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Nobody doubts that music has a special, somewhat mysterious power. Less clear is how we 
can evaluate that power. What makes music good or bad? Are there objective criteria for such a 
distinction? What impact can or should music have on individuals and on society as a whole? 
What are the factors responsible for the effect of music? This book summarizes and discusses 
how authors of classical antiquity addressed these questions on musical “ethos” and how they 


can be approached from a modern-day perspective. 


After systematically assembling and assessing the value-carrying characterizations of music in 
poetic literature, the author reviews all noteworthy Greek and Latin writings which enlighten 
musical “ethos” from the theoretical-philosophical perspective. He then carries the intuitions 
of the ancients into our time by proposing a coherent model to explain the relationship between 
music, ethos, and emotions based on the results of contemporary research in the disciplines 
of music psychology and philosophy. The concept of harmony, understood as the appropriate 
measure or as the balance of opposites and so central to the reflections of the ancient authors, 
plays a key role in shedding light on the value and impact, both positive and negative, of music 


in human existence. 


This book provides the most comprehensive overview available about the effect and ethos of 
music in antiquity and discusses many related questions of scholarly interest. It includes nu- 
merous references provided in the original language with translation, ample empirical material 


for further research, and an extensive bibliography. 
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Preface 





The question of whether music could be considered "good" or "bad," not just as a 
matter of taste but due to its powerful impact on the human psyche, has fascinated 
me for many years. In the course of my studies I realized that a respectable number 
of the ancient authors had elaborated on this issue. Many of these writers claimed 
that the effect of music on individuals and society stems from specific character- 
istics (also called "ethos") of musical features. Unfortunately, the various positions 
and their underlying arguments were not easy to find but scattered throughout 
many different works. Excellent scholarship has explored individual authors, texts, 
and issues, but only a few monographs, the majority of them written decades 
ago, addressed the theme in a more comprehensive fashion. Even these, however, 
remained limited in the historical skope, and I found it difficult to gain from them 
a sufficiently clear and concise description of each author's position and its impli- 
cations. They also dealed little with the question of how the ancients' observations 
would relate to modern-day considerations about the power and effect of music 
within music psychology and philosophy. 

So I decided to combine my preparation in classical languages and philosophy 
on the one hand with my experience in music theory and practice on the other and 
began, at first as a doctoral thesis, to put together the book that I had been miss- 
ing: a systematic study of what the ancient Greek or Latin texts have to say about 
musical ethos. In this work, which is now thoroughly revised and updated, the 
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student of music in ancient Greece and Rome will find clearly defined concepts, 
a synthesis of the way how the power of music was experienced or imagined, an 
empirically grounded vocabulary survey of musical characteristics in poetic texts, 
and an exposition of all noteworthy individual contributions from ancient theo- 
rists on the effect and ethos of music, stretching over a period of roughly 1,200 
years, from the Pythagoreans down to Isidore of Seville, and including many cita- 
tions in the original language along with an English translation. For the advanced 
reader, the review of pertinent scholarly discussion regarding the issues most 
related to the general theme of this book, especially in the footnotes, updates the 
earlier studies and collects references to recent contributions. I also look at how 
the ancients' pioneering intuitions about the effect of music on human beings fits 
with the recent developments in musicology and in the modern social and psy- 
chological sciences. In this context, I sketch out a possible way of explaining the 
impact of music, especially on the emotional level, that includes the empirical data 
contemporary science provides us with. Anyone interested in the key factors to be 
considered when speaking of the influence and ethical value of music can profit 
from exploring the ideas of the fathers of Western culture and bringing them in 
relation to the scientific investigations of our own age. 

The admittedly ambitious project of assembling the contributions of 4// ancient 
key players in the discussion of musical ethos into one volume requires abridgment 
and omissions on other ends: my treatment of the literary and theoretical sources 
addresses historical, ideological, socio-political, or philological questions only to 
the degree necessary for extracting and understanding properly the relevant ideas 
and arguments. Also, an in-depth study of the ancients' perspective of the ethos of 
individual musical parameters (melody, rhythm, instruments, etc.) or of concrete 
ancient musical fragments and performance cannot be provided here. The main 
focus remains on gathering what kinds of effects the ancients ascribed to music, 
how they tried to explain these effects, how they evaluated them, and what we are 
be able to say about all of this today. 

In the course of the years, during which this book took shape, many people 
have directly or indirectly lent me support, for which my gratitude would have to 
extend to far more persons than can be mentioned here. I wish to thank, first and 
foremost, the Faculty of Classics at the University of Florida where most of my 
research was carried out, especially Dr. Jennifer Rea, Dr. Gonda Van Steen, and 
Dr. Konstantinos Kapparis, for all their help and advice with my dissertation proj- 
ect. I received much valuable counsel from experts in the field of ancient music and 
classics: Dr. Eleonora Rocconi (Pavia, Italy), Dr. John Franklin (Burlington, VT), 
and Dr. Charles Mercier (New Haven, CT). In a special way I would like to thank 
Prof. Andrew Barker (Birmingham, England) who was available for personal 
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consultation, provided me with the as yet unpublished English original of his work 
Psicomusicologia nella Grecia Antica, and made very valuable suggestions especially 
for the first two chapters. I also thank Dr. Stefan Hagel (Vienna, Austria) for pro- 
viding me with the manuscript of an article before its official publication. Andrea 
Katzenburg (Langerwehe, Germany), Melanie Schmitz (Kóln, Germany), and Dr. 
Peter Hoffmann (Bochum, Germany) assisted with information on music therapy. 
For any faults and errors in my work, none of the persons mentioned is responsible 
but solely the author. 

I am also very grateful to all who have helped me with proofreading and 
made suggestions for improvement: Dr. Kathleen Marks who so generously added 
this task to her full schedule at St. John's University New York, as well as Michael 
Luxbacher; further Joseph Houser, Jonathan Flemings, Eric Gilhooly, Sameer 
Advani, and Joseph A'Hearn, who each reviewed individual sections. Walker Pratt, 
Thomas White, and Matias Garmendia aided with much needed technical support, 
and I am greatly indebted to the librarians at the Inter Library Loan Office at the 
University of Florida who processed my many requests for materials so efficiently. 
Then there are my friends in Slatersville, RI, who allowed me to take refuge with 
them several times in order to be able to dedicate myself completely to the work 
in its most intense stages, and all my colleagues and collaborators at the Legion of 
Christ College of Humanities whom I thank for their support in so many ways, 
especially for generously filling in for me when my availability was limited. Last not 
least I thank the series editor Dr. Steven Nichols, Michelle Salyga, Jackie Pavlovic 
and the staff of Peter Lang Publishing for all their help in getting this book through 
its final stages and out to the public. 

At first, I thought of dedicating this work to my father, Johannes Kramarz, 
who died in 2004; to him I owe in great part my love both for the classics and for 
music. I came to believe, though, that he himself would have preferred to see it 
dedicated to my students to whom I hope to transmit something of the wealth of 
cultural achievements, past and present, which can contribute to building a truly 
human civilization for the future. 


Cheshire, November 22, 2015 
Feast of Saint Caecilia, Patroness of Music 


Anon. Bell. 
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Anonymous Bellermann (= Anonymi scriptio de musica ed. 
F. Bellermann) 

Aristides Quintilianus, De Musica 

Boethius 

century 

Catechism of the Catholic Church 
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chapter(s) 

Encyclopedia Britannica 
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For full bibliographic information of abbreviated titles, see the Bibliography. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Introduction 





There was Eru, the One, who in Arda is called Ilávatar; and he made first the Ainur 
(...). And he spoke to them, propounding to them themes of music; and they sang 
before him, and he was glad. (...) 


Then Ilávatar said to them: “Of the theme that I have declared to you, I will now that 
ye make in harmony together a Great Music. (...) Ye shall show forth your powers 
in adorning this theme (...). But I will sit and hearken, and be glad that through you 
great beauty has been wakened into song." 


'Then the voices of the Ainur, like unto harps and lutes, and pipes and trumpets, and 
viols and organs, and like unto countless choirs singing with words, began to fashion 
the theme of Ilávatar to a great music; and a sound arose of endless interchanging 
melodies woven in harmony that passed beyond hearing into the depths and into the 
heights, (...) and the music and the echo of the music went out into the Void, and it 
was not void. (...) 


But when they were come into the Void, Ilávatar said to them: “Behold your Music!” 
And he showed to them a vision, giving to them sight where before was only hearing; 
and they saw a new World made visible before them (...). And they saw with amaze- 
ment the coming of the Children of Ilúvatar, and the habitation that was prepared for 
them; and they perceived that they themselves in the labour of their music had been 
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busy with the preparation of this dwelling, and yet knew not that it had any purpose 
beyond its own beauty. 


In solemn tone, weaving images of old into a new mythological language, J. R. R. 
Tolkien's Si/marillion commences with the "Music of the Ainur" forming the uni- 
verse and molding its history? Why does Tolkien choose music as the bridge from 
void to creation in this contemporary epic? Seemingly it is based on the assump- 
tion that music possesses organizing principles and an intrinsic power analogous 
to those underlying the makeup of the world and guiding its unfolding; this idea 
is already contained in the theory of cosmic harmony found in the writings of 
ancient civilizations and reiterated throughout time. 

This parallelism is further advanced in the Si/marillion by introducing another 
musical phenomenon, which in the story line will then also mark the world in its 
own way: 


But as the theme progressed, it came into the heart of Melkor to interweave mat- 
ters of his own imagining that were not in accord with the theme of Ilúvatar; for he 
sought therein to increase the power and glory of the part assigned to himself (...), 
and straightway discord arose about him, and many that sang nigh him grew despon- 
dent and their thought was disturbed and their music faltered (...). 


Then Ilúvatar arose, (...) and a new theme began amid the storm, like and yet unlike 
the former theme, and it gathered power and had new beauty. But the discord of 





1. Tolkien 1977/2001, 15-18 (excerpts). 

2. Strictly speaking, only Ihivatar’s word brings the world ontologically into being (id., 20), 
but this does not affect the perfect correlation (and transmutability) between the music and 
the world and its development, with the exception of the free actions of men, which are 
precisely z contained in the music; see Flieger 2009. 

3. Tolkien is not the only one who does this: C. S. Lewis, for example, in the sixth book of his 
Narnia series (The Magicians Nephew, which in the story line is the first), includes a similar 
account about creation through song (1955/1970, 96-108). Tolkien conceived his story 
between 1918 and 1920 (see Flieger 2009, 160); since he never published it in his lifetime, 
it is not certain to what degree Lewis may have been inspired by Tolkien. The topos of 
music at the origin of creation is old: cf. e.g. ps.- Plut. Mus. 44.1147: “Everything was con- 
structed by God on the basis of harmonia”. Cf. Pl. Cra. 405a-e with reference to Apollo; 77. 
32b-c; Strabo, Geographica 10.3.10 (referring back to the Pythagoreans and Plato): “The 
universe has been assembled according to harmony." An example from a Christian author: 
Athanasius of Alexandria, Contra Gentes 42.3—43.1, 4. 

4. See e.g. Barker 2007, 278-286; 318-326; and especially the long tradition about the har- 
mony of the spheres; an anthology of relevant texts throughout history is provided by 
Joscelyn 1993. 
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Melkor rose in uproar and contended with it, and again there was a war of sound more 
violent than before (...).? 


The story subsequently reaches its climax with a third theme: 


And it seemed at last that there were two musics progressing at one time before the 
seat of Ilúvatar, and they were utterly at variance. The one was deep and wide and 
beautiful, but slow and blended with an immeasurable sorrow, from, which its beauty 
chiefly came. The other had now achieved a unity of its own; but it was loud, and vain, 
and endlessly repeated; and it had little harmony, but rather a clamorous unison as of 
many trumpets braying upon a few notes. And it essayed to drown the other music by 
the violence of its voice (...).* 


Few literary texts describe music's polyvalence so insightfully: apparently pur- 
poseless beauty, evoking joy; greatness in melodic and harmonic consonance as 
a communal experience; creative power and correspondence to other realities in 
the world; but then especially the duality of consonant and discordant (but not 
"dissonant") character." Tolkien encapsulates the eternal battle between good and 
evil in musical terms, painting a suggestive picture of music based on its value and 
its power to move and create—or destroy. In this study we shall home in on the 
theme of the polyvalence of music and what meaning the terms “good” and “bad” 
could have in relation to it. 


Good and Bad Music—An Old and New Debate 


The classification of music as "good" or “bad,” independent of text that may be 
linked to it, is by no means of only academic interest (literary, historical, or phil- 
osophical). In past decades, a lot of adrenaline and ink have flowed in discussions 





5. Tolkien ibid., 16. 

6. Id., 16-17. C. S. Lewis introduces the element of discord into his story by means of the 
annoying disruptions of the creating song by the Witch who “had felt that this whole world 
was filled with a Magic different from hers and stronger. She hated it” (id. 101), but thus it 
remains extrinsic to the music. 

7. It is very significant that Tolkien uses the word “discord” and not “dissonance,” the con- 
fusion of which is one of several flaws in the article of Jensen 2010. A careful reading of 
"Tolkien's text reveals that not dissonance in terms of tense harmonic intervals but a disrup- 
tive and destructive musical pattern as a whole, prompted by morally negative intentions 
(hence: discord), is posing the casus belli and causes Ilávatar's face to become "terrible to 
behold” after the third theme has been aborted. This has important consequences for the 
interpretation of Tolkien’s concept of God and men’s free will along with their narrative and 
theological purpose, which cannot be pursued further here. 
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about whether certain rock bands or pop stars have corrupted with their style 
not only music itself but also human life, morals, and even society in general.* In 
his bestseller The Closing of the American Mind, Allan Bloom's pathology of post- 
sixties-students includes the following observations: 


Rock music has one appeal only, a barbaric appeal, to sexual desire—not love, not eros, 
but sexual desire undeveloped and untutored. (...). In alliance with some real art and 
a lot of pseudo-art, an enormous industry cultivates the taste for the orgiastic state of 
feeling connected with sex, providing a constant flood of fresh material for voracious 
appetites. (...) The inevitable corollary of such sexual interest is rebellion against the 
parental authority that represses it. Selfishness thus becomes indignation and then 
transforms itself into morality. The sexual revolution must overthrow all the forces of 
domination, the enemies of nature and happiness. From love comes hate, masquer- 
ading as social reform. A world-view is balanced on the sexual fulcrum. (...) Nothing 
noble, sublime, profound, delicate, tasteful or even decent can find a place in such 
tableaux. There is room only for the intense, changing, crude and immediate.’ 


According to Bloom, this leads to emotional drain, irrationality, and the lost ability 
to engage in true human relationships, and further: 


The result is nothing less than parents’ loss of control over their children’s moral 
education at a time when no one else is seriously concerned with it. This has been 
achieved by an alliance between the strange young males who have the gift of divin- 
ing the mob’s emergent wishes—our versions of Thrasymachus, Socrates’ rhetorical 
adversary—and the record-company executives, the new robber barons, who mine 
gold out of rock.'? 





8. Disputes between the attackers and defenders of particular groups or styles is carried on 
mainly in magazines, papers, and blogs, and is normally of little scientific interest. There 
are, however, a number of books that deal with the subject on a more serious plane; to 
mention just a few: Pattison 1987 (analyzing vulgarity as a tendency that, according to 
the author, unites Romanticism and the twentieth-century popular music trends), Walser 
1993 (explaining the role of Heavy Metal), Jones 1994 (whose analysis leads to conclude 
that the front lines should not be drawn between classical and rock/pop, but according to 
what the music is intended to do and does with those engaged in it), and Brackett 2009 
(an anthology of rock music testimony and prevalently positive criticism). Gatten 1995 
offers an extensive bibliography for which unfortunately no updated version exists. Those 
who study the influence of music on formation and education especially of the young also 
deal with the theme in some depth, e.g. the Council on Communications and Media 2009; 
Kilpatrick 1992, 172-189. 

9. Bloom 1987, 73-74 (excerpts). 

10. Id., 76. 
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He goes on to say that rock music "ruins the imagination of young people and 
makes it very difficult for them to have a passionate relationship to the art and 
thought that are the substance of liberal education." While aesthetic education 
previously consisted in being "attracted by the beauty of heroes whose very bodies 
expressed their nobility,” now this music "encourages passions and provides mod- 
els that have no relation to any life the young people who go to universities can 
possibly lead." The addictive, drug-like effect of the music flowing through the 
earbuds impedes them from hearing “what the great tradition has to say"!! and so 
unmasking the emptiness of the life they are leading. 

Of course, not everyone subscribes to such a somber view on rock-music (nor 
to the more general criticism of present-day popular music culture at large that can 
also be found in other authors).? The reactions of many defenders of contempo- 
rary musical developments and styles are unfortunately often characterized more 
by emotional, polemical and hostile counter-attacks rather than actual argumenta- 
tion, which relativizes their worth for scientific analysis." 

The English philosopher Roger Scruton, in a similar analysis and in the con- 
text of deploring the eclipse of taste, asserts that much of modern pop “is also a 


"^ and, at the same 


kind of negation of music, a dehumanizing of the spirit of song 
time, has developed into an idolatrous star cult, “endowing the singer with the 


epiphanous aura of the shaman, dancing before his tribe," wherefore "any criticism 





11. Id., 80-81. It is worth reading Bloom's entire chapter on music (id. 68-81) in order to fully 
appreciate the strong and weak points of his argumentation, which the quoted fragments 
can only represent imperfectly. 

12. See for some criticism of “classical” music e.g. Jones 1994 as mentioned; Ross 2007. 

13. E.g. Zappa 198: while classifying Bloom’s assertions as "such nonsense" or “ivory tower 
intellectualism", Zappa displays insufficient understanding of the psychological mecha- 
nisms working in music when he reduces psychoacoustics to identifying “wiggling air mol- 
ecules" or when he dismisses "dark forces of the soul" as just "another product of Lucasfilm." 
But objections cou/d be raised, among others, against Bloom' exclusive focus on sexuality 
and a not always accurate representation of the ancients' views. Kinzel 2002 gathers and 
evaluates criticism on Bloom in a balanced manner, detecting well the philosophical under- 
pinnings; he refers to the subject of music on pp. 143-144. 

Bloom, observing that Plato's musical criticism, which "seems to want to rob them of 
their most intimate pleasure," aroused strong feelings, even of anger, among his students, 
concludes sharply: "Indignation is the soul's defense against the wound of doubt about its 
own" (pp. 70-71). 

14. 1997, 502; see also 499: "Dancing has become a sexual exhibition, since the music avail- 
able for dancing has no other means besides release. It requires neither knowledge nor 
self-control." 
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of the music is received by the fan as an assault upon himself and his identity." The 
music itself then 


exists in order to blow away the external world, to create an imaginary living-space, 
where the fan can move freely, endowed with miraculous powers. If the music sounds 


ugly, this is of no significance: it is not there to be listened to, but to take revenge on 
the world.” 


The underlying thesis is this: a decay of music leads to a decay of morals, which, 
in turn, leads to a decay of society as a whole. Not without a hint of foreboding, 
Scruton introduces the last chapter about musical aesthetics with a quote from 
Plato: “The ways of poetry and music are not changed anywhere without change 
in the most important laws of the city.”!° This does raise the question of what 
evidence such a statement is based upon. Why should such a common form of 
entertainment be made responsible for the proper or improper functioning of what 
usually would seem the business of education, economy, politics, or perhaps phi- 
losophy? Is not music merely a manifestation rather than the actual cause of moral 
and social change? 

In arguing their cases, both Bloom and Scruton and, on that account, many 
other music theorists refer at least incidentally to the Greek and Latin classical 
tradition, which held that *we must separate virtue from vice, which means dis- 
tinguishing music that fulfills our nature, from music, which destroys it.” And 
indeed, already the ancients deplored the demise of musical culture. Plato, in his 
endeavor to promote virtue in the citizens, draws a clear distinction between music 
which enriches and that which corrupts: 


As time went on, there appeared as instigators of unmusical law-breaking composers 
who, though by nature skilled at composition, were ignorant of what is right and 
lawful in music. In a Bacchic frenzy, and enthralled beyond what is right by plea- 
sure, they mixed lamentations with hymns and paeans with dithyrambs, imitated aulos 
songs with their cithara songs, and put everything together with everything else, thus 
unintentionally, through their stupidity, giving false witness against music, alleging 





15. Id., 500. 

16. Id. 457, quoting Pl. Resp. 424c: “obdapod yàp Ktvobvtat povoukijs vpórot dvev TOATUK@V 
vópov tæv peyiotwv;” the Greek “uovo tpomov” means “styles of music" which most 
probably denotes the musical expression of poetry; regarding the definition of "*uovoud]" 
see further below. Plato, through the mouth of Socrates, presents this statement as the 
conviction of the musician Damon and expresses his consent. The concept, as we shall see, 
is taken up again by later authors, e.g. Cicero in Leg. 2.15.38-39. 

17. Scruton 1997, 496. 
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that music possesses no standard of correctness, but is most correctly judged by the 
pleasure of the person who enjoys it, whether he is a better man or a worse. By creat- 
ing compositions of these kinds and by choosing corresponding words, they inspired 
the masses with lawlessness towards music, and the effrontery to suppose that they 
were capable of judging it. As a result the audiences, which had been silent, became 
noisy, as if they understood what is good in music and what is not, and a musical 
aristocracy was displaced by a degenerate theatocracy. Now no doubt it would have 
been no very terrible thing if a democracy of free men had arisen just in the field of 
music: but in fact, from a starting-point in music, everyone came to believe in their 
own wisdom about everything, and to reject the law, and liberty followed immediately. 
Believing themselves knowledgeable, people became fearless, and fearlessness bred 
shamelessness.'? 


Several centuries later, now in Roman times, a text (falsely) attributed to Plutarch 
criticizes the current state of music in similar terms: 


In ancient times people treated music in accordance with its proper status, just as they 
treated all their other activities. Nowadays musicians have rejected its more dignified 
aspects, and in place of that manly and inspired music, beloved of the gods, they bring 
into the theatres a music of effeminate twittering.” 


Then, at the beginning of the 39 century AD, roughly a century after this, Athe- 
naeus, invoking the authority of Aristoxenus, a music scholar who was Aristotle's 
pupil, observes how the degeneration of music is cause or at least part of a common 
cultural decline: 


In the old days a noble beauty was carefully preserved in music, and every aspect 
kept to the orderliness proper to it, in conformity with the principles of the art. (...) 
Nowadays people approach music in a random and unprincipled way. (...) Performers 
nowadays make popularity with the spectators the goal of their art. (...) Now that 
the theatres have been utterly barbarized, and this vulgar music has advanced into 
the extremity of corruption, we too, few as we are, come together by ourselves and 
remember what music used to be like. (...) 


It happened that in ancient times the Greeks were music-lovers; but later, with the 
breakdown of order, when practically all the ancient customs fell into decay, this 
devotion to principle ceased, and debased fashions in music came to light, wherein 
everyone who practiced them substituted effeminacy for gentleness, and license and 





18. Leg. 700a-701b, tr. GMW 1.156-157. 
19. Ps-Plut. Mus. 15 1136b, tr. GMW 1.220. 
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looseness for moderation. What is more, this fashion will doubtless be carried further 
if someone does not bring the music of our forebears once more to open practice." 


The contrast drawn between a vulgar "theatrocracy" and an older "noble" and 
"beautiful" music tradition strikingly parallel Bloom and Scruton's concerns over 
today's pop-culture. One could ascribe this to the idea that conservatives of all 
times have always ranted against innovation or progress in art as "corruption," 
themselves overlooking the fact that their own preferences at one time might also 
have been regarded as a “perilous novelty” that appalled their ancestors.” Import- 
ant to note, however, is that ancient and modern critics do not speak in terms of 
old and new alone but refer to something more perennial, asserting that there is 
music that “fulfills our nature” and other that “destroys it." The word is of musi- 
cal laws, order, and principles of the art, qualities of gentleness, “manliness,” and 
moderation in contrast to “effeminacy,” looseness, lawlessness, individualism, and 
performers only straining for effect on the masses in the place of pursuing “noble 
beauty."? These are elements that go beyond individual preferences and suggest 
the possibility of some sort of objective assessment. 

Summarizing what has been said so far, we can harvest two main observations. 
Music can be considered to possess a particular power over rational beings,? and 





20. Ath. 631e-632b, tr. GMW 1.291; 633bc, tr. Gulick 1950, both with slight adaptations. 
These complaints will be discussed with more detail in the first section of ch. 3. 

21. This last point continues to be true throughout the history of music: from Bach’s chro- 
matic complexities to Stravinsky's tone language and rhythmical spontaneity (to mention 
only two of many examples), any innovation first raised eyebrows (to say the least) before 
becoming itself part of the tradition defended by posterior generations. With regard to 
popular music, Scruton admits that "whatever argument can be leveled against grunge and 
Heavy Metal will surely leave the innocent melodies of our parents and grandparents quite 
unaffected" (italics are mine)—melodies against which Theodor Adorno had vigorously 
raised his voice (id., 497). 

22. Already here be noted that the Greek term 16 kaAóv, as Barker justly points out in n. 158 to 
the text quoted above (see n. 20), implies, beyond the English meaning of "beauty," aspects 
of nobility and moral excellence (“virtue”); see e.g. Jaeger 1936, 24 and 36. The sociological 
implications of an aristocratic ideal, explicit in Plato's statement above and dominant in 
Jaeger's analysis, are not part of our discussion; what matters is that "good" music is seen as 
promoting of what is considered "proper" in a given context. 

Characterizations such as “manliness” and “effeminacy” reflect terminology that ancient 
authors have used but are problematic from a modern point of view; we shall discuss this 
further below (pp. 345—347). 

23. We shall leave aside the question whether music has any significant impact on plants or 
animals. 
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further than this, it seems to be capable of both evoking and causing good and evil. 
We shall now review each of these points. 


Challenges to Explain the Power of Music 


Music obviously can exert a powerful effect on the human person, but it is no easy 
task to explain in what this power consists of, where it stems from, why and how 
it works, let alone how and why this power translates into value.” Is the effect that 
music has on humans (and other creatures) based on anything "objective," that is, 
on something inherent to the physical makeup of music and on the physiolog- 
ical-psychological perception and reception process, with the result that certain 
musical features would prompt particular reactions within the being that is pro- 
ducing or listening to them? Or is all of this effect merely "created" by the receiving 
being through conditioning, custom, convention, etc.?? 

Music seems to act principally on the human subject on the level of pas- 
sions or emotions, though how exactly music and emotions are linked remains a 
complex and much debated question, which ties into various issues. Regardless 
of whether the capacity of human beings to organize sound in an appealing way 
is a result of evolutionary processes or a "divine gift" bestowed on them by the 
gods—or a Creator-God—”* philosophers, neurologists, and psychologists remain 
perplexed when trying to explain why the self-produced acoustic stimuli can be so 





24. Although “value” may translate Greek dvvayic or Latin vis (or virtus), terms that again can 
mean simply “power,” here we shall use this word to indicate whether the power of music 
leads to a good or bad effect. The term “value” will be defined more precisely for our context 
a bit further on. 

Countless publications endeavor to show and explain the effect of music in popular 
terms; just to name a few: Tame 1984, Storr 1992, Jourdain 1997, Levitin 2006, Powell 
2010, Ball 2010, Mannes 2011. Scientific literature in areas such as neurophysiology, music 
psychology, and music therapy will be referenced in ch. 4. 

25. Anderson 1966, 180 thinks that the Hellenic theorists carefully avoided “the attributing 
of ethical qualities to music itself”: “Even when Aristotle argues for the affective ethical 
power of nonvocal music, he means to maintain not that melody as such is good or bad but 
that music has the power to influence the deliberate actions of men without a sung text.” 
What this power would be based on remains unanswered. 

26. Attempts to explain the origin of music due to survival advantages in Darwinian terms 
remain rather unconvincing. See e.g. Cross in OHMP 3-13; for criticism, see e.g. Budd 
1985, 55ff. The idea of creation is found both in the classical Greek tradition (e.g. ps.-Plut. 
14.1136b: “music is in all respects a noble thing, and the invention [edpnpia] of the gods”) as 
in the Christian (e.g. Augustine as referenced on p. 382; see Diiring 1958, 176). Of course, 
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emotionally charged, stimulating an emotional response much more immediately 
and universally than works based on language or than pieces of art which address 
other senses.” It is also not yet clear whether specific characteristics within music 
in and of themselves elicit particular emotional reactions, or whether the reactions 
are conditioned by extra-musical factors such as acquired associations, habits, or 
cultural conventions. It may be already noted that if all emotions aroused by music 
were externally conditioned, the singular emotional effect of music would remain 
utterly unexplained because the effect would depend on anything but music itself, 
similar to the primitive behaviorist fallacy that any human action could be explained 
merely from without. The problem is a false one, based on an “all or nothing”-di- 
chotomy. In any case the challenge remains to show what music's immediate and 
own specific contribution to emotion is and how this works. 

Furthermore, are the emotions in question principally those of the composer, 
of the performer, of the listener, or those which somehow lie in the music itself? 
A further theme of investigation is which type of emotions are associated with 
music and whether they are actually identical to the emotions stimulated by other 
events, merely similar to them, or else in a in some way “memories” of those other 
emotions experienced outside the sphere of music.”* For the purposes of this study, 





more explanations for the origin of music than evolution and creation have been suggested 
by ancient authors, e.g. the imitation of birds, insects (cf. Roscalla 1998), etc. 

27. Oliver Sacks states that, despite huge advances in the study of music perception over the 
past decades, "we have, as yet, scarcely touched the question of why music, for better or 
worse, has so much power" (2006, 2532). On the comparison with language see e.g. Patel 
2008. Schopenhauer 1818/1844 (Eng. 1966) offers a very original explanation, not to be 
discussed here, of why music is much more powerful than other arts: it supposedly connects 
us directly to the will that acts behind all things while other arts connect only to individual 
ideas. Just one observation shall be made: at times, certain pieces of literature or visual 
products in forms of images move the emotions more powerfully than music, but this is 
because of some drastic conten they display; ordinarily it seems true that visual arts leave 
us much more unaffected than music, which may arouse strongly even without any specific 
content. Kivy 1990, 3-12, attempts an explanation of this based on the evolutionary-an- 
thropological significance of each of the senses; he concludes that our ear has just enough 
discriminative power to interpret meaning (although not so much a representational one 
like the eyes) while sharing the non-interpretational quality of touch, taste, and smell, all of 
which leads to what Kivy calls "music alone": music without specific content or "message." 
The Greeks saw the common denominator for the senses in their conformity with harmo- 
nia, with sight and hearing being dominant (e.g. ps.-Plut. Mus. 25.1140a-b). 

28. All of these questions are discussed by present-day psychological and musicological research 
as reviewed in the OHME and by music philosophers as in Kivy 1990 and Budd 1985 who 
review the main positions held by music theorists throughout the past hundred years. 
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however, the most interesting and important issue is how the nexus between music 
and emotion impacts upon the “value” of music and whether it can be understood, 
at least in some aspects, as contributing to making music “better” or “worse”. In 
general, emotions certainly can have a positive or negative influence on human 
life and behavior; those linked to music seem to be no exception. Plato, some two 
thousand years ago, certainly felt that this was so: 


Rhythm and melodic order penetrate most deeply into the recesses of the soul and 
take a powerful hold on it, bringing gracefulness and making a man graceful if he is 
correctly trained, but the opposite, if he is not. (...) The man who has been properly 
trained in these matters would perceive most sharply things that were defective, and 
badly crafted or badly grown, and his displeasure would be justified. He would praise 
and rejoice in fine things, and would receive them into his soul and be nourished by 
them, becoming fine and good: but he would rightly condemn ugly things, and hate 
them even when he was young, before he was able to lay hold on reason. And when 
reason grew, the person trained in this way would embrace it with enthusiasm, recog- 
nising it as a familiar friend.” 


Bloom, following Plato, finds that these ideas seem to hold also in contemporary 
culture: 


Civilization or, to say the same thing, education is the taming or domestication of 
the soul’s raw passions—not suppressing or excising them, which would deprive the 
soul of its energy—but forming and informing them as art. The goal of harmonizing 
the enthusiastic part of the soul with what develops later, the rational part, is perhaps 
impossible to attain. But without it, man can never be whole. Music, or poetry, which 
is what music becomes as reason emerges, always involves a delicate balance between 
passion and reason. (...) Music, as everyone experiences, provides an unquestionable 
justification and a fulfilling pleasure for the activities it accompanies: the soldier who 
hears the marching band is enthralled and reassured; the religious man is exalted in his 
prayer by the sound of the organ in the church; and the lover is carried away and his 
conscience stilled by the romantic guitar. Armed with music, man can damn rational 
doubt. Out of the music emerge the gods that suit it, and they educate men by their 
example and their commandments.*” 


Both of these texts suggest that music connects with human passions in a multi- 
faceted way, in part arousing them, in part ordering them, in any case significantly 





29. Resp. 401d-402a, tr. GMW 1.135 with a slight adaptation; similarly Arist. Pol. 8.5.5-10. 
Bloom’s point, of course, is precisely that he—being himself a translator of Plato’s Republic— 
finds Plato’s assertions proven valid in view of modern culture. 


30. Bloom 1987, 71-72. 
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influencing the interior dispositions and behavior of human beings for the good 


and for the bad. 


Terminological Clarifications About the Value of Music 


At this point it is necessary to define and explain first some of the main terms 
employed and in this context delineate further the scope of the present study. 


Music 


The objective of this study is to investigate, with the focus on authors of classical 
antiquity, whether music possesses intrinsic characteristics that may have a positive 
or negative effect on the human person. We therefore prescind from analyzing 
the role that lyrics (here meaning the text sung in musical pieces) and other con- 
comitant factors play and look at what music does by its inner qualities. Such a 
distinction can only be theoretical and methodologically motivated, and its very 
possibility has been seriously questioned. Nevertheless, a discourse about the effect 
of music alone should still be allowed and has in fact taken place on a large scale.*! 
We shall give due attention to the various factors that affect the ethical and emo- 
tional influence of music. 

Yet even a general and clear-cut definition of what exactly music is and what 
pertains to it is difficult to come by.? In Plato's time and still later in antiquity, 
"povotki]", as contrasted to sports, could refer to culture in general, comprised of 
poetry (“letters,” spoken or sung), song, dance, the theoretical science of harmon- 
ics, and even philosophy. The meaning shifts depending on the context.? This 





31. Bonds 2014 summarizes well the history and problems of the concept of “absolute music,” 
a term coined by Richard Wagner. For a more detailed elaboration on what could also be 
called “music alone,” see, for instance, Kivy 1990, 15-29. 

32. See e.g. Ball 2010, 9-34; 340-343; Nettle in the article "music" in the GMM 17.425-436 
offers multiple possible definitions from various vantage points such as dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, authorities, different cultural contexts, and scholarship. For our purpose we do 
not need to enter too deeply into the debate of delineating the boundaries of what could 
or should be considered music at all and what not and for what reasons; I shall only try to 
demarcate the field which this study intends to address. 

33. Cf. Pl. Resp. 376e (see also Shorey 1930 and Emlyn-Jones/Preddy 2013 ad /oc.); for what 
we would rather call “music,” Plato uses the term "uéAoc" (Resp. 398d: including words, 
tune, and rhythm). Plato's etymological derivation in Cra. 406a (as from “pwo8au” signi- 
fying "searching, philosophy") is discussed in Moutsopoulos 2002, 39 n. 1 and is not the 
most probable. Aristotle (Po/. 8.2 1341b23—-24) defines music as comprising melody—(or 
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broad concept of povotkrj reflects the interconnectedness of music as we com- 
monly understand it with other acts of human expression. We shall certainly have 
to look at these connections, but for our purposes we need to use the term “music” 
in a narrower sense, as rhythmic-melodic sound produced by voice or instruments. 
This concept of music is also already well known to the ancients, and while it is 
true that music in early times most frequently includes text, they do reflect on 
music as such, even if it is not always clear when “melody” or “tune” should refer 
to “music alone” or to music including text or other elements.** In general, music 
is categorized either as a science (ë¿ruo+ñun, scientia), in view of its mathematical 
underpinnings, or as an art (téxvn, ars), due to its practical application.” Sextus 
Empiricus speaks of music as the “science about melodies and tones and making of 
rhythm and similar things concerned.”* Aristides Quintilianus writes that musical 
is certainly "£riotrjun," because it contains both definitions and propositions, 





song) making and rhythm: “povoucty ópðpev dia pedomottac kai pvôuðv obcav." About 
the scientific status of music in Plato and Aristotle see Richter 1961. The wide meaning for 
"povotki]" is still attested for Plutarch (Per. 4). 

34. For instance, in the Republic, Plato clearly discusses the ethos of musical elements (espe- 
cially the armoniai) separate from the lyrics, and so does Aristotle in Pol. 8, as we shall see. 

35. In Aristotle’s definition, émotrpn is the “habit capable of demonstration” (Eth. Nic. 6.3.4 
1139b32: "É£&c &mo8eucukr]"), meaning the deduction from certainly known first principles; 
scientific knowledge does not change and can be taught. The mathematical side of music 
is considered since the Pythagoreans and can still be seen in the definition in Cassiod. 
Mus. 4 “Musica est disciplina quae de numeris loquitur." "Numerus" in such context means 
"rhythm" (as in Augustine), but mathematically described. réxvr] is the “habit capable of 
making [something] according to true reasoning” (Eth. Nic. 6.4.3 1140211: "É&c peta 
Aóyov àXn8o?c nou"), which brings something contingent into being (yéveotc) with 
the maker (as opposed to necessity or nature) as its causa efficiens. 

36. Mus. 1 "émotüur tic tepiteAwdiag Kai g0óyyouç kai pvOpornotíag Kai và TapamArjoLa 
Kkatayıyvopévn mpdypata.” He offers a second definition more related to the actual prac- 
tice of music: “1 repi ópyavikr|v épreipía" (“the craft/practice regarding instruments"). A 
third definition refers in the widest sense to all the arts; cf. on this AQ 1.1 1.18-2-10 and 
Greaves 1986, 125 n. 8. 

37. Aristides actually works with four definitions (1.4 4.18-25), but his preferred one is: 
“knowledge of what is appropriate in sounds and in the movements of bodies" (“yv@otc 
Tod mpémovtos év <@wvaic te kai» OwpatiKaic kivrjoeotv") (tr. GMW 2.402, see ibid. n. 13 
on the argument and the textual emendation), emphasizing explicitly Aristotle's character- 
istics of science as secure, without change, and the deduction of principles. At some point 
he says that music is the art that separates goodness from badness regarding harmonies and 
rhythms: “téxvnv áppovióv te kai pvðuðv áperác ve Kai kakíac Guop(Qovoav" (2.6 61.8-9). 
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but insists at the same time that music is also a "réyvn, "? involving the practical 
aspects of composition and performance (1.4 4.20-1.5 6-27). 

The most common ancient (though post-classical) definition holds music 
to be the scientia bene modulandi (Cens. DN 10.3; Aug. Mus. 1.2.2; Mart. Cap. 
9.930).? In this definition, the term “dene” calls our attention, while “modular?” 
indicates the melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic creation of music.” This definition 
narrows the scope of music to that of musical science; which for the ancients deals 
mainly with the mathematical rules and proportions that underly the different 
musical parameters. Complying with these would render a composition bene mod- 
ulata. In this line, in the Latin tradition of the artes liberales, music formed part 
of the quadrivium, consisting of the mathematically-based subjects, of which the 
others were arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. Although treating music as “art” 


41 


is not unproblematic," music is nowadays commonly considered “both art and 


D “< 


science—involving both talent and creativity as well as knowledge;" "its principal 
manifestation is composing music (with rational principles)."? 

Discussing music as art or science will already lead to evaluation judgments, 
but since we are looking for the effect of music on the human person, we need to 
focus on music not so much as a theoretical system but rather as an actual sonic 
reality along with the functions that such a musical event may fulfill. The ancients 
sometimes offer simple definitions in this direction. According to Strabo 10.3.9, 
for instance, music is "about dance, and rhythm, and melody"—but the context of 


music at religious festivals prompts the author to immediately add enjoyment and 





38. Id. 1.4 5.1-2. In agreement with two of the abovementioned definitions, being “an orga- 
nization of perceptions, and of perceptions trained to accuracy" (obotnpá ... karaAqyeov, 
kai Tobtwv én’ àxpiéc rjoknuévov) (tr. GMW 2.403). 

39. Wille 1967, 416 and 594 assumes that this definition goes back to Varro (116-28 BC) 
as part of his lost treatise on music; so also Hentschel (in August. Mus. 2002, 178, n.8). 
Hentschel (in August. Mus. 2002, 178) n. 10 ad /oc. clarifies that "science" here means the 
ability to acquire or have acquired and to process certain knowledge. 

40. Cf. Wille 1967, 416, n. 106 and 605 with a commentary on the definition; Wille points 
out that Augustine includes here the movement of dance as part of musical rhythm; cf. also 
Richter 1965, 90-91. 

41. MGG 17.433-434 points out two problems: that not all music seems to be “art,” and the 
difference between "vernacular" (popular and folk) music and art music, which is of an 
order distinct from the difference between everyday language and literature. For the general 
distinction, see also Budd 1985, ix-x who, for the purpose of his study, defines music as 
“essentially the art of uninterpreted sounds.” For the ancient "science of harmonics,” see in 
extenso Barker 2007. 

42. GMM “Music”, I, 3, summarizing thus the substantial agreement between dictionaries and 
authoritative general encyclopedias in Western nations. 
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beauty since happiness makes humans more alike to the gods. Plato, at some point 
(Leg. 673a), calls music “what [concerns] the voice regarding the education of 
the soul towards virtue” (“ta èv votvvv Tis Pwvijs uéxpt TiS wuyxñç MOG àperñç 
naióeíav (...) evopácapev povotkr|v"). 

Also modern definitions refer to functional aspects for music. An entry in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica reveals some important questions in this regard. Here 
we read that music is the "art concerned with combining vocal or instrumental 
sounds for beauty of form or emotional expression, usually according to cultural 
standards of rhythm, melody, and, in most Western music, harmony," adding later 
that, at least early in the twentieth century, music is commonly "characterized by 


the regularity of its vibrations.” 


This definition contains various problems: it is 
ambiguous about verbal sound (whether spoken or only sung text are part of it or 
not) and it does not attempt to cover all that anyone ever has declared music,“ 
but rather what most people in past and present would consider so. In the subse- 
quent sentence, the Britannica states the factors of "conceptual" and "auditory" as 
being universal for human music of all times and places—indeed, the conscious 
combining of elements for expression seems to be limited to the rational activity 
of human persons. The whole definition implies that music is here understood as 
produced by human beings only. Hence, animal or natural sounds deserve musical 
description only in analogy because they are lacking the rational component that 
human music virtually always possesses. ^ 

What most matters to us, however, is that this definition remarkably asserts 
that music may have two distinct purposes: to be "for," i.e. aim at, "beauty of form," 
that is, to provide a positive aesthetical experience, or the “expression of emotion.” 
Later on we shall touch upon the relationship between music and aesthetics, but 
for the moment we should notice that the combination of sounds is not always 
intended to create beauty. The analysis of ancient authors will reveal instances of 
music where beauty is precisely excluded (e.g. in the context of mourning). The 
other purpose mentioned in the definition, "emotional expression," is a concept 
highly disputed among scholars and requires further qualification, which we shall 
pursue further on. The Britannica does not contemplate other functions such as 





43. http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/398918/music (accessed on Novem- 
ber 22, 2015) or in the Macropedia ed. 2010, vol. 24,493. 

44. See about this point e.g. Ball 2010, 10. 

45. Fora further discussion, of this distinction, see Wallin 2000 and in the MGG the lemma 
“Animal Music.” 

46. The “or” is probably not meant strictly disjunctive as if these two effects could not occur 
together; the same applies to “vocal or instrumental” in the definition—it is obvious that 
both also may be combined. 
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group integration essential enough to be included in a general definition even 
though the social dimension might be music's primary function in some cultures." 

When the Britannica speaks of “cultural standards," we arrive at assumption 
that there are certain objective criteria of judgment to evaluate music, at least 
within a specific cultural context. That, for its part, raises the question whether 
music in itself is something objective or rather subjective, or, in other words, 
whether it is bound to the human mind as such or just to an individual mind. Is 
music simply the accumulation of sound-waves with specific characteristics and 
in a certain order (which might serve as a physical description of music), or is it 
rather their interpretation according to reasonable (and perhaps even meaningful, 
"conceptual") patterns which are imposed by the human mind onto these physical 
phenomena in their production and perception?** Would there be any music if the 
human species didn't exist?? And how is the ontological (or metaphysical) status 
of music related to the effect that music is said to have on human beings? Since 





47. See Clayton in the OHMP, 35-42. The definition also fails to consider dance, which the 
ancient Greeks considered, at least ideally, an essential factor in music (see e.g. Lippman 
1963, 195) and which is also an integrated part of music in many other cultures. The exclu- 
sion of dance in the current study has its own reasons, see below in n. 50. 

48. Music and meaning is another great field of dispute, related to the one on expression: 
does music (independently of lyrics or extrinsic associative context) mean anything (i.e., 
correspond to something that could be translated into language terms), or does its meaning 
exhaust itself in its own form (like a number game), or does it not have any meaning at 
all (but in what would its rationality then consist)? To respond to this problem, the use of 
the term "purpose" or "function" might help (see below). For a general overview see Cross/ 
Tolbert in OHMP, 24-32 and Patel 2008, 300—351. 

See for the distinction between a sonic and a musical event Kivy 1990, 100. The subjec- 
tivity problem is, of course, related to the general tenet of transcendental philosophy since 
Kant, which holds that reality for us exists only according to our perception filtered by the 
categories of the intellect. To our question, however, does not pertain the gnoseological 
status but the inquiry to what degree music, and therefore its effect, is created by our mind 
and to what degree there is at least an objective foundation for its evaluation. 

49. Eventhough one may exclude non-human music by definition, the sonic phenomenon may 
still exist apart from humanity. This question may appear merely speculative or marginal 
but it opens interesting horizons in view of what is objective in music. The Pythagoreans 
certainly would respond affirmatively, at least as far as the harmony of the spheres goes, 
eternally resounding with man usually being unable to hear it consciously. The (Neo-) 
Platonic School, taking its cue from Plato's Timaeus, sees the whole cosmos designed in a 
musical order, and Christian authors speak of the celestial music of the angels (see below 
in ch. 2 n. 46; Ringenbach 1986; Schadel 1995)—but this latter music, just as Tolkien's 
“music of the Ainur,” would have to be based on non-material processes since the angels 


are conceived as spirits whose essence is without physical matter. 
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we are not in a position to answer these questions yet, we shall have to leave our 
definition of music open enough to allow for any direction in which the solution 
of these problems may be found. 

Given the manifold uses of “music” in ancient and modern culture, I pro- 
pose for our study the following twofold definition: music (a), in the proper sense, 
is organized vocal or instrumental sound as produced and perceived by rational 
beings; music (4), in a wider and analogous sense, is non-human sound (e.g. bird 
“songs”) that resembles music (a), and/or it is a structure composed of the same or 
similar organizing principles as music (a). With “resemble” I am not making any 
statement about the origin of music (a): Even if man “discovered” music by imi- 
tating nature, its ontological status needs to remain anthropocentric. “Resemble” 
means that the structure of non-human sound must possess sufficient similarity to 
music (a) in order to allow for the analogy. The last part in the definition of music 
(b) enables us to apply the term “music” to something like the “harmony of the 
spheres,” unintentially produced musical sound, or even to the non-physical world 
(angels, God, etc.). 

Neither definition contains by itself a direct demand for a specific moral, aes- 
thetical, or expressive value in order to speak of music.” Music (a) is then both 
the acoustical phenomenon and the object to be considered in the science or art of 
music; while art will logically only be able to deal with music (a), science may dis- 
cuss music (b) as well. In the present study, the topic will be primarily concerned 
with the evaluation of music (a) and, as mentioned above, not of “povo” accord- 
ing the wider sense of that ancient concept but in abstraction from lyrics and other 
elements that often accompany music. At the same time, it will be important to 
examine to what degree the evaluation of music (a) does depend on extra-musical 
realities which influence the effect of music through some sort of relationship (e.g. 





50. "Organized" means that it is formed by a defined set of rules or patterns (scales, systems, 
etc.). Of course, this definition could also apply to speaking, and given the melodiousness of 
some languages the boundaries between singing and speaking are fluid. However, I do not 
need to treat the distinction between music and language (for this see e.g. Raffman 1993; 
Kivy 2007; Patel 2008; Hodges/Sebald 2011, 150-152) since I am excluding from my study 
the pronunciation of text. The same applies to dance as the physical "acting out" (or visu- 
alizing) of musical and/or textual content, but occasionaly I shall include some reflections 
about it. 

"Rational beings" leaves the option to extend music to the ancient gods or other rational 
(mythological) creatures. 

51. Otherwise "bad" music would need to be called non-music, but this would complicate 
unnecessarily the terminological handling of our topic, because such “non-music” would 
possess all other characteristics of music except for that it would be “bad” in some sense. 
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through mimésis—which refers to music (b)). We shall find that the evaluation of 
music cannot be divorced from the purpose or function attached to music. There- 
fore, the concept of these last two terms now needs some further explanation. 


Purpose and Function 


I have found it very helpful to make a clear distinction between distinction between 
“purpose” and "function".? A purpose is the consciously intended goal of a thing or 
an activity, whereas the term "function" refers to effects produced that are indepen- 
dent of the specific intention or interest of those particular persons creating some- 
thing or performing a certain activity. For example, a children's game is usually 
considered to have no purpose at all (or, at the most, simply the enjoyment of the 
game itself),? but it can at the same time serve various functions such as relaxation 
or the training of social interaction. Likewise, music may or may not be composed 
or performed for a particular purpose (these could be as disparate as pain relief or 
being a stimulant for buying Christmas trees, or to contribute to a healthy culture 
and society), but it will always fulfill some sort of function. We need to under- 
stand "function" here in the widest sense, for even something like the aesthetical 
enjoyment of pure music is included. Applying the distinction between "purpose" 
and "function" to music serves to avoid a mere utilitarian or functionalistic con- 
cept of art—precisely the possibility of not pursuing any "purpose" safeguards the 
non-functional essence of the musical experience. The fact that music does in fact 
exercise multiple functions and is often purposefully put into the service of exterior 
objectives will be important, however, for the attempt to see in what sense musical 
experience might be evaluated. 


The Value of Music 


This leads us to a brief consideration of what “evaluation” and “value” could mean 
in the context of music. In general, we can identify three levels according to which 
music might be evaluated: 





52. lowe this point to my reading of Scruton 1997, 458. 

53. I mean with “purpose” primarily the pursuit of a goal outside of the thing or action; insofar 
as even children "intend" to play (in contrast to simple instincts or subconscious reactions), 
I shall not use the term "purpose" for this aspect which is present in any conscious human 
action. 

54. There is a rough parallelism between these levels and the distinction Plato draws in Leg. 
667b-e, that between delight—YXápic (rendered by the artistic performance), usefulness— 
w@éheta (purpose), and correctness—Op86tn¢ (related to the ethical dimension), only the 
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1) artistic value: inasmuch as a musical piece, style, performance, etc. corre- 
sponds to the standards established within a particular cultural or at least 
musical tradition. The value can depend on intrinsic or extrinsic factors; 
intrinsic is whether or not the music in itself and objectively follows the 
appropriate rules and conventions and possesses the corresponding aes- 
thetic qualities; extrinsic factors are the expectations, which either the artist 
himself, his manager (if there is one), or the audience have and how they 
are met by the skill shown in the composition or during the performance, 
including the context or any circumstance that may render a performance 
successful and enjoyable; 

2) value for a purpose? inasmuch as music serves one or more particular pur- 
poses (outside of itself), which can lie on the individual, social, cosmic, or 
supernatural level—here enter examples such as the usefulness of music 
to coordinate manual labor, instigate to battle, open the heart of a beloved 
one, entertain, heal, put to sleep, etc., all depending on the desired effect;*” 

3) moral value: inasmuch as music influences or even conditions directly human 
dispositions and actions that themselves underlie a moral judgment?—in 





55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


last two of which Plato really considers important for being related to the truth, while 
the first is no more than a game. Another passage could be Grg. 474d-e: something is 
called "kaAóc" according to some “purpose” (“kata tiv xpeíav", later “tà wpéňpa”) or 


J 


some “pleasure” (“kata ovv tiva, &àv ... xaipetv moifj") (also in 475a: “ñóovñ te kai 
&ya0à ópitóuevoc tò kaAóv"); adding to these “ta Kata rob vópovc kai tà EmiTHSEvpaTa” 
("according to the laws and the customs"), which applies to the moral level, we have all 
three levels present. It is interesting that Plato here even makes explicit reference to music 
as an example. 

See e.g. Ball 2010, 278-281 who explains how emotion arises from met or unmet expecta- 
tion, and Huron 2006. 

I am not saying "function" here because one would hardly judge music negatively for not 
fulfilling a non-intended function: it makes no sense to say that a certain dirge or some 
fugue by Bach is a bad national anthem. 

Notice that the value of music in this category does not depend on the moral value of the 
purpose to which the music should serve. A war song is good if it instigates the soldiers 
well to fight—we are not evaluating here the (moral) value that the battle in itself may have. 
A music piece that instigates undesired aggression would be called “bad” according to the 
following third level. 

"Moral" is here understood as referring to good or bad if according or contrary to estab- 
lished norms of character or behavior. In some cases, this third level could overlap with 
the second when the moral effect is directly intended (if, for example, certain music is 
composed to have a moral impact on others); but since this is not always so or not even in 
the majority of the cases, and because of the importance of the third category, I am treating 
it as a separate level. Of course, levels two and three also depend to a certain degree on the 
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this category fall especially the considerations about character formation 
developed by authors such as Plato and Aristides Quintilianus. The moral 
impact of music might be conceived as universal, i.e. being in effect always, 
either without any restrictions (total), or within a specific socio-cultural set- 
ting (limited in place or time), or it might be based on certain anthropologi- 
cal predispositions (brain functions, the interrelation between affectivity and 
reason, etc.). Such an effect might also exist for a particular person or context 
only, without claim to be in force elsewhere. It is obvious that not every 
musical piece or feature elicits such an effect in a noticeable way; to assess the 
conditions for the possibility of this effect is precisely one of the objectives 
of this study. To prove an individual case is, of course, much easier (as all 
that is needed is to find a clear example) than to show any sort of universal 
pattern—but the latter would be required if music is to truly have any moral 
impact on society or even on the political stability of a State. 


We can observe that in a certain way these levels build upon each other: the 
first level (especially the emotional response to music) is the condition for the 
second—for a particular effect of music can only be achieved on the general basis 
of an existing nexus—, and the third can be considered a special case of the second 
by adding the moral aspect. 

A musical piece might undergo a modification or even a change of value from 
concomitant factors, e.g. from text or other extra-musical elements such as dance 
or images that are associated with it and might impose their own value on the 
compound product. As mentioned above, this study will attempt to consider only 
the analyses of the value of music in itself, excluding those other factors as much 
as possible. We need to recognize, however, that it is at times rather difficult to 
distill the arguments having to do with the musical value of pieces that involve 
extra-musical elements as well. 





first level; for instance, a poor musical performance might diminish the effectiveness of the 
music on the other levels (unless it were part of a comedy about bad musicians ...). As with 
any distinction, in real life all these aspects are interrelated. 

59. 'The logic of this principle is obvious when nowadays certain music is by some judged as 
"bad" because the lyrics contain, for instance, satanic or immoral messages. How would 
the same music be judged if it were sung or played to accompany a religious text such as a 


psalm? 
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"Good" and "Bad" 


The terms “good” and “bad” undergo deeper philosophical reflection in antiquity 
especially through Plato and Aristotle who, to a certain extent, became aware of 
their equivocity. To describe the value of music, we have thus far been using the 
term “good” generically to mean something like “having a positive effect,” and 
conversely “bad” to mean “having a negative effect."*! We are now able to draw up 
more precise definitions. All three levels of the value of music laid out above have 
in common that the value depends on some "function," that is, the resulting effect 
or effects, regardless whether intended or not, which music elicits. Whether music 
is good or bad is then equivalent to whether or not it fulfills a specific function. If 
the effect is welcomed, music is "good," and if the effect is not desired, it is "bad." 

The first level concerns mostly the musicians themselves within their art 
insofar as they are to produce music which meets certain expectations.” Here the 
whole debate about aesthetics (What is “beautiful”? When is music beautiful? 
Does it need to be beautiful, and by what standards?) and the value of music in its 
own right without any intended exterior purpose come into play. Music is good 
or bad according to the enjoyment (the pleasure felt by a human being because of 
met expectations, on the aesthetical or emotional level), which playing or listening 
to it provides. Even though music, on this level, may not have any other purpose 
outside of itself, its function as a source of enjoyment is what makes it relevant and 





60. Mostly kaAóc and tò KaAóv or áya0óç as opposed to kakóc/1ó kakóv/kakía or novrpía; 
in Plato above all Hp maz. 293a-300c, Grg. 474d—e, and Symp. 210a-212a; in Aristotle Top. 
1.15 106a21-23 (opposite: tò aioxpóv), 107a3-12, and, along with the concept of virtue 
(apetn), in RA. 1.5.6715 1361a-b and 1.9.1-35 1366a-1367b and in Exh. Nic. 2.2.6-2.6.20 
1104a14-1107a.27. See a more detailed discussion in Horn/Rapp 2002, 227-231. 

61. lam aware that "positive" and "negative" likewise might beg a definition, but in order to 
avoid an infinite regress of definitions, I am appealing to the common meaning of these 
words. 

62. Ancient musicians were not less subject to criticism, sometimes quite mordant, than 
contemporary ones when they performed poorly; e.g. Hor. Ars P. 347-349; Wille 1967, 
332-336. 

63. Some modern artists will not find the cause of enjoyment in beauty (as traditionally under- 
stood) but in some other satisfaction stemming from the piece's correspondence to cer- 
tain rational (or irrational) principles or even ideological, political, or religious tenets. This 
again approaches the "ethical triangle." 

For the study of antiquity in general, of course, the discussion does matter whether music 
as l'art pour l'art or mere enjoyment existed at the time, or whether the ancients knew of a 
purely aesthetic experience; about this see below pp. 55ff and also Wille 1967, 431—434 on 


enjoyment in Roman times. 
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appealing in the first place. The highly interesting questions of why human beings 
enjoy music so much at all and why certain people prefer certain forms of music 
beg for a clarification of the mechanisms behind these preferences, and these bear 
consequences for the other two levels as well. Much of the argument here depends 
on individual or common conventions and tastes and is treated in (ethno-) musi- 
cology, music psychology, and music philosophy. 

The second level supposes an explicit purpose directly pursued in view of 
a particular effect, for in specific contexts music is intentionally employed as a 
means for another end; and the efficiency of achieving this end depends clearly 
on what music does with the human being. In antiquity, we shall see how musical 
tunes help to coordinate actions such as rowing, to heal sickness, to incite love, to 
appease divinities, or to gather courage in battle. In our modern world, music is 
no less utilized in areas such as music therapy, the advertising business, religious 
ceremonies, or to add emotional spice to movies. In all of these, the value of music 
can be held as directly proportional to its effectiveness in achieving the extrinsic 
end aimed for. Good film music, for instance, consists of melodies that match the 
images and deepen their affective impact without annoying or distracting from 
what happens on the screen. Good liturgical music helps to pray and celebrate 
the faith,“ while bad liturgical music distracts from prayer through irritating or 
distracting elements or by transporting feelings which do not foster worship. 
The same piece might be good for helping get work done but bad for pain ther- 
apy. Hence, for each "application" there will exist different rules or criteria, again 
depending on culture and circumstances or on the immediate context, which will 
indicate the precise musical features fitting for the purpose in question. Musicol- 
ogy and music psychology are investigating why music has such a power that it 
stimulates or intensifies certain actions or processes and why certain music is apt 
for certain goals and not for others. 

The third level concerns the moral or (strictly speaking) "ethical" dimension, 
which received particular attention among the ancient theorists. Music is thought 





64. The phrase “gui (bene) cantat bis orat" is often attributed to Augustine, but none of his pre- 
served works contains such a quote, which seems to summarize ideas from Sermo 336.1.1 
(‘cantare amantis est"); see also CCC 1156 with reference to Enarratio in Ps 72.1 (see below 
n. 829). 

65. 'The Catholic Church, for example, has issued documents (see e.g. Predmore 1936 or the 
Church documents assembled at http:// musicasacra.com/resource-lists/, accessed on 
January 18, 2014) which establish criteria about the style of music fitting for Mass or other 
liturgical celebrations. The judgment about what is deemed pleasing to the divinity usually 
depends on the aesthetical tastes of the adherents within each belief-system; we shall dis- 
cuss some of these points in the context of Christian authors below. 
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to be able to predispose the human being towards morally good or bad actions, 
either in the short term, by awakening an immediate reaction to a musical stimu- 
lus in a given situation, or in the long term, by educating or forming the charac- 
ter of children—and indeed persons of any age—through regular and conscious 
exposure to certain music. Upon deeper analysis it becomes clear that it is specific 
parameters such as instruments, modes, melodies, rhythms, etc.—each on its own 
or in combination with other elements—which are held responsible for leading 
people to either constructive or destructive actions or reactions in the interior or 
exterior of the person. “Good” music promotes attitudes or actions seen as positive 
within the ruling moral value system, whereas “bad” music fosters the opposite. 
Ancient authors discussed (and on occasion denied) these effects and their conse- 
quences for the individual and society. Our study is primarily concerned with these 
issues: the power the ancients ascribe to music and how they argue their positions. 
We shall also see to what extent these positions are or could be substantiated by 
modern scientific research. 

It is perhaps important to note that the evaluative terms “good” and “bad” are 
not employed as absolute, antithetical terms but rather as the extreme points on a 
continuum (“best-good-less good” or “problematic-bad-worst”). The value “neu- 
tral” would also be included, indicating that a particular music piece or parameter 
has no significant effect in the value scale. 

Obviously, one single musical piece or feature may be considered on all three 
levels and can produce multiple effects; therefore, the value judgment would need 
to be differentiated, specifying which effect or function one is concerned about. It 
is possible to imagine a musical piece that is characterized by a positive aesthetic 
value (first-level consideration) but triggers a negative moral reaction on the part 
of the listeners (third-level analysis). A tune may be stirring enough to raise 
emotions during a political propaganda rally (second level) but rather primitive 
from an artistic point of view (first level). A meaningful communication of value 
judgments about music, therefore, would require a specification of the purpose 
or function according to which a musical piece, performance, or element is being 
evaluated. 

The following diagram intends to summarize and illustrate the distinctions 
that we have made and the applications that we have pointed out in this section. 





66. An example from another artistic field would be the movie Jud Sif (1940), which at the 
time was considered a cinematographic masterpiece but ought to be judged morally repre- 
hensible because of its abhorrent anti-Semitism. 
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Figure 1-1. Good and bad music—subdivisions. 


Musical Ethos 


Classical scholars, drawing on the usage of the ancient authors themselves,‘ have 
frequently employed the term "ethos" in discussing characteristics and effects of 
music. We need to explain the exact meaning of this term as the concept is rather 
complex and not always used in the same way. 

The OED” defines the English word “ethos,” with reference to Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, as "the characteristic spirit, prevalent tone of sentiment, of a people or 
community." The term "spirit" in English is not precise; the sense of the word can 
be better understood by looking at the two Greek words on which the English 





67. For one example see Arist. Po/. 8.5.8 1340239: “èv dé voic uéAectv abtoic &oti uuuñuqra 
t@v rj8Gv—in the tunes themselves are representations of é¢é [gr. plural of ethos].” 

68. Mentioned here may be especially Abert's groundbreaking work Die Lehre vom Ethos in der 
griechischen Musik (1899/1962) and Anderson's Ethos and Education in Greek Music (1966). 
There are, of course, more and also some recent publications, e.g. Lippman 1963 and 1992, 
3-16; Zoltai 1970; Mathiesen 1984; Boccadoro 2002; others treat musical ethos in particu- 
lar authors or regarding specific aspects (e.g. Hornbostel 1929; Wilkonson 1938; Solomon 
1981; Rossi 1988; Pagliara 2000). 

69. http://www.oed.com/view/Entry/64840?redirectedFrom=ethos#eid, accessed on August 
18, 2012. 
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etymologically depends: £006? (“custom, habit”) and the older 780¢” ("custom; 
manners; (moral) character" as action patterns congealed into a person or society). 
These terms are closely related, but the second is prevalent in the context of educa- 
tion (e.g. in Pl. Resp. 375a—e; 500d and in Arist. Ez). Nic. 2.1.1ff 1102a14ff) and of 
music when its role in character formation (e.g. Pl. Resp. 400d; Arist. Pol. 8.5.4-10 
1339b43-1340b19) or when the nature of elements such as modes are discussed.” 

The usage of the English term "ethos" is not always clear. Anderson con- 
ceives its essential meaning in the context of music for the ancient authors as "the 
double power of expressing and also of influencing our moral nature." The texts 
which Anderson discusses reveal, however, a spectrum comprising other elements 
of "character" (a word which Anderson justly rejects as a proper translation of 
"ethos")/* not limited to morality. "Relaxedness," for example, by itself does not 
necessarily imply a specific ethical value and could be seen positive in the context 
of an eased state of mind,” while to the contrary it could appear negative (and 
does so more frequently in ancient texts) as a lack of self-control or fortitude.” 





70. In opposition to “pvoet—by nature" in Arist. Eth. Nic. 1179b21; LSJ 480 assumes that this 
word is rather a falsa lectio for "Boc." It is documented since the 5* century BC, but both 
terms are also used together, especially by Plato and Aristotle, with distinct meanings (e.g. 
"f & ñu) €& &Oovc" in Arist. Eth. Nic. 2.1 1103217, cf. Pl. Leg. 792e); see for this and the 
following Horn/Rapp 2002, 155-157. 

71. In opposition to 1480c, among others, in Longinus 9.15 and in Aristotle's RZeroric. A brief 
history of the term can be found in Anderson 1994, 135-136. He calls it a “habitual human 
behavior," first (in Homer) used with a metaphor of place, then qualified with adjectives 
expressing moral evaluation (Hes. Op. 67f) and being able to be taught (id. 699). Aristotle 
is the first to apply the term explicitly to music, even though the Pythagoreans and Plato 
do talk, even though in other terms, about the moral value of music. Anderson leaves it 
open whether the idea of the ethical dimension of music stems from Greece or is a foreign 
import, or both. Since ethos in music is documented for China and India, an Eastern origin 
is possible, but the idea may also have developed in Greece independently. 

72. E.g.Pl. Resp. 398c-401b; Cleonides 206.3-18; AQ 1.8 (W-I 15.19-20) er passim; 1.9 (W-I 
19.7-10) with n. 116 in GMW 2.420; 1.11 (W-I 22.11-12, using yapaxtijp) with n. 126 
in GMW 2.424; 1.12 (W-I 30.9); Sext. Emp. Math. 6.49. See about this also GMW 
2.432—-433 n. 150. 

73. Anderson 1966, 32. "Moral nature" seems to mean the (changeable) disposition of a human 
being towards moral (good or bad) attitudes or actions. 

74. "Ethos" in the Greek sense indeed contains both possibly neutral character traits and moral 
elements, but then Anderson reduction of ethos to “moral nature” is not adequate. See 
similar Strunk 1998, 13-14 n. 21. Barker (e.g. GMW 2.432-433) often translates “Oog” 
with "character." 

75. For instance, áváravotc in Arist. Pol. 1339b13—27, or ói&Xuouç in Ptol. Harm. 100.2. 

76. For instance, &veotc in Ath. 633c or xaÀopóç in ps.-Plut. Mus. 1141e. 
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Whenever the ancients intend to form a certain character trait through musical 
education, they give this trait—and the music that fosters it—a value judgment on 
the third (moral) level as introduced above, for being a disposition towards good 
behavior. However, the concept of musical ethos is not limited to the context of 
education and so does not necessarily have a moral dimension." Both expressing 
and creating ethos through music would actually belong to the second level unless 
the effect consists in influencing character or dispositions in the moral sense (by 
forming, habituating, or inclining in a specific manner towards morally relevant 
actions), which we have reserved for the third level. 

In the present study, “ethos”—with "ez/e" as a transliteration of the Greek 
plural *ij0n—and “ethical” in the context of music will be used in a wide sense 
to make it applicable to character (i.e. individual patterns of being or behavior, 
including, but not limited to, the moral dimension) or nature of a person or of a 
group of persons (a society) and, in analogy, of music or musical features insofar 
as they are conceptually comparable to human behavior (and, hence, held to either 
express or influence the character of a person or of society).’* Now, whenever music 
is expected to fulfill, on the second level, the function of expressing an equivalent 





77. Still, Anderson's entry, written together with Mathiesen, in the GMM 8.403, suggests 
a rather narrow definition of ethos: “sense of ‘character’, more precisely ‘moral charac- 
ter’, often regarded as the result of habituation.” But in the context of music therapy, for 
instance, we would not speak of a moral context. 

78. For the point of expression see Lippman 1963, 194: “cultural values are embodied in words, 
dance, and melody, becoming the basis of specific musical genres—of closely defined styles 
and types of melody with particular ethical natures.” Lippman goes on to emphasize that 
this sort of music is representational and cannot be comprehended “from the vantage point 
of pure art” (see also ch. 2, pp. 55ff). 

Although he justly remarks a little after that the Greek concept of "uovotki]" is origi- 
nally complete only comprising text, melody, and dance, confusion arises when on the one 
hand he later (197ff) talks about "poetry" and “music” again in separate terms, but on the 
other attributes to music educational value or “moral influence” based on examples (e.g. the 
singing of “great heroic exploits”) where the ethical impact is clearly due to the text and 
not to the musical elements, and even the glory immortalized in “song” refers much more 
to the text than the melody which, in almost all cases, in fact has vanished (and even more 
has the corresponding dance). This shows that it is not helpful to study the ethical force of 
music by including into its definition text and dance (even though for the Greeks only all 
of these together may have been the ideal musical “event”), for otherwise the part music (in 
our definition) plays becomes confused with what poetry means and achieves already on 
its own. Our question is: What is the specifically musical contribution to “ethos”? The only 
clear examples Lippman gives are the “directly stimulating effect” of military music (199) 
and the “medical purification of the soul” in the Pythagorean Brotherhood (200). 
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aspect of ethos (e.g. “quietness”), and it does so effectively and properly, then this 
music is good (and if it does not, it is bad), and the value judgment would depend 
on an analysis of the correspondence between the musical ability of expressing 
ethos and the expressed ethos. Whether such an expression is actually possible 
is part of the debate about music and expressivity, which will be looked at in the 
course of chapters 3 and 4. But in the context of influencing morality (third level), 
the value of music depends exclusively on the resulting moral effect, and the only 
reason for music to have a value here is that it is avowed to provoke these disposi- 
tions or actions with moral relevance in a person or a group of persons. 

These distinctions may sound rather abstract at this stage, but it has been 
necessary to introduce them for clarity of language and concept. As soon as we 
shall discuss the particular cases contributed by the various authors, the different 
applications of “ethos” will become more tangible. 


Summary 


Music then, defined as an acoustical phenomenon of organized vocal (sung) or 
instrumental sound, consciously composed and perceived by human or other ratio- 
nal beings, is subject to value judgments on at least three distinct levels: art (or aes- 
thetics), exterior purpose, and morals. On each of these levels each musical piece or 
parameter can be evaluated based on a specific effect that the musical phenomenon 
exerts on the human person (in general or in an individual case) and whether this 
fulfills well or badly an expected function. Ancient Greek theorists apply the term 
"f9oc/ethos" to characteristics of music that belong to the third and, in certain 
cases, to the second level of evaluation; they sought to apply the effects of these 
functions of music in areas such as music education and therapy. 


Reasons for Studying Greek and Roman Sources 


The discussion about what music can be considered “good” or “bad,” is proba- 
bly as old as the ability of humans to produce music.” This study will be dedi- 
cated to great extent to explore specifically the views of ancient Greek and Latin 
authors. Music was a dominant ingredient of everyday life during antiquity, which 
resembles somewhat our current situation.? The classical authors developed a 





79. Düring 1958, 175: “The distinction between good and bad music is something we can 
follow as far back as our literary sources bring us.” 

80. The universality of music as such for the ancients is a commonplace; e.g. Quint 2.17.10: 
“Cantatur ac saltatur per omnis gentes aliquot modo.” 
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quite sophisticated music theory, both regarding the technical and the ethical 
dimension, which has been extremely influential on the development of music in 
the Western tradition.* Human sciences such as philosophy, psychology, history, 
ethnology, etc., continue to profit from their theoretical groundwork, given their 
keen insights into human nature and society. Especially in the area of philosophy, 
the recourse to Greco- Roman antiquity has been constant. Regarding music, the 
amount of reference to ancient authors during the Renaissance and growing inter- 
est in recent scholarship? indicate that the investigation of the power and effects 
of music should take into account what ancient music theory had to say about it. 
Fortunately, many of the surviving pertinent texts of ancient authors about music 
are by now readily accessible and have been commented on and discussed. 

The Greeks systematically theorized about music in all its dimensions—except, 
apparently, for harmony as developed in the modern Western tradition. Scholarship 
has explored ancient Greek (and, to a lesser degree, Roman) music already to a 
great extent,“ but what ancient theorists expounded concerning the moral or ethi- 
cal implications and consequences of music has been studied relatively little.® It has 





81. Anderson 1966, 32, states that the Greeks’ “doctrines on ethos possess a maturity and 
philosophical interest beyond those of all other peoples.” This statement is strengthened 
by the fact that later authors, especially since the Renaissance, depend directly on Greek 
and Latin writers and carried their ideas further. Those later contributions must for the 
most part remain outside of the scope of the present work; in addition, they have added 
little regarding the ethical aspects of music. Other cultures such as China or India have 
developed their own theory on music and ethos, which, despite its natural differences, 
runs astoundingly parallel to the Mediterranean but would also exceed the limits of this 
study. For a first reference see NOHM 1.86-87 (China), 196-199 (India), and Tame 1984 
(33-71 China; 170-186 India) who gathers much material but whose evidence is poorly 
referenced and lacking a scientific apparatus; see also Sachs 1943, 105-194. Virtue educa- 
tion through music in China is well described by Yuhwen Wang in the OHPME, ch. 15. 
'The developments in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt are for a good part interrelated 
with Greece and Rome. A completely separate study would need to be made on the the- 
ories of musical ethos from the Renaissance onward (considering figures such as Marsilio 
Ficino (1433-1499), Giosoffo Zarlino (1517-1590), or Athanasio Kircher (1602-1680); 
see a summary by Thram in the OHPME 195-200, beginning with Hildegard of Bingen 
(1098-1179); Gouk 2000, 183-192, and Gouk 2004. 

82. See for a brief summary Mathiesen 1999, 1-6. 

83. Especially in Barker 1984/2004, Strunk 1998, and Mark 2008 as well as Mathiesen 1999 
and Wille 1967; for Christian authors see McKinnon 1987. 

84. For an extensive bibliography with the most prominent scholarship on Greek music see 
Mathiesen 1999; for more recent publications, to my knowledge, no comprehensive bibli- 
ography exists. 

85. Mainly in Abert 1899; Lippman 1963 and 1964; Anderson 1966; Mathiesen 1984; Barker 
2005. All of these works proceed in chronological order and do not provide a systematic 
approach (except, to a certain extent, the ones by Abert and Barker). 
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been almost 50 years since the last full monograph on the topic in English—that 
of Anderson—was published. Furthermore, the major works by Abert, Lippman, 
and Anderson are each in their own way limited. Abert holds the merit of having 
pioneered the field in a remarkable way, but posterior scholarship had much to add 
and correct; also, his historical overview does suffers from the lack of analysis in 
the detail. Lippman and Anderson discuss only some of the relevant authors and 
texts and do not always proceed with the terminological or methodical clarity that 
one would desire for a clear-cut understanding of the matter. Above all, I have 
not found much research that would have undertaken a systematic philosophical 
evaluation of the ancients’ tenets regarding the power and value of music. It seems 
of interest, therefore, to offer as complete a collection as possible of the various 
positions and arguments so as to gain a solid grasp of and appreciation for their 
ideas on musical ethos. 


Recent Interest and Progress in Understanding 
the Power of Music 


Over the past few decades, the amount of contemporary scientific research and pop- 
ular literature on the power and effect of music has mushroomed. In the public 
square, the issue of the ethical value of music or at least of certain musical forms has 
been the object of considerable polemics. Perhaps more importantly, there has been 
a wealth of empirical material gathered in the areas of neurophysiological brain anal- 
ysis,*° ethnomusicology, and music psychology." A host of field studies accompanies 
the sustained rise of music therapy as an attractive alternative or complement to 
traditional medical treatment for certain pathological phenomena.** A multitude of 
other branches benefits from the results of these sciences, among them education,” 
the movie industry, and advertising.” One should expect, therefore, that modern 
human science contributes important answers to the above-mentioned questions 
regarding evaluating music and the nexus of music and emotion. 





86. E.g. Koelsch 2005, Thaut 2005, Patel 2008, and the pertaining chapters in the OHME and 
OHMP. 

87. A good survey on the current state of research give the OHMP and OHME. A well-struc- 
tured diagram of the sciences involved in the study of music can be found in Hodges/ 
Sebald 2011, 4. 

88. For a first overview on this vast field may serve Wigram/Pedersen/Bonde 2002 and 
Wheeler 2005. 

89. E.g. Mark 2008 and McPherson 2006. 

90. E.g. Packard 1957. 
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In view of this development, it seems important to create the basis for a dia- 
logue between the considerations of the ancient authors as regards the evaluation 
of music and related research results in the various scientific fields.” On the one 
hand, the analysis and interpretation of the ancients can be enriched by contrast- 
ing their ideas with modern approaches; on the other hand, today's highly special- 
ized academic world is at times hampered by a compartmentalization that runs the 
danger of losing that holistic view which allowed peoples of the past to connect 
realities from different sectors of learning and from there again find deeper and 
perhaps more complete explanations for each of these realities.” 

The present study attempts to prepare an encounter between these hitherto 
largely unconnected disciplines of classical philology and those sciences mentioned 
above, so as to integrate the valid contributions of each towards a better general 
understanding of musical ethos. I do not pretend to offer a full-fledged interdis- 
ciplinary analysis; instead, I seek to provide a new and—to the extent of what is 
possible—complete presentation of the ancients’ views on good and bad music 
and, more specifically, what can be called "musical ethos," together with a critical 
evaluation of each author in general and points that require further reflection and 
input from science. To facilitate the latter, the study includes an account of the 
general state of affairs in the sciences mentioned above as related to our topic. 


The Prospective of the Present Work 


After all these preliminary comments we are now finally in conditions to describe 
more completely the objective and course of our study. The point of departure is 
the desire to understand better the power of music on human beings, particularly 





91. Contemporary authors who elaborate on music and its power in general (see those men- 
tioned above in n. 24) do draw at times from both ancient texts and the experimental 
sciences but often in a rather eclectic way and without sufficient methodological or philo- 
sophical penetration. Günther Wille's essay from as early as 1962 on music and healing in 
antiquity could have been a good starting point but, published in the not very high-profile 
journal of the German Orff Society, does not appear to have found any resonance (even 
though also published in English translation). Other isolated studies are Meinecke 1948 
and Gamberini 1996. The standard works on Music Therapy, music and emotion, and 
music and education almost completely pass over authors of antiquity, apart from occa- 
sional generic references to Plato's dispositions on music in the Republic and Laws or Aris- 
totle's comments in the last book of his Politics. Very few seem to have taken note of other 
relevant contributors such as Aristides Quintilianus. 

92. Cf. Plato’s explanation for the need to consider the whole so as to discover the proper func- 
tion of the part, in Corm. 156e-157a. 
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whether music can have ethical value and how this can be established if music does 
have it. Given the fact that ancient Greek and Latin authors treated the question of 
musical ethos with quite some dedication and insight in the context of a culture in 
which music played a dominant role, in a first step we shall dedicate ample space to 
provide an adequate picture of the descriptions and evaluations of musical ethos in 
antiquity. To achieve this, we shall glean insights into the role and power of music 
in by analyzing references to music found in Greek and Roman literary works 
(ch. 2). We shall then present and discuss in some detail all noteworthy writings 
that explicitly deal with the impact and ethical value of music. The panorama will 
stretch from the Pythagoreans down to Christian antiquity until Isidore of Seville 
(ch. 3). This exposition seeks to be in tune and dialogue with relevant scholarship; 
this is the reason for the rather extensive footnote apparatus. 

In a second step (ch. 4), we turn to considerations that mostly stem from 
modern-day studies in music philosophy and psychology. An integrated system 
concerning music, ethos, and emotion will be proposed and certain questions 
identified to be considered by the sciences involved. In this way, the stage will be 
opened for further research that can contribute to a full interdisciplinary approach 
to these issues. The ultimate objective is to shed light on the discussion about 
“good” and “bad” music by clarifying and sorting terminology, concepts, experi- 
ences, and theories, and by elucidating the factors that come into play—or at least 
should—when music is subjected to ethical judgment. 

Due to the necessity to narrow the subject matter, here is not the place to 
explain in detail the nature of Greek music with respect to its history, the different 
genres, instruments, and the technical intricacies of harmonic systems, tones, modes, 
and notation. For all of this, very competent guides are available in abundance.” 





93. Barker (GMW volumes 1 & 2) assembles an anthology of primary texts on Greek music 
with very detailed and instructive introductions and footnotes. West 1992 presents the first 
thorough discussion of Greek music in all its different aspects. Anderson 1994 gives a survey 
on Greek music performance based on archeological and literary records. Comotti’s book 
(1989, an amplified English translation of an original work in Italian from 1979) represents 
a rather general overview but also includes Roman music, though only in rather generic 
terms. Good and concise is Neubecker 1994 (in Ger.). Mathiesen 1999 offers another 
detailed description of music in Greek life, dedicating more than half of his sizeable volume 
to the discussion of music theory from Aristoxenus down to Byzantine times. Power 2010 
presents an in-depth-study of the whole cultural context of the citharede throughout antiq- 
uity. See also the OCD 1003-1012 and GMM 10.327-348. These and Wille (see below 


n. 95) have been my main sources for the material presented in the following pages. 
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Literature on Roman music is much scarcer,”* but Günther Wille provides in his 
monumental study” most of the necessary information. 

In recent decades, there have been interesting advances in the study and 
performance of actual ancient pieces. A number of original documents of music 
notation and composition were unearthed and edited.” Likewise, several musi- 
cal groups have undertaken to perform and record these songs on reconstructed 
ancient instruments, which can give us a quite accurate impression of how some of 
those pieces that ancient authors discuss actually sounded.” As interesting as these 
discoveries and reconstructions in themselves are, they do not in themselves make 
easier the attempt to evaluate objectively the ethical judgments of ancient authors 





94. For an overview and bibliographical references in general see GMM 21.606-614. Some 
more recent titles are Scoditti 2009, Rocconi 2010, and Moore 2012. 

95. In his 799 page opus, Wille 1967 has exhaustively collected and systematically presented 
over 4000 literary references on music in ancient Rome along with archaeological, epi- 
graphic and numismatic evidence. Unfortunately to date no English translation of this 
study has ever been provided. His work has been included dutifully in the pertinent bib- 
liographies, but few scholars seem to have ploughed through this treasure-box and drawn 
the corresponding conclusions (see e.g. Landels 1999, 172 who still holds that “the role of 
music in Roman life and literature was very limited indeed compared with its all-pervad- 
ing influence in Greek culture”, similar still Barker in OCD 1003; Sachs 1943, 272-273 
handles Rome’s relevance for music on one page; Wille is considered adequately in GMM 
21.606). While the main thrust of the work aims at disproving the Romans’ alleged lack 
of musicality (as a response to positions held as in Mountford 1965), its great value lies in 
detailed descriptions of Roman musical life and thought along with all original Latin and 
Greek fulltext quotations in the footnotes. 

One problem in Wille’s work consists in that he does not consider sufficiently that terms 
such as carmen or cantare do not always signify music but may refer to something spoken or 
recited. Wille addresses this briefly at the beginning (38-39) and admits that the distinc- 
tion is difficult; this brings about that some of his witnesses may lose their conclusiveness. 
However, a vast majority of undisputable references keeps most of his arguments fully 
intact. 

In Wille 1977 this documentation is molded into a chronological account, including a 
survey of scholarship up to the date of publication. 

96. The most recent and complete collections of these are in West 1992b and West/Egert 
Péhlmann 2001. 

97. See e.g. Mathiesen 2007 in a (rather negative) review of Hagel/Harrauer 2005. There are 
various recordings on the market and on the internet, e.g. http://www.kerylos.fr/index_ 
en.php (Ensemble Kérylos), http:/ /www.oeaw.ac.at/kal/agm/ (computer-generated by gm/ (computer-generated by 
Hagel), http:/Avww.melpomen.ch/home_english.html (Melponen), http://classics. 
uc.edu/music/ (William A. Johnson, University of Cincinnati); http://www.north- 
pacificmusic.com/Greeks. html (De Organographia) (all accessed August 14, 2014). 
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about the music of their time. We still cannot know with certainty to what degree 
that a present-day performance mirrors what the ancients would have heard; there 
are simply too many elements related to the musical fragments which are not 
definitively settled and may always remain subject to various hypotheses. Beyond 
that, though, how the sound of such music affects the modern listener would in 
any case differ greatly from the impression it made on the ancient audience, just 
considering the very different and much more developed musical styles and genres 
that we have grown up with and gotten used to. It would be futile to try simulat- 
ing an effect for which the parameters of culture, expectations, and conditioning 
cannot be sufficiently restored. We are bound, therefore, to stick to the testimonies 
from the ancients themselves and how they report that music of their time was 
experienced and judged. 

It would certainly have been desirable to analyze and compare the various 
views on the ethical value not only of music as a whole but of each of the indi- 
vidual elements that form part of the musical experience, such as rhythm,” mel- 
ody, instruments, etc. Even though I have gathered much corresponding material, 
a complete discussion would have exceeded the possibilities of time and space. 
Hopefully these lacking pieces can be provided at a later date. The above not- 
withstanding, in the course of the discussion of the various authors there will be 
necessarily references to the ethical value of concrete musical elements. 


A few technical notes: I have included many original language citations and terms 
so as to allow the knowledgeable reader to have access to the precise original for- 
mulation and terminology. In the Latin texts cited the following orthographic 
rules are applied: “u” and "v" are distinguished; “j” (as used in some editions) is 
written as “i”; sentences begin with a capital letter. For spellings of proper names I 
follow the OCD. All translations given are my own unless otherwise stated. Ref- 
erence to modern language translations is made in footnotes by translator and year 
of publication, even though in the bibliography each item is listed under the name 
of the ancient author. When applicable, special citation formats are indicated at 
the beginning of the section where the corresponding author is discussed (in ch. 3). 





98. Moore 2012, 171, dismisses the ancients' theories on the ethos of rhythmical meters as 
"often based on false etymologies and naive assumptions about the ethical effects of musi- 
cal patterns (...), for no ancient meter can we assume a fixed, unchanging character," but 
in the following he does discuss the various meters of Roman comedy, their traditional 
ethical associations and the effect they produced in contrasting with each other. Moore's 
appendix II offers statistics for meters by characters (gender, social status and other roles) 
which does reveal certain preferences. The only systematic work reviewing ancient theories 
on rhythmical ethos seems to be Amsel 1887. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Effect of Music 
in Greek and Latin 
Literature 





What Music Does—Phenomenological Survey 


The Place of Music in Greek and Roman Culture 


Music has been an integral component of life in all cultures and throughout all 
ages.! It plays a particularly large role in the ancient Greek way of life, much more 
than is usually acknowledged.* About seventeen centuries ago, Aristides Quintil- 
ianus describes the presence of music within the life of the ancient Greeks in these 
terms: 


1. The article “Music” in the GMM concludes that music can be considered a “human uni- 
versal” (at the end of section 3.7), or a cultural universal (at the end of 1.5). Hodges/Sebald 
2011, 19 go as far as to say: “Musicality is at the core of what it means to be human.” 

2. What will be said about Greece applies, mutatis mutandis, to Rome as well, insofar as there 
was a direct continuation of Greek culture transmitted through the Hellenistic educational 
system, which was in place with few variations until the end of antiquity (cf. Marrou 1956, 
95-96). Roman particularities will receive mention wherever serving the purposes of the 
present work. 

West 1992, 1-2 lists some embarrassing flaws in scholarship due to “the average classi- 
cist’s unconcern with the realities of music”, such as “the ubiquitous rendering of aulos, a 


>” 


reed-blown instrument, by ‘flute’. 
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There is certainly no action among men that is carried out without music. Sacred 
hymns and offerings are adorned with music, specific feasts and the festal assemblies 
of cities exult in it, wars and marches are both aroused and composed through music. 
It makes sailing and rowing and the most difficult of the handicrafts not burdensome 
by providing an encouragement for the work. It has even been employed by some of 
the barbarians in their funeral rites to break off the extreme of passion by means of 


melody? 


In antiquity, lack of musical knowledge equaled lack of education; in ancient 
Greece, instruction in lyre playing, for example, ^was considered indispensable to 
education, not merely at Athens but throughout the Greek city-states,” and all 
educated youths learned to play lyre between the ages" between the ages of four- 
teen to sixteen.‘ 

Marrou asserts that “Greek culture and education were artistic rather than 
scientific, and Greek art was musical before it became literary and plastic.” The 
Greeks “looked upon themselves first and foremost as musicians.” Lohmann even 
traces the development of the Greek alphabet, an adaptation of the Semitic con- 
sonant characters, back to the musical sense of the Greeks. Nietzsche saw in the 
spirit of music the birthplace for Greek poetry (and tragedy in particular) because 
for him music “is something like a transcendental precondition for the possibility 
of language,” and his often cited intuition about the opposite poles of Apollonian 





3. Mus. 2.4 57.23-31, tr. Mathiesen 1983, 120. Barker in GMW 2.461 translates teAeitat in 
the first sentence with “is complete” (instead of Mathiesen’s simple and technical “carried 
out”); from what follows the verb does seem to imply that the fullness of an action is 
only brought about by music; “accomplished” would perhaps reflect best this ambiguity 
in English. In the second sentence, no English translation can mirror the association that 
Koopobvtat carries beyond “adorning” (Mathiesen) or “beautifying” (Barker), which is the 
order of the cosmos into which music transports the worshiper. 

The fact that Aristides uses stock examples for his affirmation of music’s universality 
does not need to mean that the author wrote without direct observation or experience. 

4. Anderson 1994, 160; cf. Ar. Eg. 985-995; Cic. Tusc. 1.2.4; Arch. 9.20; Quint. 1.10.19-21; 
see also Wille 1967, 452; Wilson 2003, 184—185. 

5. Marrou 1956, 41. 

6. Lohmann 1980, 168-169. He goes so far to call this a nodal point in world history, com- 
parable to the detonation of the first atomic bomb or the landing on the moon, because in 
his view it led to the “musical” development of the Athenian form of polis (in contrast to 
the Semitic-Phoenician) and also to the logic-analytical way of thought. 

7. Higgins 1986, 663; see Nietzsche 1872. 
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and Dionysian character describes two extremes between which not only Greek 
music, but all of Greek life oscillates.? 

The Romans for their part inherit the rich Hellenistic form of Greek musical 
and poetic tradition but also make their own contributions.? One typically Roman 
characteristic of musical performance is the tendency to magnify everything up to 
bombastic dimensions.'? 

In order to get a more concrete picture of exactly how the ancients experienced 
music in their lives, it seemed fitting to survey representative texts which convey a 
sense of the various ways and contexts in which music was experienced. We shall 
begin our survey with Homer who served as the touchstone of culture during the 
whole classical period.. We shall then refer to a wide variety of other testimonies 
for a general overview of the presence of music in Greek and Roman society before 
passing on to a systematic listing and analysis of the concrete characteristics and 
the various effects of music found in the classical texts. 


When, How, and to What Effect Music Is Used 


Music enters the historical scene of the Mediterranean world through aiodoi, wan- 
dering bards who sing of epic battles and great adventures, referring to stories that 
were historical, semi-historical or mythological in character.’ At royal courts or 





»&« 


8. However, if "Apollonian" means "measure" and "Dionysian" "excess," as Nietzsche seems to 
understand them, a balance between the two is not possible. Jaeger 1954, 248 (in vol. 2) gives 
a different interpretation (rational-irrational) and sees them harmonized in Plato's Symposium. 

9. For a detailed discussion of the originality and presence of music in Roman culture see 
Wille 1967. 

10. This can be verified by comparing classical Greece and Hellenistic Rome in the variety and 
amount of instruments used (especially in the areas of cult, military, and theater), the lav- 
ishness and refinement of instrument production (see Wille 1967, 173-174), and the level 
of artistic virtuosity as guaranteed by professional artists (id. 327—332). Carinus maintained 
an orchestra with hundreds of musicians (Vopiscus, Carus et Carinus et Numerianus 19.2-3); 
for this we find Hellenistic precedents such as Ptolemy Philadelphos (Athen. 5.201f: a 
procession choir of 600, among them 300 kitharists). The accumulation of extremely large 
numbers of musicians in theaters seems common (cf. Sen Ep. 84.10). 

11. Kaimio 1977, 17, further justifies the preferential treatment of Homer’s epics (in her case 
for the analysis of sound vocabulary) with their rich quantity of sound characterizations 
hardly reached in later authors who, for their part, rely much on the Homeric tradition. 

12. Just as in the later medieval period they sing at the courts of the ancient kings and nobles. 
It may be pointed out that also in ancient India (referring to the first centuries BC) poetry 
was always recited and sung by bards accompanied by various instruments and at times by 


dancers (see MGG Sachteil 4.664). 
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during public celebrations, bards recite melodiously in verse, accompanying them- 
selves on the phorminx or the /yra.? Those performances constitute a privileged 
form of entertainment, which elicits excitement and not infrequently moves to 
tears (e.g. Od. 1.336; 8.83-95, 521-541). The possibly first of these bards whose 
texts have come down to us is known to us as Homer." From him we glean insights 
not only into his own profession,’ but also into the general role that music- 
making played at the time of which he narrates or at least in which he lived. 


The Iliad and the Odyssey 


The Iliad. The world of Homer, though more famous for its heroic battles and 
Odysseus’ exotic travels, is full of music.!° In the //iad, to be sure, the context is pre- 
dominantly war: A whole day long young Achaeans sing and dance to secure the 
benevolence of the god Apollo (1.472—473); Trojan soldiers play instruments at the 
campfire (10.11-13); the Achaeans celebrate their victory with a paean (22.391—4); 
we learn about the custom ofa war dance (7.241)! and witness a terrorizing trumpet- 
like war-cry (18.219-222).'* It does not come across as unusual that a warrior 
like Achilles sings in the sole presence of his intimate friend Patroclus “of men’s 





13. Fora detailed treatment of these and other stringed instruments of the time and the use of 
these terms by the ancient authors, see Barker 1984, 4-14; West 1992, 48-80; Anderson 
1994, 171-179. 

14. Scholarly debate continues on whether there was a person named Homer or several 
unknown ones who wrote down texts long existing in oral tradition; West 1996 collects 
strong arguments for a later dating for the I/iad (between 678 and 630), declaring it 
younger than Hesiod. For the current state of the discussion about the authorship of I/iad 
and Odyssey see Powell 2007—who holds that the singer of both was the same man (xv)— 
and Morris 2011. West 2011 argues in favor of different authors. In general, the references 
to music in the Odyssey are mostly linked to joyous social gatherings and therefore transmit 
more of the pleasureable and delightful aspects related to music than those found in the 
Iliad. In this work I shall speak of "Homer" as the conventional name for whoever com- 
posed the written text of both epics. 

15. Cf, for instance, his frequent references to singers at banquets, especially in Oz. 1.153-155, 
325—326, 421-422; 4.17-19; 8.43-47, 62-61, 248—369, 471—541, 9.3-7, 17.261-271, 358- 
359, 605—606, 22.330—353, and his alleged self-references in Od. 8.62—-65 and in the Hom. 
Hymn to Apollo 3.172. 

16. Textual quotes for Homer’s epics are from the Lattimore translations 1962 and 1967 
respectively. 

17. Atleast interpreted as such by Barker 1984, 28 n. 28. 

18. In 3.1-9, there is a contrast between the yelling Trojans and the silent Achaeans; cf. the 
discussion of music in war in Gell. 1.11.1-7. 
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fame,” accompanying himself on the phorminx (9.186-191). At the same time, 
Paris’ music-making is associated rather to his effeminate character (3.54, 393-394); 
thus Priam, in his pain over his slain son Hector, curses in one breath “the disgraces, 
the liars and the dancers, champions of the chorus, the plunderers of their own 
people” (24.261). 

Song also serves to express sorrow: Achilles’ mother along with the Nereids 
weeps over her son in a threnody (18.51-66), and so does Achilles himself over 
Patroclus (18.314—318; 23.17—23); Trojan women, led by Hector’s wife Andro- 
mache, lament his death with a dirge (24.721-776). 

Although principally a war narrative, the Jiad also gives clues to the use of 
music in everyday life.On the shield of Achilles we find songs and dance at a 
wedding (18.493-496)," herdsmen making music (18.526), a musical harvest 
procession (18.569-572), and the dancing and singing of young men and girls 
in a festive celebration (18.593—605).?! Music features as a gift from the gods 
as much as warfare (13.730—731). This is because the gods themselves enjoy 
“the beautifully wrought lyre in the hands of Apollo” and “the antiphonal sweet 
sound of the Muses singing” during their banquets (1.601-604). Hence the 
Muse (or Muses) is to be invoked by the singing poet—as is first attested in 
Homer and thenceforth conventionally done.” It is emblematic that the Miad, 
the first great piece of ancient Greek literature, begins precisely with the words: 
“Sing, goddess.” 





19. Ovid, however, has Briseis reproach Achilles for doing this instead of fighting: Ep. 
3.113-116. 

20. The use of the lyre for a wedding is also attested in 24.63. 

21. A reference to girls dedicated to singing and dancing occurs in 16.179-183, as a sidenote 
while the Myrmidons are gathering for battle. 

22. The Muses are often invoked in the singular (eg. I7. 1.1, Od. 1.1; Verg. Aen. 1.8), sometimes 
in the plural (e.g. Hes. Theog. 1ff, 36ff; Op. 1-4), depending on whether the poet has one 
particular Muse in mind such as Calliope, the “most eminent” (Hes. Theog. 79) Muse of 
epic poetry (Ant. Pal. 9.504, 505), or all nine, or “the Muse" as a collective noun for a plural; 
cf. OCD 1002. 

Impiety towards the Muses is sanctioned with serious consequences. Homer tells us 
about the Thracian Thamyris, the only professional singer mentioned in the I/iad, who for 
his boasting was maimed and deprived of voice and memory (2.594-600). Anderson 1994, 
29 holds him to be the first identifiable bard whatsoever. Whether the fact that professional 
singers do not otherwise appear in the Tiad (in contrast to the Odyssey) is due more to the 
difference in plot setting or to an actual different stage of musical development (as Ander- 
son ibid., 24 seems to suggest) cannot be clarified based on the evidence at hand. 
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The Odyssey. While in the Iad these carefree and pleasant performances are 
restricted to the gods and meta-representations, the Odyssey offers copious exam- 
ples of music performed at banquets and other joyful celebrations (8.253, 370- 
384),? including a (fake) wedding (23.133-136). At times the bards’ names are 
mentioned (as in the case of Phemius and Demodocus). The Phaeacians practice 
a sort of musical ball-game (6.100-101).?* We encounter two goddesses singing 
"with sweet voice" while weaving (Calpyso in 5.61 and Circe in 10.221, 227, 254- 
255), and the magical songs produced by the Sirens to such devastating effect 
(12.3954, 183-198). At one point a wound is healed by singing a spell over it 
(émaeidw) (19.457). 

While in the Jad musical ability is at times depreciated, in the Odyssey the 
singer is explicitly defended and praised (by Telemachus in 1.346-50, by Odys- 
seus in 9.4-8); he is said to deserve special respect since his skill is of divine ori- 
gin (8.44—45, 62-64, 73, 474-481, 487—500; 9.3-4; 17.270-271; 22.345—349).26 
Anderson explains the reason for this positive view of music: "Its catharsis, more 
commonly the release of joyful feelings, brings the singer affection, respect, and 
fame." At one point, this does not seem to be the case: Odysseus invites Demo- 
docus to discontinue his performance since "it cannot be that he pleases all alike 
with this song" (8.539). T'his, however is not due to any disdain for the singer or 
his art but rather simply because the concrete lyrics have saddened Odysseus (and 
Penelope in 1.337-344). 





23. For banquets see the references in n. 15 above; for singing and dancing: 14.463—465 (as a 
result of drinking wine); 18.304 (suitors). 

24. Barker 1984, 24 classifies it as such, though the only indication to music is "*uoAmj", (cf. I7. 
18.606, the only other references in LSJ for this meaning as “dance or rhythmic movement 
with song"); the musical aspect is more explicit in the game description at Od. 8.473-484; 
West 1992, 28 supports Barker’s interpretation. 

25. See the comment and the note on this passage in Anderson 1994, 30—31 with reference to 
similar customs in Russia and elsewhere in Europe. This passage is taken up as a first of 
several examples by Plin. NH 28.2.21. It remains to be seen what is supposed to elicit the 
effect: the charm or the tune, or the combination of both; the former seems to be the case 
in Cato Agr. 160, and a whole series of rites is found in Varro Rust. 1.2.17. 

26. We are told that the lyre was made by the gods to be a companion of feasting: 17.271, 
also 8.99; the singer is "divine" (0:16 àoióóç) (17.359), “divinely inspired (Ooms àoi6ñ)” 
(8.499). “Bards combine the god-given gift of song with specific technical abilities" (Ander- 
son 1994, 29, commenting on the "paradox" of Phemius in Od. 22.347—348). 

27. Anderson 1994, 30. The term "catharsis" will require careful analysis; see below in ch. 3 the 
section on Aristotle. 
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Antiquity in General? 


Homer' epics give us quite a complete representation of the ways in which music 
is present in Greek and even later in Roman society (except for some more spe- 
cialized forms that develop subsequently such as choral poetry and drama). A 
systematized survey without any encyclopedic ambitions may complete the picture 
we have gained so far.”” 

As we can see from the examples given above, music in ancient Greece con- 
sisted generally of song, performed either solo or in a group or choir, often times 
accompanied by at least one instrument (commonly either the phorminx/lyre or 
the aulos), and on certain occasions it is attached to dance. Pure instrumental per- 
formances do not occur in Homer but appear to have existed.?? Initially, the text 
prevails over the music, but from the fifth century BC onward, there is a tendency 
in the opposite direction.?' There may also have been ensemble music, but we 
know little about it.? In Hellenistic and Roman times, the variety of instruments 





28. In this section, references from primary sources are generally meant to be examples only, so 
Iabstain from adding "e.g." in each occasion except for emphasis and secondary literature. 
Much other material from archeology or art (especially vase paintings) could be added, but 
for this I am deferring to the specialized literature listed in n. 93. 

29. Fora fuller account, see, for instance, Barker 1984 and West 1992, 13-38 (chapter “Music 
in Greek Life"). Barker proceeds chronologically, while West's description follows levels 
of publicity: public festivals, private ceremonial, domestic-personal use, and music accom- 
panying activity. I proceed thematically since this better prepares the analysis of musical 
characteristics in the following section. 

30. Mathiesen 1999, 24—25; Anderson 1994, 66, mentions the nomos aulétikos as an aulos solo 
apparently introduced in Sparta by Clonas but said to have originated with Olympus; 
he concludes perhaps with some exaggeration: "In other words, it had existed from time 
immemorial." Some hints about the development of solo performances are given by Ath. 
14.637£-638a. For more on the interrelation between song and accompaniment see Barker 
1984, 52-53. Anderson 1994, 37, and West 1992, 205, describe how songs were preluded 
on the phorminx. 

31. Cf. Csapo 2004, 218—225. For the early stage, see e.g. Pind. O/ 2.1: “hymns, ruling over 
the phorminx;” for the opposite see below Aristophanes’ criticism. Wille 1967, 219, claims 
that the Romans had freed music from any subordination to the text; however, his witnesses 
do not seem to prove quite that much; that song melodies surpassed recitation and that in 
certain contexts the composer was different from the poet does not yet tell too much about 
the general nature of the text-melody relationship in Rome when compared to the classical 
Greek tradition. 

32. See Anderson 1994, 141-142 and 183, with reference to vase paintings and Pindar’s “min- 
gled sound” of aulos and cithara (mentioned in O/. 3.8-9, 7.11-12); but he also argues that 
the aulos would have overpowered the strings; see for positive evidence Sapph. fr. 44.24-25 
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and forms increases, as does the number of musicians present for grand occasions, 


right up until the time of Augustus.” 


Festivities. After the time of Homer, professional bards continue to sing songs 


with epic content in private or public settings, even though the rhapsodes limited 
themselves to recitation.?* The bard or poet does not simply entertain, but rather 
perpetuates the fame of heroes—something the poets themselves, from Pindar 
to Horace, were very proud of.” The tradition of poets singing to the lyre is still 
attested to in Roman times (Pliny Ep. 1.15.2, 9.40.2).°° We first read in Hesiod of 
singing contests among poets (Of. 651—657), and also instrumentalists competed 
for prizes." Musical contests take on even greater dimensions during the sixth 





33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


(as rendered in Campbell's edition from 1982); GMW 1.12 n. 13 to Xen. Symp. 3.1 and 
even clearer *ovvavA(a" in Ath. 14.618a-b (see GMW 1.274-275 with nn. 66, 68, 71). 

So the chronological account in Wille 1977. 

'The ancient bards are followed in the fifth century by the rhapsodes who would no longer 
sing but rather recite, although Plato applies "rhapsodes" already to Homer's time (Ion 
533c for Phemius in Od 1.154, passim); cf. OCD 1005-1006. According to Barker 1984, 
18-19, recitation of entire epics coexists with a musical rendering of shorter pieces: "In 
the hands of Terpander and Archilochus, and their successors, musical performances of 
Homeric excerpts were transformed from bard chanting into fully melodic pieces for a solo 
singer, accompanying himself on the cithara." Anderson 1994, 44, insists that during the 
Hellenic period Homer was no longer sung but recited. 

Cf. Jaeger 1954, 2765, CHCL 1.190f; Hor. Carm. 4.9.25—28 "carent quia vate sacro". For a 
discussion of this point, with particular reference to Homer's time, see Anderson 1994, 30 
and 32. 

Wille 1967 discusses whether poems by Catullus (220—222), Virgil (225-227), and Horace 
(234-253, 281) were sung, either by the poets themselves or by contemporaries; his con- 
clusion in each case is affirmative. According to his analysis, Horace established in Rome 
the use of Aeolian lyric, as artistic song, together with instrumental accompaniment, and so 
created an an original form of Roman music (id. 253). It may be added that Wille collects 
imprevvise evidence to argue for a sustained tradition of singing ancient poetry throughout 
the Middle Ages down to the twentieth century. In this context, also the significance of 
ancient pagan poetry for the development of Christian hymnody should be mentioned, 
especially in Hilarion, Ambrose, and Prudentius (Wille 1967, 288—305). 

West 1992, 19-20. This is a particularity of Greek culture, which was a thoroughly “agonis- 
tic society —see the study by Cohen 1995 who contrasts this trait of Athenian ethos with 
customs in other cultural traditions. Mythology also includes examples of musical contests 
between divinities, e.g. the satyr Marsyas vs. Apollo (Paus. 2.22.8). Anderson 1994, 86: 
"Love of competition marked Greek music making from the beginning." Citharedes and 
others contested in Delphi (Strab. 9.3.10). Even shepherds supposedly engaged in singing 
competitions (Theoc. Id. 5; Verg. Ecl. 3, 5), something, which seems to have roots in real 
practice (see Wille 1967, 118). This spirit spilled over to Rome. Ovid tells the contest 
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century BC; at city festivals such as those held in Athens entire choirs begin to 
compete against each other.?* 

As we can see from Homer's description of Achilles’ shield and other tex- 
tual evidence from the eighth century BC onward, public festivals include many 
musical elements, including processional songs (prosodia), hymns, and other choral 
performances, dedicated for the most part either, as a paean, to Apollo or, as a 
dithyramb, to Dionysius. These joyous cultic festivals, often connected with sports 
and games, reflect the feasts and musical celebrations of the gods as described in 
Hesiod (Theog. 1ff, 36ff) and in the Homeric Hymns (Apollo 3.182ff, 513ff).? 
Occasions are established periodic religious festivals, public and private celebra- 
tions of military or athletic victories (Pind. OZ 9.1-4, Pyth. 5.106-107), and events 
honoring various heroes, be they mythological (Eur. Heracl. 678-684), historical 
(Isoc. 9.1), or eventually even contemporary. Preeminent among the authors of 
poems sung on these occasions are Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, who produced 
works in various places, and Alcman, whose activity was limited to Sparta. Song 
often goes along with dance and is accompanied by syrinx, phorminx, or aulos 
players (Hes. Sc. 272-85). Choral song tends to be antiphonal; a choir singing a 
set refrain alternates with a leader/soloist who sings either the individual verses 
(Hom. I/ 18.51, 314-6, 24.720-76; Eur. Ion 112-183) or simply a different text 
(Aesch. Pers. 909-1077). 





between the Pierides and Muses (Ov. Mer. 5.308-664). With Nero, musical competition 
found a particularly enthusiastic promoter and even participant (Tac. Ann. 14.14-33; Suet. 
Ner. 20-5; Dio Cass. 61-3; Wille 1967, 338-50, see also below on p. 181), which was con- 
tinued under several emperors; Domitian introduced the Capitoline music competitions 
(Suet. Dom. 4.4). 

38. See West 1992, 16-20 and CHCL 1.222. 

39. The concept of humans imitating divine music is found in a number of ancient authors, 
e.g. Cic. Leg. 6.18.18, Quint. 1.10.12. Appeasing or pleasing the divinity (and at the same 
time engaging the religious assembly) through music was central throughout antiquity (cf. 
Wille 1967, 26-73) and, despite some criticism, is continued in Christianity (id. 385—386): 
God has, according to Augustine, a very fine “musical sense" (Enarratio II in Ps 32.8; cf. also 
Enarratio in Ps 147.5: “voce cantamus, ut nos excitemus, corde cantamus, ut illi [Deo] placeamus/ 
we sing with the voice to stir us up; we sing with the heart to please God"). The parallel- 
ism between divine celebration and festive earthly cult finds an analogy in the liturgy of 
the Catholic Church, which unfolds explicitly sharing "a foretaste of that heavenly liturgy, 
which is celebrated in the Holy City of Jerusalem toward, which we journey as pilgrims" 
(CCC 1090). 

40. This form, again, is not exclusive to Greece, see e.g. the antiphonal structure of a number 
of Psalms in the Old Testament (e.g. 42/43, 67, 118, 136), which was continued by the Lit- 
urgy of the Hours in the Catholic Church and other forms in Gregorian chant (cf. GMM 
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In Latin Italy, Greek influence certainly shapes the use of public music from 
the third century BC onward, but even before this time there are many similarities. 
We know of musically-enriched rituals and sacral poems performed at festivals 
(cf. Catull. 63.19-30, Lucr. 2.618ff) that were mostly based on Greek or Egyptian 
cults.“ Songs with mythological-historical content were sung at banquets, accom- 
panied by the ¢ibia (the equivalent to the Greek aulos). The old ways of citharody 
and the corresponding competitions are given a new promotion by the Roman 
emperors of the first century AD (cf. Suet. Ner. 20ff). While it is certain that 
Greek musicians are prominent in Rome, we have much proof that the Romans 
themselves engage extensively in musical activity, even in the private sphere of 
the home (Plin. Ep. 4.19.4, 7.4.89—90).? Mythology knows of the intercessory 
function of chant and dance,? and in general, song devoted to worship has a firm 
place within pagan Roman celebrations.“ It blossoms anew in Christian hymnody, 
which was always customary in the East, but in the West apparently just since the 
fourth century AD. 





5.767—9). Notice that the term “antiphonal” is not used in this meaning before Philo of 
Alexandria (cf. GMM 1.736). More on antiphony in different cultures in OHM 424 (Ara- 
bia), 131f (China), 307-11 (Christianity), 260, 262 (Egypt), 234f (Mesopotamia), 139f 
(Tibet); cf. also Sachs 1943, 92-95; Comotti, 1989, 55; for antiphonal singing of psalms at 
the time of Augustine see Wille 1967, 373—374; Isidor of Seville attributes the invention of 
antiphonal singing to the Greeks (De ecclesiasticis officiis 1.7.1; Etym. 6.19.7); Wille (ibid., 
377) contests the idea that the Christians imported from the East the melodic pattern as 
well and holds instead that they used local ones. 

41. See Comotti, 1989, 54. 

42. Wille 1967, 287 and passim. 

43. E.g. the Nereids in Verg. Aen. 5.239f; Prop. 1.17.25f (see Wille 556—557). 

44. See Wille 1976 26-74 with a detailed discussion of the different occasions, instruments, 
and musical groups involved; e.g. Liv. 27.37.7-13 (chorus procession), 30.8-15 (Bacchus). 

45. See n. 36 above; according to Augustine Conf. 9.7, it was Ambrose who first introduced 
hymnic singing in the West. Prudentius (Cathemerina 3.81—90, 9.1—6) even even mentions 
the use of instruments (also in Paulinus Nolensis Carmina 22.9-13 and Venantius For- 
tunatus Carmina. 2.9.53-62), towards which the Church fathers had ambiguous feelings 
(see below the section on Christian authors). Particularly rich is the singing culture in the 
monastic tradition, beginning with the rule of Caesarius from 534 (Wille 167, 301—302), 
which then culminates in the development of Gregorian chant and related forms. On the 
development of Christian hymnody in general, see Wille 167, 376—378. Significant is the 
explicit condemnation of the rejection of non-biblical hymns (Fourth Council of Toledo 
633 AD, can. 13, as cited in Wille 1967, 378 n. 118). Hymns are meant to accompany the 
faithful throughout the whole day and thus praise God always (Prud. Cathemerina: Praef. 
37-39); the Liturgia horarum of the Catholic Church continues this tradition into our days, 
fitfully including hymn texts written by Prudentius and Ambrose. 
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Death and Drama. Choral chant is not restricted to cheerful occasions but applies 
also to dirges at funeral processions and lamentations over the dead (Aesch. Pers. 
935-940, Sept. 861ff, Pl. Leg. 800e, 947b-c).*° The earliest attested use of lyre and 
aulos and song in general seems to be linked to the celebration of the dead and the 
cult offered to divinized heroes." Later on, the combination between Dionysian 
choir lyric (the dithyramb and Satyric dances and acting) and commemorative 
dirges for heroes (connected with mythology) apparently leads to the development 
of the chorus part within Greek tragedy.“ In dramatic works, the chorus, placed 
in the orchestra, generally sings and dances, but at times also recites. In Sopho- 
cles, modal shifts draw out abrupt changes of mood (such as from joy to grief). 
Euripides unfolds a sophisticated musical and poetic texture.? Only later does the 





46. AQ 2.4 57.29-31 (as quoted in the introduction to this chapter) seems to exclude Greeks 
from using music when mourning, but Barker clarifies that "funeral music was partic- 
ularly associated with Eastern peoples" (GMW 2.462 n. 19; Mathiesen 1983, 120 n. 
46 proposes as an example for this Mt 9:23). For Roman times, elegiac lamentations 
are attested in the context of death, exile, or similar circumstances (Prop. 4.1.73-74; 
Ov. Pont. 3.4.45—46; elegy personified sings in Ov. Rem Am. 379), cf. Wille 1967, 282- 
286, again with many examples for musical settings beyond antiquity. Sorrow may be so 
strong that song is no longer possible; cf. in the case of Orpheus Stat. Si/v. 5.1.204f. In 
the Christian context, dirges were slowly substituted by Psalms or even joyous hymns 
due to the faith in the resurrection, so much so that the Martyr vigils converted into a 
substitution of the pagan pervigil, with excesses that Church leaders hastened to quench 
(cf. id. 381-383). 

In addition to accompanying the dead, especially the Romans thought that music would 
still be found in the underworld: Verg. Aen. 6.642—644; Tib. 1.3.59-60; Prop. 1.19.13-14; 
4.7.61—62; Stat. Silv. 5.3.27; Claud. De raptu Proserpinae 1.328-329. Depictions of Muses 
on sarcophagi indicate in Greek times that the defunct was an artist; in Roman times that 
they will help him towards eternal life since music purifies the soul for heaven (Schol. 
Verg. Aen. 6.119, an idea that is linked to the concept of the music of the spheres). For the 
Christian context see August. Ep. 159.3; angels: Hier. Ep. 98.1; saints: Claud. Carmina 
22.421-422. See also Wille 1967, 544—545. 

47. See Anderson 1994, 20-23. Of interest are solemn lyric laments in the face of death, as 
referenced by Anderson 1994, 72, for Arion (in Hdt. 1.24.2-6) and in classic tragedy. This 
long tradition reaches an apex in the elaborate opera arias that characters sing before their 
demise, e.g. Isolde's Liebestod in Richard Wagner's Tristan und Isolde (1865). 

48. See Lesky 1966, 223-232, who discusses with much detail the different strains that con- 
verge in the final product of the tragedy. According to Anderson 1994, 86, ancient drama 
takes over both choral song and monody. 

49. Anderson 1994 (on Sophocles: 120-121, Euripides 122-124) analyses Euripides' innova- 
tions, among them Mozart-like chorus "libretti", words and rhythm imitating instruments 


(e.g. Hel. 1338-1352), and the unheard-of introduction of singing a syllable to more than 
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recitative (spoken) element come to prevail. The only instrument accompanying 
drama during the fifth century is the au/os; at times a lyre or £ympana are employed 
on the stage, but then only as required by the action.” The chorus originally con- 
stitutes an essential element in comedy as well, although Aristophanes himself 
begins to reduce its role in his later plays, and it will eventually lose all participa- 
tion in the dramatic action during the Hellenistic period.” 


In Rome exists the old tradition of funeral lamentations (meniae) and pop- 
ular dramatic presentations with song, fibia accompaniment, and dance, adding 
to ancient Etruscan traditions original elements of music. According to Livy, 
Roman drama originates in expiation for a plague (Liv. 7.2.4-12). Later, Greek 
dramatic plays were adapted following the traditions of the Dionysian artistic 
companies; recited and sung parts alternate both in tragedy and comedy with no 
or little. The Romans seem to have dedicated much more room to individual song 
and instrumental accompaniment, converting drama into a sort of operetta-style 
experience and developing the place of artistic virtuosity.” Sung parts predomi- 
nate over spoken passages, and instrumental interludes divide up the acts. From 
the first century BC onward, dramatic performances are reduced to spectacular, 
comic-satiric mimes with orchestral and choir arrangements that at times are 
quite pompous.” 





one tone—a practice that "struck fifth-century Athenian conservatives as being radical to a 
degree that we can scarcely comprehend." Borrowing melodies from such "secular" contexts 
as symposia for paraliturgical tragedy seems to have called for criticism as did the prac- 
tice of Renaissance composers such as Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina (1525/6-1594) to 
employ secular madrigal tunes for polyphonic Masses or motets (see OHM IV 317, 325f; 
GMM XVIII 938-947). The Council of Trent decreed in its 22"? session (1562 AD): ‘4d 
ecclesiis vero musicas eas, ubi sive organo sive cantu lascivum aut impurum aliquid miscetur, item 
saeculares omnes actiones, vana atque adeo profana colloquia, deambulationes, strepitus, clamores 
arceant, ut domus Dei vere domus orationis esse videatur ac dici possit." (Schroeder 1950, 424; 
Eng. tr. 151. "They shall also banish from the churches all such music which, whether 
by the organ or in the singing, contains things that are lascivious or impure; likewise all 
worldly conduct, vain and profane conversations, wandering around, noise and clamor, so 
that the house of God may be seen to be and may be truly called a house of prayer"). 

50. See Anderson 1994, 113-119, who subsequently describes how music during a dramatic 
performance may have taken place. 

51. Cf. CHCL I, 398-402; Comotti, 1989, 40-41; Anderson 1994, 118. 

52. Cf. Wille 1967, 158-166 who gives a detailed account of how the different Roman dra- 
matic performances may have taken place (id. 166-187); see also Comotti, 1989, 49; Moore 
2012. 

53. Cf. Comotti, 50-54; Wille 178-187. 
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Social Settings. Weddings present an important venue for choral lyric in Greek life. 
Choirs sing during the procession of the bride to the house of the groom as well 
as later outside the house of the spouses during their first night together (epithala- 
mium). We still have texts for these type of songs preserved, written by Alcman, 
Sappho, Pindar, and others. References to such celebrations can be found in the 
tragedies (Eur. Tro. 304-341, HF 10-12, IA 1036-1057) and comedies (Ar. Pax 
1316-1359, Av. 1728-1765). In Roman times, these traditions take on at times 
gigantic dimensions, even including complete orchestral performances (Claud. 
Carm. min. app. 5.55—63). An analogous Roman practice are the fescennia, songs 
originally intended to avert evil spirits from the newlywed (Fest. Gloss. Lat. 76) but 
which later assume a more coarse character (Hor. Ep. 2.1.145—146).5 Hymenaeus, 
the god of marriage, son of Dionysius and Aphrodite (or in Roman rendering the 
Muse Camena), is praised as a singer himself (Mart. Cap. 1.1). 

In other contexts we have the maiden-songs (partheneia) by Aleman and Sap- 
pho, poets who are also protagonists in composing monody, i.e. the individual 
expression of sentiments in a solo performance." In all of antiquity (and probably 
all of human history), music and love are natural companions:? Thus we find 
the lover at night singing under the window of his sweetheart (“paraklausithyron”: 
Catull. 67; Ov. Fast. 4.109-112; Prop. 3.3.48ff at times unsuccessful as in Plaut. 
Persa 569—570), young people making music in the streets (Stat. Si/v. 1.2.172- 
173), couples singing and dancing together (Ov. Fasz. 3.535-538), and obscen- 
ities (Ov. Fasz. 4.695; Quint. 1.2.8). Ovid declares he loves women who either 
sing, play, or dance well (4m. 2.4.25—30). Music may help in being social to begin 
with.” Songs may be employed for abuse, something that was severely punished in 





54. Attimes the theme are mythological weddings, like Sappho's famous fr. 44 about the mar- 
riage feast of Hector and Andromache, which does not necessarily exclude that these were 
also composed for actual marriage feasts. See also Catull. 64 (Bacchus and Ariadne), Ov. 
Met. 4.758—764 (Perseus and Andromeda), 12.214—215 (Peirithoos and Hippodame), Sen. 
Tro. 202, Apul. Mer. 4.33 (Psyche). 

55. For more details and quotes from Roman times see Wille 1967, 126-135 who at the end 
points out the contrast employed by some authors between the joyful wedding music 
and tunes for battle or funerals (Ov. Met. 5.3-4, Ep. 12.137-140; Dracontius Romulea 
10.523-525). 

56. Cf. Anderson 1994, 75-76. 

57. Anth. Lat. 277.1—2: "Cantica gignit amor et amorem cantica gignunt. Cantandum est, ut ame- 
tur, et ut cantetur, amandum./ Love brings forth songs, and songs bring forth love. Singing 
is needed to love, and loving to sing." Similar August. Serm. 336.1.1: "Cantare amantis est./ 
Singing belongs to the lover." 

58. Manil. 4.152-155, 525-529; Ov. Ars 1.595—596; to please the beloved one, to find a lover: 
Ov. Ars 3.315-28. See Wille 1967, 351. 
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early Roman times (Cic. Rep. 4.10.12; Ulp. Digesta 47.10.15.27—28), but not if it 
occurred in harmless contexts (Auson. Mos. 18.165-8). 

Banquets (symposia) offer favorite opportunities for singing and playing the 
aulos or barbitos (Ar. Vesp. 1208-1250, Eur. Ion 1177-8, Ath. 627e-628b). The 
participants usually follow a certain procedure; West describes it in these words: 


They took it in turns to sing whatever they cared to: a little hymn to a god, a piece of 
political comment or exhortation, reflections on the joys of wine or the pains of love, 
moral advice, humorous abuse. At the end of the evening the merry guests were liable 
to carouse through the streets, still singing and dancing.” 


They intone drinking-songs (skolia)® or elegiac and lyric poems by authors such 
as Stesichorus, Anacreon, Alcaeus, Simonides, or Theognis, or or their own inven- 
tions; they may be accompanied by an au/é£és or play along themselves on the lyre 
or harp, given that playing the lyre is common as part of a good education (Ar. 
Vesp. 959, 989 and above n. 4). As in the case of Alcaeus, banquet songs could 
also serve to promote political propaganda.? Rich Roman households maintain a 
luxurious abundance of musicians for any sort of entertainment (Petron. passim, 
Cic. 2 Verr. 5.35.92, and still in Sid. Ep. 1.2.9). They adopt the Greek custom of 
musically embellishing banquets but develop it often to exorbitant concert perfor- 
mances during upper-class dinner parties (Cic. Tusc. 4.2.4, Prop. 2.30.13-16)9 to 
the point that they overshadow the banquet itself. Martial looks forward to parties 
without them (5.778.22—-27; 9.77.5—6.), while Quintilian reproaches their obscen- 
ities (1.2.8). Aulétrides, girls hired to play the au/os on these occasions, often have 
a reputation for their loose morals; in fact, song accompanies the erotic "business" 





59. West 1992, 25; see also e.g. Polyb. 4.20.10. 

60. An illustrative description of singing sko/ia in particular can be found in Barker 1984, 103 
n. 16. 

61. Cf. Comotti, 1989, 20. 

62. Fora discussion of the social status of these and other musicians (slaves, freedmen, foreign- 
ers, or free citizens), see Wille 1967, 304—308, 311—324. That musical luxury was noth- 
ing reserved to the Romans but a Hellenistic phenomenon attests Just Epit. 30.1.8-9 for 
Ptolemy II Philadelphos of Egypt. Musical corporations, especially for ritual and military 
purposes, enjoyed high esteem (see Wille 1967, 357-366). Christian authors continued to 
favor religious song during banquets but rejected instrumental bombast (id. 380—381). 

63. Apuleius presents a quite particular case in the Cupid-Psyche story (Mer. 5.3ff) where 
Psyche has invisible musicians play during the meal for her sisters, something which Wille 
compares with turning on the radio (1967, 146). 
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(Prop. 4.8.45—58, Juv. Sat. 6.14-15, Ov. Ars Am. 2.305—306), and in Roman com- 
edy prostitute and musician become largely synonymous.^ 

Other musical moments attested to include birthday serenades (Hor. Carm. 
4.11; Prop. 3.10.23; Gell. 19.9.1-10), banquet songs to honor national heroes or 
paladins of the past (Hor. Carm. 4.15.29-32), children's songs (Porph. Hor. Epist. 
1.1.62), and tunes to which one could fall asleep (Hor. Ep. 1.2.27-31).9 


Work and War. Women hum or sing along while they weave or grind barley (Ar. 
Nub. 1358), lull their little ones to sleep (Pl. Leg. 790d-e, Theoc. Id. 24.7-9, Quint. 
1.10.32), or simply have fun singing and playing along with other women (PI. 
Symp. 176e).5 Men do the same during manual labor”, such as shepherds who, 
while tending their flocks, often play the panpipes (Soph. Phil. 213, Eur. Alc. 5766; 
Pl. Resp. 399d). Apart from ritual purposes (e.g. to praise Dionysius/Bacchus for 
the wine harvest: Tib. 2.1.51—56), such songs may serve to overcome boredom 
(Ennodius, Carm. 1.8 praef.), alleviate labor (Hor. Carm. 1.32.13-16) or express 


64. Wille 1967, 308-311 with plenty of references in Plautus and Terence; Rocconi 2006. 
Respectable women in contrast are never shown playing the aulos in Greek art—with the 
obvious exception of the Muses; cf. Anderson 1994, 143. 

65. Wille 1967, 139-153. 

66. Spontaneous singing in a random context is mentioned in Hor. Carm. 1.22.9-12; Petr. 
62. Making music merely ad delectationem becomes a point of dispute in Christian times, 
favored by Ambrose and Augustine but repudiated by Lactantius (cf. Wille 1967, 384-385 
and 434); see also below. 

67. See e.g. the parody of a rope-maker’s song in Ar. Ran. 1284-1293. 

68. Ath. 618d-620a compiles the particular song names for various occupations and occasions. 
For a wealth of references to Arbeitslieder in Latin literature, see Wille 1967, 105-125 includ- 
ing all sorts of professions: gravediggers, sailors, fishermen, shepherds, weavers, tailors, full- 
ers, winegrowers, peasants, calcatores torcularis, vendors (each with his own modulatio), slave 
works of different kind and even beggars; see e.g. Ov. Trist. 4.1.5-16; August. Enarratio II in 
Ps 32.8.3: “Ih qui cantant, sive in messe, sive in vinea, sive in aliquo opere ferventi, cum coeperint 
in verbis canticorum exsultare laetitia, veluti impleti tanta laetitia, ut eam verbis explicare non 
possint, avertunt se a syllabis verborum, et eunt in sonum iubilationis./ Those who sing either 
at harvest or in the vineyard or at some other intense work, when they begin to exult in joy 
with the words of song, just as if they were filled with so much joy, that they cannot express 
it with words, they turn away from syllables of words and engage in the sound of jubilation." 
Isid. Ezym. 3.17.2: "Ad tolerandos quoque labores muscia animum mulcet, et singulorum operum 

fatigationem modulatio vocis solatur/In order to endure also toils, music soothes the mind, and 
the weariness of labors is eased by the singing of the voice." 
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joy, especially over work completed.” Song or instrumental tunes serve to syn- 
chronize and to lighten up repetitive mechanical labor (Quint. 1.10.16), such as 
kneading dough,” treading grapes (Callixenus FGrH 627 F 2; Calp. Ed. 4.124), 
laying bricks for a wall (Xen. Hell. 2.2.23), rowing (Ar. Ach. 554, parodied in Ran. 
206-267), traveling (Calp. Ecl. 1.28f, Hor. Sat. 1.7.30f; Auson. Mos. 18.165-7; 
August. Serm. 256.3), marching into battle (Thuc. 5.70, Plut. Instituta Laconica 16 
= Mor. 238b," ps.-Plut. Mus. 26.1140c, Ath. 626b-d, 627d-e, Cic. Tusc. 2.16.37), 
or athletic exercise (Hipponax fr. 118c), even during Olympic Games (Paus. 
5.7.10, ps.-Plut. Mus. 26.1140c-d).? 

The use of music in war and battle are only particular applications of this more 
general usage of music in accompanying some particular action. Stimulating war 
dances are customary;? religious dance apparently even serves as a useful training 
for battle: "l'hose who most beautifully honor the gods with choral dances are best 
in war" (Ath. 628—629, quoting Socrates). Whether battlefield verses like those of 
Tyrtaeus (e.g. fr. 11) are actually employed in the thick of battle or whether the role 
of music in these situations is limited to rousing trumpet signals and aulos tunes is 
not clear. We do hear though of Roman soldiers breaking into spontaneous victory 
songs (Liv. 45.38.12). 





69. "Gladdened about the finished work in the vineyard, the vine-grower expressed the mood 
of his soul in song" (tr. from Wille 1967, 110, with reference to Verg. G. 2.417: „Iam canit 
effectos extremus vinitor antes./ Already sings the vine-dresser, having completed the last 
rows." Some of the bucolic poems were elevated to concert performances in the theater, e.g. 
Donat. Vita Verg. 26, which serves, according to Wille 1967, 115, as a proof that the bucolic 
genre was indeed musical. Wille 1967, 121 and 152, points out the melismatic iubilus, 
which is still custom in the Alps (Jode/n) and was common among shepherds, vinedressers, 
and reapers. About its import into Christian liturgy see id. 375—376 with references to 
Augustine (see previous note) and Hilarius. 

70. A nice illustration for this can be seen on plate 8 in West 1992. 

71. “ó yàp Avkoüpyoc napélevée t Kata nóAeuov áokrjoet Thv Piropovoiay, önwç TO &yav 
moAepukóv TH &upeAet kepaoO£v ovupwviav Kai áppoviav £yn/Lycurgus coupled love for 
music with drill for battle, so that the excessive fighting spirit, mingled with melody, have 
‘symphony’ and ‘harmony.” 

72. Lists indicating multiple applications of work songs (and others) can be found in Ath. 
5.199a, 14.618c-619c; Pollux 4.55. All these examples are already reported for the Etrus- 
cans: multiple quotes in Wille 1967, 569-570 n. 129. 

73. AQ 2.6 61.26-62.19 with reference to Cicero; Ar. Ran. 151; Pl. Leg. 815a-b; Ath. 
630d—631c. On the other hand, the Argive army led by Ares in Eur. Phoen. 784—794 is 
described as a kõpoç &ávavAóraroc, unfit to dancing. 
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Music for Change. Finally, the Greeks also use music in the attempt to change per- 
sons, society as a whole, or even material realities in order to achieve some specific 
result. They seek to foster, among other things, an improvement in health (through 
the proper order of the interior state) or a growth in virtue; thus they appreciate 
music education as a tool in the service of character formation.” As early as the 
seventh century BC, when musical life is flourishing particularly in Sparta, cho- 
ral song assumes a paideutic function that reinforces "essential values of public 
morality, such as love for the fatherland and respect for the law.” In the circle 
around Sappho, the education of girls is essentially characterized by "music, dance, 
and song, strictly connected to the community's rituals and to wedding initiation 
ceremonies.”’° Later, the role that music could play in education is approached in 
different ways. For Plato and Aristotle, among others, the educational value of 
music is found in actually learning to sing and to play music; for other authors such 
as Quintilian, Aristides Quintilianus, and Augustine, the aim of musical educa- 
tion is to acquire theoretical knowledge about music as an art or even as a science. 
These two positions aim at quite different goals; it is not clear how much and to 
what extent they actually were translated into practice in the educational process." 

The role of music in society is sometimes linked to decadence or social 
upheaval,” but more often, music is used in the opposite direction to promote 





74. Pl. Prt. 326a—b; Resp. 401—425; Leg. 653-671; 799e-802; Arist. Pol. 8.5; ps.-Plut. Mus. 
41.1146a-b: the great advantages reaped by music render a person “beneficial to himself 
and to his city: he will have no truck with discordant deeds or words, and will maintain 
always and in all circumstances what is suitable, moderate and orderly" (tr. GMW 1.247). 
Learning music seems to have had a prominent place from the very beginnings of Greek 
education, cf. Ath. 626b-d; Marrou 1956, 17-18 and 41. 

75. Comotti, 1989, 17. 

76. Id. 21; cf. Marrou 1956, 34. 

77. Cf. Wille 1967, 456—457, here in the context of music education for a rhetor. On a more 
technical level, the ancients believed hat musical training sharpens the intelligence (Ath. 
628b-d). See later p. 456. 

78. Cf. PI. Resp. 4.424c-d, Leg. 700a-701b; Ath. 626e—f, 631e-632b, 633b, although the exam- 
ples given do not necessarily imply an intentional use of music in this sense but rather a 
consequence of a development. Another question is whether music associated to "revolution" 
is really a cause or rather just a manifestation of an ongoing social-political change that is 
occurring for other reasons (see on this West 1992, 26 and 246). The story goes that there 
were times in Sparta when adding more strings was prosecuted by the State: Paus. 3.12.10; 
Ath. 636e (Timotheus, even though acquitted because a statue of Apollo had the same 
amount of strings as his Æra; GMW 1.96 n. 13 follows Pausanias in that it was a cithara, 
Athenaeus calls it payaéic, a sort of harp; about this instrument, see West 1992, 72-73); also 
mentioned in Cic. Leg. 2.15.39. Something similar happened to Phrynis (Plut. Quomodo quis 
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peace or consolidate tradition.” Tyrants promote the dithyramb so as to favor the 
Dionysian cult in contrast to other deities linked to the opposing aristocracy.? In 
the late Roman Republic songs are employed in political campaigns and in order 
to spread propaganda (Cic. Quint. 2.3.2; Sest. 55.118; Suet. Iu/. 80.2). Further- 
more, musical elements such as melodic flow, voice pitch and timbre, rhythm, etc. 
make up an important part of oratorical theory and practice throughout antiquity 
so as to render speech more effective and delightful in order to transmit a message 
successfully.*! 

Music as a reflection of cosmic order is also employed in the field of medicine, 
in order to restore and foster good health which in antiquity is often described 
as the proper order of a living being's interior components.” Ps.-Plutarch (Mus. 
42.1146c) speaks of healing songs being known in Crete and relates that Thaletas 
released Sparta from a plague "through music” (though without revealing how). 
Aulos music allegedly helps against snake bites (Gell 4.13.3) and other ills such as 





suos in virtute sentiat profectus 13 = Mor. 84a, Apophthegmata Laconica 8 = Mor. 220c) and Ter- 
pander (id. Instituta Laconica 17 = Mor. 238c—because the Spartans preferred the “simpler 
(&m\60¢) melodies"). We shall have to see why this appeared so dangerous (cf. below p. 155). 

79. Cf. ps.-Plut. Mus. 42.1146b: Terpander, a famous musician from the early seventh century, 
allegedly resolved civil war in Sparta by cultivating music of the noble kind—we are not 
told how exactly; the Suda tells that he “brought their souls into harmony and stopped 
their strife” (quoted from Campbell 1982, vol. 2, 303-304, see there also n. 1 for further 
references). On the positive political function of music see especially Pl. Leg. 799e-802e 
who employs the proper exposure to music, among other reasons, precisely to ensure the 
stability of his State. 

80. Cf. Comotti, 1989, 23. 

81. For the Greeks see especially Aristotle (RA. 3.1 1403b26 and 3.12 1413b30); in Roman 
times esp. Quintilian in 1.10 who engages to show how deeply rooted the art and prac- 
tice of music is in the ancient ideal of educating the accomplished sapiens, an extensive 
discussion of this can be found in Wille 1967, 447—489. We shall not discuss Quintilian's 
point that orators should know music theory so as to be able to deal with cases that involve 
knowledge of music since this does not affect our question. However, his sustained paral- 
lelism between music and rhetoric sheds some light on the "rhetorical" function of music 
itself, which does not mean that speeches are supposed to be sung (Cicero and others reject 
this "Asianic" practice, notwithstanding the cantus obscurior, the intrinsically melodic char- 
acter of speech; see Wille 1967, 471—473); also Boethius sees a close relationship between 
music and rhetoric: Consolatio philosophiae 2.18; 2.3.2. 

82. So e.g. in Anaximander, Pythagoras, and in the Corpus Hippocraticum; see Jaeger 1.214- 
225; 2.14ff, especially 36-39; Wille 1962. See later our discussion especially of the Pythag- 
oreans, Plato, and Aristides Quintilianus. 

83. This last event is also mentioned elsewhere (e.g. Paus. 1.14.1; more references in GMW 
1.247 n. 255, cf. also 214 n. 66 where Barker considers that "plague" may also mean 
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sciatica (Boeth. Mus. 1.1), and the sound of a trumpet should fittingly overcome 


deafness (Mart. Cap. 9.926). Many report that musical incantations can offer relief 


for corporal suffering,** although some are skeptical of these claims.* Less dis- 


puted is music's influence on the soul. At least since the time of the Pythagoreans, 


music is often praised for its soothing effect on agitated minds, for overcoming 
fear (Apul. Mer. 2.25) and anxieties (Hes. Theog. 55, 98-103; Eur. He/. 1342-1345, 
Bacch. 381; luv. 10.210-211).% Music is believed to offer security: Horace confides 
in the protection that Muses provide against any evil (Carm. 3.4). In Pindar, song 





84. 


85. 


86. 


"unhealthy political unrest". A further example where Apollo is appeased through music 
can be found the Hymn to Hermes 416—512. 

E.g. Pind. Pyzh. 3.51 (paAXakaic énaoióaic, a sung charm—see below in the context of 
magic); Theophrastus in Ath. 624a—b, there again especially the aulos; Mart. Cap. 9.926. 
Gulick 1950, 364 n. a, cites some authors denying that Theophrastus should have believed 
what was attested in the reference from our previous n. 84. Barker in GMW 1.35 n. 8, and 
89 n. 178, sees the healing power of music being denied in Eur. Med. 190-203 (although 
the argument does not go directly against healing power, rather: music can't stop death 
and misfortune; it is even criticized as useless in joyful situations); cf. also Soph. 47. 581f 
(the doctor should use a knife instead of wailing or “medical incantation’, cf. line 632). 
Serenus Sammonicus declares all musical healing clearly as superstition (50.930—931), sim- 
ilar Soran in Caelius Aurelianus Chronicae passiones 5.1.23 and Oribasius 1.5. 

About the soothing effect: Mart. Cap. 9.923: “Pythagorei etiam docuerunt ferociam animi 
tibiis aut fidibus mollientes cum corporibus adhaerere nexum foedus animarum./The Pythag- 
oreans too assuaged the ferocity of men's spirits with pipes and strings and taught that 
there is a firmly binding relationship between souls and bodies" (tr. Stahl/Johnson 1977, 
357). Ps.-Plut. Mus. 40.1145e-f, makes this point in the often cited case of Achilles who 
is “digesting his anger with the help of music" (to I7. 9.186-9), thus showing that it is a 


» “< 


"valuable and pleasant exercise" "to sharpen his spirit with the noblest songs"—a teaching 
that is supposed to stem from the centaur Cheiron (who educated Heracles, Achilles, and 
others), cf. GMW 1.246247). In the place of many others: Arist. Pol. 8.7 1342a9-15. 
'The comforting effect of music is given as a reason why the Spartans cultivated it in their 
austere life (Ath. 633a). In Latin authors we find frequently expressions like these: “/evant 
et carmina curas/songs alleviate worries" (Nemes. Ec. 4.19); carminibus dulcisque parant rel- 
evare querella/and with sweet songs they provide to relieve grievances” (id. 2.14—16; cf. also 
1.58-59); see further Culex 99-101; Varro Sat. Men. 394: “demitis acris pectore curas cantu 
castaque poesi/ you remove from the heart bitter worries through chant and pure poetry;" 
Manil. 5.329-36; Schol. Hor. Carm. 1.32.15: "malorum enim levamen est citharae cantus/ 
for the play of the cithara is solace against evils.” Cf. Wille 1967, 219; 437; 444; 537-539 
with more references. Against fear: cf. also Horace: “¿ic omne malum vino cantuque levato, 
deformis aegrimoniae dulcibus adloquiis/ V here, relieve all evil through wine and song, loath- 
some anxieties with sweet words" (Epod. 13.17-18). Against anxiety, music works even for 
the gods; Jupiter praises Harmonia for this in Mart. Cap. 9.899. 
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is the best healer after the toils of a combat (Nem. 4.1-8, 8.49—50). Music is widely 
regarded as capable of putting one to sleep and defeating insomnia? 

Perhaps the most ancient idea of music's power to bring about change is that it 
can be done by magic.’ Some of the above-mentioned healing methods based on 
music may in fact have more to do with magic than with the therapeutic effects of 
music itself.’ The most prominent representative of this magic “art” is the myth- 
ological figure of Orpheus—after all the son of the Muse Calliope (see below n. 
341)—whom Greeks of every period took “to be literally a magician, an enchanter.”” 
The topos of his irresistible melodies is one often referred to throughout ancient 
literature.” Then there is the Sibyl at Cumae, known for her prophetic song (Verg. 





87. Provoking sleep: Aesch. PV 574-575; Hor. Carm. 3.1.20f Sextus Empiricus Adversus musi- 
cos 24; Sen. Dial. 1.3.10; Hor. Epist. 1.2.27-31; Quint. 1.10.32. Against insomnia: Hor. 
Carm. 3.1.20£ Sen. Dial. 1.3.10. Wille 1967, 148 refers as a prominent example from later 
times to the case of Johann Sebastian Bach’s (1685-1750) thirty Goldberg Variations (BWV 
988); however they were not composed for the purpose of putting someone to sleep but 
rather that his young student and talented harpsichord player Johann Gottlieb Goldberg 
(1727-1756) could cheer up Count Hermann Carl von Keyserlingk (1696-1764) during 
his hours of insomnia. This story is reported by Johann Nikolaus Forkel (1749-1818) in 
his biographical work Uber Johann Sebastian Bachs Leben, Kunst, und Kunstwerke (1802, 
51f); the historicity of the episode has been questioned (see GMM 10.93-94 and MGG P 
7.1234). 

88. See Wille 1967, 545. On the general topic of magic in Greek-Roman antiquity see Dickie 
2001. For a longer discussion of the combination between music and magic in Rome, see id. 
38-43 and 540—542. Collections of powerful musical deeds can be found in Prop. 3.2.1-8; 
Ov. Ars Am. 3.311-326 (especially for love) and especially in Sil. 11.440-480. A host of 
mythological protagonists in music is assembled in Apul. Mer. 6.24; Mart. Cap. 9.899-929; 
Sid. Carm. 1.7-20 (see Wille 1967, 558—559). 

89. Several examples in Plin. NH 28.2.21; in general see Wille 1967, 42 and 445-446, and id. 
1962, 51. 

90. Anderson 1994, 27, with reference to West 1983, stating that the magic function is no lon- 
ger attached to the songs of the bards already at Homer's time (id. 30-31) while it remains 
vibrant in both myth and medicine. On Orpheus and his musical achievements (especially 
overcoming the boundary between life and death through music, e.g. Eur. A/c. 357-60; Ov. 
Met. 10.1-105; 11.1-66; Hor. Carm. 2.13.33-40) see Wille 1967, 545—551. Orpheus is said 
to have overcome the Sirens' chant with his cithara (Apoll. Rhod. 4.903-909) and almost 
made ¢hem follow him: Sen. Medea 355—360. 

91. Aesch. Ag. 1630 (all things that hear his melodious voice are roused and led in ecstasy of 
joy); Eur. L4 1211-1215 (rocks follow his “magical incantations” (énaoweiv), Ale. 357— 
60 (the desire to possess the tongue and song of Orpheus to snatch someone back from 
Hades), Bacch. 560-564 (when Orpheus plays the lyre, the trees awake and the wild animals 
gather to him: App. Verg. Cul. 278-282; Anth. Pal. 7.8-10; Dio Chrys. Or. 32.62-66; see 
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Aen. 3.457, 6.74—76),? and the enchantress Circe (id. Aen. 7.10-12 and Ec. 8.70) 
who transforms men through her singing. At some occasion, by playing his harp and 


singing, Apollo makes the Parces’ spindle of fate run, thus prolonging an individu- 


al’s life span.? Dionysian frenzy evoked by music in ritual and other contexts leads 


human beings to the point of drawing from divine forces.”* 


Further examples for the charming power of music can be found in Pindar,” 


in the magical incantations of barbaric songs (Eur. IT 1336-1338, Hdt. 7.191), in 
expressions like “sing upon this land" (Aesch. Eum. 902: &nópvecat) and “psycha- 
gogic” wailing (Aesch. Pers. 686-688).”° 





92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


also Varro Rust. 3.13.3: animals assemble at the blow of the bucina by a music slave called 
Orpheus; similar in Verg. Ecl. 8.1-5). The term “énaotd1” is also used in Aesch. PV 173 
and Pl. passim, e.g. Phd. 114d, Resp. 608a, Phdr. 267d, Tht. 157c, Leg. 812c (cf. GMW 1.90 
n. 185). Multiple Latin references to Orpheus are assembled in Wille 1967, 545-551 and 
558-559, summarized in Mart. Cap. 9.907 where Harmonia is epitomized as origin of all 
this power over nature. 

Such phenomena are not restricted to Orpheus: there are Arion (Ov. Fasz. 2.837118 and 
Wille 1967, 553), the nymph Canens (Ov. Mer. 14.337—340), Silenus (Verg. Ec/. 6.18-30), 
or herdsmen in general (id. 8.1-5; in this eclogue there is also reference to musical adjura- 
tion of moon and snakes—and the singer hopes that his song may have that same power 
to stir up love in Daphne: 69-72); see also AQ 2.5 58.12-14 (for syrinx [pipe] and pektis 
[harp]); Pliny NH 8.50.114; 8.64.157 (horses dancing to music, similar Sext. Emp. Mus. 20; 
Solin. 45.12); Varro Rust. 3.17.4 (fish). The power of the pastoral pipe is given by Apollo in 
Sil. 14.465-473 (cf. Wille 1967, 536). The whole idea is immortalized in Mozart's Magic 
Flute (see Jones 1994, 22). 

Paus. 9.30.4 demythologizes the figure of Orpheus and interprets all the legends as 
expression of Orpheus excelling in artistic beauty and power through divine mysteries and 
ways to purify, cure, and please the gods. 

'The prophetic chant of the fauns is mentioned in Cic. Div. 1.50.114. Wille 1967, 529, 
explains how the term vates originally conflated soothsayer, poet, cult singer, and shaman 
and was surely linked to singing. 

Sen. Apocol. 4.15—23—the satirical context does not affect the general idea that music may 
have power over fate and life. 

This is analyzed by Rouget 1985 (esp. in his chapter Music and Trance among the Greeks 
187-226). Rouget believes that there is “no mention whatsoever of incantation in either 
Plato or Aristotle" (239) and denies the thesis that magic and pagan religion, in contrast 
to Christianity, are closely related. I disagree with this point of view, which would require 
further discussion but cannot be pursued further here. 

Pyth. 1, 1-14 (esp.: 1.12: the “shafts” of the golden lyre "charm even the gods”; 3.51, 63-65; 
fr. 61.1-21 (music calls forth the gods in their power); Nem. 8.49-50 mentions értaoiór|, 
which occurs in the context of soothing toil. See also Anderson 1994, 103. 

Calling forth the ghost of Darius; see for this the comment by Barker 1984, 89 n. 184. 
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The walls of Thebes are said to have risen up at the sound of the phorminx and 
Amphion, the same singer who makes rocks move (Hor. Carm. 3.11.13-14) is said 
to have raised up towers through the playing of the Zyra (Eur. Phoen. 822-824)" 
Islands at the Nymphaeum in Lydia reportedly moved with musical rhythm (Plin. 
NH 2.95.209), and a spring gushes forth at the sound of the ibia (Solin. 5.20). 
Music’s effect on animals may be mentioned here, as it is able to create in them 
both fear and attraction (Eur. Bacch. 560—564: Orpheus; Ael. NA 12.45 and Sext. 
Emp. Mus. 32: dolphins).”* This effect is applied especially for hunting or self-pro- 
tection: Orpheus is said to have expelled by his song a wolf in the forest (Hor. 
Carm. 1.22), or Faunus, who with his music protects from wild animals (Marr. 
9.61.11-12; Hor. Carm. 1.17.10-12). 


Aesthetics? One way of dealing with music which we nowadays are most familiar 
with has not yet been mentioned: the simple enjoyment of music for what it is. A 
good number of scholars tends to deny Greeks or Romans an aesthetic sense for 
music (and art in general) with the argument that this concept developed only in 
the late eighteenth century.? While "aesthetics" is an equivocal term, here we are 
mainly concerned with the ability first to appreciate and enjoy something insofar 
as it is beautiful, and second to reflect (philosophically) about this appreciation. 
A truly aesthetic experience can well be associated with objective principles, or 
else one would have to concede that such an experience were entirely subjective, 
unexplainable, and devoid of any foundation. It is not possible to enter here into a 
thorough discussion of the status of aesthetics prior to the Enlightenment,’ but 





97. More about this story in Paus. 2.6.4, 9.5-9, ps.-Plut. Mus. 3.1131£-11322; Dio Chrys. Or. 
32.62; Prop. 3.2.3—4; Sen. Phoen. 566-570; c£. GMW 1.90 n. 188. About how Apollo’s lyre 
contributed to the construction of Troy’s city wall see Ov. Ep. 5.139; 16,182; Mart. 8.6.6. 
Megara's walls become musical through Apollo’s lyre (Ov. Mer. 8.14-16). 

98. Aelianus' magical descriptions exaggerate a phenomenon which today would be interpreted 
as animals’ natural reaction to certain sounds. 

99. E.g. Cross/Tolbert in OHMP 2009, 26-27, attributing to Hume and Kant the “new” idea 
of a fundamentally "disinterested" aesthetic contemplation and "not reducible to any spe- 
cific set of principles.” More references in Porter 2010, 26-40. 

100. A good introduction to these questions give Bychov/Sheppard 2010, xi-xiv, a convincing 
justification for publishing a full volume of primary texts on Greek and Roman Aesthetics. 
A fuller treatment is Halliwell 2002 who shows that the eighteenth century conception 
of aesthetics can be seen "partly as a secularized derivative of much older (originally Pla- 
tonic, later Christian) ideas of the disinterested contemplation of transcendent (i.e., divine) 
beauty and goodness” (9). Porter 2010 dedicates an ample volume to trace aesthetic thought 
in ancient Greece by a careful terminological analysis and reviewing much evidence about 
aesthetic perception according to the various senses. Some of his central objections against 
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I would like to reason briefly why I side with those scholars who hold that people 


of earlier times were receptive to beauty as such. There is, first of all, abundant evi- 


dence for both appreciation of beauty and theories about it throughout the history 
of Western civilization." Regarding antiquity, Abert divides up cultural develop- 
ment into sensual, ethical, and aesthetical stages and claims that the Greeks dis- 


regarded the aesthetical dimension in favor of the ethical.'? Lippman, in a much 


more differentiated assessment, shows how aesthetics—in the sense of appreci- 


ating harmonic proportion and order—is certainly explicitly present in ancient 


literature. Also Beardsley shows how, in the Philebus, "Socrates is examining 





101. 


102. 


the denial of ancient aesthetic thought are that such an argument “is hostile to a view of the 
arts as interactive, that is, as borrowing across their own closed boundaries. It is art-cen- 
tered—and therefore lacks any notion of the experience of aesthetics. It has a reductive 
and monolithic view of the “modern” (and so too of its antithesis, the pre-modern). And it 
ignores the formative role of the senses" (p. 29). 

See e.g. Beardsley 1975, 22-28 who points out the difference between ancient Egypt and 
Greece. While the Egyptians seem to have hidden away their finest works in tombs and 
expressed mainly magnificence and eternity, the Greeks began to value art as such and 
produced a wealth of it, which keeps impressing us today. Mathiesen 1990 pursues the 
Greek roots of aesthetic reflections within Neo-Platonism, which imports the Pythagorean 
understanding of harmony (as present in Plato's Timaeus and elsewhere; see Lippman 1964, 
26-35 and 87-110) into the Middle Ages. Barker 2010 contributes an analysis of aesthet- 
ical categories for music in multiple texts, applied to harmony and ovppetpvia understood 
both mathematically and acoustically. Notice also that "unity of ethical and artistic pursuits 
is actually a distinctive feature in Chinese tradition" (Wang in the OHPME 273; I disagree 
when Wang affirms that, in contrast to Chinese traditions, "the Greek philosophers did not 
connect their musical-ethical view with artistic beauty." We shall find much evidence that, 
in the teaching of Plato, Aristotle, and the others, the ethically relevant propriety of music 
is not possible without beauty and harmony on the artistic or aesthetic level; however, it is 
true that the Chinese aesthetic rules in the context of music performance are much more 
developed and complex). 

Abert 1968, 1. Even though this classification contains some truth, it simplifies the real 
situation too much, as do most attempts within the philosophy of history to divide history 
into triadic periods (e.g. Auguste Comte's “Law of three stages" in his Cours de Philosophie 
Positive from 1830-1842). When Abert writes (p. 5): “das rein Asthetische trat vollständig 
zurück vor dem Ethischen/what is purely aesthetical withdrew completely before what is 
ethical," then it strikes us as strange that the subtitle of his work reads "Ein Beitrag zur 
Musiküsthetik des klassischen Altertums/A contribution to the aesthetics of music in classical 
antiquity," at the same time declaring then that the Greeks could not develop musical aes- 
thetics "in the modern sense,” i.e. they dealt only with the good, not the beautiful. Hence- 
forth he uses the word "aesthetic" equivocally as a hypernym for "ethical" (Pythagoras, 
Plato, etc.) and "formalistic" (Philodemus, Sextus Empiricus, etc.). 
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beauty in a sense pretty close to what the modern aesthetician is interested in;” for 
instance, “audible sounds, which are smooth and clear, and deliver a single series of 
pure notes, are beautiful, not relative to something else, but in themselves" (P2/, 
51d).!° Aristotle does know the concept of art having an end in itself (Ev. Nic. 
1.1.2 1094a5: “ta dé nap’ adtac Epya ttvá") and uses the example of aulos playing 
(Mag. mor. 1211b27). The fact that the appreciation of art often has ethical signif- 
icance need not detract from the concrete aesthetic perception. When the Greek 
philosophers, in specific contexts, indicate “purposes” for music (and beauty), they 
do not betray the general ability to have a “disinterested” aesthetical approach; on 
the contrary, as Lippman shows, the ethical and the aesthetical dimensions of the 


musical experience are correlative:'™ 


Beauty is never purely sensuous pleasure, but will depend on the rational element of 
order; it is greatest when the order is metaphysically and ethically most significant, 
and declines when structural complexity goes beyond the pattern of nature. 


Understanding music (and any art) does not diminish but rather deepen the aes- 
thetic experience. However, when Mathiesen asserts that for Hellenistic music 
theorists “aesthetic judgment is not based on the sound of music but rather on the 
higher principles that reason discovers in music,”’” he points at the phenomenon 
that "aesthetic judgment" becomes independent from "aesthetic experience"—the 
judgment may be based on reason only, but the experience is necessarily bound 
to the senses. An extreme is reached when “music” becomes completely divorced 
from actual sound and morphs into mathematical-metaphysical speculation. This 
happens when Theon of Smyrna declares: 


We have no need of a musical instrument, as Plato himself explains, when he says 
that it is not necessary to agitate the strings of an instrument (with hand to ear) like 
curious folk trying to overhear something. What we desire is to understand harmony 
and the celestial music.!?? 





103. Beardsley 1975, 42-43; see the whole context of 39-51. Lippmans brilliant analysis (1964, 
87-110, especially 104—110) excavates from Plato's dialogues how sensual beauty reflects 
the true idea of rational beauty, which, through proper imitation, becomes virtue. 

104. Lippman 1964, 107. Schifke 1934, 93-156, directly criticizing Abert, offers another valu- 
able approach that shows the interconnectedness between ethical and aesthetical thinking, 
at least in post-Pythagorean systems. 

105. See e.g. the expositions of Scruton 1997; Kivy 1990 and 2001; Budd 2008. 

106. Mathiesen 1990, 42. 

107. Quoted from Mathiesen 1990, 45. 
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Such a stand does not likely represent that of of common people at any time, but 
among theorists in the neo-Platonic tradition it is fairly prominent, and we still 
encounter traces of it in some of the Christian Church Fathers such as Jerome. 
To resolve the issue on an empirical level we could ask whether the ancients 
ever had instrumental"? concerts where they simply sat down and listened to 
music for its own sake. All those uses of music mentioned above aim at a purpose 
outside of music itself.!°? At least in classical Greece, there seem to be no direct 
records for instrumental "concerts" in our modern sense.!!? Plato and others are 
suspicious of music that does not accompany and is not submitted to text.’ But 
this does not mean that the Greeks did not perceive beauty in music itself, though, 
since Plato’s remarks might be merely prescriptive, written as a reaction to contrary 





108. I am saying “instrumental” because, as we have seen, there were performances with (sung) 
text, but there both the melody setting and instrumental accompaniment were wholly at 
the service of the text. The question now is whether they possessed an aesthetic sense for 
“music alone.” 

109. The musical performances during the symposia or festivals will most closely approach 
“purposelessness,” even though again these are mostly vocal with accompaniment, with 
the respective intention of entertainment or cult. In Hellenistic and Roman times we find 
Tafelmusik (musical presentations during meals), which we can imagine as simple back- 
ground music for conversation or, at least at times, object of attentive listening; the latter 
is quite probable, especially given the artistic proficiency that had developed by that time 
(Wille 1967, 143-147). Then there is also the theater where musical overtures and inter- 
ludes come into play (id. 169-175); dance and mime give music again a more subordinate 
function (id. 175-202). 

110. See Lippman 1964, 52: “Pure instrumental music was not only relatively unimportant, 
but also either explicitly programmatic or doubtless in its form, melody, and rhythm espe- 
cially full of meaning derived from visual and verbal and kinesthetic experience.” There 
is, however, some evidence for pure instrumental performances, e.g. the Delphic contests 
about which Strabo reports (9.3.10): he distinguishes ki&apoóo( (singers with cithara) and 
KiBaptotai along with pipers who played without chant (xwpic œôñs). With the latter, he 
might refer to the performance of the Pythikos nomos, a famous repertory piece at the Pyth- 
ian festival at Delphi, which had become a grand musical event from 586 BC onward (see 
West 1992, 214; 336-338). 

111. See below the section on Plato. Plato’s exclusion of all instruments except the lyre and the 
cithara for accompaniment clearly implies this; he allows as the only exception the syrinx 
for shepherds (Rep. 399d). Aristotle is more lenient, even though also he censures the 
aulos in the educational context, among other reasons because it cannot go along with text 
(Pol. 8.6.1341a17—28)—,, which then explains that the aulos became more a solo instru- 
ment without chant (except to accompany choruses, see West 1992, 105; 373), although 
we do know about aulodes (singers who were accompanied by a pipe or aulos (see West 


1992, 18 n. 23). 
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customs.'?? Aristotle’s question whether it is convenient that people often make or 
listen to music for sheer enjoyment indicates that such a practice must have been 
known (Pol. 8.3). Wille speaks ofa transition from Plato’s ethical view of beauty 
to an objective aesthetic judgment in Aristotle,!'* but even if there was a change of 
emphasis in the philosophical reflection on the value of music, that does not prove 
a sudden appearance of aesthetical receptivity in the culture of the time but rather 
a response to its previous existence. 

A last point may be added to enlighten this debate. As long as ancient civiliza- 
tion lasts, music (as much as poetry) has never ceased to be attributed to divine ori- 
gin and inspiration, in general to the Muses, who are always to be invoked before 
engaging in musical activity (Hes. Theog. 48).! Barker explains that "the Muses 
not only give the power of song, but inspire the poet with knowledge, insight into 





112. Anderson (1994, 42) sees already in Homer's Tiad (9.186—189, Achilles) “the first known 
aesthetic response to music in Western literary tradition, and it concerns the affective 
capacities of an instrument, not those of the human voice." The text uses twice the word 
tépmetv (“to give delight/pleasure"). See also Strabo 10.3.9 who mentions pleasure and 
beautiful execution, associating us with the divine (“dove te ápa Kai kaddttexvia poc TO 
Belov Hpac ovvartet”). 

113. Especially in 1337b28: “Nowadays most are taking part [in music] for pleasure (we ñóovñç 
xaptv)”, as an activity for "leisure" (oxoAr/oxoAdCew)—, which does not have any further 
purpose than pleasure, true joy (ebddatpovia) and blessed life (tó (ñv pakapícc): 1338a2-3. 
See also Busse 1928. Even Abert 1899, 14 & 17, admits that Aristotle’s theory contains a 
part in which he comes closest to the modern aesthetic view of art. 

114. Wille 2001, 13: “Das ästhetische Erlebnis ist von ethischen, akustischen und hérphysiologischen 
Bedingungen des Hérens weitgehend unabbüngig/ The aesthetic experience is mostly indepen- 
dent from the ethical, acustical, and audio-physiological conditions of the listener.” And yet,” 
according to Wille (ibid.) the aesthetic judgment becomes for Aristotle the most important 
goal of formation and education —, which attests that aesthetics and ethics remain intimately 
related. Lord 1982, 84-85, is correct in diminishing the distance between Plato and Aristotle 
given their common educational interest, but even if it is true that Aristotle sacrificed the 
pleasure-motivation for music for the sake of rescuing music education, this does not prove 
the non-existence of aesthetical appreciation at the time but rather confirms it. 

115. E.g. Hesiod’s “vocation story” in Theog. 24-34 and 43ff, also Op. 658-662, where their 
song substantially becomes his own; Pindar, Nem. 2.1-3; and many others. Among the 
exceptions is Aleman who claimed his art as his own achievement (cf. fr. 39/40), without, 
however, omitting the invocation of the Muses elsewhere; cf. CHCL 1.184-185. Lucretius 
offers a solely nature-based history of the origin of music: 5.1379-1891. Notwithstanding, 
“Motoa” is also used signifying simply "music", so e.g. in the case of Terpander (at Paus. 


4.33.3 and Plut. Lyc. 21 as quoted in Anderson 1994, 60 & 64). 
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the mind of Zeus. Such claims continued to be taken seriously, and became a sub- 
ject for philosophical investigation; see e.g. Plato, Jon 553bff."!!6 

Why did the gods invent and make music? Beardsley, in his history of aesthet- 
ics, puts it in these terms: "Greek theology taught that poetry and music had been 
invented by the gods for their own delectation, then taught to men." It indeed 
seems likely that this description of the origin of music relates to the concrete 
experience of joy and happiness that human beings do indeed have when engaged 
in music-making. This indicates that the ancients were aware of the beauty of 
the musical experience in and of itself. The exaltation of "pure art" has led some 
modern authors to assume that aesthetics are lacking in ages when social, ethical, 
or religious factors were linked to art in general and music in particular. However, 
Scruton notes that wherever music is present, aesthetics are de facto also at least 
implicitly understood as being present as well: 


'The art of music (...) could not exist without the aesthetic experience through which 
we perceive it. Music is intrinsically aesthetic; and any society that makes music is 


already taking an interest, however primitive, in something that has no purpose but 
itself. 


As Lippman points out, “in the characteristic Greek setting, music is given the 
utmost force by social tradition and religious belief.”!” In other words the focus on 
the other elements heightens rather than diminishes or destroys a genuine holistic 
“artistic experience.” 





116. GMW 1.34 n. 2. About the depiction of the Muses in Roman times see Wille 1967, 520- 
524, esp. the reference to Ps-Cato Mus. 1-11 in n. 297. For Rome see also Tib. 2.5.1-4; Ov. 
Rem. am. 703—705; Hor. Carm. 4.15.1-2. 

117. 1975, 26 (italics are mine). See also Comotti 1989, 13-14; Lippman 1964, 19; Wille 1967, 
514—540. For examples see Hes. Theog. 61; Arn. Adv. nat. 3.21: "In caelo enim cantatur 
et psallitur: ut intervalla et mumerus vocum novem conserant scitule ac modulenter sorores/ 
For in heaven there is singing and cithara playing: when the nine sisters join in intervals 
and rhythms of voices neatly and well-measured;" similar id. 4.33. For divinities engaged 
in music and dance, see Hor. Carm. 1.4.5-7 (Venus, Graces, Nymphs), Apul. Met. 5.24 
(Venus, choir of Muses, and other divine musicians), similar Verg. Aen. 1.498-500 and Ov. 
Met. 2.441-442 (Artemis/Diana) and the musical celebration in Mart. Cap. 9.888-920. As 
one examle for the later continuation of this topos may serve John Milton in Paradise Lost: 
“Thus they in Heaven, above the starry sphere,/Their happy hours in joy and hymning 
spent." (3.416-7). Milton, himself very prone to music, applied pervasive musical symbol- 
ism to his work (cf. Steggle, 2001). 

118. 1997, 478. 

119. 1964, 52. 
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The following table (2-1) summarizes the various ways in which music has 
been employed in antiquity as discussed in this section, and the purpose (or effect) 


that was sought for. 


Table 2-1. Usage of music in ancient Greece and Rome. 





Context 


Effect 


Sample References 





singing poetry (bards) 


entertainment, sentiments 
from the text 





contests at festivals 
(prosodion) 


praise 


Hes. Op. 651-7; Pind. 


Hom. Od. passim, Hes. | 
Pyth. 12 | 





joyous celebrations of vic- 
tory or city (choral, odes, 
epinikia) 


happiness; immortalizing 


glory 


Hom. I¿ 22.391-4; Pind. 
Odes, Suet. Tul. 49.4, Liv. 
45.38.12, 45.43,8. 





praise and memory of 
people or events (pae- 
ans, encomia, carmina 
triumphalia) 


appreciation, affiliation, 


unity 


Hom. passim, Pind. Nem. 
7.12-16; O7. 10.91-6 





praise of the dead 


appreciation, affiliation 


Hom. 77. 9.186-191 





cult, praise of the gods 
(hymn, paean, dithyramb) 


awe, gratitude, ensure 
benevolence and support 
of the god(s), ecstatic 
union with god(s), 
prophesy 


Hes Op.; Alcm. fr 1, 3; Aes, 
Eur; Plut. Mor. 437e 
Hor. Carm. 1.36.1-3 
Cic. Har. resp. 11.23 





lamentation over death, 
defeat, etc. (¢hrenos, dirge; 
in tragedy; neniae) 


expression of sorrow, 
consolation 


Aesch. Sepr. 5-8, Pl. Leg. 
947bc; Verg. Georg. 
4.464-472 





lamentation before death 


expression of anguish, at 
times heroism 


Hdt. 1.24.2-6 





drama (chorus) 


dramatic-emotional expres- 
sion; evocation of evil; 
balancing emotions 


Eur. and Aesch. passim 





wedding (Aymenaeus, epitha- 


lamium, fescennina) 


averting evil spirits, joy 


Pind. Pyth. 3 Theoc. Id. 
18, Plaut. Cas. 798-806, 
Catull. 61, 62; Hor. Epist. 


Sappho frs. 44, 103-109; 
2.1.145f 





maiden-songs (partheneion) 








love, union 





Alem. fr. 1, Sappho fr. 132, 
Pind. frs. 94a—c 
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Context 


Effect 


Sample References 





paraclausithyron) 


love (lover to beloved) (e.g. 


love 


Alcm.; Alc.; Anac.; Theocr. 
Id. 3; Anth. Lat. 227.1-2; 
Hor. Carm. 3.9, 10; Ov. 
Am. 1.6 





banquets, symposia (skolia, 


carmina convivalia) 


private circles (friendship, 


birthday...) 


entertainment, competition 





expression of joy and 


friendship 


Archil.; Ar. Vesp. 1208— 
1250, Xenophon Symp. 


Archil.; Sappho; Hor. Carm. 
4.11; Gell. 19.9.1-10 





satirical song 


abuse, anger 


Paul. Sent. 5.4.6, 15; Catull. 
23, 25, 29, 33, etc. 





private song 


personal expression of 
sentiments; tuning in with 
nature 


Hom. 77. 9.186-191; HH 
19.14-26 





work, rowing, sports 


equal rhythm, higher spirits 


Ar. Ran 206-267; Ov. Trist. 
4.1.5-16; Anth. Lat. 388a 














traveling 


motivation, joy 


shepherding pasttime, love, control and | Hom. IZ 18.526; Soph. 
dressage of animals, honor | Pi 212-213; Eur. Alc. 
(in competitions) 569—587, T heoc. Id. 5, 6; 
Polyb. 12.3.5ff, Verg. Ecl. 
passim; Varro Rust. 3.13.1 
harvesting praise of gods (esp. Hom. I. 18.569—72, Verg. 
Dionysius); joy over G. 2.417 
accomplished work 
hunting joy (?); luring animals Terentianus Maurus GL 


6.383.1031-1038; Ael. 
NA 1.39; 6.31-33; 12.46; 
17.18 


Hor. Sat. 1.7.30-31; Verg. 
Eci. 9.64-65 











sailing joy, courage Hor. Sat. 1.5.15 ff; Paul. 
Nol. Carm. 17.109-110 
begging mercy Porph. Hor. ep. 1.17.48; 


Pers. 1.88ff 





war, battle, torture 


arousing courage, aggres- 
siveness, signals, joy over 
victory, abuse of the 


defeated 


388-95, Sept. 267-270 





politics 


promotion of public order 


Thaletas (Plut. Lyc. 4.21) 





revolution 








lawlessness 





Tyrtaeus; Aesch. Pers. 
Pl. Resp. 424c | 
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Context Effect Sample References | 
oratory sentiments to convince Quint. 1.10 | 
education character formation, Democritus; Ar. Ran 729, 


sophrosyne, tuning of the Pl. Resp., Leg., Aristotle 


soul, reverence 




















healing cure, sleep, tranquility Theog 8; Pindar; Aes, Eur; 
Quint. 9.4.12 
magic enchantment, “psychagogic,” | Od 12.36-200/ Cass; Aes; 
conjure divine power Eur 
aesthetics enjoyment of music Pl. Phib. 51d; Arist. Pol. 
1337b28-29 





This list follows the same order as the description within the section “Antiquity in general.” 
P q 8 


Summary. For the ancient Greeks and Romans, music is present in virtually all 
aspects of their lives.?? Originating in the sphere of divine delight and beauty, it 
manifests itself in the cosmic order itself, in the harmonious movement of celestial 
bodies and in the sounds of nature. It serves as a primary instrument for relating to 
the divinities through cult as well as to conjure supernatural powers. In human social 
life, music is to be found everywhere, on the level of both public or private festivals 
and celebrations. In general, it serves to unite and to inspire people for work and 
lesiure, although at times it can also lead to discord and negative effects. Closely 
associated to the poetic word, it facilitates the transmission of sentiments or ideas 
and forms a part of the educational process. Individuals may be emotionally touched 
by music or find in it a venue to express feelings themselves; they may engage in 
aesthetic enjoyment of pleasing music or get irritated over unpleasant sounds; they 
may use music to simply entertain themselves or grow in virtue; music may help 
them to overcome physical or psychological ailment or give them strength to address 
a difficult task; and they may be professionals who earn a living playing music—all 
of this not without experiencing in a mysterious way a specific kind of pleasure, at 
least in most cases, in each of these moments of encounter with the Muse. It may be 
left open whether music can ever happen without any purpose at all, but the evident 
functions and purposes are all-encompassing. Figure 2-1 shows these functions in a 
structured fashion. 





120. In Mart. Cap. 9.923-929, we find a compendium of close to all usages described above. 
Wille's summarizing account of information on other ancient peoples such as the Etrus- 
cans (whose culture developed much under Greek influence), Celts, Gauls, Germans 
(mostly war music and epics sung by bards), and Iberians, suggests that music had was also 
important to them and occured in comparable social contexts (Wille 1967, 562-580). 
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Creation 

Divine/celestial music 
Praise/Thanksgiving 

Cult Petition/Reconciliation 
Mourning 


Supernatural 


Magic 


Harmony, order, proportion in 
all things 


Harmony of the Spheres 


Cosmic . P 
. ' Animals (communication) 
Dealing with nature 
Plants 
Cultic 
State — Victory/Honor 
Celebrations and festivals Contests/Games 
Wedding 
Private : 
Banquet/Symposium 
Poetry/Drama/Movie 
— in Sentiments 
Communication/Advertising Id 
Social — 
: Education 
Functions : : : 
Identity creation/maintenance, 
propaganda 
Synergism for concerted action 
Warfare/revolution/torture 
Courting/seducing 
Love Bounding 
Insulting 
" z ; Sorrow 
Emotional impression 
Joy 
. . Sorrow 
Emotional expression 
Joy 
` , Ugliness/repugnance 
xs Aesthetic experience 
Individual Beauty 
Entertainment 
Character formation 


Healing/Sleep 

Motivation, self-assurance 

Professional (business) 
None (l'art pour l'art) (?) 


Figure 2-1. Functions of music within ancient culture.?! 





121. A classification from today's perspective, but reflecting most cultures, is offered by Davis/ 
Gfeller/Thaut 2008, 53, with reference to Alan Merriam: “(1) music as an influence on 
physical response, (2) music as a form of communication, (3) music as a form of emotional 
expression, (4) music as symbolic representation, (5) music to enforce conformity to social 
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Characterizing Music 


Now that we have before us the general panorama of musical usage, we can begin 
to take a closer look at what the ancients considered to be positive and negative 
regarding music. In a first step, we shall analyze the way in which ancient poets 
describe musical sound, either directly or else metaphorically, in their epithets and 
through their descriptions of musicians, songs, and instruments. Although not 
perhaps exactly representing the mainstream, they provide our best approach to it. 
They are generally not working under the influence of the more specialized ideas 
pursued by philosophers and music theorists; only few such as Aristophanes take 
an explicit stand in the emerging debate on music. 

In most instances when ancient authors, especially the Latin ones, mention 
music, it is not characterized in any particular way. But once they do characterize 
it, we can observe a wide range of descriptions. Before the developments of the 
later fifth century, justly called by Barker a “musical revolution," Greek poetry 
gives the impression of serenely indulging in the sweet and harmonious music of 
the lyre and aulos, simple in rhythms and structure, '? consisting of both individual 
and choral song. Musicians varied in their level of skill, and reports are given of 
their victories or defeats in contests, but music style in itself does not seem to be 
an issue."^ After Timotheus of Miletus and others introduced new patterns of 
music, however, those who preferred the traditions of the past openly criticized 
the new styles." Polarization and polemics arose, as illustrated in Aristophanes’ 
caustic remarks on the “new” music—and drama—,, and continued from then on. 


norms, (6) music to validate social institutions and religious rituals, (7) music to contribute 
to the continuity and stability of culture, (8) music to contribute to the integration of soci- 
ety, (9) music for aesthetic enjoyment, and (10) music for entertainment" (I have eliminated 
bold font in the original). 

122. GMW 1.93. 

123. See West 1992, 355. T his observation comes from the explicit characteristics we have about 
music from this time. There are indications for another side as well, such as the discontinu- 
ation of the auledic contest that featured elegiac songs, although West 1992, 337, dismisses 
Pausanias' speculation that "the laments were considered too gloomy and inauspicious" by 
saying that "there was plenty of scope for cheerful aulody." 

124. Multiple innovations occurred during the seventh century, attributed especially to Ter- 
pander and Olympus, but apparently they were not debated but rather praised (see the first 
section in ch. 3); c£. West 1992, 329-336, who, on p. 343 n. 65, refers to Pratinas’ comment 
on innovations to the dithyramb (the “toad metaphor") as the “earliest instance of a com- 
monplace of modern music critics." 

125. For details about the protagonists and features of the new trend, see e.g. West 1992, 
356-368, LeVen 2014, and later in our ch. 3. 
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Not coincidentially, theoretical-philosophical reflection about music also began 
at about the same time, and the ethical value of music was consciously perceived, 
systematically analyzed, and vigorously promoted.'* Damonian education theory, 
followed by the highly influential positions of Plato and Aristotle, are just some 
prime examples. 

The current section, however, will mainly consider poetic expressions about 
music which precede or seem to be unaffected by debate. Our first interest lies in 
the “flavor”, which music has for those authors who, each in his own way, reflect 
the positive or negative import that music and its elements have on the common 
people. The following survey cannot claim to be exhaustive but intends to offer at 
least a representative spectrum of characteristics, positive and negative, attributed 
to music in both Greek and Latin. Excluded remain texts drawn from the musical 
treatises, theoretical considerations, and the characterizations that are made in 
such contexts." 

The material presented here is compiled from passages referred to in those 
works on ancient music I include in the bibliography; Latin terms are collected 
for a good part with the help of the material gathered in Wille 1956. For both 





126. A fundamental objection to this thesis could be the Pythagorean tradition, which, accord- 
ing to Aristotle and Iamblicus, developed a sophisticated approach already since the sixth 
century, especially with regard to music's healing power, within a determined cosmological 
theory. Nevertheless, we possess no written account of these theories until two centuries 
later, and traces of a debate on these issues at that earlier time are conspicuous in their 
absence. While people had certainly been aware and made use of the power of music for 
many centuries, explicit records of a systematic reflection about it are unavailable and maybe 
non-existing before the need for such expositions due to the emerging public debate occa- 
sioned by style changes of the “New Music.” The point of an inverted causality, that the 
greater theoretical awareness about the value of music only created the conditions within 
which criticism and debate would flourish, could also be made; even the kind of innovation 
brought forth (in contrast to earlier changes) may have played a role, but it is significant 
that (written) criticism arises only half a century later, after the first reflections on ethos 
in music had been proclaimed (after all, most innovators had won at competitions!). It is 
probably impossible to reconstruct the exact process. I am inclined to assume a reciprocal 
stimulation between the emerging music theory and criticism, with the first impulse com- 
ing from the theorists—there has to be a certain awareness about established principles 
before they can become an object of dispute. 

127. Some references to authors such as Plato and Aristotle who theorize on music did find 
entry here, but only from narrative sections that are not controversial and comparable to 


other literary sources. 
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languages, the standard dictionaries and their references were consulted as well.” 


More systematically collected are expressions in Homer, the Homeric Hymns, 
Pindar, and some lyric poets, so as to cover well the early stages of literature. 


Parameters for the Term Survey 


The most instructive way to illustrate the relevant characterizations of music seems 
to be a systematic vocabulary list, in order to facilitate an overview and comparison 
of the terms in question." In order to combine the different parameters of analysis 
such as word fields, chronology, and elements of music on one side and ethical 
value on the other, I have chosen to divide the material into two main tables: one 
for positive (or neutral) and one for negative evaluation, since this distinction is 
our main concern. A musical characteristic is generally considered "positive" if in 
the related quotes music serves a "function" (in the wide sense, as explained on 
p. 39) that is perceived as pleasing or constructive; otherwise, it is "negative." 
Merely descriptive (or neutral") contexts are also included in the “positive” section. 
Terms and references which are ambiguous or which fall into both categories are 
generally listed only in the table corresponding to their predominant employment, 





128. It would be very interesting, but far beyond the possibilities of the present work, to under- 
take a complete study of all terms attributed to music and to register them statistically, so 
as to map the whole word field that the ancients used for describing the value of music. 
Kaimio 1977 offers a chronological study of the characterization of sound in Early Greek 
Literature (down to Aristophanes but excluding Plato); that study is wider in scope than 
mine because it treats any acoustic phenomenon; it is narrower insofar as it is does not 
consider later or Latin sources. Another helpful work is Steinmayer 1985. 

Günther Wille, in his second monumental work Akroasis (written between 1956 and 
1958 but published posthumously only in 2001), includes descriptions of the perceptive 
process and extends the historical overview down to Aristotle. No English translation exists 
to this point and the work has found little attention; for a review see Lindenlauf 2005. The 
study on Greek musical terms by Rocconi (2003) includes also many technical terms but 
contains for our purpose a useful survey of metaphorical descriptions of sounds, especially 
related to different senses. See further García López 1969; Pizzani 1997; Calderón 1999. 

129. Notice that qualities which do not contribute to evaluate music as such, e.g. those attributed 
to the physical appearance of instruments or terms such as "famous" or "long" or simply 
"great," are not included, neither is the merely technical vocabulary of music theory with 
very few exceptions (e.g. Dapoc/gravis and acutus because in some contexts they are descrip- 
tive beyond the technical meaning). 

Other ways than vocabulary to express value judgments on music are dealt with else- 
where in this book, especially in the context of criticism expressed against musical styles, 
musicians, performances, etc. 
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remarking in footnotes or in the text itself if there are contrary applications. 
Within each table, the concepts are grouped according to similar meanings and, 
within these, to cognates. The flow of the semantic spectrum within the table is 
evidenced in the explanation following each table. The most basic, important, or 
frequent terms are underlined. Latin terms are placed next to their closest Greek 
counterpart. In some relevant cases, an etymological explanation is given. 

The characterization terms had to be listed in the Greek or Latin original 
because the English translation is generally incapable of reproducing the full 
meaning of each term, especially the many Greek compounds. A simple example 
for this inadequacy of the English language (and probably of any other) can be the 
semantic field of “sweet,” as illustrated below. For Latin, this problem is dimin- 
ished by the more precise circumscriptions of meaning found in the OLD—but 
these can hardly be used for translations. And thus one will notice quickly that the 
translations within these semantic fields seem almost arbitrary; for instance, many 
translators use “sweet” for all sorts of Greek words or change kaAóg “beautiful” to 
"glorious" or "lovely." ?! 

Each lemma is documented by one or more sample references in an approxi- 
mate chronological order,” and only those referring to music directly or by anal- 
ogy are included, together with the concept they describe, be it the voice of a 
human being or a god/goddess/Muse, a chorus, an instrument, a melody, a song, 
etc. Upon selecting references, the difficulty arose that the boundary between 
the singing and speaking voice (or other sounds) is blurry. For instance, “wailing” 
can refer either to simple groans and shrieks or to a more formal lamentation 
including melody and even text. Similarly, references to poetic performances may 
or may not imply singing. Hence some of the characteristics given below are float- 
ing in a grey zone between both. On the other hand, epithets exclusively applied 
to speech" or other non-musical utterings are not included. 





130. Often times the characteristic is determined by the nature of the context and/or the corre- 
sponding musical genre (e.g.: victory hymn > positive characteristics; dirge > negative). 

131. E.g. Evelyn-White 1936 for Hes. Theog. 22 and 68. 

132. The order is approximate because the authors' life dates are sometimes disputed or not 
known for certain; the Anthologia Palatina and the Anthologia Latina are always placed at 
the end without considering the life dates of the authors and texts quoted therein. 

133. Occasionally characterizations of animals (especially birds and here especially the night- 
ingale) are given as long as the word is used at least also for music strictly speaking; this 
is done because it helps to grasp some of the connotations that these terms possess when 
applied to music. 

134. See e.g. Arist. Top. 1.15.106a-107b; Plin. HN 28.6.58: vox candida; see on this also Stan- 
ford 1969, 7. 
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Most revealing are the characteristics that the authors explicitly declare 
responsible for a certain effect, which then is indicated in the corresponding col- 
umn. Often times, however, no such effect is mentioned, although many of the 
attributes in themselves already imply an effect (e.g.: a “sweet” perception elicits a 
particular emotional reaction). 

Not surprisingly, most characterizations occur in the form of adjectival attri- 
butes or of adverbs modifying an action of making music. Genitive attribute con- 
structions, such as “sweetness of sound” in the place of “sweet sound” are very 
rarely found in literary texts, and as a result the table contains almost exclusively 
adjectives. References with an adverb directly derived from the adjective are listed 
under the same lemma. In a few instances, I have included nouns (e.g. kavoxñ) 
but more for the specific connotations which might be attached to them or their 
interrelation with other qualifying adjectives in specific passages. There are also 
verbs that imply a characterization of the sound produced, but with rare excep- 
tions these are not included because they usually do not contribute directly to the 
question of musical value. Some references on dance can be found—since dance 
very often supposes musical accompaniment—when the characterization could 
plausibly refer to both elements. 

A last preliminary comment may be made about the nature of the adjectives 
found to describe musical sound. As Kaimio (1977, 11) observes, there are "very 
few, if any, adjectives in Greek, which are primarily used to describe a sound, most 
words having been borrowed from other fields of sensory perception. And it is 
even more problematic to describe music in words.” This observation, which 
will be of importance later on (see p. 436), is in fact backed up by the empirical 
material. Most terms used to describe music are either applicable to other senses 
as well (e.g. “beautiful,” “great,” etc.), 95 or they derive from technical terms which 
in themselves do not reveal a positive or negative characteristic (e.g. “melodious,” 
meaning simply that something possesses a melody, without in itself revealing 





135. LeVen 2013, 232-233, points at the perception patterns of ancient Greeks (both in the 
visual and the acoustic sense) which are different from ours today: while today we focus on 
hues or pitch/volume, the ancients paid more attention to texture (e.g. a “mottled or dapple 
appearance") or, in sound, to qualities "such as liquidness, clearness, articulation, timbre." 
Such characteristics lend themselves to be used "across the senses (...) without being used 
metaphorically.” 

136. A case in which the opposite may have happened is the attribution of “Phrygian” to smell; 
see Ath. 14.626f and the note by Gulick ad /oc. who considers the possibility of under- 
standing it “in the sense of strong and pungent, having the same stimulating effect as the 
Phrygian mode in music.” 
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whether the melody is pleasing or not).?" The value of music is, for the most 


138 In order to cor- 


part, described metaphorically or in analogy to other senses. 
roborate this, the tables below indicate in a specific column those senses other 
than hearing, for which the adjective is also (or even primarily) used.’ The same 
column also shows if an adjective finds further usage apart from sensual percep- 
tion, and also specifies whether a word may particularly describe human character, 
since the ancient theorists claimed the influence of music on character, a linguistic 
bridge between the two could serve as an empirical hint that the connection is 
backed up by experience. Care needs to be taken, however, not to confuse a simple 


»140 


"inter-sensal metaphor” with the psychological (or neurological) phenomenon 





137. Barker 2002b, 24-27, illustrates this phenomenon well, e.g. how adjectives often mingle 
acoustic description with psychological features of perception. He also shows, with refer- 
ence to Aristotle, how the sense of hearing was considered derivative or metaphorical (e.g. 
to touch: Arist. De an. 2.8.420a28—b4). 

Those words that are exclusive for music are so because they contain an element signi- 
fying a basic musical element: “sound,” “voice,” or the like, e.g. rjóvBónc (“sweet-sounding,” 
from Bor “loud cry, shout, sound,” or Bodw “to cry aloud, shout, resound”), with the excep- 
tion of Atyóc/Atyupóc. 

138. This seems to be true not only for Greek or Latin, but for English and other Indo-European 
languages as well. Even the technical vocabulary, apart from the most basic (“tone”, “voice”, 


» 


etc.), is widely loaned from other semantic fields (“scale”, “chromatic”, “key”, “harmony”, etc.). 
The connection is particularly close between visual and acoustic phenomena; see also the 
interesting German terms Klangfarbe “timbre,” literally: “sound color") and Farbton (“hue,” 
literally: “color tone"). See Kaimio 1977, 234-237 in particular on the visual field. See also 
Arist. De an. 2.8 420a28-30: “acute” and "grave" derive from touch; De audib. 801a22-32. 

139. Entries in this column follow generally the order in which they are listed in LSJ or the 
OLD. 

140. Stanford 1936, 47-62 argues against “explaining away” as catachresis, rhetorical trope, or 
etymological resemblance the imaginative force and beauty of expressions such as Aevi] 
gqovñ (“white voice") and defends them as metaphors, which deliberately induce an “inter- 
sensory effect" (54, 56-57) beyond mere "association." He speculates about an earlier stage 
of humanity when "men had a unity of perception, a constant and immediate co-ordination 
of several senses in every sensation.” These "primitive beauties of synaesthesia,” reflected 
in the “primeval vitality of language,” are, so Stanford, preserved in the “poets alone” (58). 
Whether such a type of perception would actually be superior to our distinguished one is 
questionable—does not the force of these images live from the fact that we usually do not 
compose them? In any case, his phylogenetic hypothesis is devoid of any corroboration, 
and although he mentions the “psychological peculiarity” of involuntary synesthesia in a 
concluding footnote, he leaves us without explaning what an “intersensal experience” with- 
out psychological synesthesia would consist of more than a (poetically certainly valuable) 
composite sensation-image or an analogical expression (that is when a language does not 
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of synesthesia.“ We need to distinguish the involuntary (interior) perception 
from one sense (e.g. colors) while actually perceiving another (e.g. sound), which 
is "synesthesia" strictly speaking, from the metaphorical-rhetorical evocation of 
a two-sense-experience by means of creating one complex image by means of a 
poetic association of terms (e.g. “white voice");!? and thirdly from the conventional 
usage of describing the perception of one sense with vocabulary from another (e.g. 
"deep tone”). We are mostly concerned with the third type. 

The observation of a very limited originally musical vocabulary does not hin- 
der the Greek language from employing a real wealth of words to characterize 
sound in general and musical sound in particular, especially by means of com- 
pounds.'^ The Greeks must have possessed a very fine ear to have employed such a 





possess words to describe an experience in one sense and takes recourse to a term describing 
an experience of another sense). 

141. Encyclopedia Britannica Online, s. v. “synesthesia,” accessed March 27, 2012, http://www. 
britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/578457/synesthesia: “Colours associated with sounds, 
where a person experiences a visual sensation when receiving an auditory signal (for example, 
hearing the musical tone C and perceiving the colour red), is also quite common. Although 
tone-colour relationships are not identical for all people, there are general uniformities: 
the deeper a musical note, the darker the colour.” and: Encyclopedia Britannica Online, s. v. 
"illusion," accessed March 27, 2012, http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/283066/ 
illusion: "Some musicians and others report that they see particular colours whenever they 
hear given tones and musical passages; poets sometimes claim to hear sounds or musical tones 
when they see words, images, and colours." For example, the composer Olivier Messiaen 
(1908-1992) was known for his association between certain chords and colors while Wassily 
Kandinsky (1866-1944) used to hear what he painted. See Marks 1975; Peacock 1985; Jon- 
athan 1986; Bernard 1986; OHMP 407. An ample bibliography can be found here: http:// 
leonardo.info/isast/spec.projects/synesthesiabib.html, accessed April 19, 2012. ~~ 

The distinction between the psychological phenomenon and the stylistic device is, for 
example, not reflected in Waern 1952. 

142. Into this category may fall the comment in Ath. 14.626f about the “Phrygian” smell for 
Dionysius in the orchestras at his festivals, see above in n. 136. 

143. Nobody would truly visualize “depth” in this expression except perhaps for particular asso- 
ciations from experience (such as produced at the "lower" end of an instrument or coming 
out of the depths of a corpulent bass soloist). There was certainly a reason for loaning 
the technical musical vocabulary mostly from terms for other senses when language was 
formed; however, I cannot help but think that these transfers are widely arbitrary and 
conventional because the musical experience is so different from the other senses, and the 
corresponding emotions fail to be effectively explained outside of it (more on this later in 
ch. 4). The ancients were well aware of the inter-sensual transfer for descriptions, e.g. Sext. 
Emp. Mus. 30, 33; AO 1.9 16.1-4. 

144. The fact that Latin possesses fewer words for this than Greek rests for a good part on its 
narrow ability to form compounds and in its smaller semantic diversification at large. 
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nuanced vocabulary to describe sounds. Their perceptiveness may also explain why 
these sounds had such an apparently deep effect on them and the psychological, 
educational, and moral impact that they ascribed to and apparently experienced in 
music.'^ The Romans, as Wille proves with innumerable examples, continued on 
that road and developed a refined sense for natural and human musical sound, to 
the point that one would relish a relaxing concert combining all sorts of “music,” as 
Sidonius Apollinaris describes in his lavish acoustical evening experience." 

A few technical notes: For unifying purposes, Greek terms are always given 
in the Attic lexical form, according to LSJ, and for Latin *u" and "v" are distin- 
guished (in this I am deviating from the OLD). The definitions given almost 
always follow LSJ or the OLD repectively even though they often do not satisfy 
for not sufficiently reflecting the etymological connotations. From the definitions 
offered I selected the ones that fit the musical context best. T'he entries in the col- 
umns “attributed to" and “effect” align precisely with the reference next to them, 
while the text in the first three columns is not specific to any particular reference. 
Within the references, underlined quotes have forms in the comparative, double 
underlined in the superlative. Bold type entries in the Greek/Latin column show 
the words with which a new section in the explanatory text begins. The lists follow 
the same order as the explanation later in the text. 

Abbreviations: for senses (hearing applies to any listed): a = all; b = touch; s = 
smell; t - taste; v - sight; f - feeling x - extra-sensual; c - character; for attributions: 
a = aulos/ tibia; d = dance; h = hymn; i = multiple instruments; k = cithara; 1 = lyre/ 
chorda, etc.; M = Muse; p = phorminx; S = Siren; s = song; v = voice; y = syrinx. The 
effect is given if it is recognizable and significant in the context of the reference. 


Characteristics of Positive or Neutral Value 


The vast majority of texts present music in a favorable light. Here is the sum- 
mary list: 





145. It is true that Greek (and Latin) texts show also a lot of "stereotypes," conventional set 
terms that are repeated again and again (Kaimio 1977, 238—245). Nevertheless, the authors 
believed these images to be effective and kept drawing from them. 

146. Epist. 2.2.14: "It is delightful to sit here and listen to the shrill cicada at noon, the croak of 
frogs in the gloaming, the clangour of swans and geese in the earlier night or the crow of 
cocks in the dead of it, the ominous voice of rooks saluting the rosy face of Dawn in chorus, 
or, in the half-light, nightingales fluting in the bushes and swallows twittering under the 
leaves. To this concert you may add the seven-stopped pipe of the pastoral Muse, on which 
the very wakeful Tityri of our hills will often vie one with another, while the herds about 
them low to the cow-bells as they graze along the pastures. All these tuneful songs and 
sounds will but charm you into deeper slumbers” (tr. Dalton 1915, 40-41). 
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Table 2-2. Terms of musical characterization—predominantly positive. 











Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
KaAóc/ beautiful, |v,c,x  |s delight Hom. 77. 1.473 
KkaAQ 7 good, M Hom. 77 1.604 
noble! d Hom Z 16.180 
s Hom. 77 18.570 
s Hom. Od. 1.155 
v Hom. Od. 1.3701” 
s (Calypso) Hom. Od. 5.61 
v Hom. Od. 8.266 
v (Circe) Hom. Od. 10.221 
v (Circe) Hom. Od. 10.227 
M (v) Hom. Od. 24.60 
s HH 3.164, 189 
s HH 4.38, 54, 502 
d (xopóc) Hes Theog. 7-8 
s Hes. Theog. 22 
v (Graces) Hes. Theog. 68 
s/v Thgn. 241 
s Pind. fr. 121 
s Anacreontea 48 
a (Awtóç) Eur. EZ 717 
d/s (kbKAtos) Ar. Av. 918 
s(Aeschylus) Ar. Ran. 1255759 
s (Apollo) joy Ar. Thesm. 111 
OÚOTHHA, ps.-Plut. Mus. 
music, 11.1134f, 
TpOTLOG 11.1135b, c 
organ advert, Ath. 4.174b 
charm 
playing Ath. 4.183f 
instruments 
s Ath. 14.628a 
(Archil.) 
s Ath. 14.631a 























147. Notice also the proper name for the Muse of the epic, Calliope (KoQUuónn/-eia) (from 
kadli- &öy "voice")—the “beautifully-voiced”. 

148. Bychov/Sheppard 2010, xvi and xl, suggest translating this term with "fine" as an attempt to 
cover both the aesthetical and the moral aspect; I believe the English meaning is too narrow 
and opt for the unpleasant but more complete combination of both terms "good/beautiful." 
See the excellent analysis of the semantic range in Konstan 2014, 31-134. 

149. “Beautiful” here is strictly speaking the listening to a singer with a godlike voice—but this 
renders also the voice beautiful. 

150. The context is ironic, however, with Euripides calling the song of Aeschylus “@avpaota.” 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 



































bonus! bene good, x%,c,a |v instruo Manilius 4.528 
satisfying, V musicus Sen. Ep. 87.12 
agreeable, singing Plin. Ep. 3.18.9?! 
pleasant singing Suet. Ner. 39.31? 
(Nero) 
V Lucian, Imagines 
1315 
cantator August. De vera 
religione 47.90 
singing placeo Macrob. Sat. 
(Sulla) 3.14.10 
fistula Commodianus 
Instructiones 1.17.15 
bellus! belle fine, excel |x,c,v  |s Petron. 64 
lent, nice singing/l Mart. 2.7.5-6 
ed well XC d Ath. 14.628e 
d/s sooth, Ael. NA 1.39 
charm 
evnxnys/-ntoc/  |well- h Pind. Pyth. 2.14 
-ogP* sounding h/k (M) Eur. Ion 884 
h (marriage) Callim. Hymn 4.296 
cymbal LXX Ps 150.5 
i Plut. Mor. 437d^^ 
Phld. De poemata 
994.24 
v Philo 51156 








151. Pliny mentions opposite effects of the theater: “olim theatra male musicos canere docuerunt, 
ita nunc in spem adducor posse fieri, ut eadem theatra bene canere musicos doceant./Once, the 
theaters taught musicians to sing badly; thus now I entertain the hope that it could be that 
the same theaters teach musicians to sing well.” 

152. *...quod... mala bene cancitaret, sua bona male disponeret./ That he sang bad things well but 
dealt with his goods badly." 

153. *vókaAóv;" stands for the beautiful voice of the woman (Penthea) described, which exceeds 
all halcyons, cicadas, and swans, which are dpovoa in comparison, likewise the “many-to- 
ned” (modvunxéa) nightingale. 

154. In reference to the ocean “loud-sounding” in Eur. Hipp. 1272. 

155. Here: “well-tuned”, along with g&nptbpevoc (“prepared”). 

156. The prophet is described as an instrument on which God plays well-sounding and all- 
harmonious (rtavappóvia) music. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 

evdxédadoc)” well a (lotos) Eur. Bacch.160%% 
sounding, s (chorus) Ar. Nub. 312 
melodious 1 (strings) Anth. Pal. 2.397 

ebpeArjc? melodious music Arist. Pol. 1341b26 

éppedts harmoni  |x,c note (mese) Plut. Mor. 445e 
ous v (Thamyris) ps.- Plut. Mus. 

3.1132b 
v/s Ath. 14.623c 

güuoÀ)roc/ sweetly Apollo HH 4.478 

EdpLOATIEW singing “lord of the |” Anth.Pal. 9.396.6 

evynpus sweet- s (frogs) Ar. Ran. 213 
sounding contest Oppianus Ha/ieu- 

tica 5.617 

evydwttial® sweetness bird/S Ael. NA 17.23 
of song 

£botopía!^ sweet t bird/S Ael. NA 17.23 
singing 

LOVOLKMS harmoni- |x d/s sooth, Ael. NA 1.39 
ously charm 

£Üpovcoq musical, s (noA) Eur. IT 1451” 
melodious 

EVPNLOG fair- s Aesch. Supp. 694 
sounding M/s Ar. Av. 1719 


























157. Used for a locust in Anth. Pal. 7.194. See the noun KéAado¢ (“loud noise”, originally from 
rushing waters), for the lyre in Eur. IT 1129; Cyc. 489 and elsewhere for shouting, cicadas, 
and birds. 

158. Here interestingly together with a verb for “roar/murmur” (Bpépw), which is also used for 
the lyre in Pind. Nem. 11.7. 

159. The context raises the question whether it is preferable (i.e. more important) that music 
be "well" with regards to melody or rhythm. See for this word occurs also id. 1341b26 
(together with etpv8p0¢) in Ath. 13.577d (citing the comic poet Machon). 

160. The unchallenged beauty of this bird's melody is identified with the Sirens. See also 
evotopia. 

161. Cf. evotopéw: “sing sweetly” (nightingale in Soph. OC 18; Ael. NA 1.20 (songbird); Phi- 
lostr. VS 2.10.5 589 (comparing Hadrian with it); also id. VA 5.21 edmvota "skill with the 
lips” and evypeta “skill with the hands” (aulos player). For our reference in the table, see 
evyhwttia. 

162. Here the absence of it; see below p. 120. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
£0gOoyyoc well- 1 delight — "Thgn. 534 
sounding, sounds Aesch. Cho. 341164 
cheerful y Eur. Tro. 127 
birds Strabo 1.1.69; 
grasshoppers Strabo 6.1.9 
1 Anth. Pal. 2.396 
evpopptve with Apollo Anth. Pal. 7.5 
beautiful s (Apollo) Oppian Halieutica 
phorminx 5.618 
evpwvoc'® sweet- M lift Pind. Isthm. 1.64 
voiced s (chorus) Aesch. Ag. 1187156 
l Arist. Metaph. 
1019b151% 
festivity Pind. Pyth. 1.38 
v (Thamyris) ps.-Plut. Mus. 
3.11324 
benesonans'® well cymbal Vulgate Ps. 150.5 
sounding 
nepika? [very vx p (Apollo) Hom. J/ 1.603 
beautiful p Hom. Oz. 1.153 
v Hes. Theog. 10 
KaAMBoac beautiful- que Soph. Trach. 640 
sounding al^ Ar. Av. 682 








163. Xaipw: “holding the well-sounding lyre in my hand", but the same delight is expressed 
before about drinking and singing, and the singer's fjtop (heart, passion) is warmed/melted 
(iaivetat) by the aulos. 

164. A paean is to be sung rather than a dirge. 

165. See also evpwvéw (“have a good voice"); evgwvia ("goodness of voice, excellence of tone"). 
Isid. Ezym. 3.20.4: “Euphonia est suavitas vocis." 

166. Negated positive terms (the chorus is neither oójigovoc nor Eópigoyyoc, depending on the 
reading of the text, nor £bqovoc, and the reason is: obyapevA€yet; later they chant their 
hymn: npórapyovátnv. 

167. Aristotle says that a lyre is not "potent" (i.e. in conditions) to be played if it is not ev@wvoc. 

168. Neither in the OLD nor in LSJ, for in classical times the separate writing “bene sonans" is 
used, applied to speech (e.g. Cic. Orat. 163.4; Tib. 3.6.36) and to music (Serv. Aen. 6.120.1, 
to fidibusque canoris). August. Enarratio in Ps 150.8 equals bene sonantia with consonantia. 

169. This word used for instruments might describe the external appearance rather than the 
sound. Else it is used for things, places, eyes, and women. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
KAAALLOG beautiful |v,x S (v) Hom. Od. 12.192 
KaAAtvikoc adorning |x s Pind. Pyth. 5.106 
the s Pind. O/ 9.2 
victory s Eur. EZ 865 
xaAM((p)oog  |beautiful- |x(v)  |breathings/v Pind. O7. 6.83 
flowering 
xaAA(gQ8oyyoc  |beautiful- s Eur. Ion 169 
sounding 
KadÀíxopoç of beauti- |v d (Graces) Pind. Pyth. 12.26 
ful dances d (Fates) Eur. fr. 453.7 
d (maidens) Ar. Ran. 452 
d (dolphins) Eur. HF 690 
Eur. Hel. 1454 
KaAA(qovoc with a fine |v poet Plut. Mor. 973a 
voice 
Xapietc gracious |v,c,x s Hom. Od. 9.5-8!? 
s Hom. Od. 24.197 
d/s Alcm. in Heph. 
Ench. 7.4 
s Pind. Pyth. 5.107 
xapitóuevoc gratifying |x s/p Hom. Od. 8,53813 
evtpémnc delightful [x v Anth. Pal. 9.364 
gratus pleasant, |x,c 1 (Apollo) Apul. Flor. 3.38" 
attractive, k (modulatio) | in altum Cassiod. Psalm. 
charming rapere 150.35 
&pósic "5 lovely, x mouth HH 32.20 
charming of singer 











170. Here in its quality of responding to the lyre of the divine Muse. 
171. Here the voice of the aulos is compared with the nightingale; cf. similar in ps.-Theoc. Id. 
8.39; Simon. 46.3. 

172. *Nothing is more gracious" than listening to a bard in a banquet. 
173. Even though the effect is negative here (Odysseus weeping), the concept is meant to be 
positive. 

174. 
175. 


176. This and the following words are all etymologically related to "Époc" (“love, desire"). 


See also under doctus. 
Later he writes that the cithara “in unam gratiam iucunditatis emittit." 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
éparóc lovely vx k HH 3.515 
Vk HH 4.153,423,455 
v longing" |HH 4.426 
v,d (Graces) Hes. Theog. 65,70 
s Pind. fr. 124a 
a (melody of) Pind. fr. 140b17 
v Bacchyl. 17.129 
d/s (uoh) Eur EZ 718 
h (Nymphs) Ar. Thesm. 993 
1 (Orpheus) Anth. Pal. 7.10 
ÈNEPAOTÓG lovely, X v (Graces) Hes. Theog. 67 
loveable 
amandus to be loved |x v relief Hor. Carm. 4.11.34 
dilectus beloved |x l (Achilles) |compesco |Sil. 11.451 
carus’ beloved, [x,f s (M) Prop. 3.2.13 
dear 
ipepróc? lovely, k HH 4.510 
desired a Thgn. 532 
s Pind. OZ 6.7 
s (marriage; Apoll. Rhod. 4.1197 
with d) 
ipepdetc exciting |x p Hom. 77. 18.569- 
desire, 570 
lovely, s Hom. Od. 18.304 
charming p HH 3.185 
a HH 4.452 
s HH10.5 
s Hes. Theog. 104 
k (Apollo) Hes. Sc. 202 
d/p Hes. Sc. 280 
chorus Anth. Pal. 6.313 


177. This passage describes the sound of the lyre, which goes to Apollo’s heart and evokes a 


sweet (yAvKvc) longing in his soul (@vpdc) and, the third time with Hermes’ voice, is able 


to appease Apollo. 


178. Literally: “expensive, costly.” 


179. Cf. iue(po “long for, desire”; i(u)epdqwvoc “of lovely voice or song” in Sappho 136 (night- 
ingale), Aclm. 26 (girls), Theoc. Id. 28.7 (Nicias). 
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Greek/Latin English — |Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
&gíuepoc delightful, |x chorus Archil. 21 
desired h Thgn. 993 
h Theoc. 1.61 
v (Daphnis) ps-Theoc. Id. 8.82 
lepidus agreeable, | c,x m/a perpru Plaut. Stich. 757190 
charming, risco 
delightful melos Sid. Apoll. Carm. 
1.16 
¿ucundus agreeable |x,c,t,b |v Quint. 1.10.16 
v/s Juv. 7.82 
s Novius 56 
s (modus) Gell. 19.9.4 
k Cassiod. Psalm. 
150.315! 
TipenóvtoG gracefully |x p/a/v (mix) Pind. OZ 3.9 
venustus graceful  |x,c s (erotic) Gell. 19.9.4 
s Apul. 11.9 
Aapóg!?? pleasant  |t,s,v l Anacreont. 58.18 
Tepnvóc delightful |x,c organ advert, Ath. 4.174a 
enchant 








180. The cantio is here also characterized as cinaedica, within an erotic context in which the tibia 


player is seen stimulating. 
181. "Gratia iucunditatis;" see also id. Psalm. Praef. 2. 


182. From: ånoavw: "to have enjoyment of, benefit from." In the first reference, the lyre is 








praised beyond the temptations of gold. 
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Greek/Latin 
150¢ 








English 


pleasant 





Senses 


s,t fx 





Attributed to 


v (gift of M) 
v (M) 

singer 

v 
d/a/Aphro- 
dite 

s (Agathon) 
s (Sophocles) 
sounds (a,k) 
S 


desires in 1 
strings 
mouth/v 
v 

s 

organ 


monaulos; 

harmonia 
Anacreon 
rain of s 





Effect 


TÉpTW 


advert, 
enchant 


Sample Ref. 





Hom Od. 8.64 

Hes. Theog. 40 

HH 3.169 

Pind. Nem. 10.33 
Eur. Heracl. 892-894 





Ar. Thesm. 130185 
Schol. Ax. Pax 531 
Xen. Symp. 2.3 
Apoll. Rhod. 4.893- 
894 

Theoc. Id. 1.1-3. 


ps.-Theoc. Id.8.82 
Anacreont. 48.22 

Plut. Mor. 973a'** 
Ath. 4.174a 

Ath. 4.176b 


Ath. 13.600d-e'* 





Anth. Pal. 9.364 








183. This is certainly meant in an ironic sense. 


184. The comparison is between the sweetest songs and poems of compared to swans and night- 
ingales, cf. Bacchyl. 3.97; Anth. Pal. 7.414. 
185. Notice that Anacreon is also said to be an enemy of the aulos (abh@vavtinadoc) but a 
lover of the darbitos (ptAoBapBitoc). Gulick’s translation (1950, 237) “healer of pain" for 


"áXvrtoc" seems too free; it should simply say "free from pain.” 
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Greek/Latin 
dulcis/ dulcedo 





English 


sweet- 
sounding, 
melodious 





Senses 


ts fx 


Attributed to 


a (Pan) 

a/s 

s 

sonus (orbis) 
s 

M 

s 

s (birds) 


S 


| fistula 
s 


v 
a 

a 
Pan/Apollo 
s 

k 

s/k 

a 

s (paean) 

| fistula 
sound (1) 

s 

v 

v/s 

s (Sappho) 


modulus, s 








Effect 





peace 


solace 
attract 


traho 


capio 


remulceo 





Sample Ref. 


Lucr. 4.584 

Tib. 1.7.47 

Cic. De or. 2.8.34186 
Cic. Rep. 6.5.18 
Verg. Ecl. 5.5718 
Verg. G. 475 

App. Verg. Dirae 71 
App. Verg. Cul. 147 
App. Verg. Catalepton 
9.19 

Hor. Carm. 1.17.10 
Hor. Carm. 1.32.15 
Ov. Am. 2.4.25 

Ov. Fast. 6.661 

Ov. Met. 1.709 

Ov. Met. 11.170 
Manilius 5.332 

Sil. 5.463, 

Sil. 11.432 

Sil. 13.347 

Stat. Theb. 8.23 
Prop. 4.4.5 

Sen. Oedipus 612 
Calp. Ecl. 2.6, 9.19 
Tac. Ann. 14.20.4 
Juv. 7.84 

Apul. Apol. 9.15 
Apul. Met. 5.15 











186. "Qui enim cantus moderata oratione dulcior inveniri potest?/For what song can be found to 


be sweeter than a tempered speech?" The exaltation of oratory claims "carefully regulated" 


speech to be sweeter than any possible song—but song is still sweet; the comparative does 


not apply to music here. 


187. What is sweet here really is fresh water with which song of the divine poet is compared; see 
similar id. 5.46. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
birds Apul. Met. 6.6 
a/s Apul. Met. 10.3215 
1 Apul. Met. 11.9 
s Gell. 19.9.4 
v Gell. 19.9.12 
i Tert. Ad nat. 2.5 
a/v Solin. 5.20 
moduli (1) Amm. Marc. 15.9.8 
modulatio Firm. Mat. 5.5.6185 
s August. Conf. 10.6.8 
s charms Macrob. Sat. 2.1.51 
h joy Prudent. Cathemer- 
ina 5.123 ps.- 
s (Alleluia) August. 
Decantico novo 2 
chorus (M) | domo Mart. Cap. 2.117, 
127, 209, 9.996 
sonus Cassiod. Var. 
2.40.17?! 
1 (Orpheus) |mulceo Ven. Fort. Carm. 
various 741.3 
s (chorus) Anth. Lat. 111.5 
s/v Anth. Lat. 658.1? 
dulcisonus?? sweetly k/v Firm. Mat. 8.25,2 
sounding 1 Sid. Carm. 6.5 
Cassiod. Praefatio 
in Psalmis'4 
melody (Pan) | oblecto Optatianus 12.4 
v Anth. Lat. 658.25 
188. The context is a whole description of a dramatic “ballet” with multiple characterizations of 


189. 
190. 
191. 


192. 


193. 
194. 


which I included into this table only the ones most obviously referring to music itself. 
'The same also in id. 7.26.7 and similar 5.2.12, 6.30.9, 6.31.84 (with cithara/song) 

The expression is dulcedo canora, attributed to a dancing girl, bringing about inlecebra. 
Cassiodorus requests from Boethius a citharede for King Clovis who, like Orpheus, “zm 
dulci sono gentilium fera corda domuerit/tame the wild hearts of the barbarians with sweet 
sound." The whole letter describes the beauty and harmony of music and the effect it has on 
the different levels; see below in the section on Cassiodorus. See for this word also Cassiod. 
Var. 1.31.4 (vox, comparative); 4.51.11 (sonus, superlative); 9.21.3 (melos, superlative). 
This carmen de filomena turns the name of the praised woman to f//omela whose voice is 
superior to the cithara or any bird. 

Not in the OLD; definition here from LSJ. 

More frequently in this work, e.g. 80.3 (with melos); also in Var. 2.40.10 (Sirens). 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
suavis pleasant, | t,s,v,f,x |v Plaut. Cass. 799 
sweet- s/a perpru- Plaut. Stich. 757 
sounding, risco 
melodi a (Marsyas) Hyg. Fab. 165 
ous birds Prop. 1.2.14” 
birds Apul. Mer. 6.6 
music Apul. Mer. 6.24 
a/s mulceo Apul. Met. 10.32 
symphoniae Apul. Mer. 11.9 
v (poets) Gell. 19.9.10 
s,l praise Prudent. Catheme- 
rina 9.2, passim 
cantilena solor Ambrosius 
Hexameron 5.24.85 
h (Ambrose) | tears August. Conf. 9.6.14 
s (saints) August. Ep, 159.3795 
m (planets) Mart. Cap. 1.27 
chorus (M) Mart. Cap. 2.1171” 
s contrition |Isid. De ecclesiasticis 
officiis 1.5.1798 


























195. 


196. 
197. 


198. 


Interesting is that the exaltation of natural beauty vs. what an artifex could do, leads here 
to conclude that “volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt"—the sweetest sound comes from nature 
and does not need art. 

Further emphasized by “ultra solitam notamque suavitatem." 

“Dulcis sonus multifidis suavitatibus cietur, quem Musarum convenientium chorus. ..concinebat/ 
Sweet sound is roused with many-stringed sweetnesses, which the choir of the harmoniz- 
ing (or joining) Muses sang together." 

Isidore provides a detailed description of how the voice ofa psalmist is supposed to be (ibid. 
2.12.2): “psalmistam autem et voce et arte praeclarum illustremque esse oportet, ita ut oblecta- 
mento dulcedinis animos incitet auditorum. Vox enim eius non aspera, vel rauca, vel dissonans, 
sed canora erit, suavis, liquida, atque acuta, babens sonum, et melodiam sanctae religioni congru- 
entem, non quae tragica exclamet arte, sed quae christianam simplicitatem et in ipsa modulatione 
demonstret, nec quae musico gestu vel tbeatrali arte redoleat, sed quae compunctionem magis audi- 
entibus faciat./ But the psalmist ought to be very clear and lucid in voice and art, so that he 
arouse the spirits of the listeners with the delight of sweetness. For his voice will be neither 
harsh nor hoarse nor dissonant, but sonorous, pleasant, limpid, also high-pitched, having 
sound and a melody in agreement with the holy religion, not one that shouts out like the 
tragic art, but one that shows Christian simplicity also in the melody itself; not one that is 
odorous of musical gesture or theatralic art but one that creates more compunction in the 
listeners.” See similar Nicetas De psalmodiae bono 13 (“vox nostra non dissona debet esse sed 
consona/our voice must not be dissonant but consonant,” etc. I did not include references to 
all these characteristics in the tables as they are applied only in a strictly Christian-liturgical 
context; this quote shows well, however, the aesthetic ideal held at Isidor's time. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
suavisonus? sweet- s Naev. fr. trag. 6.4 
sounding (20) 
ñóoBónç sweet- a (Coryban- Eur. Bacch. 127 
sounding tes) 
bird Anth.Pal. 9.396.2 
15vyAwooos sweet- herald's Pind. O7. 13.100 
tongued shout 
(c£. song) 
s Ar. Av. 908 
dulciloquus speaking a (Euterpe) | urgueo ps-Cato Mus. 2 
sweetly a vinco Apul. Apol. 9.44 
ars mollio Sid. Apoll. Epist. 
8.11.3.21 
fjóvenrjc sweet- M HH 322 
sounding M Hes. Theog. 965, 
1021 
1 Pind. O7. 10.93 
h Pind. Nem. 1.4 
Homer Pind. Nem. 7.22 
s (cf. honey) Theoc. Id. 1.145 
ñóúó09pooç sweet- M (Pan on Eur. EZ 702-703 
strained reed) 
fjóvAóyoc sweet x Vs Pind. O7. 6.97 
voiced 
fjóvAópnc sweetly l/s (Pindar) Anth. Pal. 11.370 
singing Apollo Philol. 71.6 
to the lyre 
Svpednys sweet h Pind. Isthm. 7.20 
singing v Pind. OZ 2.25 
Charis, i. 200 Pind. OZ 7.11-12 
swallow Anac. 67 
a Sappho 44.241 
Soph. fr. 238 
l Ath. 637a (Soph.) 
l, magadis Nonnus Dion. 
s 29.287 








199. Once more used by Accius in a tragic fragment (572), referring to water waves. 





200. Within a whole context of sweetness: id. 7-8 (nectar as gift of the Muses, "sweet (yAvkóc) 
fruit of heart/mind"). 
201. Kaimio 1977, 130-132 gives a detailed analysis of all the musical descriptions of fr. 44. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
(v)jóupoc sweet x M HH 19.16 
fjóorvooc sweet s M Pind. O7 13.22 
breathing 
ñóúpovoç sweet- girl Sappho 153 
voiced 
ñóune)(p0oyyoç | of honey- Simonides Anth. Pal. 9.571 
sweet 
voice 
peAtyAo coc honey- s Bacchyl. fr. 4.63 
tongued incantation |charm Aesch. PV 173?” 
h Ar. Av. 908 
pehipBoyyoc* | honey- M Pind. O7 6.21 
voiced Terpsichore Pind. Isthm. 2.7 
s Pind. Isthm. 6.9 
peAipwvoc honey- Sappho Sappho fr. 30 
voiced singers Philostr. Imag. 2.1 
Anth. Pal. 9.66 
peAipóac with swan Eur. fr. 773.34 
honeyed s Ath. 14.624 
tones 
peAifpopoc sweet- a (Marsyas) Anth. Pal. 7.696 
toned 
peAtyóovntoc sweet- s/v Pind. Nem. 11.18 
sounding 











202. Negative, but Prometheus denies that the enchantment will come to effect. 

203 See also in Bacchyl. 3.97 (nightingale). Another lemma that would belong here but is left 
out for formatting reasons is ugtuot'óovoppuvƏixñporo in Ar. Vesp. 220 (with péAn): *honey- 
sweet Sidonian lays of Phrynichus." 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
eAtynpuc?* honey- S Hom. Od. 12.187 
voiced s (from M) HH 3.519 
bird HH 19.187 
h Pind. O/ 11.4 
h Pind. Nem. 3.4 
h Pind. Isthm. 2.3 
h Pind. Pae. 5.47 
h Pind. Pae. 11.14 
h Pind.Pyth. 3.64% 
revel Pind. Pyth. 8.70 
v Pind. Nem. 2.25 
melleus delightful |wt modulator Apul. Flor. 4 
as honey, birds Apul. Met. 6.6 
honey- 
sweet 
mellifluug" flowing sounds Arn. Commentarii in 
with Psalmos 150 
honey cantilena (S) Chalcid. 95208 
s August. Mus. 3.3 
mellitus delightful |tvx s rest, Apul. Met. 5.15. 
as honey, mollio 9-107 
honey- 
sweet 
ugÀikouroç sweet s Pind. Isthm. 2.32 
sounding yo Pind. fr. 152 
peAippoOoc sweet Pind. fr. 246 
sounding 








204. From ynptw “to sing.” 

205. The point here is that Pans music is not beaten by a bird’s ueMynpuvváoiórjv.— honey- 
sounding” song. 

206. Able to put a charm (giAtpov) into the Ovpóg. 

207. Not in the OLD but in LSJ; in Boethius De arte metrica 5.2.2 this attribute is given to 
Homer’s mouth; Cassiod. Var. 1.31.4: singing and instrumental music even impress the 
beasts “mellifluis clamoribus/with honey-flowing outbursts.” 


208. Referring to the Sirens producing the harmony of the Spheres. 





209. Notice the nice assonance: "nec (...) nequitia vel illa mellita cantus dulcedine mollita conquievit.” 


210. Sweeter than bee-built honeycombs. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
u£Aiooórokog — | honeyed h (Moira) Anth. Pal. 7.12 
HEALOTAKTOG of dropped M% Anth. Pal. 4.1.33 
honey 
ugÀurperñç honey s (Anacreon) Simon. 184.9 
sweet (=Anth. Pal. 7.25) 
peAurtépotog | honey- s (Muses) Ath. 14.633a 
winged 
peAíppov?? sweetto  |x s Pind. Pae. 8.78; Pind. 
the mind fr. 122.14 
yÀokúç sweet, t Ja Pind. O7 10.94 
pleasant, p expresses Pind. OZ 1.18-19 
delightful sweetest 
consider- 
ations 
s Pind. OZ 10.4 
singing Pind. Nem. 3.32 
p Pind. Nem. 4.44 
s Pind. Nem. 5.2 
h Pind. Nem. 9.3 
a Pind. Pae. 7.11 
v Pind. Pae. 8.75 
s Pind. Isthm. 2.7 
a (sound) hunt Bacchyl. 2.12 
melody (a) Ael. NA 12.46 
a-player Ath. 4.176c 
h Ath. 14.633a 
s (Anacreon) Anth. Pal. 4.1.35 
h (Calliope) Anth. Pal. 9.189 
YADKELOG sweet a Bacchyl. 2.12 
v Pind. Pyth. 10.56 
a Eur. 47. 1202 
s (Phrynichus) Ar. Av. 750 


























211. The whole context is the imagery of a poetic otépavoc (wreath); even though the attributes 
for flowers would indirectly apply to song, they are not included here because the primary 
description is the flowers themselves. 

212. See also in Pind. Nem. 7.13: a "honey-minded cause" thrown into the streams of the Muses. 

213. Despite these frequent examples in Pindar, LSJ 352 does not mention this word's usage for 
sound. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
yAvkepóc sweet v Hom. O4. 22.145 
v HH 7.59 
M/Apollo HH 25.5 
s Sappho 71 
yAvKUNXNS sweet- v (Myrtis) Anth. Pal. 9.26 
voiced 
yAvKb@8oyyos | sweet- Schol. Pind. 
toned OL. 6.162 
KatayAvkaivw — !to sweeten | t,x strings Ath. 14.638e 
ijovxoc?* quiet ex h Pind. Nem. 7.82 
quietus quiet XC s (Tritones) Stat. Achil. 1.55 
pepo” gentle tx v Pind. Nem. 7.83 
paAakóc soft tfx v Pind. Pyth. 8.31 
s Pind. Nem. 9.49 
paA8akóqovoc |soft- s Pind. Isthm. 2.8 
voiced 
Tpoonvñç soft, gentle |t,b,x,c | organ Ath. 174d 
molli? agreeably |a,fx,c |v/s Cic. De or. 3.25.98 
soft, mild modi/k Hor. Carm. 2.12.3-4 
s (Orpheus) Ov. Met. 11.15217 
£ympana Prop. 3.17.3 
s Sen. Ep. 90.19215 
s Sen. Ag. 361 
a Apul. Met. 10.32 
chorus Il. Latina 881 
chorus Claud. Carm. 9.10 
k Ven. Fort. Carm. 
9.7.11 
s (soldiers) Amm. Marc. 
sonus 22.4.60? 
(trumpet) Dracontius, Romulea 
8.645 


























214. A large word field is connected with the same basic meaning; see as well fhovyaotikdc 
“soothing” for music in AQ 1.19 40.15. In our context it is the "famous sound” of hymns. 

215. Literally “tame”, also “cultivated, smooth.” 

216. Primarily for touch. For the senses rather positive, for character rather negative (“effemi- 
nate, weak, cowardly”). This shows that the value of the sensual impression does not nec- 
essarily carry over to the moral level. 

217. “cunctaque tela forent mollita cantu/rendered harmless by the chant.” 

218. Here certainly in a negative sense, seen as an example for the /vxuria that has spread in society. 

219. In this case negative, seen as not fitting for soldiers; in the comparative. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
blandus? charming, |c,v,x,f |1 (Orpheus) Hor.Carm. 
agreeable, 1.24.13?! 
sweet, s Ov. Ars am. 3.315 
soft v (Orpheus) |oveo Cul. 279 
s Prop. 1.16.15°” 
s Calp. Ecl. 4.66 
l/s (Orpheus) Claud. Carm. 
17.252” 
v/1 (S) lure Claud. De raptu 
Proserpinae 3.257 
s (M) Mart. Cap. 2.117 
s Boethius Cons. 
3.12c.20-21 
s Ven. Fort. Carm. 
9.7.11 
v Anth. Lat. 658.12,14 
placidus ingratiat- |c,x 1 Cic. Rep. fr. 9?* 
ing, quiet, trumpet Stat. Silv. 3.1.139 
agreeable 
lenis melodious, |x,tc — |l Cic. Rep. fr. 9 
soft v Ov. Ars am. 3.316 
symphoniae sleep Sen. Dial. 1.3.10 
Triton horn Apul. Met. 4.31 
a Gell. 4.13.1 
s (Eumenides) Claud. De raptu 
s Proserpinae 2.345 
devotion | Ambrosius Hexa- 
meron 3.5.23 
tenuis thin, faint, |x,v, tinnitus Cat. 64.262 
simple (cymbals) 
a Ov. Met. 1.708 


























220. Also “soothing” for medicine: Plin. HN 35.32. 

221. More than Orpheus. 

222. Blanditia; here negative for being a lament, together with arguta. 

223. Here lyre-song is actually outmatched by the *honies of polished speech" ("sermonis mella 
politi’). 

224. This quote is an indication on how to properly sound a string instrument: “leniter atque 
placide fides, non vi et impetu, concuti debere./The string should be strung gently and calmly, 
not with force or vigor.” 

225. Comparing psalmodic chant with the soft lapping of waves. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
levis smooth x, b s Lucr. 5.1380 
a Verg. Ecl. 5.2 
plectrum/ Hor. Carm. 2.1.40 
modi 

delicatus luxurious, |x,c,t [v/s Cic. De or. 3.25.98 
elegant 

KATAOTATIKÓG fitted for |x melodies/ soften226 Plut. Lyc. 4.2 
calming rhythms 

Aentóc?" fine, Vs harmony Eur. fr. 773.23 
delicate v (birds) Ar. Av. 235 

AertaA£oq fine, v/s (boy) Hom X 18.571 
delicate 

peAAuxóqovoc — |soft-voiced s (?) Sappho fr. 71 

xM óG v delicate v,x d/s (uoàná) Pind. O/ 10.84 

áyavóc noble x s Pind. Pae. 9.36 

decens becoming, |x,v Sappho/s Ven. Fort. Carm. 
graceful 9.7.6 

dSedawc?” well- k HH 4.510 
learned 











226. About the melodies and rhythms of Thaletas, which are instilling obedience (evme8eia) 
and harmony (ópóvoio), quieting his listeners, uniting them in their strife for good things 
(t@vKah@v), overcoming kako8vpía (bad mood/spirit), thus preparing the Spartans for 
Lycurgus. 

227. Literally “peeled, husked”, then “thin, fine”, etc. in multiple meanings (e.g. “refined”); in 
music also technical in contrast to nvkvóç (dense, in tetrachord); see Barker 2002b, 31; 33. 

228. From yAtddw “to be soft/delicate”; the word field shifts between delicate and luxurious/ 
ornamented, including xNóñ meaning also “effeminacy.” 

229. From *Sdw "learn, teach." 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
doctus? learned X,C a Prop. 2.30.16 
1 Prop. 2.34.79, 2.3.20 
chorus Hor. Carm. saec. 75 
musician Hor. Carm. 3.9.10 
s Tib. 2.3.20 
Catullus "ib. 3.6.41 
S Ov. Met. 5.555 
s (M) Ov. Met. 5.662231 
M Sen. Agamemnon 
336 
1 (Apollo) Apul. For. 3.15??? 
modulamina Avienus Aratus 
Phaen. Progn. 624 
k/1 Sid. Apoll. Carm.1.8 
modulatio(M) Mart. Cap. 2.117 
peritus expert modificator Apul. Flor. 4 
docilis readyto |x Amphion Hor. Carm. 3.11.1? 
learn, chorus Mart. Spect. 26.1 
skillful, (Nereids) 
apt 
áppovtkóc skilled in Pl. Phdr. 268d 
music 
Sebia> skillfully | x,c singing Lucian Ind. 10 
edKPEKTOG well-struck p (with s) Ap. Rhod. 4.1194 
evAvpac/-o¢ skilled in 1 (Apollo) Eur. 4k. 570 
the lyre 1 (Apollo) Eur. fr. 477 
1 (Apollo) Ar. Thesm. 969 
M Ar. Ran. 229 








230. See also Ps 47 (46).8: "psallite sapienter (ovvetac)/make psalms (or: play the psalterium) 
sensibly." 

231. These two quotes occur in the musical contest between Marsyas and Apollo where being 
doctus becomes a point. 

232. The context is the contrast between the unkempt and uneducated Marsyas who with 
his aulos dares to challenge the learned and splendorous Apollo and his lyre. Cf., for this 
story, Herod. 7.26; Ov. Met. 6.382-400; Fast. 6.703710; Fulg. Myth. 3.9; Hyg. Fab. 165. 
Another mention of the word is ibid. 15.55. 

233. Being docile to his teacher Mercury, Amphion is able to move rocks with his lyre. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
evxetpia skill: aulos a Poll. 4.72 
playing 
ebpvOnoc?* rhythmical d Ar. Thesm. 985 
d Ar. Plut. 759 
harmony Nonn. 19.111 
(singer) 
óp0óq straight, |x music Pind. fr. 3225 
correct (Apollo) 
ebáppoctoc? 5  |well- c Pan on reed Eur. £7. 702 
joined s PI. Leg. 655a 
EVKOOLMG orderly vcx  |s/v Thgn. 241 
KaTa KOOLOV according |x l/s delight HH 4.479 
to order 
KOOLLOG well- XC melody/ soften Plut. Lyc. 4.2277 
ordered rhythm 
moderatus temperate, |x,c a (spiramen) Stat. Theb. 8.222 
restrained 
imbellis not involv- |x 1 (M) Hor. Carm. 1.6.10 
ing war 
g60ñuov25 harmoni- s (with 1) Ap. Rhod. 1.569 
ous 
TLAVAPLOVLOG complex, d excite, Lucian, Salt. 72 
harmoni- teach 
ous 
TALPWVOG with all s (a) Pind. Pyth. 12.19 
tones 








234. See also: evpvOpia: “rhythmical order or movement, harmony between the orator and his 


hearers, gracefulness of persons, graceful movement, delicacy of touch" (LSJ 730). Plato 
uses this and similar terms in Resp. 400c-401a. Cf. Arist. Pol. 1341b26 and elsewhere for 
"orderly, graceful, well-proportioned." Quintilian translates the term in Inst. 1.10.26 with 


"aptus et decens motus." 
235. Quoted in Aristid. Or. 3.620 and Plut. De Pyth. or. 6.3972. 


236. See also the references in LSJ for character (well-tempered, accommodating, harmonious) 


with the same adjective, e.g. Isoc. Panath. 32; Hippoc. Epid. 2.6.1. 


237. See also under kataotatikoc. 


238. From ríOnyu literally “set in good order." 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 

TOUKLASLOVvGOG | yielding Orpheus Timoth. Pers. 221 
rich music 

obvtovoc?? in har- XC d (Bacchic) Eur. Bacch. 126 
mony harmonies Arist. Po]. 1342b21 
with, [harmony] Arist. Pol. 1290327? 
severe, in- s (Thales) Strabo 10.4.16 
tense Dorian Ath. 624f (Pratin.) 

KoopuótrG propriety, |c,x music Phld. Mus. D90.2 
decorum 

congruens combining | x tones Cic. Rep. 2.69? 
harmoni- d with s/a Liv. 7.2.5?? 
ously 

concors harmoni- |x tones Cic. Rep. 2.69 
ous sound (s) Ov. Met. 5.664 

consonus sounding |x strings of | Ov. Am. 1.8.60 
together, music Apul. De mundo 20 
harmoni- 
ous 

elegans tastefully |x Sall. Caz. 25.2 
attractive, 
graceful 

nobilis renowned, | x,c s (M) mulceo Stat. Theb. 6.335 
noble s Ennodius 

Carm. 1.2.4 























239. Also used for high pitch and not always positive (see next note). 

240. Comparison between music and State constitution (obvtovoc is attributed here directly to 
the despotic constitution while harmony should be “well mixed”’—xekpapévn); also rather 
negative in the Ath. passage. 

241. The “concentus ex dissimillimarum vocum/concord out of dissimilar voices/sounds” in music 
is compared with the State; see also to concors. 

242. Cf. August. Serm. 311.6: “Quid est saltare, nisi motu membrorum cantico consonare?/W hat is 
dancing if not the sounding together in song with the movement of the members (of the 
body)?” 

243. Originally “careful in choosing, fastidious,” it can have either negative (“addicted to luxuri- 
ous habits” or positive value (“as above, also: “apt, skillful, fine,” etc.) while the adverb “e/e- 
ganter’ sems to appear in positive contexts throughout. The quoted Sallust passage points 
out an exaggeration: ‘elegantius quam necesse est probae" along with "instrumenta luxuriae." 

244. Also: "familiar, remarkable, important, of imposing grandeur, superior." 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
herous belonging |x l Hor. Carm. 1.12.1 
to a hero 
àpppóoctoc divinely | t,s,x v (M,Graces) HH 27.18 
excellent v (Graces) Hes. Theog. 69 
s (Phrynichus) Ar. Av. 750 
Oeioc divine x v (of singer) Hom. Od. 1.371 
singer Hom. Od. 4.17; 
8.43, 87, 539; 
23.133, 143 
d (xopóc) Hom. O4. 8.264 
music Soph. Trach. 643 
v (citharist) Philostr. VA 4.39 
divinus divine s (Fates) Cat. 64.321 
poet/singer Verg. Ecl. 5.45 
entheus frenzied, |x 1] Stat. Si/v. 1.5.1 
inspired 
£0ác? 5 Bacchic v (singer) Nonn. 19.110 
0£onéotoc?* divinely s, s Hom. 77. 2.600 
sounding S Hom. Od. 12.158 
v longing HH 4.422 
s Pind. Nem. 9.7 
Hom. verses Pind. Isthm. 4.39 
grasshopper Ar. Av. 1095 
music Lucian Ind. 12 
caelestis godlike, |x v (Nero) Suet. Ner. 21.1 
heavenly 
0£óyAoocoq with the v/s (women) Anth. Pal. 9.26 
tongue of 
a god 
0&oruq inspired [x s Hom. I¿ 2.599-600 
s Hom. Od. 1.328 
singer Hom. Od. 8.498 
singer delight Hom. Od. 17.385 
s Hes. Theog. 31-32 
s HH 4.442 
1 Eur. Med. 425 























245. Literally: “one who cries"; see similar e6aopa/ebaopóc, e6aouóc/-nc/-ikóq 
246. LSJ 795 proposes an etymology from 0&óc & £onov (évérw "tell"). 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
iepóc filled with |x s HH 1.19 
divine s Pind. fr. 194.1 
power s/cry hearten Aesch. Sept. 268 
s Eur. Bacch. 161 
s Ar. Av. 171974” 
a Ath. 14.617b 
Osocepric fearing x s Ar. Av. 899 
God 
pius devout XC s Prudent. Cathemer- 
ina 2.50 
&yvoc pure, x s Sappho 44.26 
chaste, v (Iphigenia) Aesch. Ag. 245 
holy 
cepvóc revered, s fear/ Aesch. Pers. 393248 
august, courage 
holy 
áàya0óc? good,ca |x,c a (avAnts) PI. Symp. 215c 
pable a (avAntns) Pl. Prt. 327b-c 
sollemnis solemn x Ov. Am. 3.13.11 
Sen. Agamemnon 
359 
cultus elegant, |x l/s (Horace) Ov. Trist. 4.10.50 
polished 
&yAaó c??? splendid, |v s HH 4.451 
shining 








247. If the attribute is taken with gvgnpov and not otdpa. 


248. This is a song-like cry, which arouses fear in the Persians and courage in the Greeks. 


249. Basic meanings are "well-born, gentle, brave," including moral goodness, and for things 


that they are serviceable, beneficial; in the Symposium the opposition between a low-level 


avAntpic and a high-level avAntiis is expressed, probably in terms of capability, both of 


which regardless excite their audience. See also below “patios.” 


250. Also “beautiful, noble, glorious, famous,” applied to people and things. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
xpbosoc golden v M Pind. Isthm. 8.5ab 
singer Pind. in Paus. 
10.5.12 
praeclarus splendid, |wxc  |s/l Cic. Tusc. 1.2.4 
magnifi- 
cent 
egregius out- x v Vitr. 8.3.2425 
standing, 
excellent 
Oavpácioc?? wonderful, | vx s/l varia?” HH 4.443 
marvelous 
mirus extraor- |x v (modus) Anth. Lat. 658.12 
dinary, 
remarkable 
stupendus stunning |x,fv |1 (darbiton) Sid. Apoll. Epist. 
8.9.5.16 
inauditus unheard of |x symphonia delecto Hyg. Poet.astr. 2.17 
áOécqatroc unutterable h Hes. Op. 662 
KAvtÓG renowned, |x v Pind. Pyth. 10.6 
glorious s Pind. Nem. 7.16 
p Pind. Isthm. 2.2 








251. Such a voice (three times repeated) is supposedly the result of drinking from a special foun- 
tain; cf. about the same Plin. NH 31.2.15. 

252. C£ also Hom J/. 18.496 where women marvel (Qavuáčw) over a bridal procession with 
instruments, chant, and dance, and in Od. 8.265 where Odysseus marvels in spirit (vp) 
over a "diviner dance." 

253. Several effects are assumed (id. 447—449): cure against sufferings of the helpless 
(podoadpnyavéwv), and especially three: mirth (edppoovvn), love (Época), and sweet sleep 
(ijóupoc órvoc). 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
véoc?4 new x s praise Hom Qd. 1.3525 
tropos Pind. O7. 3.456 
h Pind. Isthm. 5.63757 
s Pind. fr. 70b.5258 
s Eur. Heracl. 767% 
h Timoth. Pers. 204- 
205260 
music Xen. Cyr. 1.6.38?€! 
h Strabo 13.2.49 
novus new x strings Hor. Carm. 1.26.10 
tropaea Hor. Carm. 2.9.18 
Sappho Ven. Fort. Carm. 
9.7.5 
254. Kaimio 1977, 242 contributes references with similar terms: “Alcman speaks of a new song 


255. 


256. 


257. 
258. 


259. 


260. 


261. 


262. 


(uéAoc veoxpov) in 14 a, possibly also in 4, frg. 1, 4, 6; Bacchylides refers to a chorus with 
veokéAa8oc (frg. 61, 2, dubious), and Pindar promotes this aspect in O. 3, 4; 9, 48f. 1. 5, 
63. Apparently some new aspect of the style of music was meant." She further gathers 
references for variety (see rtoik(Aoc), pointing out that "new" will in the later fifth century 
“acquire negative connotations: (...) characteristics of the modern virtuoso style" (so e.g. in 
Pl. Resp. 399d; Leg. 812d-3). 

Telemachus probably means new stories rather than tunes or musical features, as Plato 
points out upon quoting the passage (in Resp. 423b). 

In the compound *veooíyaXoc," according to LSJ “new and sparkling" from *veoc" ("new" 
& “oryadoetc” (glossy, glittering”); referring to a £ropos as the voice is “harmonized” to a 
Dorian rhythm (1é6u ov, originally "shoe"). 

Together with mtepdetc “winged”. 

This is already entering into a certain criticism, opposing old-style dithyramb (“drawn out 
like a rope”) with “new gates standing open wide for the holy chorus-rings”) (tr. West 1992, 
343-344). 

According to an emendation by Wiliamowitz (see GMW 1.81 n. 127); here the new song 
is not the cause but the result of an external change (in this case, for the better). 

The whole passage from 202-240 is about the newness of his music with strong polemic 
against the old; he uses further veotevyrj¢ (“newly wrought"), referring to the Muse. 

The strife of musicians to create something new is driven by the fact that what is new and in 
fresh bloom (&vOnpóc) is highly esteemed (eddoxtpei); this is here compared with warfare for 
which Cyrus is encouraged by his father to develop new strategies along with the old. 
Quoting Terpander, who announces his “new hymns” on a seven-stringed phorminx in con- 
trast to the four-stringed ones. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
TOtKlAoc?9 changeful |v h Pind. O7. 6.87 
h Pind. Nem. 4.14 
h Pind. Nem. 5,42 
Atyyó g^ clear, p delight Hom. 77. 9.186 
shrill p Hom. 77. 18.569 
p Hom. Od. 8.67, 105, 
254, 261, 537 
p Hom. Od. 22.332 
p Hom. Od. 23.133 
v (Circe) Hom. Od. 10.254 
M tears Hom. Od. 24.62 
M Hes. Sc. 206 
M HH 17.1; 20.1 
s (swan) HH 21.1 
k (Hermes) HH 4.425 
s (M) Sappho 103.10 
M Alcm. 14a, 28 
v/s Thgn. 241 
a Bacchyl. 23 
s (dirge) Aesch. Supp. 11326 
lotus (pipe) Eur. Heracl. 893 
M Pl. Phdr. 237a 
S melts Apoll. Rhod.4.892, 
Ovpóc 914 











263. Literally: “many-colored, spotted”; metaphorically: “diversified, manifold, complex". See 
West 1992, 345-346, with more references in n. 78; also Kaimio 1977, 149, and recently 
the interesting study on this term by LeVen 2013 who claims that the meaning of the term 
shifted from a multisensual experience of beauty to a more metaphorical (and ideological) 
term. See also totiAogópputyyosc (tone-changing/multi-toned phorminx, with "song") in 
Pind. O7 4.2. 

264. This and the following term are closely related (see also the verb Atyvpí( and the noun 
Atyvpótnc) and cover the range from "sweet" to “shrill wailings", and both are used for 
joyful and sad context. Kaimio 1977, 231-233, distills the meanings "clear, distinct" and 
adds the connotation of ^whistling sound" like that of wind or a whip. 

See Barker 2002b, 25, with some comments on the background of these terms. 

265. See below n. 379 (to Bapóc). 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
Atyvpdc clear, S H. Od. 12.44, 183 
shrill s/M(teaches) Hes. Op. 659 
y Hes. Sc. 278 
l Sappho 58 LP 127° 
M Alcm. 1 
S Alcm. 7 
ya Thgn. 939 
whetstone/v Pind. OZ 6.82 
M Pind. Pae. 14.31 
a Eur. Heracl. 892 
M Pl. Phdr. 237a 
s ps-Theoc. Id. 8.70 
s Theoc. 12.15.135 
M 0uuóç Anacreontea 50.4 
swan/nightin Plut. Mor. 9743268 
gale 
S melts Apoll. Rhod.4.914 
s Anth. Pal. 9.364 
Atyunxric clear- k Anth. Pal. 9.308 
sounding 
AryoxAayyrg ? | shrill chorus Bacchyl. 14.14°” 
AtyópoAnoc clear- v (Nymphs) HH 19.19 
singing 
Atyvogápayoc  |shrill- p Pind. fr. 140a.60f 
sounding 
AtyóoOoyyoc clear- a Thgn. 241 
voiced birds Bacchyl. 5.23 
bee Bacchyl. 10.10 
nightingale Ar. Av. 1380 
s (in contest) Oppian Halieutica 
5.620 


266. Negation: the person cannot sing with the clear voice of the nightingale. 





267. Five more references in Sappho are presented in Kaimio 1977, 129, but the point of ref- 
erence is doubtful because of text corruption. She seems to refer aesthetically to women's 
voices and the nightingale. 

268. The clear voice of swan and nightingale was imitated by humans to learn; the idea is quoted 
from Democritus (DK 68 B154). 

269. In Bacchyl. 5.73, we find this word applied to the string of a bow (for an arrow)—an exam- 
ple for the close relation between the musical and military bow. 

270. The context is that such a chorus and lyre are not fitting in a sorrowful context—each at its 
Kalpdc. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
Atyóqovoc clear- Vs delight HH 4.478 
voiced 
acutus high- x,b,v, |v (ululatus) Cat. 63.247? 
pitched, | s,t,c  |cymbals Hor. Carm. 1,16.7 
piercing M (Calliope) Hor. Carm. 3.4.3 
aes Ov. Met. 6.589 
(Rhodope) 
cymbal Ov. Fast. 4.189-190 
xavayi? sharp p (plectrum) HH 3.185 
sound?“ a rouse Pind. Pyth. 10.39 
a Bacchyl. 2.127? 
a Soph. Trach. 64276 
tinnulus? emitting a v Cat. 61.13 
ringing cymbals Ov. Met. 4.393 
sound l Sen. Troades 833 
stula Calp. Ecl. 4.74 
TOpdG piercing, |v,c,x |h (Melanip- Anth. Pal. 4.1.7 
thrilling pides 
dtanpvoioc?”® piercing k (Anchises) HH 5.80 
Bpoptog?” sounding p rousing Pind. Nem. 9.8 
aulos 
271. Similar to the Greek ó&6G (below in the “negative” section), this word first describes a 


272. 


273. 


274. 


275. 
276. 


277. 


278. 
279. 


pointed, sharp surface; for sound it is also used for metal (e.g. a sword: Ov. Mer. 5.204), 
chicken, and frequently for the voice of the orator. 

In the context, describing a maddening Phrygian revel in honor of Cybele, right before vari- 
ous instruments are mentioned, so that the Maenads may actually be singing. See also gravis. 
This word is included even though it is a noun, but the corresponding adjectives such as 
kavaxoc and kavayric do not seem to be used for music; however, the noun characterizes 
the instruments and, due to the whole related word field, evokes interesting associations 
such as the gnashing of teeth, splashing of water, ringing of metal, etc. 

This noun possesses a metallic sound connotation from the verb nxéw (sound, ring, peal”), 
but beyond that indicates a variety of sounds: ring, clash, sharp sound, clanging of metal, 
gnashing of teeth; cognates further include sounds like noisy frogs (Nic. Ther. 620), the 
splashing of water (see also kaváocw: “pour with a gurgling sound") or the feet of horses. 
Along with “yAvkvc.” 

There is a negative value in this quote, emphasized by the adjective ávápotoc (hostile), 
referring to sorrow. 

Frequent are the cognates żinnio, tinnitus, etc., referring to a metallic ringing, jangling 
sound, referring to bells, cymbals, trumpets, but also the human voice and even for the 
music of the spheres (Plin. NH 2.6). 

Also for shouts and noise; in other contexts for local movement and intensity. 

Notice that this word is also used as a proper name for Dionysius/Bacchus, referring to him 


as "the noisy, boisterous one." 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
ayapBeyKtoc”® | loud- s Pind. O7 6.9178! 
sounding 
KexAadwe?s? exulting h Pind. O/ 9.2 
loudly 
ten oc? thriving d/s HH 4.452 
Bapvppopoc deep- tympanum Eur. Bacch. 156284 
thunder- aulos Eur. Hel. 1351 
ing Aeolian Ath. 14.624f 
apitnroc”*> conspicu- |v salpinx Hom. 77. 18.219 
ous 
sonabilis resound- sistrum Ov. Met. 9.784 
ing, 
sonorous 
sonax resound- shell Apul. Met. 4.31 
ing, loud, (Pucinat) 
noisy 
sonorus full of k gaudeo Tib. 3.4.697%6 
sound, l Stat. Silv. 1.5.4287 
loud, 
sonorous 
argutus** ringing, |s,v,c,x_ | 1 (Apollo) Hor. Carm. 4.6.25 
clear- cicada App. Verg. Cul. 153 
voiced, psalter App. Verg. Ciris 178 
melodious s Prop. 1.16.16% 
a Sil. 13.346 
aera Sil. 17.18 
280. From q0éyyopat "to utter a sound”, which can be human or from an animal with lungs; 


281. 
282. 
283. 
284. 


285. 
286. 
287. 


288. 


289. 


characteristics: usually just loud/clear; from animals for neighing, whinnying, croaking; also 
things: creaking, also instruments: trumpet (Xen. An. 4.2.7; 5.2.14), aulos (id. Symp. 6.3; 
Thgn. 532), phorminx (Thgn. 761). 

This passage compares the thus-characterized songs to a "sweet" ("yAvkoc") mixing-bowl. 
LSJ links this to *yAddw “exult loudly,” occurring also in Pind. Pyth. 4.179. 

Literally “sprout, grow, bloom’, also “swell.” 

The context is arousing fear, but this does not come from the sound which is mentioned in 
direct speech. 

For sound rather “penetrating, clear;” the word is also used for persons, tales, etc. 

Negated; cithara and song are rejected in favor of the avena (reed), soft passion for a strong one. 
Literally “muta ferae... sonorae terga premes/force mute the shells of the sounding beast,” i.e. 
“keep the lyre quiet.” 

Also for birds, cicadas, baying hounds, the rustling of trees, grass, streams; ringing; creak- 
ing, rattling, snapping; for people: talkative, tattling, expressive, eloquent (gestures), shrewd, 
adroit. For the voice of persons (not clear whether referring to singing) in Hor. Carm. 
3.14.2 (Neaera); Mart. 6.34.8 (Catullus), 8.73.7 (Tibullus). 


Here negative, forming an oxymoron with A/anditia; see also under blandus. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
clarus? loud, V,X trumpet Verg. Aen. 5.139 
sonorous v Ov. Met. 3.703 
clarisonus loud, v (Fates) Cat. 64.320?! 
clear- 
sounding 
canorus? resonant, v (matron) tempt Plaut. Poen. 33 
sonorous 1 (fides, Verg. Aen. 6.120 
Orpheus) 
swan Verg. Aen. 7.700 
trumpet fear Verg. Aen. 9.503 
1 (fides, charm Hor. Carm. 1.12.11 
Orpheus) 
versus Hor. Epist. 2.2.76” 
trumpets Ov. Fast. 3.841 
v (S) lure Ov. Ars am. 3.1117 
Apollo (1) Ov. Ars am. 3.142 
S mulceo Ov. Met. 5.561 
v Petron. 68 
modulatus shift Sen. Hercules 263 
(Amphion) | stones 
v (S) mulceo Sen. Med. 357 
v Plin. NH 31.2.15 
chorus Juv. 11.162 
v (M) Apul. Mer. 6.24 
v charms Macrob. Sat. 2.1.5295 
Orpheus mollio Sid. Apoll. Epist. 
8.11.3.21 
modulation Mart. Cap. 1.11 
v (M) Mart. Cap. 2.117 
resonans echoing s (birds) App. Verg. Cul. 147 























290. Often of the human voice when speaking, also other sounds. Notice that the meaning 
"clear" seems to apply only to sight, not sound. 

291. The attribute is used in the same poem in v. 125 for a mad shriek. See also Cic. Arati 
Phaenomena 526 (280). 

292. Also of birds, swan, a crowd of people (Ov. Fasz. 6.671), dog, water. 

293. The context is musical. 

294. Here the negative effect of the Sirens, similar in Claud. De raptu Proserpinae 3.256-258 
(there the Sirens are using lyres: “accensaeque malo iam non impune canoras in pestem vertere 
lyras: vox blanda carinas alligat; audito frenantur carmine remi/and kindled by evil they turn 
the melodious lyres into destruction not with impunity: the pleasant voice detains the ves- 
sels; the oars are restrained when the song has been heard"). 

295. See above under dulcedo. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
liquidus” clear- X of |s Calp. Ecl. 4.150 
toned 
melodious 
fjoópevoc?" glad, x v (birds) Ar. Av. 236 
delighted 
eVPPWV cheerful, |f s/d (uoXmi]) | rejoice, Eur. Ak. 587 
merry (Apollo) delight Sappho 96.5 
EÙTVXÁG fortunate |x s/d S Ath. 619c 
1ocosus full of fun |ox 1 Hor. Carm. 3.3.69 
ioculariter in fun, x s Suet. Iu/. 49.4 
jestingly 
laetus expressive |o fx l Ov. Fast. 5.667 
of joy s/l Ov. Pont. 3.4.46 
s (for Verg. G. 388 
Bacchus) 
s (paeans) Verg. Aen. 10.738 
v Sil. 8.420 
s (Germans) Tac. Ann. 1.65.1 
a (tibia) Anth. Lat. 726.19 
felix happy, x s (Apollo) Tib. 3.4.40 
felicitous chorus Prop. 1.17.26 
(Nereids) 
s Ov. Am. 2.17.27 
Quoc? friendly h Pind. Pyth. 1.60 
Aaoccóogq rousing s Pind Pyth. 12.24 
the 
nations 
Tapaotatixdcg*” | able to x,v,c  |music/s Plut. Mor. 238a 
rouse 
furiosus mad, wild, |x,c a Ov. Fast. 4.341 
uncon- 
trolled 








296. Originally "liquid, fluid, melted" (of water), then also "smooth, clear, pure, serene." 


297. 
298. 


From fSopat (“to enjoy oneself, take one's pleasure in"). 


Literally "fruitful, productive, rich, fertile," then also "bringing good luck, blessed, fortu- 


nate, wealthy." In music it might express the joyful character of the piece or the good quality 
of the tune. 


299. 
300. 


C£. also giÀóç in Anacr. fr. 373 (for the lyre). 
From napaotatéw; literally “fit for standing by,” then “displaying” and “desperately coura- 


geous,” "furious;" see this word also in Phld. D41.19.20, 121.26; Sext. Emp. Math. 1.307. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect Sample Ref. 
eliciens coaxing, |x k (Orpheus) Sil. 11.471 
enticing 
opepdahéoc terrible to |v l(Hermes) |laugh/joy |HH 4.420 
hear?! l/s (Apollo) HH. 4.502 
paAepóc fiery, x s Pind. O7. 9.223 
glowing 
Aeipiógi like a v/cicadas Hom 7} 3.152 
lily v (M) Hes. Theog. 41 
S Apoll.Rhod. 4.903 
KÜkr|vetoc ofaswan |x v (Moira) Anth. Pal. 7.12 
BaObc deep, high |xvc music Ath. 14.623e 
KATOG bent, vx meter (s) Simon. 29 
curved music Ath. 14.623e 
EVKALTES well-bent, | v,x melody/ en Lucian, Imagines 14 
flexible modulation | chant 
consolabilis consolable |x s Gell. 16.19.12 








Good and Beautiful 


One might at first wonder why the most basic word for our distinction, “good,” 
does not often appear in Greek nor in Latin in the context of music. The word 
kahdc appears almost exclusively in Homer and Hesiod, where it covers a great 
variety of objects; being here a rather formulaic expression, it still conveys a general 
positive notion. Later authors apparently prefer more specific terms. But all refer- 
ences point at the meaning “beautiful” with no apparent moral judgment." Like- 
wise, the Latin bonus or bellus, on those rare occasions that they are employed, refer 





301. The first meaning in LSJ is “terrible to look on." Despite the negative sounding definition, 
the context renders the meaning positive (Evelyn-White 1936, 395 translates with "awe- 
somely” since it makes Apollo laugh for joy). 

302. LSJ 1077; Homer uses this epithet always for fire; it is here used positively as an image of 

giving light to a city, at the same time quicker (0á00«v) than a “manly horse or a winged 

whip." C£ also Kaimio 1977, 235—236. 

303. Used for cicadas (for this see Anacreontea 34 along with Atyupéc) and in that combination 

in Homer for the sound of men talking; see Stanford 1969 who suggests a (complex and 

intriguing) synesthetic image, which is quite convincing given the many loans from other 
senses in the Greek musical vocabulary. See also Murray 2003, vol. 1, 141 n. 2, with refer- 
ence to Kirk's commentary. 


304. This is different in the use of this term by the music theorists; see n. 22 in the Introduction. 
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principally to the quality of a performance or the ability of a musician. Apparently, 
ancient literary texts did not intend to call music itself directly “good;”*” in conse- 
quence, clearly moral terms such as &ya0ó6c, ypnotds, or virtuosus are scarcely used 
in musical context. Apart from the aesthetical category, the evaluation of music 
happens rather via other ethical characterizations. 

The table continues with a list of adjectives, which, all compounds of the pre- 
fix eù- plus a musical term, describe a well or beautifully sounding melody, song, 
voice, or instrument. The same applies to compounds with kaA-, but this base also 
has derivate uses outside of music. The poetic value of these words, and of many 
others listed later, can be seen in associations from other usages where they are 
attributed to water, insects (especially cicadas), birds, or other sounds. The sound is 
simply “good,” corresponding to the expectation of those who listen. Quotes from 
all different styles and periods show how universally accepted these characteristics 
are, even though the exact meaning may shift from one author to another. Latin 
authors, deprived of such an assortment of compounds, simply abstain from such 
characterizations—enesonans is very rare and occurs as one word only very late on. 


Graceful and Lovely 


With yapieic we transition into words, especially from the roots yapı- (related 
to “grace”) and ép- (related to “love, desire”), that refer to a style which exerts a 
certain attraction and emotional response. Loveliness (xápic) in song is considered 
a divine gift (Pind. fr. 141), and hearing the voice of Orpheus leads to joy (xapa) 
(Aesch. Ag. 1630). ipepdetc stands out as used almost exclusively by Homer and 
Hesiod. Latin features a few passages including gra£us and words for "beloved," 
but for other terms such as pulcher?" or amoenus"? do not seem to be applicable in 





305. In the moral sense; strictly speaking, music cannot be moral anyway but only human atti- 
tudes or behavior, for only human beings possess a moral conscience. 

306. On the purpose of splendor/beauty/joy (&yAata): HH 4.476; Hes. Sc. 285 is in a general 
joyful context of instrument-playing and dance (270-284). 

307. "Aesthetically pleasing, beautiful": mostly used for physical appearance and moral value, 
but also for speech and writings. A quote from Augustine (Serm. 243.4.4) the difference 
between the visual pulchritudo and the musical suavitas becomes patent: “diversi soni rati- 
one coniuncti, pariunt, non videntibus pulchritudinem, sed audientibus suavitatem different 
sounds, conjoined by reason, bring forth not beauty for those who see, but pleasantness for 
those who hear." 

308. This term (meaning “pleasant, agreeable, enjoyable") occurs mostly for things to see; the 
only application to the realm of sound is to that of speech (e.g. Gell. 2.26.21.4 verba... 
Ennii amoenissima or 10.3.15.2: "si quis est tam agresti aure ac tam hispida, quem lux ista 
et amoenitas orationis verborumque modificatio parum delectat/if anyone is so savage or also 
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relation to music. Occasionally iucundus is used. Most of these attributes can apply 
to human character as well. 


Pleasant and Sweet 


The word Aapós initiates a vast section comprising aesthetically rich concepts 
by explicitly emphasizing the aspect of pleasantness and enjoyment. Aristotle 
states that all people hold that music is one of the most pleasant things,” and 
according to Musaeus, to sing is for man "most pleasant" because of its "exhila- 
rating power.” The key word here is jvc; its basic meaning is “pleasant,” but in 
musical context it is often translated with "sweet." ykukúç underwent the opposite 
development, meaning primarily "sweet" (in the literal sense of taste) and then 
being used metaphorically for "pleasant, delightful." This is not surprising if we 
consider that also in English the word "sweet" very often takes the meaning of 
“pleasing in general; yielding pleasure or enjoyment; agreeable, delightful, charm- 
ing,” as evidenced by the OED.*" The same happens in Latin with dulcis/suavis 
and similar terms in other languages. Even though etymology links ñóúç to suavis 
rather than dulcis (which, for its part, according to the OLD, is related to yAvkvc), 
the latter word corresponds to ñóúç and its cognates as the predominant Latin 
term.?? The list reveals copious Greek compounds with different shadings of 
"sweet" or "pleasant" experiences. Pindar develops the greatest variety, but his 
favorite is yAvkvc.*!> Latin again leaves us with a minimum of basic terms. 





rough with the ear, whom this light or enjoyment of speech and measure of words pleases 
little;” or 16.3.1.4: "sermonibus usquequaque amoenissimis demulcebat/he charmed in every 
instance with most enjoyable words.") 

309. Pol. 8.5.2 1339b20—21: “tùv 68 povoudy mavtec eivai qapev vv fr&(orov." This and the 
following quotes are not referenced in the table for belonging to the theoretical discussion 
treated later; however, they appear here in the discussion because they introduce us well 
into the aspect considered. 

310. Ibid. 1339b22-24: "eivaí Bpotoic ñóiorov deidew;” “wc óvvapévnv evepaiverv.” Cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 3.88-90: The uppermost happiness (ñ6Úgovoç Aoc orépratoc) for men is to listen 
to the golden-crowned Muses singing and dancing (yéAmetv). 

311. Category 5 at http//www.oed.com/view/Entry/195665?rskey-; Ht» nx&result-28üsAd- 
vanced=false#eid, accessed August 18, 2012. 

312. Virgil, for instance, hardly ever uses the word suavis (and then mostly for scent), but he 
employs dulcis with certain frequency, even though in his canonical writings only twice 
related to music. Apuleius makes ample use of both terms. Carruthers 2006 offers an anal- 
ysis of the world field of "sweetness" in Medieval Latin with its aesthetic, moral, and met- 
aphorical ambivalence. 

313. In Pindar, a wide range lot of things are sweet: message (O/. 4.5), reward (OZ 5.1), Aphro- 
dite (O/. 6.36), mixing-bowl of songs (O/. 6.91), arrow (OZ 9.11-1); longing (Py). 4.184), 
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It is only logical, given the nature and origin of sweetness, that "honey" 
becomes a primary element and then forms compounds on its own (with peAM-). 
An important word here, again especially in Pindar, is ueMynpvc (or Dorian 
peAtyapoc). Apart from Apuleius it seems that only a few later Latin authors 
used the honey-association for music.’ English translators find great difficulty 
to reproduce the rich Greek imagery implied by these words. According to Pindar 
(Nem. 3.76-80), song is like a frothing drink composed of milk and honey— 
or, as Philodemus has it (Mus. 4.12 D126), like a sweet dessert after dinner?^ 
Isidore (Ezym. 3.20.4) even suggests an etymological connection between melos 
(or péhoc) and mellus/ mel (éM): Euphonia est suavitas vocis. Haec et melos a suavi- 
tate et melle dictal Good sound is charm/sweetness of the voice. This and ‘melody’ 
are named according to sweetness and honey." 

The effect of musical sweetness is at times made explicit by verbs such as 
"5 or 0@éÀyo ("charm")? 


tépn (“to delight, gladden, cheer, give pleasure , or in 





marriage (Pyth. 4.222-223), garden (Pyth. 5.24), laughter (Dyz4. 8.85), offspring (Pyźh. 
11.57), rest (Nem. 7.52), return home (Nem. 9.2223), etc. 

314. At times we find words like me/leus or mellitus applied to speech; referring to a woman's 
singing voice: "murmure namque tuo dulcia mella fluunt/for from your whisper sweet honeys 
are flowing" (Anth. Lat. 658.22); Boethius (Consolatio Philosophiae 2.3.2) speaks of rhetoric 
and music by means of a honey-image: “odlita...rhetoricae ac musicae melle dulcedinis; tum 
tantum, cum audiuntur, oblectant/spread with the sweet honey of rhetoric and music; they 
delight as long as they are listened to." The effect is marred by its fleetingness: “cum haec 
auribus insonare desierint, insitus animum maeror praegravat/when these cease to resound in 
the ears, inner grief weighs down the spirit." 

315. Poets have compared themselves to bees pouring nectar, cf. Pind. OZ 7.7-8; Nem. 7.77—78; Pl. 
Ion 534b. For more detailed information on the combination poet-bee-honey, see Roscalla 
1998, 66-68. 

316. The following notes provide some references in addition to those in the table (since they 
are not necessarily related to sweetness, but to music); for tépnw e.g. see Hom. I. 1.474 
(Apollo); 9.186/189 (Achilles, with regard to his ppéva (heart, as seat of passions) and 
Obpos respectively); Od. 1.347; 8.45, 91, 368 (in the midriff/heart (priv); 12.188 (suppos- 
edly from the Sirens' song); 17.385; HH 4.506 (Zeus, because of Apollo singing with lyre); 
Hes: Theog. 37; 917 (xépwic, song of Muses); Pind. OZ 6.105: hymns are sprouting like a 
charming (eoveprüjc) flower; Eur. Hel. 1352 (Cypris/Aphrodite, because of the aulos). 

317. Pind. Pyzh. 1.514, bringing peace and sleep to the minds, with Apollo's "shaft" (kñÀov), 
which carries a double-meaning here, alluding to both an instrument of war and music; cf. 
Lippman 1964, 19: Apollo is the god of war and harmony, hence also of healing; see also 
Pind. Nem. 4.1-5 (songs of the Muses); song or music "charms/soothes" (Oz. 1.338), evokes 
silence (Od. 1.325, 339), or joy (Od. 8.367). 
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Latin especially by mulceo ("to touch, move gently, quiet, give ease")??? or similar 
mollio,? lenio,?? flecto, or simply moveo.?? 





318. 


319. 


320. 


321. 


322. 


The whole range of meaning from the OLD is interesting; I give here a summary of mean- 
ings: "1. to touch lightly, stroke, caress, move gently along; 2. to soothe the passions, pacify, 
quiet, appease, or sim.; 3.to give ease from physical pain, relieve, to alleviate, to make easier or 
more tolerable, to make sweeter or more fragrant; 4. to affect in an agreeable or relaxing man- 
ner, soothe, charm, beguile." This applies also to animals (for examples see Wille 1967, 590). 
Some examples: Verg. G. 4.510 (Eurydice, wailing, charming tigers); Aen. 7.754f: "spargere qui 
somnos cantugue manuque solebat mulcebatque iras et morsus arte levabat/[Umbro] used to put 
to sleep [snakes] with song and touch and appeased [their] furies and relieved the bites with 
skill;” Ov. Mer. 5.561: ‘anor mulcendas natus ad aures/song arose to charm the ears" (about the 
human voice of the Sirens); 14.339 (mulcere feras et flumina longa morari/to charm the beasts 
and to hold back long rivers"—about Canens); Ov. Trist. 4.1.12: “harundineo carmine mulcet 
oves/[the shepherd] charms the sheep with a melody from the reed;" Manilius 5.333; Petr. 
127 (like the concordia of the Sirens); Quint. 9.2.5: "tum disponenda atque varianda sunt, ut 
auditorem, quod in fidibus fieri videmus, omni sono mulceant/then [these qualities of oratory] are 
to be placed and varied, so that they charm the listener with any sound, which we see happen 
with string instruments” (variation creates delight); Pliny NH 8.50.114: "mukcentur fistula 
pastorali et cantu/[deer] are charmed by the pastoral pipe and song;" Sil. 14.472; Apul. Met. 
10.32: “tibiae multiforabiles cantus Lydios dulciter consonant. quibus spectatorum pectora suave 
mulcentibus/the many-holed pipes resound sweetly Lydian songs; with these charming the 
hearts of the onlookers;" id. 8.30 (in the Phrygian modulum); Ambrosius Hexameron 5.24.85 
(tunes at night calm people down); Arn. Adv. nat. 7.32: "tibiarum stridore mulcentur/they are 
charmed by the whistling of the pipes;” Mart. Cap. 9.913; Sid. Apoll. Episz. 1.2.9 (lyre well 
played mulcet as much as bombastic orchestras); Isid. Etym. 3.17.2 (musica animum mulcet/ 
music charms the mind); Ven. Fort. Carm. 2.9.59; 10.11.4; Boethius Consolatio Philosophiae 
3.1.1: "auribus carminis mulcedo defixerat/the charm of song enchanted/sank into the eyes;” 
permulceo in Columella Rust. 12.4 (effect of an orderly performance); Sil. 11.290 (the war 
trumpet); Apul. Mer. 2.25: “ad vigilias animum meum permulcebam cantationibus/for the night 
watch I beguiled my mind with songs;" Serv. Zen. 1.66.4; Cassiod. Psalm. 145 Praef: “musica 
ista salutaris non solum mortalium permulcet auditum, sed etiam intellectum delectat angelicum/ 
this beneficial music not only beguiles the hearing of mortals but also pleases the intellect of 
angels;" Mart. Cap. 9.913; Isid. Ezym. 3.17.2 (musica animum mulcet). 

E.g. Sid. Apoll. Episz. 8.11.3.21: “qui cotidiana saxa et robora corneasque fibras mollit dulcil- 
oqua canorus arte/[Lampridus/Orpheus] who, sonorous, charms ordinary stones and oaks 
and cornel-tree leaves with sweet-sounding art." 

E.g. Luc. 9.643: "Cerberos Orpheo lenivit sibila cantu/ Cerberus eased the hissing at the chant 
of Orpheus." 

E.g. Prop. 3.2.6: ‘ad tua rorantis carmina flexit equos/ [Galatea] turned the dripping horses to 
your songs, [Polyphemus].” 

According to the OLD 1139a moveo entry 15: "to move to tender feelings, soften, touch.” 
Examples: Ov. Ars am. 3.321: Saxa ferasque lyra movit Rhodopeius Orpheus/the Tracian 
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Behind this lies a richer variety of evaluative levels than one perhaps would 
expect. Certainly, most contexts remain on the level of beauty and simple appre- 
ciation. Birdsong is very often so described.?? The singing poet can be sweet, 
as can the words, the melody, the sound of an instrument or of a chorus or a 
single voice.*** Early Roman dramatic performances show this characteristic.’ 
Sweetness is the determining factor in the singing competition between Pan and 
Apollo.?* But sweet sound is also at times attributed to weeping and thus seen 
as feminine. Ambrose thinks the opposite and interestingly defines that “du/- 
cis igitur est cantilena quae non corpus effeminat, sed mentem animumque confirmatl 
sweet, therefore, is a song that does not weaken the body but strengthens mind and 
soul" (In psalmum XIV sermo 118.7.26). Macrobius suspects that dulcedo musicae 
has its origin in heaven where souls return after death (In Somn. 2.3.6). On the 
other hand, sweet music can also be judged as negative or corruptive.?* Christian 
authors take diverse and at times ambivalent positions regarding the legitimacy 
and function of aesthetic beauty in (liturgical) music; it is mostly accepted when 





Orpheus moves rocks and beasts with the lyre”: here and in similar places probably not 
only physical movement, but also "psychological" movement is meant—with all its implied 
anthropomorphism. 

323. The ancients thought that the swan sings his own funeral song (dulcia carmina): Mart. 
13.77.1-2, cf. Ov. Met. 14.428-430. 

324. For the Greeks almost always the lyre or cithara; for the Romans, somewhat surprisingly, 
mostly the aulos or flute. "Sweet" is used very often for the human voice in general; for just 
one example (including the concept of honey) see Hom. IZ. 1.248-249. 

325. Anth. Lat. 111.3—6: "cum grata chorus diffundit cantica dulcis... motibus ipse [saltator] probat/ 
when the sweet choir spreads out pleasing songs, he [the dancer] shows with movements;" 
Lucian Salt. 72. 

326. Ov. Met. 11.170; similar in Theoc. Id. 1.1, 2, 7 (606); ps-Theoc. Id. 8.82-83, including a 
honey image. 

327. Boet. Mus. 1.1: “ut cum cantico quodam dulcior fiat causa deflendi. Id vero etiam fuit antiquis 
in more, ut cantus tibiae luctibus praeiret/that with some song a sweeter reason of mourning 
is given. For that was also the custom with the elders, that song of pipes preceded lam- 
entations." Here sweetness is more the effect but yet directly linked to the music, some- 
thing, which Boethius calls "maxime muliebre (feminine to the highest degree)." We shall 
discuss the distinction of musical character according to gender in the context of Aristides 
Quintilianus. 

328. E.g. Cic. Leg. 2.15.38-39; we shall revisit the negative aspects in the next section. A striking 
example from outside the realm of music offers Sen. Ep. 90.20.1: "Incredibilest, mi Lucili, 
quam facile etiam magnos viros dulcedo orationis abducat vero./It is unbelievable, my Lucilius, 
how easily the sweetness of speech truly seduces even great men." 
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pious texts are used and the "function" of beauty is to praise and please God, to 
increase piety, or to effect conversion.*”” 


Soft, Fine, Delicate 


Another series of adjectives (beginning with ñouxoc), again particularly promi- 
nent in Pindar, develops music's quietness and gentleness—thus loaning a concept 
related to the sense of touch and to feeling. Latin quotes employ mostly the words 
mollis and blandus, and these arouse effects varying from fascination to somno- 
lence; in some Latin texts "soft" or "fine" are characteristics of a good musical 
performance, especially of string instruments. 


Learned and Skilfull 


In this section, mostly the musician and his (or her) talent or performance matter, 
even though the qualities are sometimes, as a metaphor or hypallage, attributed to 
an instrument or song. Again, the Greek language is capable of specifying what 
exactly the "skill" is referring to by using composite word-forms. Whether one 
plays the lyre well or not results in very different outcomes (cf. HH 4.482-488): 
skillful performance provides delight for the mind, whereas false notes provoke 
thoughtless things (“pay (...) pevrjopa"). Seneca (Ep. 87.12) justly points out that 
good instruments do not yet make a good musician.**° Occasionally, authors lay 
out the concrete qualities that are expected in a proficient musician or poet. For 





329. See Wille 1967, 384—397; Jerome has a negative view (quotes in Wille 1967, 380); dif- 
ferent Cassiod. Historia ecclesiastica 8.6; Augustine is torn between both sides (see in the 
corresponding section in ch. 3). For the effect of conversion through sweet liturgical music 
see Isid. De ecclesiasticis officiis 2.12.2: “ut oblectamento dulcedinis animos incitet auditorium... 
compunctionem magis audientibus faciat/that the delight of sweetness arouse the spirits of the 
listeners... [the voice maybe of a kind that it] rather cause compunction in those who listen.” 
Also August. Conf. 9.6.14: “quantum flevi in hymnis et canticis tuis, suave sonantis ecclesiae tuae 
vocibus commotus acriter! voces illae influebant auribus meis, et eliquabatur veritas in cor meum, 
et exaestuabat inde affectus pietatis, et currebant lacrimae, et bene mihi erat cum eis./How much 
did I weep at your hymns and songs, intensely moved by the sweetly sounding voices of your 
church! These voices flowed into my ears, and truth was poured into my heart, and hence the 
passion of piety blazed up, and the tears flowed, and I was well with them." 

330. Lucian (Ind. 12) reports some painful stories to illustrate this: one (Ind. 9) is about Evan- 
gelus who presumptuously thought his golden-adorned cithara would give him a victory 
in musical contest but instead got flogged for his awful performance; the other tells of 
Neanthus, son of the tyrant Pittacus at Lesbos, who hoped to inherit Orpheus' genius by 
simply playing the master's lyre; he ended up torn into pieces, like Orpheus, but tragically 
met this fate through dogs who had gathered for the sound (f|xoc). 
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example, in Ar. Thesm. 162, a musician is assumed to spice up or "season" the har- 
mony (xopito).?! In Lucian as well we find a long list of characteristics for a good 
singer.?? According to West, Phrynichus issues the first recorded (positive) critical 
judgment about a tragedian, informing us that his style was "highly melodious and 
pleasing to the ear” in addition to being embellished with creative choreography.?? 
Aristophanes knows little restraint when it comes to pointing out qualities or defi- 
ciencies in poets or musicians. Distinctness (Saoto) is expected of the tones 
produced on an instrument (1 Cor 14.7). One word, ebpovoia, with the adjective 
edpiovoos, links the idea of “good music” to that of beauty and art (e.g. Dion. 
Hal. Dem. 49), to skill in music (e.g. Diog. Laert. 2.17), and to sweetness of song. 


Orderly, Harmonious, Noble 


The previous concept has already led into the listing of certain qualities considered 
proper to music as such, but quite a number of these are rather abstract: for exam- 
ple, Pindar, quoted by Aristides Quintilianus, speaks of Apollo’s music as being 
óp0óc—"correct". As a result, not many of these find their way into poetry. How- 
ever, it is quite evident that that the ideas of harmony and proper order are named 
as essential characteristics of music positively appraised across literary genres and 
periods. Already in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 4.478-482, we find that the clear 
sound of the lyre (Atybpwvoc) together with its “good order" (“ed kata xóopov 
ériotápevoc &yopebetv") enriches a feast, dance, and a joyful atmosphere, teach- 
ing through sound all that gives delight (yapievta) to the mind (ibid. 484).? 
Harmony, the meaningful combination and integration of disparate elements, seems 





331. LSJ 2013 suggests translating here: “soften rough music”—l do not quite see where the 
roughness should come from. 

Interestingly, fourth century comedy describes cooking often in musical terms, such as 
Machon fr. 2, Alexis fr. 193, Hegesippus fr. 1, and Damoxenus fr. 2 (Kassel/Austin). I am 
grateful to Andrew Barker who brought this fact to my attention. 

332. Lucian, Imagines 14, see already above under kaAóc: Penthea supposedly is so perfect in 
observing the proper rhythm, measure, synchrony with the cithara, softness in touch (1ó 
evagrys), flexibility of the melodies/modulations (tò ebxapmnrj; vv peh@v)—beyond the 
skill of even Orpheus or Antiphon; her singing stuns her audience and petrifies them, 
much as Gorgon had done, and one remains enchanted (kexnAnpévos) as one would by the 
Sirens, with the one difference that wax will not protect one against it. 

333. 1992, 352, with references to Ar. Vesp. 220 and scholia, 269, 1490, 1524 and others. 

334. For this, LSJ 722 quotes from ps.-Plut. De placitis philosophorum 4.20: “kivet has ñ 
ebpovoía, é&voyAet ñ àpovoía/good music moves us, bad music annoys us.” See LSJ 722 
also for references for the other concepts; see also £bvopía povotkr| in Longus 2.35. 

335. Something similar is said about melody in Anacreontea 602.6. 
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to be the heart of the classical understanding of “good” music. At times, harmony 
and severity are brought into relation, as is the case with the usage of the word 
ovvtovoc.**° One finds approving mention of the correspondence between the con- 
tent of what is expressed with the form, the quality of the voice." Other concepts 
related to that of harmony include temperate/moderate,** tasteful, and noble. 


Divine and Devout 


From noble to divine is only a small step, and both music and musicians are often 
said to be inspired from heaven,?? unless they themselves already belong to the 


? in person). Out- 


higher realm (e.g. the Muses, Graces, Fates, or Harmonia? 
standing musicians are often said to be of divine descent?" or at least to have 


been instructed by the gods or other superior creatures.?? Often melodies and 





336. E.g. Strabo 10.4.16: The Cretan State stipulates that boys learn war-dance and other songs 
according to Cretan rhythms (ovvtovwtdétot) in the context of military education. For a 
similar idea see Plut. Instituta Laconica 14 = Mor.238a. In his complaint about decadent 
contemporary music, Cicero (Leg. 2.15.39) praises the iucunda severitas in the music of the 
ancient dramatists Livianus and Naevius. 

337. E.g. in Eur. He. 1346: Cypris/Aphrodite takes on a voice “of earth/copper" (xáAkeoc), 
appropriate to appease Demeter, the goddess of the earth who for her part engages the 
"deep-sounding" (BapbBpopia) aulos. This point will become very important in our discus- 
sion of Plato in ch. 3. 

338. Also in Cic. Leg. 2.15.38 (regarding instrumental music in theater). 

339. See above pp. 39 and 60 and the following examples: Hes. Op. 658-662; Theog. 22-35 
(Hesiod's *vocation"), 94-95, 103 (singers and cithara players exist through the Muses and 
Apollo); HH 3.518-519; Pind. Pyzh. 12 (Athena invents song for men after the victory 
over the Medusa); OZ 3.7, 10; Pae. 9.34; fr. 141 (loveliness—yápic—given by god); fr. 151 
(from Eustathios IZ 9.40; here the Muse incites, which is different from Homer (ad loc.) 
who incites the Muse!). 

340. E.g. HH 3.195; Hes. Th. 933-7; Eur. Phoen. 822, and the ninth book in Mart. Cap. De 
nuptiis. 

341. Orpheus, for example, is called the “son of Apollo" (e.g. Ov. Met. 10.167)—even though *bio- 
logically" he was rather the son of Oiagros (Pind. fr. 126.9; Apollod. 1.3.1; Mart. Cap. 1.3), so 
Apollo is rather his “father in art;” regardless, the authors coincide in that his mother was the 
Muse Calliope. For Amphion, Zeus is claimed to be his father and Antiope his mother (e.g. 
Hom Od. 11.260-262). Vergil Ecl. 4.56756 mentions Linus as son of Calliope and Apollo. 

342. For evidence about Olympus as a disciple of the satyr Marsyas (au/os) see Wille 1967, 535 
n. 480 and Barker 1984, 92 n. 197. Achilles learned to play the phorminx from his mentor, 
the centaur Chiron (cf. Hom. I7. 11.830-832), who, according to Phot. Bibl. 190, had been 
instructed by Dionysius himself. 
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instruments which people approve highly of are said to be of divine origin? In 
one case, that of the Dionysian rites, does music of divine provenance incur neg- 
ative descriptions; other than that, the divine element in music is eminently pos- 
itive. Because of the godly source of music it is often seen as having a special 
power that goes beyond the natural.?^* The gods always prevail over the humans 
who presume to challenge them in musical pursuits (e.g. the daughters of Pierus 
against the Muses in Ov. Mer. 5.269ff). Sometimes gods themselves and their 
power are thought to be made present through music.?? Speculation on the nature 
of the cosmos culminates in the idea that all of nature and the universe itself are 
structured according to musical parameters and thus possesses a harmonic sound 
(cf. Mart. Cap. 1.11-28, with Apollo at its origin). Human music, then, is owed to 
divine origin and looks up to the divinities as its patrons.” The idea of music as a 
gift from God, still present in Roman thought (e.g. Sen. Ben. 4.6.5), continues to 
be present in the Christian tradition." 

The vocabulary includes here also some terms not directly connected 
to religion but still breathing the spirit of the sublime (&yvoc, oguvóç, sollemnis, 
cultus). 





343. Hermes, for instance, found or invented the cithara (HH 4.24ff), being the father of Pan 
(Cic. Nar. D. 3.22.56; Ov. Met. 1.711-712) who, for his part, invented the syrinx (Verg. Ecl. 
2.31-33; Ov. Mer. 1.689—710). The aulos is purported to have been invented by Athena/ 
Minerva; however, the strange face she had to make playing it led her to reject it with 
contempt (e.g. In Arist. Pol. 1342b 2-7; Ath. 14.616e-617a; Hyg. Fab. 165; Fulg. Myth. 
3.9; Ov. Fast. 6.695—702). This, of course, cannot be the reason for the ethical quality that 
is attributed to its sound. 

344. See above and Wille 1967, 443, collecting the reports on Apollo, the Muses, Orpheus, 
Linus, Arion, and Amphion; also Lippman 1964, 45—51. 

345. So the Pythagoreans, see Iambl. Mysz. 3.9 (quoted in Mathiesen 1990, 43-44), due to the 
attraction of like to like given the "alliance in these sounds and melodies to the proper 
orders and powers of the several gods." 

346. E.g. Ar. Thesm. 111-113: “Rejoice in most beautiful songs, Phoebus, bringing forward 
sacred reward in musical contests." 

347. E.g. August. Mus. 6.17.57; Ep. 166.13: *musica...dei largitate concessa est.” See also Wille 
1967, 622, and in the corresponding section below. It may be important to noctice that the 
idea of a divine (origin of) music did not enter Christian thought as a foreign import from 
Neoplatonic sources via Augustin and others, but counted on a basis in the Judeo-Christian 
faith that God has created the world according to mathematical principles (cf. Ws 11.20: 
“But you have disposed all things by measure and number and weight"), and music is an 


important feature used to describe heaven (e.g. Apoc 5.9713; 14.2-3; 15.3-4). 
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Splendid, Marvelous, and New 


Not necessarily linked to superior forces but to highlight supreme quality, authors 
rely on terms taken mostly from the sense of sight. Both Latin and Greek offer a 
number of descriptions; the table contains only a few. "Shining splendor" meta- 
phorically links to wonder and surprise, and whatever is new has always exerted 
particular appeal. Already in Homer we find the observation that people "always 
give more applause to that song, which is the latest to circulate among the listen- 
ers” (Od. 1.351-352; cf. Pindar OZ 9.48-49 and quoted in Pl. Resp. 424b)—an 
early precursor to modern hit lists. Music reveals always something new for those 
who can recognize it (Ath. 14.623e, and in f: “music is like Libya, which brings 
to birth a new animal every year"). More points about "new" will follow in the 
next chapter since this attribute is sometimes also criticized; it is included here 
for passages with positive meaning.” Newness can also be prompted by different 
experiences: "changes of tears, changes of fortune, have bred new songs" (Eur. HF 
767, with a text correction by Barker in GMW 1.81 n. 127). 


Clear, Shrill, Resounding, and Loud 


In a way, the characterizations collected here are in opposition to the ones above 
about sweetness and softness. It might surprise that Atybc is Homer's preferred 
term for the phorminx, and it is used as well for the Muses, Circe, the Sirens (more 
frequently Atyvpóc), the au/os, and the swan. It must be rather the clarity than a 
particular timbre that motivates the choice of these words in these cases. In con- 
trast, other words aim more at a piercing sound (e.g. kavayrj and £innulus) and 
can have a negative connotation. Also the associative range of ÀuyÚç and its twin 
Atyopós includes negative elements, especially wailing and a general shrillness of 


sounds.?^? 





348. See also Kaimio 1977, 242, and D'Angour 2011 on newness in Greek culture. In addition, 
we may mention the whole biblical tradition of the “new song" (cnn e/oór] kawil/canti- 
cum novum) with its eschatological dimension of deliverance and redemption; cf. Jdt 16.1 
(psalmus), 13 (hymnus); Pss 32 (33).3; 39 (40).4; 95 (96).1; 97 (98).1; 143 (144).9; 149.1; 
Is 42.10; Apoc 5.9; 14.3; cf. August. Serm. 34.1.1: Ad unum enim regnum pertinent Omnia, 
homo novus, canticum novum, Testamentum novum/For to the one kingdom belongs every- 
thing: a new man, a new song, a new testament;" 336.1.1: "Quid enim babet canticum novum, 
nisi amorem novum? Cantare amantis est. Vox buius cantoris, fervor est sancti amoris/For what 
does the new song contain if not a new love? Singing belongs to the lover. The voice of this 
singer is the fervor of holy love." 

349. LSJ attributes also “sweetness” (with reference to the Sirens in Hom. Od. 12.44, 183), 
but the vantage point of a clearer semantic distinction of musical vocabulary makes one 
reluctant to stretch a term to the opposite of its most frequently attested meaning. Homer 
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The following words (Bpóptoc and onward) emphasize volume and resonance 
(while argutus combines volume and a particular mix of timbre). The preferred 
term employed in Latin is canorus, which semantically overlaps in part with Atyvc/ 
Atyvpdc (and thus fills the same slot of an epithetic stereotype) but seems to nei- 
ther reach into the concept of shrillness nor allow for a use in a negative context. 

Most terms in this section are actually proper to the sense of hearing; some 
are loaned from sight (e.g. clarus) or even touch (e.g. acutus); ó&0G and acutus can 
apply to all senses. Ay$c/Atyvpóg are limited to sounds, but not to music.” The 
lyric poets have a preference for this sort of sound.” 


Happy and Joyful 


From the loud music there is an easy transition to the joyful, even though direct 
characterizations of this kind do not abound.*” Strictly speaking, we are dealing 
again with examples of hypallage, since the authors attribute to the song or instru- 
ment its effect on the musician or listener. 


Rousing and Wild 


The first two words here indicate an important musical effect usually expressed 
by verbs (and hence not found in our list)? The corresponding quotation 
from Plutarch? is particularly rich. It describes the Spartan music in the times 





knows of other ways to describe sweetness of the Sirens' song; see in the same context v. 
187: ueMynpuc. Notice also that Latin authors hardly ever use words such as dulcis or suavis 
for the Sirens but prefer canorus. For more about the Sirens see p. 131. 

350. The earliest references for Atyupóc (from the I/iad) actually show its origin from natural 
sounds: 5.526 and 23.215 (wind); 11.532 (whip); 14.290 (bird); cf. Hes. Op. 583 (locusts). 
It is further used for shouting (Hes. Sc. 233) and wailing (Eur. Med. 205), especially in the 
tragedies. 

351. Anderson 1994, 70, attests in Alcman an “unusual interest in the quality of the singing 
voice" (as high-pitched, clear, and sweet) and collects in n. 28 references for the usage of 
Myúç in Aleman and other lyric poets; he later (73-75) comments on Alcaeus, Sappho, 
and Stesichorus. They all understandably preferred this sort of musical tone since they are 
dealing mostly with women’s voices or those of boys (e.g. Anacreontea 43.11). A certain 
ambiguity of shrillness is also reflected in verb such as Aáok« (“to ring/shriek/scream"), 
which features positive in Eur. A/c. 346 and negative in Alcm. 1.86. 

352. I have listed almost exclusively Latin terms, but most probably there are also Greek exam- 
ples that I have not been able to identify. 

353. Just one example from Hom. Od. 23.143-145 where the cithara arouses (Spvupt) to dance 
and song (cf. for the same verb Hes Sc. 274 where the bridal hymn itself rises or swells up). 

354. Instituta Laconica 14. See also n. 71. 
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of Lycurgus containing a stimulus (kévtpov: “sharp point”), which is a stirring 
(éyeptixov) of the emotion (Ovpóc) and a rousing (napaotatıkóv) of an ecstatic 
(évOovoiwdns) and effective (npaktixóc) impulse (óppń: “rapid motion, onset, 
assault")??—this all in the service of education to warfare. Another frequent con- 
text of ecstatical music is the frenzies of Bacchic ópyń,™® which tend to be consid- 
ered rather harmful and are therefore placed in the "negative" section below. A few 
similar terms are included in this section. 


Varia 


The table ends with some attributes that do not fit well into any of the previ- 
ous categories and highlight metaphorically some particular characteristics which, 


except for the last one (conso/abilis), we cannot fully appreciate.357 


Music Images 


In addition to what has been collected in the table, I would like to mention another 
way of characterizing music, even though not directly evaluative. It allows us to 
admire still further how the ancients perceived music in a spontaneous and poetic 
manner. Just as the language oftentimes needs to take recourse to other senses to 
describe a particular acoustic effect, we find a wealth of imagery and analogy in 
order to convey more complex ideas about how musical experience. A few exam- 
ples may illustrate the point.*? 

Musical tunes appear like a woven texture*’, a shot arrow (Pind. OZ 9.5-14) 
hitting the mark (Pind. Nem. 6.28—9; 9.55), a slumber (ps-Theoc. Id. 9.33), or a 





355. kévtpov ô’ eiye rabra &yeprikóv Ovpob Kai Ppovrpatog Kal mapaoratkóv óÓpuñç 
evOovoiwdovg Kai NPAKTIKÑG. 

356. E.g. in Pind. Dithyramb 2.19—23, preceded by the 1-14 loud-thundering groans (épiySou7tot 
otovaxai paviat TaAahai t’dpivetat) of the Naiads. 

357. See the corresponding n. 303 for Aeipióetc; swans appear elsewhere with quite distinct asso- 
ciations, and what Athenaeus quotes from the comic poet Eupolis (“ñ povo mpayp’ ¿ori 
Bad kai KapmvAov/music is a deep and curved/varied thing”) remains also somewhat 
mysterious. 

358. Kaimio 1977, 242, gathers a few more (especially for the genre of choral lyrics): “the boat 
or other vehicle carrying songs, or the song as a path or wreath of flowers.” 

359. E.g. Pind. Pyth. 12.8 diamdéxw; Nem. 4.44—45; possibly also the sound of weaving in Eur. 
IT 222-223; Ax. Ran. 1315-1317; see also GMW 1.71 n. 61. Indirectly but nicely in Pind. 
Pyth. 8.68 (cf. Anderson 1994, 100). 
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drink from a fountain in the heat of summer (Verg. Ecl. 5.46-47). Song is more 
delightful than the murmuring of wind or mountain rivers and their banks (Verg. 
Eci. 5.81—84). 

Most comparisons are drawn from birds. We already commented on the night- 
ingale earlier;™® the swan represents another prominent "singer." Alcman is called 
a swan-singer of wedding-songs (An). Pal. 7.19); swan-like songs appear in Alcm. 
1.101 and Lact. Phoen. 45-49; the swan is even compared with the lyre in Lucr. 
2.505—506 and Sid. Epist. 8.9.4; Phrygian rhythm flows swan-like along with the 
wind (Anacreontea 60a.5—10); Mart. Cap. 9.918 mentions his zeneri cantus. Some- 
times the similarity might be motivated more by the swan's appearance.**! 

Birds in general count as the first inventors of music and its teachers.?? Some 
comparisons are quite creative, so a girl's singing with an owl*® or a crotala player 
with a stork (Petr. 55). Birds’ song sometimes becomes negative, especially as a bad 
omen.’ 

An animal particularly famous for its alleged musicality is the dolphin, 
which is said to love the aulos’ and the cithara in Stat. Sz/v. 2.2.118-20; also 
in Sext. Emp. Mus. 24). This might stem from or explain the story that a dol- 
phin miraculously rescued the singer Arion who, condemned to death, was 





360. See above n. 268. 

361. Paeans from a "grey-bearded mouth" in Eur. HF 691—694; the “motley-plumed” melody in 
Ath. 14.617d; Cycnus gets transformed into a swan while lamenting (Verg. den. 10.189— 
92; another swan song appearance is in 7.699—701: ‘ycni. ..canoros dant... modos"). 

362. E.g. Democritus in Plut. De soll. an. 20 = Mor. 974a = DK 68 B154 (humans learned 
song by imitation of swans and nightingales; cf. id. 19 = Mor. 973a); Varro Rust. 3.16.7; 
Lucr. 5.1379-1381. Similarly about the wind: id. 5.1382-1383 (cf. Wille 1967, 424—425). 
Wille 1967, 155, reports that the Romans paid more for a nightingale than for slaves and 
charioteers, and how they were directly included into instrumental music and imitated by 
sophisticated mechanisms (cf. Pliny NH 10.29.84). For a special praise of the nightingale's 
musical power, see Anth. Lat. 658.1—28 and the idyllic beauty of nature's sound in Tiberi- 
anus 1.15-20. 

363. Alcm. 1.85—88; for more about this comparison in Aleman, see Anderson 1994, 68-69. 

364. E.g. the owl in Verg. den. 4.460—463, Ov. Epist. 2.118 (avis), Met. 10.452-453, Ibis 
223-224. 

365. Cf. Pind. fr. 125: “moved by the lovely melody of aulo?” (in GMW 1.61, in n. 29 also refer- 
ring to Eur. Hel. 1451-1455: a Phoenician ship as a “yopayé tv kahhiyopwv dSehgivwv/ 
choir-leader of the fair-dancing dolphins"); *au/os-loving dolphin" in Ar. Ran. 1317 quoting 
Eur. EZ 435 (GMW 1.116). Apollo takes up the shape of a dolphin in HH 3.399-519, 
concluding the episode playing the phorminx. 
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thrown into the ocean.*® According to Pliny NH 9.24, dolphins even like the 
organ. Bacchic music supposedly transformed a group of Tyrrhenians into 
dolphins: Hyg. As¢r. 2.17 (in Wille 1967, 562 n. 23). 


Conclusion 


The testimony of poets and other literary authors of classical antiquity shows an 
overwhelming agreement that good music is beautiful, pleasing, gracious, tasteful, 
and resounding. More than proving the obvious, however, behind these general 
features a much more detailed spectrum opens up which shows significant prefer- 
ences. The Greeks—here especially the early poetry from Homer to Pindar (and 
still Aristophanes)—reveal a particular taste for two characteristics. The first is 
sweetness (yAvkóc and its compounds), often directly associated with honey (com- 
pounds with ped) and which seems to be almost synonymous with pleasantness 
(ñóúç and its compounds), beauty (compounds of ev), and goodness (compounds 
of kaAóc), along with notions of softness and delicacy. The second is clarity and 
high pitch (Atybc/Atyupdc). The two do not seem to be in opposition to each other 
in the Greek mind, since often times the same authors characterize the same or 
similar subjects (e.g. divinities such as the Muses) using both descriptions, and 
that in a positive sense. In general “sweetness” is principally applied to voice and 
is seldom applied to instruments (and then principally to the lyre). “Clearness” 
or "shrillness" are applied to both human and animal sounds—and also to the 
phorminx/cithara, probably because of its metallic timbre). Tragic authors use pos- 
itive imagery mostly to mark the very absence of (joyful) music (e.g. Eur. Med. 
421—429 and p. 151). Actual song in the tragedies, as would be expected, has the 
qualities of mourning and weeping. 

The Romans generally employ a much less diversified vocabulary, and in their 
works we find the emphasis on sweetness (dulcis) and pleasantness (suavis). They 
generally apply a greater variety of words for softness (mollis, lenis, levis, etc.) as 
well as for sonorous resonance (canorus, clarus, etc.). 

In both language traditions there is a strong belief in the divine origin and 
inspiration of music, which gives it its dignity and splendor. Evaluation and 
criticism of composers and performers and their skill is present from the early 





366. Hdt. 1.23-24 and Gell. 16.19, further in Pliny NH 9.8.28 and presented by August. De civ. 
D. 1.14 as an argument to belief in the biblical account about the prophet Jona rescued by 
a whale. About Arion in general and his “rescue” see Wille 1967, 553-555. 

367. Although Pliny might have gotten something mixed up here, since it had been the De/- 
phians who apparently appreciated the organ very much as reported from the Pythian 
Games in 90 BC (see West 1992, 380). 
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beginnings as evident from both descriptive terms as well as the institution of 
musical contests. Lastly, the quality of music is measured by a certain order or har- 
monious combination of the different musical elements. This will be a key point 
for the later theoretical discussion. 


Characteristics of Negative Value 


Now follow the characteristics that show music in a negative light. 


Table 2-3. Terms of musical characterization— predominantly negative. 




















Greek/Latin English Senses | Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 
kakóc/kakQq | bad V,C5X Aeschylus Ar. Ran. 124996 
s (Nero) Philostr. VA 4.39 
a playing Ath. 624b 
malus©? unpleasant |x,a,c,f |s Hor. Sat. 2.1.82, 
distressing, 1533” 
evil singing Plin. Ep. 3.18.9 
KAKOTEXVOG being of x s Plut. Mor. 706d 
bad art 
kakoóGnAoc having a x s Plut. Mor. 706d 
bad style 
obscenus indecent X,C s Quint. 1.2.8 
v Juv. 11.174 
lascivus given to XC s Ov. Trist. 5.1.15 
levity or s (Nero) Suet. Ner. 42.237! 
frivolity 
procax undisci- x M Hor. Carm. 2.1.37 
plined, chorus Tac. Ann. 11.31.2 
licentious 


























368. Contrasting with what the chorus says right after: “avdpi... KaAALota péàn nomoavti/the 
man who made the best melody” (1255). 

369. The OLD has under “unpleasant for the senses” no example for sound (except under 
5.c: for “insulting or abusive words”). A recitation of mala carmina is mentioned in Mart. 
12.40.1, and even though singing is mentioned right after, what is bad is probably the text 
only. 

370. Probably rather the content than the music itself. 

371. "carmina lasciveque modulata/wantonly played songs." 
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Greek/Latin English Senses |Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 
luxurians reveling x s/moduli Sid. Apoll. Epist. 
immoder- 9.13.2.18 
ately 
immoderatus immoder | x,c v Cic. Nat. D. 
ate 2.49.149 
aiavýç?”? wearisome |x s Aesch. Pers. 636 
637 
s Aesch. Pers. 941 
ÅQPÓPHIKTOG, without the s (dirge) Aesch. Ag. 990 
dAvpos, etc. lyre h (Erinyes) Aesch. Eum. 332- 
333, 345—346? 
Eur. IT 145-146 
Eur. Phoen. 1028 
Eur. Alc. 447 
Eur. Hel. 185 
uéAeoc unhappy, x s (cry, shriek) Aesch. Supp. 112 
miserable s Ath. 14.643e 
miserabilis/ pitiable, x sambuca Lucil. 27.7333" 
miser pathetic s Ov. Met. 5.118 
s Verg. Ecl. 3.27 
s Hor. Carm. 1.33.2 
s Isid. Etym. 1.39.14 
s Carm.Priapea 68.15 
infelix? unhappy, x sambuca Lucil. 27.733 
wretched 
tristis depressed, |x,v,c,t,s |a Prop. 2.7.12 
gloomy, s Luc. 8.734 
unhappy 
maestus expressing X,C,V tubae Prop. 4.11.9 
grief, sad 








372. Originally: “eternal, everlasting, perpetual.” 


373. It is not quite clear why LJS 192 speaks of this context in terms of “melancholy music"— 


frenzy and madness are quite different from melancholy. 


374. * Ardum, miserrimum atque infelix lignum/dry, most wretched and unhappy wood." 


375. Literally “yielding nothing useful, unproductive,” then also “unlucky, ill-fated, unfortunate. 


» 
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Greek/Latin English Senses |Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 
prvopóc?"* whining Lamprus Ath. 2.44d 
Avypóc baneful, XC s(Phemius) | harrow | Hom. Od. 1.34137 
mournful heart 
iáAeuoc?7* lamenting |x,c s (dirge) Eur. HF 109 
yospóc mournful [x s Eur. Hec. 84 
aulos Ath. 4.174f 
Távóvptoc all-plaintive s Aesch. Pers. 
941,944 
s (dirge) Eur. Hec. 212 
nightingale Soph. £7 1077 
| flebilis plaintive, [x s (modi) sadness | Cic. Tusc.1.44.106 
doleful 
modi Hor. Carm. 2.9.9 
c (amans Ov. Rem. am. 36 
exclusus) 
Iv Ov. Met. 11.52-53 
trumpet Ov. Her. 12.140 
s (modi) Sen. Hercules 
Oetaeus 1091 
modi Boethius Cons. 
3.12c.7 
Bapoc? heavy, deep | s,x,c s (dirge) Aesch. Supp. 113° 











376. Also applied to the chirping of young birds. The word here intends to insult the 


377. 


musician in a whole paragraph of invective. See for more on this passage in the comments 
below. 

Although this is certainly more because of the content rather than to the song itself, and 
Telemachus makes an apology for the singer; cf. similar Od. 8.83-95 where the same songs 
elicit pleasure in the nobles of the Phaeacians (tépnovt éméeoow) while Odysseus weeps 
and groans, likewise 521-541 (538: “od yáp nwç navtecot xapiCopevoc táð’ detdet/since it 
cannot be that he pleases all alike with his song,” tr. Lattimore). 


378. Usually a noun (“dirge”) or else meaning “tedious, dull, stupid;” see also in Aesch. Suppl. 
115; Choeph. 424 (the Cissian wailing woman/iahepiotpia). 
379. Most connotations with this term are negative, just to enumerate some definitions from 


380. 


LSJ 308: heavy to bear, burdensome, oppressive, causing disgust, unwholesome, with dis- 
gust, violent, severe, troublesome, overbearing, etc. It expresses “stong, offensive” smell 
(Hdt. 6.119). In music, it is a technical term for low pitch and in prosody for the grave 
accent, but I have not found any non-technical use in music; for speech it is often related to 
groaning (otevaxéw/otevaxw), e.g. Hom. I. 18.323 (Achilles); Od. 8.95, 534 (Odysseus). 
Kaimio 1977, 228-230, describes the meaning with "low pitch, and, at the same time, the 
loudness of the sound, and, in addition, its terrifying, awe-inspiring or menacing character" 
and, applied (in compounds) to the aulos, less the pitch but “loudness and impressiveness." 
Here in contrast to "high" (Atyéa péAea). Both terms are certainly referring to pitch but, in 
the context of sobbing, also to the general character of the melody. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses |Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 
gravis low in pitch | x,c,s a Cat. 63.223” 
deep noise Sid. Carm. 5.408 
(trumpet) 
s (bucina) Ennodius 
Dictiones 7.2 
ovALoc baleful, x s (dirge) Pind. Pyth. 12.85 
deadly 
datos hostile, x,c d/s/a death | Eur. HF 889—897584 
destructive 
letalis deadly, x s (priest) Sen. Thyestes 69235 
fatal 
letifer bringing x s/bucina Corippus Jobannidos 
death 2.250 
mortifer(us) bringing x s (S) Hier. In Esaiam 
death 6.14586 
diabolicus?? devilish, x s Caesarius Arelaten- 
diabolical sis, Sermo 303.3 
£xO0póc hated, Ge s (Hades) Aesch. Sept. 870 
hateful 
Otvyvóc hated, xë s (paean) Eur. Tro. 126388 
abhorred 
381. The basic meaning is “heavy, weighty, ponderous”, also “causing heaviness, overwhelmed, 


382. 
383. 


384. 


385. 


rank, oppressive, relentless, grave, serious, venerable,” etc. As sound it also occurs in descrip- 
tions of dogs, water, and as technical term for the grave accent. 

See more about this passage under acutus. 

Athena weaves Gorgon's @pryvog into something (better): a musical otégavoc. The image 
is continued in 12.19-21 where Athena imitates (jupéopat) with “many-voiced song” 
(nápqovoc uéXoc) for pipes Euryale's (one of the three sisters of Gorgon) “épucAdyKtav 
yoov/loud-sounding wail, weep." 

This frenetic dance and aulos song, here without drums, accompanies slaughter and not the 
pressing of grapes—the destructive side of Dionysius. 

" Ipse est sacerdos, ipse funesta prece letale carmen ore violento canit/He is the priest, he himself 
sings the deadly song with violent mouth in fatal prayer." 


386. Jerome draws the analogy between the Sirens and desire for pleasure “quae dulci et mortifero 


387. 
388. 


carmine animas pertrabunt/who with sweet and death-bringing song lure the souls." 

Not in the OLD but in LSJ. 

At times the dramatists choose deliberate oxymora (with paean/hymn), cf. Barker GMW 
1.85 n. 152. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses |Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 
OTVYEPÓG hated, x s Hom Od. 24.200??? 
abominated d/s (M) Aesch. Eum. 3095? 
GuckéAaóoq ill-sounding h (Erinyes) Aesch. Sept. 867 
s Eur. Jon 1098 
horrendus terrible X,C sound Liv. 5.37.8 
a Ov. Fast. 4.190 
horridus rough, a,x,c trumpet Stat. Theb. 4.342 
dreadful a (Puxus)/s Claud. De raptu 
Proserpinae 2.264 
bucina Corippus Jobannidos 
2.250, 6.545 
horribilis inspiring x s (barbarian a) Cat. 64.264 
fear/horror 
horrisonus making a a (buxus) Valerius Flaccus 
dreadful 2.583 
noise 
abhorrens repugnant | x,c s (captives) Curt. 6.2.5 
turpis repulsive, a,c,x d ridicule | Rhet. Her. 4.60 
ugly singing August. De vera 
religione 47.90 
s Donat. 
Interpretationes Ver- 
gilianae Aen. 9.77599 
taeter foul, Ka Ç v Petron. 70 
horrible 
terribilis inspiring x trumpet Enn. Ann. 140 
terror trumpet Verg. Aen. 9.503 
trumpets Ov. Met. 15.784 
trumpets Claud. 
Carm.17.181 
terrificus terrifying |x prophets (s) Verg. Aen. 5.524 
trumpet Sil. 14.371 














389. The song about Clytemnestra, because she caused her husband Agamemnon’s death—also 


here what is hateful is the content rather than the melody, but the latter might possibly 


reflect that content. 
390. This dance and song will be dreadful to the victim of the god. 
391. The point is that musical science should not lead to ugly song but to brave deeds of men. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses |Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 
ferrisonus? sounding trumpet Sid. Carm. 5.408 
terribly 
ferus? aggressive |x,c trumpet Ov. Fast. 1.716 
fierce, Corippus Jobannidos 
ferocious 1:512?** 
saevus harsh, x,c,v,f  |trumpet Sil. 14.371 
savage, s Luc. 4.186 
ferocious 
trux savage, c fx s (Gauls: war) Liv. 5.37.8 
fierce s Tac. Hist. 2.22 
sound Tac. Ann. 1.65.15” 
(Germans) 
minax menacing |x Apollo terreo | Hor. Carm. 1.10.10 
Alcaeus Hor. Carm. 4.9.7°°6 
QpevoGaMjc?" | ruining the h (Erinyes) spell Aesch. Eum. 330, 
mind on soul | 343 
&yAevkrc not sweet [t,c,x v (citharist) Philostr. VA 4.39 
àvápotoc incongru- |x s (kavaxń) Soph. Trach. 641 
ous, 
hostile 
dvoKéhadoc ill-sounding, | x h (Erinyes) Aesch. Sept. 867 
shrieking h Eur. Jon 1090 
s (Muse) Eur. Jon 10982% 








392. Not in the OLD but in LSJ with one reference to Claudianus. 

393. Originally for wild animals or uncivilized, rude people. 

394. In contrast to the “sweet dreams” that the trumpet drives out of the hearts. 

395. This is not necessarily musical sound even though the expression is preceded by "/aefo 
cantu." 

396. According to Porphyrius this is more because of being amarus and austeritate carminis, in 
Campbell 1982 vol. 2, 229. 

397. From dnAéopat: "hurt, damage." 

398. This and the previous reference deal with songs telling of the evil deeds of women (usually) 
and now, reversed, of men—so the negativity is mostly in reference to the text. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses |Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 

o600pooc? ill-sounding v Pind. Pyth. 4.634 
s Aesch. Pers. 637 
s Aesch. Pers. 942 
weeping Aesch. Pers. 1076 

asper rough, ac fx | sound (s) Tac. Germ. 3.1 

harsh 
raucus*? harsh- trumpet/s Enn. Ann. 486 
sounding horn Luc. 1.238 
trumpet Verg. G. 4.71 
adsensus Verg. Zen. 7.615 
(horns) 
s/horns Verg. Aen. 8.2 
bucina Verg. Aen. 11.474 
tympana obstre- | Ov. Met. 4.391 
puo 
trumpet Prop. 3.10.23 
cymbals Prop. 3.17.36 
sound(horns) Lucil. 26.605 
a (buxum) concito | Sen. Ag. 689 
tympana Sil. 17.19*5 
a, trumpet Sid. Apoll. Carm. 
1.16%, 5.408 
planet Mart. Cap. 1.28% 
trumpet Mart. Cap. 5.425 
s/cornua Corippus Jobannidos 
5.32, 6.263 
399. A twice negative term with the prefix dvo- and 0póoc (noise, murmur", even though also 


400. 


401. 


402. 


403. 
404. 
405. 


positive for music in Pind. Nem. 7.81) from Opéopat “cry aloud, shriek” (of women). 
Probably only speech is meant here (Race in Loeb, p. 269 translates "stammering"), 
although the context of oracle and divine utterings may include the idea of singing. 

'The primary meaning is from touch; for sound the only reference to music is the one given 
here, which uses the expression "asperitas soni." 

For the human voice in general, also for birds (crow, pigeon, swan, owl), cicadas, bears, water, 
ocean, rivers, etc. The noun (raucitas) is found for music in Plin. NA 11.269 (a trumpet- 
like elephant noise). It seems that this description of timbre in general has a negative con- 
notation, but not always (e.g. in Propertius as above or in Dracontius Romulus 8.645: "nec 
molles tuba rauca sonos dedit/nor did the harsh trumpet produce soft sounds"). 

Context: cult for Cybele, on P. Cornelius Scipio’s ship. 

Here the rauca fistula actually pleased Jupiter (p/acuit Iovi). 

Raucus is linked to gravitas, see also id. 1.11 (“gravitas rauca quatiebat/the weight shook 
harsh-sounding"). 
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Greek/Latin English Senses |Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 
raucisonus hoarse- bombus Cat. 64.263 
sounding (horns) 
s (horns) mino Lucr. 2.619 
òkú shrill, fa s Anacreontea 55.3 
piercing s (Curses) Aesch. Sept. 952 
aulos Ath. 4.174£ 
ót060vTt0q sharp- cymbal Anth. Pal. 6.94 
sounding 
ótopoAro clear- dirge Aesch. Sept. 102848 
singing 
ótótovoc ^? sharp- s Soph. £7 24340 
sounding, s Soph. 4j. 63011! 
piercing 
ótoQovoq shrillvoiced nightingale Soph. Trach. 963 
1, h (Lydian) Ath. 14.626a 
406. The sound image associates animals (horses, pigs, birds of prey, nightingale, grasshop- 


407. 


408. 


409. 


410. 
411. 


per) and metal. It is very frequently used in the technical literature in contrast to Baptc 
to indicate high pitch; see also Kaimio 1977, 38-40, 227-228, and Barker 2002b, 27-31. 
Cf. further compounds such as ó&vBóac/-pónc, d&byooc, ó&£vnyric/-óc, ó&vkdkvroc, 
ó£vpueAric, ó£vrtapabónroc, ó£ótnc, ó£vróuoc, ó£6oovoc (and cognates); not all with 
a negative connotation. Kaimio (id. 227) observes that the contexts are negative, not 
aesthetically but "almost exclusively associated with the terrifying, painful or sad aspects 
of life: battle, menace, bad tidings, mental pain;" not necessarily of high pitch but "a 
piercing sound uttered in the grips of a vehement emotion of a negative character" 
(id. 228). 

Here in a sense positive for the victorious evil; clearly negative in Aesch. Pers. 1058 (cries 
of wailing). 

Even though the context is mourning, the lamentation appears somewhat positively 
because the point is the absence of a proper honorable funeral. 

Also in the technical sense in reference to a high note and for the acute accent. Soph. Phi? 
1093 uses it for a nveðpa. 

"Wings of wailing,” not necessarily song. 

Referring to a dirge; a further comparison is made to the lament of the nightingale. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses |Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 
ópOtoc*? high- x h joy Sappho 44.32 
pitched, melody terror | Aesch. Ag. 115345 
shrill 
TuKaeic/ sharp, x cry threat | Aesch. Cho. 386-387 
n£uki|eic* 4 piercing 
acer” strident, a,C,X s Lucil. 30.1005 
shrill, a Hor. Carm. 1.12.2 
harsh tubae Stat. Silv. 5.3.193 
acerbus harsh, stri- |t,c,fx |v Rhet. Her. 4.60*!5 
dent, dis- v (rower) Sen. Ep. 56.547” 
cordant 
acidus’ harsh- t,s,x v Petron. 31.6 
sounding, Petron. 68.5 
shrill 
stridulus sounding cornu Verg. Aen. 12.267 
high s/cornu Sen. Oedipus 734 
pitched 
stridor’? sequeak, a/s Verg. Ecl. 3.27 
creak a pain Calp. Ecl. 3.60 
tremulus? tremulous, |x,v s/v Hor. Carm. 4.13.5 
quavering v Petron. 70 
s/bucina Corippus Jobannidos 
2.250 
412. This word usually means "straight up, steep, uphill, upright." Kaimio 1977, 230—231, iden- 


413. 


414. 
415. 


416. 


417. 
418. 
419. 
420. 


tifies the common use in the context of music as "loud;" the majority of contexts, also for 
speech and cries, is negative—the Sappho passage is rather an exception. 

Chorus about Cassandra: *nó0ev...rà ©’ éniqofa Svopatw kAayyü peAotureic Opod T’ 
ópOíoic £v vópoic;/Whence do you strike up the terrible things with unutterable sharp 
sound together in piercing melodies?" 

The association here is a pine (xn), possibly the sharp needle. 

Literally “harp, pointed" similar to acutus, also "bright, bitter, strong; keen, shrewd, ener- 
getic,” etc. The sound characteristic is also used for wind, fire, cicadas. It is not always 
negative (cf. the Horace reference). 

The whole passage is a contrast between the splendorous appearance of a citharede and his 
terrible performance. 

In the context of giving the modos (musical pattern) for the rowers on a ship. 

Originally “tasting sour, bitter, tart, acid,” then also “unpleasant, disagreeable” 

Among others, also for elephants, gnashing of teeth, cicadas, wind, door. 

This term is also associated with “effeminate”: Quint. 11.3.91; the negative association 


emerges also in Quint. 11.3.55. 
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Greek/Latin English Senses |Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 
dvogatoc unutterable scream terror | Aesch. Ag. 1152 
SvucOpryvytoc — loud- s (dirge) Eur. IT 144”! 
wailing 
épuchayKtns? | loud- s (weeping, Pind. Pyzh. 12.21 
sounding Euryale) 
adwoc? vehement, |x lamentation Hom. 77 18.316 
loud (Achilles) 
groaning (id.) Hom I 23.225*4 
S Hom Od. 23.326 
avappootos out of tune | v,c,x melody (k) Lucian Ind. 9 
ÅGÚVTAKTOG disorganized | x melody (k) Lucian Ind. 9 
ÀTÓpOVOOG away from v laughter | Lucian Ind. 9 
the Muses 
young man Lucian Ind. 12 
adhoc mean, bad_ | x,c a (abAntpic) PI. Symp. 215c 
a (abAntns) Pl. Prt. 327b-c 
d Ath. 631d 
Aervóg "6 thin, weak | x,v,s v laughter | Lucian Ind. 9 























421. “Svoðpnvýtoiç we Oprvoic/loud-wailing like dirges.” 

422. épt- (prefix to strengthen the sense, LSJ 687) & «daw (used for birds, dogs, arrows, wind, 
wheels, sea, cithara, au/os, men's shouting). 

423. Literally “close, thick" and "crowded, thronging,” applied to bees, flies, sheep; later also 
"deep;" for a further discussion of the term see Stanford 1969. It usually stands for a sound 
with shrill timbre (clearly seen from Hom. Od. 16.216—219, together with Ayvpóc, in com- 
parison with sea eagles or vultures deprived of their chicks, so the Murray’s literal rendering 
“thick and fast” misses the point here). 

424. Murray translates with “unceasingly”, equally for Od. 223.326. 

425. Most of the meanings given in LSJ 1919-1920 can be synthesized under "of inferior value,” 
with no direct applications to perception; the opposite in both Symposium and Protagoas is 
àyaðóo (see above n. 249). 

426. Also positive, e.g. Ar. Av. 235 (bird twitter). 
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Greek/Latin English Senses |Attributed to | Effect | Sample Ref. 
indoctus unlearned, s Verg. Ecl. 3.26-27 
ignorant s Prop. 2.34.84 
s Hor. Epist. 2.2.9 
barbarus ignorant, |x,c plectra con- Ennodius Carm. 
uncivilized fringo | 1.8.3877 
inconditus rough, X,C,V s (captives) Curt. 6.2.5 
crude 
absurdus out of tune, | x,c musicus Amm. 21.1.1395 
discordant 
discors discordant |x symphonia Hor. Ars P 374 
dissonus? combining |x s (Gauls: war) Liv. 5.39.5 
different s (chorus) Columella 12.2.4 
sounds s (M) Mart.Cap. 2.209 
Ondrvdpiwdnc**” | effeminate |c s (Agathon) Ar. Thesm. 131 
infractus broken, CX S Sen. Ep. 90.19 
effeminate (cf. 114.1) 
petapavOdvw | learn S Aesch. Ag. 7129! 
differently 





Bad, Immoral, and Immoderate 


A direct negative moral judgment on music is, like a positive one, rarely expressed, ^? 
and even if it is, it is not usually clear whether what is referred to is the music itself, 





427. The passage describes a contrast: “confringunt dulces barbara plectra modos/the barbarian 
plectra ruined the sweet tunes." 

428. The context is the looming death of Constantine, preceded by omens where all the experts 
fail: “Grammaticus locutus est barbare... ignoravit remedium medicus/the grammarian has spo- 
ken in a barbaric way... the doctor did not know remedy." 

429. This term does not necessarily possess the negative impression that arises in the Livy pas- 
sage, but at times simply signifies different sounds, which, actually, may be combined into 
a harmonious whole, cf. Sen. Ep. 84.10 or Apul. De mundo 20; it is positive also in Mart. 
Cap. 

430. From “@ijAvc” = “female.” 

431. Meant is a song changed from a joyful bridal tune to one full of lamentation (ztoXó0prvoc). 

432. For the same reason as explained above for “good/beautiful,” attributes such as movnpdc, 
xaAenóc, Kakodpyoc, qaóAoc, etc., do not seem to have music as their subject. 
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the text, or the general circumstance in which a performance occurs. However, it 
does seem that some musical patterns in themselves are apparently perceived as 
"indecent" or "frivolous" (e.g. Suet. Ner. 42.2 as quoted). As the references show, 
comments on musical decadence in literature (and not only by the theorists) inten- 
sify during Roman times and comes to a certain climax during the reign of Nero. 
Immoderation and excess belong to this category. 


Sad, Mournful, and Miserable 


Miserable music may be caused by the pitiful state of mind of the musician or by 
deplorable talent. As for the former—the latter will be discussed below at the end of 
"destructive and terrible"—, the most frequent "negative" use of music occurs in 
the context of sorrow or grief. But we should first note that such situations often 
times indicate precisely the absence of music (or at least of instrumental accompa- 
niment), which in itself functions as a manifestation e si/entio for the dreadfulness 
of the state of affairs.“ Even though some say that the Muse should not deal with 


sad business, ?* 


we still find many examples throughout antiquity where dirges are 
solemnly performed and instruments express sad sound. What exactly gives music 
a plaintive character in the ancients' ears we cannot tell—but we might perhaps get 
some idea if we listen to the melody of the nightingale, which served as a favored 


comparison for songs of mourning.” 





433. As an example for unaccompanied song see Eur. A/c. 430-431; death is the culmination 
of the absence of music (Soph. OC 1220-1223: no wedding song, lyre, dance, cf. Soph. 
Ant. 810-816; in war (Ares): Aesch. Supp. 635, 678-683, Eur. Phoen. 784—791); the desire 
of being never Muse-less: Eur. HF 676; deprivation from musical delights also in Soph. 
Aj. 1199-1204. Cicero: no music at the funeral of his enemy Clodius (Mi. 32.86; cf. Luc. 
8.734 about Pompey's funeral: "[non] ut resonant tristi cantu fora); instruments fall silent 
as war is imminent: Dracontius Romulea 8.641-645. See also the OT: wailing should not 
have music: Si. 22:6 "uovotkà èv névOet ákaipoc óujynoic/Musica in luctu importuna 
narratio/Song in mourning is (like) untimely talk;" NT: Apoc 18.22 (the devastation of 
Babylon; “the voice of kitharists and musicians and au/ezai and salpinx players are not heard 
in her"—the first of a whole series of privations); cf. also Mt 11.17/Lk 7.32 (no dancing 
to aulos playing). 

434. Ov. Fast. 4.83-84: “Subprime, Musa, querelas! non tibi sunt maesta sacra canenda lyral/Check 
the grievances, Muse! It is not yours to sing sad things with the sacred lyre!" (the transla- 
tion by Frazer in LOEB 1931, instead of maeasta making sacra the direct object, misses the 
point: "tis not for thee to warble sacred themes on mournful strings.") 

435. E.g. Aesch. Supp. 57-72; Ag. 1140-1148; Soph. EZ. 147-149; Aj. 624—631 (its “pitiable 
(oiktpdc) lament” contrasted with human cry (aiAtvoc) and “shrill-toned songs (d&btovat 
wédai)”); Eur. Hel. 1107-1016; Rhes. 546-550. That the nightingale is not always associated 
with sorrow can be seen from the following references: Ar. Av. 1380; in Latin: Plaut. Bacch. 
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As mentioned above (p. 93), the distinction between officially mourning in a 
musical way and non-musical groans or cries is not always clear. Cries of lamenta- 
tion appear synonymously with "song" as can be seen e.g. from Eur. Phoen. 1036- 
1042 (here also like thunder) and Tro. 148; terrors can be wrought into unutterable 
clamour and high-pitched melodies (Aesch. Ag. 1152-1153). Aeschylus in general 
employs the high-pitched soundpair Aryóc/Aryopóc for sad sounds (LSJ 1084), 
but the other extreme, deepness, can also carry some connotation to a sorrowful 
groaning, in both the Greek Baptc and the Latin gravis.*° Both pitches are com- 
bined in Aesch. Supp. 112-113: “tToraðta náðea pera Opeopeva Àéyo Aryéa papéa 
daxpvoretii/I utter such pitiful shrieked melodies, shrill, deep, making tears fall.” 


Destructive and Terrible 


The most obviously negative effect music can have is when it is put to the service of 
direct damage and destruction, even death. The ecstatic and frenetic musical rituals 
connected to Dionysius/Bacchus or Cybele (especially by the Corybantes), the latter 
of Phrygian origin, can lead to devastating madness.?" Drums, aulos, and high- 
pitched hoarse yells to particular rhythms and dance movements encite a spectacle 
that transmits horror and fear. In addition to the attributions listed in the table, we 
find that the tragedians?? make frequent use of such devices, e.g. when in Aesch. 
Eum. 329-333 the Erinyes erupt into a madness, “without phorminx,” that makes 
mortals “wither,” or when a maddening death-dance precedes a catastrophe (Eur. 
HF 871-899).*” [ll-sounding music expresses anger against the other sex (Eur. Ion 





38 (comparison with a songstress), Petron. 68 (to be imitated by slave), Pliny NH. 10.29.81, 
Lactant. De opificio dei 10.15. Barker 2004 explores the history of changing nightingale 
descriptions and how Aristophanes seems to use it for a musical parody of the “New 
Music.” 

436. E.g. Hor. Carm. 4.9.8 (with reference to Stesichorus); low is connected with sadness: Stat. 
Theb. 6.120—122: "cum signum luctus cornu grave mugit adunco tibia, cui teneros suetum produc- 
ere manes lege Phrygum maesta’—supposedly softening up the spirits of the dead (manes). 

437. Eur. Bacch. contains numerous descriptions of Dionysian music but without corresponding 
epithets. For a detailed description based on mostly Latin sources see Wille 1967, 53-56 
(Bacchus) and 56-62 (Cybele)—of course, the worshippers themselves would not have 
classified their rites as negative, but most of the authors describing them did (especially 
in Plautus, Tibullus, Ovid—for references see Wille 1967, 59-60). About the relationship 
between music and trance in Greek music and rites see Rouget 1985, 187—226. I disagree 
with some of his conclusions but this cannot be discussed here. 

438. We have to exclude Sophocles for the most part who is generally sparse in music 
descriptions. 

439. Aulos and dance elicit fear. (“yopevow kai katavArow qópo") and frenzy. Notice the con- 
trasting silence after the terrible deed: ibid. 926-930. 
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1090-1098; Med. 419—427), but can also be related to the topic of mourning (as in 
Aesch. Pers. 633-639; Sept. 854-874). "Not well-sounding song" ("ook £bgovoc"— 
“oÓ yàp eb héyet”) stands at the origin of crime and doom where the hymn is the first 
sin (npótapyxoc tn) (Cassandra about the Erinyes in Aesch. 4g. 1186-1192).? A 
fearful heart prompts Orestes to sing and dance in grudge/rancor/ill-will (“kótoç”) 
(Aesch. Cho. 1024-1025). Dionysian rage is it which causes the death of Orpheus, 
torn into pieces by Maenads (so in Apollod. Bibl 1.3.2) or, according to Vergil 
(Georg. 4.520—527) and Ovid (Mer. 11.1-53; cf. Lucian Ind. 11; Paus. 9.30.5), by 
Thracian women who with their orgies overpower Orpheus’ musical defenses.**! 
In other contexts, tunes are perceived negative for being the forebearer of some 
looming evil (e.g. in war, here mostly the trumpet, battle songs, or Aiakides’ war-cry 
in Hom. I 217-224) or the consequence of it (see e.g. n. 389 above). Occasionally, 
the terror inflicted by musical sound can also have a positive outcome: Triton saves 
himself from the giants by blowing into a snail-shell (Hyg. Poet. astr. 2.23). 

Obviously, “horrible” can also be the characteristic of bad musical style or 
performance: both Greek and Latin authors assemble quite an arsenal for musical 
invective (some of these terms appear in other sections of our table).*? A recurrent 
Latin term, mostly for wind instruments, is raucus, implying a mostly (but not in 
all contexts) negative tone. Music in early (Roman) times is described as rather 
rough and crude (cf. Ov. Ars am. 1.111-114; AQ 2.6 61.26ff). 

It is significant for our later discussion that many of the adjectives in this section 
apply also to human character or behavior, the quality of which is transferred onto 
music. Frequently they can also describe negative perception from the other senses. 


Piercing, Harsh, and Shrill 


These attributes specify “bad” sound in terms of acuteness, but even though the 
pitch level could be similar to what “Atytc” etc. indicates, the terms here appear in 
clearly negative context, again either in tragedy or as examples of a horrifying or 
simply repulsive effect. “O&dc” and related words aim at a piercing sound (metallic, 
like a cymbal) with clearly unpleasant connotations. 





440. See GMW 1.72 n. 64 on the difference between “obupPoyyoc” and "ook edgwvoc” in this 
passage. 

441. More on the different versions about the death of Orpheus see n. 5 ad Joc. by Frazer in his 
translation (1921). Wille 1967, 551, comments: “Thus, Orpheus has perished as represen- 
tative of the Apollonian music.” 

442. Timotheus, for instance, rants against the “shrieks of shrill and loud-voiced criers” of the 
“ancient-music-wreckers” (uovoonahatohvpac, Timoth. Pers. 216-217, tr. GMW 1.96); 
for Latin examples: Verg. Ecl. 3.26-27; Calp. Ecl. 3.55—60; 6.22; Horace ridicules bad per- 
formance in Carm. 3.15.13-14; 4.13.4-8. 
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Loud 


Even though this section is very small, I separated these few words from the oth- 
ers because they single out volume as the disturbing element, and almost always 
connected to lamentation. 


Ignorant and Discordant 


The table concludes with a series of terms that are somewhat related to the rough- 
ness mentioned above under "terrible," but in this case the point is not the timbre 
directly but the "barbaric" or *unlearned" quality of song or instrumental play. 
Except for the Lucian passage, there are mostly Latin words, and much concerns 
criticism of the musicians. Under "miserable," for instance, we already quoted 
Phrynichus Comicus 69 (in Ath. 2.44d) who slanders the musician Lamprus as 
“utvupdc brepoogtotis” (“a whining arch-Sophist"), "Movoàv oxedetoc” (“a dried 
body of the Muses”), “andovwv rjiaAoc" (“an ague for songstresses/nightingales”) 
and, worst of all, a "ópvoc Aióou” "hymn of Hades”—and all this just because 
he was a “water-drinker.” Aristophanes has Aeschylus and Euripides mock each 
other extensively in the Frogs"? and takes on Agathon as well (in Thesm. 100—212, 
for being womanish). Horace elaborates on technical mistakes of musicians" who, 
according to Martial, could then be thrown out of the theater, despite the magic 


power, which the cithara would normally have.** 


Dangerous 


This last section, in a way, takes up again what was said above under “destructive,” 
but with a particular twist. There is music that is apparently good, being attractive, 





443. Against Aeschylus especially in Ar. Ran. 907-933; 1249-1250 (for repetitiveness); against 
Euripides 1296-1369 (for mixing genres, rhythms, etc.); see also West 1992, 352-354 and 
nn. 118, 122, 123, 130). 

444. Ars P 347-350: "Sunt delicta tamen quibus ignovisse velimus; nam neque chorda sonum red- 
dit quem volt manus et mens, poscentique gravem persaepe remittit acutum, nec semper feriet 
quodcumque minabitur arcus./However, there are faults that we should want to pardon; for 
neither does the string produce the sound which hand and mind intend, and quite often 
it gives a high note to the one seeking a low, nor will the bow always strike what is indi- 
cated.” At 374, Horace mentions the offense of symphonia discors when something better is 
expected gratas inter mensas; also Venantius Fortunatus in Carm. 2.9.3—6: "en stupidis digitis 
stimulatis tangere cordas.../behold, to touch strings with senseless stimulated fingers ..." 

445. Mart. 14.166: "De Pompeiano saepe est eiecta theatro quae duxit silvas detinuitque feras/From 


the theater in Pompeii often has been expelled that which has lead woods and detained 
wild beasts." 
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and yet proves harmful. The Sirens, "^ female bird- monsters with human heads 
and enticingly beautiful voices, lure with seductive "sounds" ^" humans to their 
island and then have them perish there. Their song is characterized as "sweet," 
“honey-voiced,” or also *clear/high-pitched"^*—at any rate, the quality of the 
song is undisputed. Homer's account is fascinating in that "resourceful Odysseus" 
finds a way to enjoy the beauty and avoid the harm, while others were even able to 
surpass them (see above n. 90; also Alcman 1.98: “more melodious than Sirens”) or 
make them fall silent, as Daphnis does in Sil. 14.471-473. Hence, the danger here 
comes not from the music as such but from a particular situation in which music 
is employed as bait in a trap. Nevertheless, throughout antiquity and Christianity, 


the Sirens’ song is emblematic for the pernicious effect of deceitful attraction.” 


Sound charming and seductive*” is related to deceitful speech or superficiality. 


451 
Christian writers sometimes suspected that a sweet voice or a high pitch could 
actually damage the soul (e.g. Hieron. Ep. 107, 4-9; 128.4.3). In general, the idea 


of musical enchantment, be it seen in a positive or negative light, is widespread.^? 





446. Meaning here those mentioned in Hom. Od. 12.39-54, 183-198 (cf. also Ov. Ars Am. 
3.311-314; Sil. 12.33-6), not the celestial ones who, according to Pl. Resp. 617b, produce 
the harmony of the spheres; both cannot be identical. 

447. Barker in GMW 1.31 n. 37 points out that the word used in Homer (@9óyyoc) does not 
specify the exact nature of the music, although it is usually assumed that the Sirens are 
producing vocal song. According to Claud. De raptu Proserpinae 3.257 they used lyres (“in 
pestem vertere lyras"), on some depictions even auloi (cf. Wille 1967, 541). Cicero suggests 
that rather curiosity and content of the Sirens’ songs attracted sailors, not the music (Fin. 
5.18.49). Wille (ibid.) points out that Cicero is alone with this hardly convincing view. 
Others rather emphasize the magic behind the song (e.g. Pliny NH 30.2.5-6). 

448. See all the references in the table marked with an “S” in the column “attributed to" and n. 
349 above. 

449. "Allegorized (...) as representing the lusts of the flesh, the insatiable desire for knowledge, 
the dangers of flattery" (OCD 1413; cf. Wille 1967, 542). 

450. This concept is also frequent in other contexts, e.g. Aesch. PV 173: “yeAtyAwoooig rei0oücç 
&raoióaictv/with honey-tongued incantations of persuasion." 

451. Cf. Quint. 5.8.1; Petr. 127; Maxim. E/eg. 5.19f. The Romans used to depict a battle between 
Muses and Sirens in which the Sirens represented corrupting music (so then referred to 
in Hieronymus In Esaiam 6.14) and the Muses purifying harmony (see Wille 1967, 542, 
along with symbolic use of the Sirens' song in other contexts and a positive transformation 
of this paradigm to explain the yearning for eternal life). 

452. See GMW 1.90 n. 185 with references for énaeiéw (erroneously transliterated "epaidein"), 
š¿maoióñ/šmoóñ (spell) and épupvéw. Also the verb knAéw would have to be considered 
(especially in Lucian, Imagines 14 (see above n. 332); Eur. A/c. 359 (to charm like Orpheus); 
Pl. Lysis 206b (here is implied words and songs should actually rather be used to “charm” 
than to “make savage" (&ayptaivw)—the contrary of which would amount to “toÀÀñ 
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Conclusion 


"Negative" music is usually not characterized as negative in that it is evil in itself or 
leads directly to evil consequences but rather due to some association with a nega- 
tive circumstance (anything that could be the reason for wailing: death, defeat, any 
sort of catastrophe, menacing armies announced by the sound ofthe trumpet, etc.). 
Sometimes it is not easy to determine whether the passage is referring to music at 
all, and not simply to sounds such as shrieking, sighing, or groaning. Greeks and 
Romans show a general preference for mellow-"sweet" sound with a certain ten- 
dency to appreciate higher pitch rather than lower, but they find extreme shrillness 
and harsh timbre disturbing. 

The absence of (enjoyable) music usually indicates an adverse situation or a 
lessened joy. T'hus Pindar writes that the joy over the toil of good deeds is short- 
lived if one goes to Hades without a song (Pind. OZ 10.91-93).*? The presence 
of music, on the other hand, is generally a sign of goodness and even more than 
this seems to be incompatible with moral evil. Pindar begins his first Pythian Ode 
contrasting the charm of the Muses with the terror which their music inflicts upon 
those who are evil, “for whom Zeus has no love". 5* 

There are only three significant instances (which will remain prevalent 
throughout antiquity) in which music takes up a negative value: the context of 
sorrowful wailing (in both the epic and the tragic genre), the destructive frenzy of 
Bacchic dance-song, and the ambivalence of the Sirens' chant, which, though itself 
extremely beautiful, represents a deadly danger due to its deceitful attraction. At 
times a negative judgment is cast on musicians who display a lack of moderation 
or talent in their composition or performance or whose style does not meet the 
standards of tradition. 

At the end of the Odyssey, Penelope receives much praise as Odysseus' prudent 
and loyal wife through the mouth of the deceased king Agamemnon. Her honor 
will be made perennial by a "gracious" song composed by the immortal gods. The 
king's thoughts then turn to his own wife and murderer, Clytemnestra, for which 





àpovoía"); Prt. 315a-b (Protagoras, enchanting with his voice like Orpheus), cf. Lucian 
Ind. 12 (Neanthus trying to enchant [in addition, the verb kata8éAyw is used] like Orpheus 
on his very lyre; see more at n. 330); “«ndeitar áoiGaiz" Archilochus at Phld. Mus. 1.32 
D49.38. 

453. This reference, however, seems to aim more at the fame perpetuated through sung poetry 
than at the joy music itself can provide, but it is possible that both aspects are meant. 

454. Pind. Pyth. 1.1ff, taken up again in 97-98 where virtuous Croesus is opposed to the cruel 
tyrant Phalaris for whom there are no lyres and boys’ voices. Cf. about this also GMW 
1.55. See also in the OT: Am 5.23 and Ez 26.13 (God does not want to hear songs or the 
harp because of moral evil commited by the people); Is 24.8-9. 
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he prophecies the fate of a “hateful” song because of her evil deeds (kakà £pya).? 
The character of a song ought to correspond to the good or evil deeds of which it 
tells. Morality and aesthetics are harmonized in the divine Muse. 


In order to appreciate the ancients’ approach to the value of music, we first 
reviewed the functions music exerts within antiquity and then collected positive 
or negative descriptions for music and its effects by means of characteristics (epi- 
thets) given to various musical parameters, including direct literary accounts of 
the impact that music has on those who either perform or listen to it. We have 
been able to identify Greek and Roman preferences in aesthetical categories, their 
keenness in artistic criticism, and manifold examples for profitable or detrimental 
musical features. We were also able to perceive various causes which the authors 
indicate for the positive or negative effects: divine origin, knowledge or skill, and 
moderation produce “good” song; evil forces, ignorance, frenzy, deceit, discord, and 
the lack of moderation lead to “bad” song. With this empirical material in place, 
we now move on to study the theoretical discussions of the value of music in the 
ancient authors. 





455. Hom Od. 24.197-201: “tevéovor 5’ &niyOoviotctv àoióñv a0avatot xapieocav éyéppovt 
IInvedortein, oby wo Tovóapéov kovpn kakà urjcaro épya, Kovpidtov Kteivaca TÓOIV, 
otvyepty ó& T’ åo) gooet’ èn’ AvOpwrove/But the immortals will make for the people of 
earth a thing of grace in the song for prudent Penelope. Not so did the daughter of Tyn- 
dareos fashion her evil deeds, when she killed her wedded lord, and a song of loathing will 
be hers among men...” (tr. Lattimore). Pindar develops a similar idea according to which a 
good hymn is fitting recompense for a virtuous king (Py. 2.14) in contrast to a not virtu- 
ous one: Pyzh. 1.95-98: Croesus vs. Phalaris). 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Impact and Value 
of Music According to 
Ancient Theorists 





Introduction 


Prefatory Remarks 


In the first Pythian Ode Pindar evokes the lyre of Apollo, reminding us that music is 
god-given, and hated by the beings to whom the love of Zeus does not extend. Music 
soothes, cheers and pacifies; it threatens the power of the monsters, who live by vio- 
lence and lawlessness. Those lonely, antinomian beings are astounded by music, which 
speaks of another order of being—the order, which "the footstep hears, as the dance 
begins". It is this very order that is threatened by the monsters of popular culture.! 


What Roger Scruton says here about ancient Greece, he means for our time. But 
indeed, the Greeks fought their own battle about "good" and *bad" music. Tastes 
and artistic preferences differ, and change is natural and necessary for any devel- 
opment of culture. But aesthetics cannot always remain neutral. A piece of music, 
like any piece of art or literature, happens within the cultural context of politics, 
philosophy, and religion, and any such piece may either promote or obstruct cer- 
tain ideas, values, and objectives. As the ancients become increasingly conscious of 





1. Scruton 1997, 504. 
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the capacity of music to move the human heart, due to its deep emotional impact, 
they begin to reflect on the moral value of the effect that these psychic motions, 
with their influence on the intellect, could or should have, since the emotional 
state is an important factor in human dispositions and actions. Thus the aesthetic 
judgment is complemented by an ethical perspective: the stimulation, preserva- 
tion, and transmission of values as expressed in attitudes (virtues) and behavior. 
Both dimensions are interdependent; hence, a change on the aesthetic level will 
make those concerned with the well-being of their socio-political-cultural reality 
alert, since this could have ethical implications for other areas of society. Plato, 
for instance, would argue that a city-state would find it difficult to defend itself 
against aggressors if young men’s characters become feeble and slack because they 
are exposed to tunes that render them melancholic and “soft.” He would also argue 
that discipline and hard work or even an environment of dignity and respect could 
be undermined by a musical culture that invites to licentiousness and sensuality, 
accustoming the young people to violate time-honored laws. 

However, the underlying assumption that certain music may actually dispose 
and lead people “to either constructive or destructive actions or reactions in the 
interior or exterior of the person” (see above p. 45) begs justification and proof. 
Behind it lurks the still deeper question of how to explain this nexus between 
musical stimuli and ethos. Is it possible, and if so, on what grounds, to identify a 
particular ethos, such as “vigor” or manliness,” in a particular musical phenomenon 
such as rhythm or pitch? And why do these resonate with or create a definite ethos 
in the human soul and its emotions? Ancient authors attempted to offer various, 
at times stunning, solutions to resolve this mystery, with a varying degree of pen- 
etration and success. 

In the current chapter, I shall present provide an overview of the extant mate- 
rial, along with some bibliographical information concerning primary and second- 
ary texts, which relates to how the various ancient authors illustrated, explained or 
discussed the effect and value of music. The scope of this work does not allow a 
full review of the scholarly work about each of these authors and their texts; I am 
limiting myself to consider for the most part commentaries and analyses offered 
by specialists in the area of ancient music. The sources belong to very different 
genres—comedy, dialogue, letters, historiography, treatise, and even biblical com- 
mentary. Some write in an anecdotical context, others offer extensive theoretical 
reflection. They belong to a period extending over nearly a thousand years, but 
within their “schools,” they show in general a noteworthy continuity. The further 
down we go in history, the more complex and mixed the material tends to be from 
which the writers draw. 

Given the great range of possible applications of ethos in society, it is not 
surprising that the various authors argue with political, social, aesthetical, moral, 
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religious, even metaphysical reasons, each author weighing them according to his 
own perspective and world-view. At the same time, many of these views are inter- 
related, build on each other, and have common points of departure. By choosing 
to review the authors one by one, I am aware that there will be some repetitions of 
ideas. I hope, however, that such repetitions will serve to aid a nuanced grasping of 
the most common arguments. 

I have grouped the various authors, fourty-three in total, according to certain 
common principles or overarching themes. Within each section, the authors will 
usually be presented in chronological order. I deliberately decided against a fully 
continuous chronological treatment because the interconnectedness of authors 
and the evolution of thought in a similar string of tradition across the centuries 
can better be associated and compared in a systematic arrangement. In any case, 
a table at the end of this introduction allows a chronological overview of all the 
authors, and the general historical development is already laid out, at least in 
summarized form, in Abert, Anderson, and in the works quoted in the section 
above on "Musical Ethos." 

Before we begin the extensive journey through the ancient history and theory of 
musical ethos, I shall first offer a summary vision of the whole and thereby explain 
the rationale behind the groups into which the writers have been divided up. 


Preliminary Survey of Authors and Currents 


It seems that the question about the effect of music coincides with a rather radical 
transformation of musical style in Greece during the late fifth century BC. While 
some earlier innovations had been met with benevolent acceptance, Aristophanes 
is the first one who takes to task what he and others now see as a degenera- 
tion. In his eyes, the promoters of the "New Music" betray the beauty, simplicity 
and dignity of the older compositions for the sake of showy effects and novelty. 
It is mostly through later authors such as pseudo-Plutarch and Athenaeus that 
we hear about the conflicts arising at the time in Sparta, Athens, and elsewhere 
between adherents to the tradition and the innovaters who are accused, among 
other things, of relaxed and feeble muscal features, the muddling of styles, and 
the break with other conventions. All this is seen as underminding the classical 
ideals of education (paideia); indirectly we sense, therefore, that the ethos-creating 
function of music is already taken for granted. The deviations are identified in the 
critques as “feminizing,” soft, vulgar, licentious, irrational, and lawless, whereas the 
tradional music, characterized as “good”, is claimed to uphold the “proper mea- 
sure," moderation, manliness or severity, and even to have beneficial therapeutic 
effects. In Roman times, Cicero and Quintilian are the most outspoken critics 
of changes in musical styles, comparing them with similar trends in oratory and 
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associating both with cultural ethical decay at large. Others decry musical excen- 
tricism and dilentantism, especially under the emperor Nero. 

At the origin of a systematic philosophical discussion of music stand the 
cosmic observations and speculations attributed to the Pythagoreans. Their 
purported interest in mathematics and astronomy leads them to draw parallels 
between the order in the cosmos, in music, and that found within the human soul. 
Music is seen as harmonizing opposites and as capable of establishing "proper 
order" through consonance. Hence, it also provides a means for them to improve 
therapeutically the state of mind and body—if the anecdotic accounts of later 
authors correctly report such practices. The Neo-Pythagorean Iamblicus states, 
perhaps under Platonic influence, that music may also lead the soul into an ecstatic 
experience of divine presence within the cosmic harmonies. Damon, a musician 
and possibly an educator of Pericles, develops for the first time a complete sys- 
tem of musical patterns (Aarmoniai) and rhythms, recognizes positive or nega- 
tive ethical value in them, and envisions their political and educational relevance, 
apparently without a cosmological backdrop. Plato quotes Damon directly on this 
point as he endeavors to censure literary texts and musical parameters (Aarmo- 
niai, rhythms, and instruments) according to the education most suitable for the 
guardians and citizens of his ideal State. This education proceeds by means of the 
proper "tuning" of the various parts of the soul; according to Plato, the three areas 
of (literary) content, (musical) expression, and the soul all need to reflect the same 
ethos as appropriate to the context (age, gender, profession, etc.). Plato attributes 
to music high pedagogical value. It has a powerful influence upon the soul, and 
thus frequent exposure to good (appropriate) music can help to form the proper 
ethos. More importantly still, studying harmonical theory serves as a praeambulum 
for philosophy that allows one to "tune" into cosmic harmony and thus acquire 
wisdom, that true appreciation of what is good and beautiful, as well as a proper 
criterion of judgment related to the value of various forms of soniferous music. 
The structural parallelism of proportions between the elements of the cosmos, of 
the soul, and of music accounts for their mutual convertibility, and this is what 
allows music to induce ethos through mimésis. With these ideas, we have in Plato 
the first comprehensive view of musical ethos, which, even if not yet fully system- 
atic or complete, has had a lasting impact on all later theories. 

Plutarch's sporadic reflectcions on musical ethos build on Plato's views with 
slight alterations. Music is able to create positive states of mind which, according 
to Plutarch, the Spartans under Lycurgus have applied practically. Reason and 
restraint are to be sought, whereas excesses ought to be avoided for their corrupt- 
ing effect. In addition, there should always be text sung with the instruments. 
While Plato rejects the au/os completely, here it is admitted within certain limits. 
Good music contributes to the virtues of “manliness” and austerity. "Bad" music, 
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on the other hand, leads to crudeness and moral decline and is considered to be 
aesthetically deplorable as well, with the one exception of an artistically well- 
crafted representation of evil content, but only insofar as it remains clearly labeled 
as such. Strabo briefly exposes similar ideas, emphasizing the connection between 
divine and good human music (harmony), which is transmitted through educa- 
tion but also can get corrupted. Nicomacus develops an astronomic-mathematical 
theory in which music is a quasi-living being; the harmonic principle gives matter 
(e.g. a string) a divine value. As in Plato, the cosmos, music, and the soul function 
according to similar mechanisms. Ptolemy manages to combine the Pythagorean 
mathematics of cosmically derived rational harmonic proportions with the empir- 
ical reality of actual music, assuring the highest degree of perfection and beauty. 
Harmony as due proportion and rational movement mediates between matter 
and form, God and nature. Ptolemy does not hesitate to assign precise equiva- 
lences and apparently even causality between elements such as proportions, musi- 
cal intervals, and virtues with their practical applications—for the latter he draws 
explicitly from the alledged Pythagorean therapeutical practices. Harmony (good 
tuning) finds a direct correspondence in virtue, and disharmony (bad tuning) in 
vice. He (or a later author) adds some astrological speculations about the relation- 
ship between the ethical value of music and the planets, along with male or female 
attributions that are taken up later by other authors. An answer to the exact reason 
why music should evoke specific emotions and efhé remains elusive. The Neopla- 
tonic philosopher Plotinus describes the universe as harmonious but as such com- 
posed of divergent elements where even “bad/evil” things or sounds, in their way, 
are "good" for the whole, since both good (consonance) and evil (dissonance) are 
needed in their own way. As in earlier authors, these cosmic principles account for 
music's influence on the (irrational) soul. We find no pedagogical system derived 
from this here; at best, music is again a stepping stone for the higher lore of phi- 
losophy, leading towards the Good/Beautiful through “good” music which follows 
cosmic harmony. 

With Plotinus, we have reached the end of the line of authors more closely 
related to the Pythagorean-Platonic tradition, even though the now following 
authors certainly also owe it much despite that, in general, they take a different 
approach. This other line begins with Plato's disciple Aristotle. Even though he 
remains committed to the general objective of paideia in his Politics and distin- 
guishes proper from improper musical features for this purpose, he widens the 
horizon by paying more attention to other applications of music, especially the 
homoeopathic or cathartic transformation of an inordinate emotional state in 
adults. More clearly than in Plato, musical ethos is linked to specific contexts or 
groups of human beings (e.g. age or social state) within which some é77e are good 
or proper, others bad or improper. That music elicits enjoyment is acknowledged 
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more positively, whereas the proper value judgment remains relegated to under- 
standing and experience. His highest ideal is the contemplative-relaxed or even 
aesthetical appreciation of music in the state of an enlightened otium. Overall, 
Aristotle is less deductive than inductive in his method, by rejecting cosmological 
speculations and focusing more on the observation of the real life of people. At 
the same time, apart from the continued use of the concept of mimésis, he does 
not engage in explaining the deeper workings of musical ethos. Some illustration 
of how mimésis is thought to function can be drawn from the (post-)Aristote- 
lian writings De audibilibus and the Problemata. According to the latter, music 
communicates ethos through the movement of sound in sequential pitch change 
and rhythm which resembles extra-musical behavior. Elsewhere, the Problemata 
identify a nature-given (but not cosmologically induced) preference for order and 
balance or consonance within mixed realities and movements, especially after a 
previous dissonance, as a reason for musical enjoyment. Appropriateness, and 
hence enjoyment, emerges further from the balance between voice and accom- 
paniment and between melodic ethos and the characters of a tragedic play. The 
emphasis on enjoyment, an aesthetical category, is striking as an overarching pat- 
tern within a series of individual observations in this context. 

Two of Aristotle’s disciples continue in different directions. Theophrastus 
seems to reject the idea of musical ethos shaping human character while accept- 
ing its power to relate to emotion and to bring about healing, however not in 
a quantitative way (as the Pythagoreans saw it) but according to tone qualities. 
Aristoxenus, on the other hand, despite being reluctant in identifying ethos in 
individual musical parameters, draws for the first time attention to the ethos 
of the musical piece as a whole. For this ethos to be appropriate and beautiful, 
both composition and performance need to reflect the emotional thrust (pathos) 
intended by the composer. Judging ethos is based more on perception than the- 
oretical knowledge—as fitting to the empirical tradition—, but the final goal is 
still, as in Plato, philosophy. 

Polybius, even though not a philosopher, belongs to the “empirical” approach 
because he contributes a historical example to illustrate the benefit of musical 
education for a whole population, changing their character against adverse nat- 
ural dispositions into truly civilized human beings. A complete failure of music 
providing positive character motivates Dio Chrysostom's discourse to the Alex- 
andrians, accusing them for their excessive reactions and use of music which, at 
the same time, displays a degenerate taste and reflects the vulgar character present 
in all areas of city life. Back in the field of theory, from Cleonides we learn three 
melodic styles that represent particular été, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
indicates, parallel to literary style, necessary ingredients for enjoyment, which are 
good melody and rhythm, variety, and appropriateness, for all of which people 
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have a natural "feel." He also identifies letters, syllables, and words which carry a 
particular ethos to express certain content—the same concept will be applied later 
by others to music—, but he also establishes the priority of melody over speech 
(not content). Negative ethos seems to be proper to express negative content, but 
in general positive, noble, and balanced expressions are preferred as enjoyable and 
beautiful. His principle of variety—which had encountered Plato’s utmost sus- 
picion—is further confirmed by a text from the corpus ascribed to Hippocrates: 
the greatest variety produces the best harmony and with it the greatest delight. 
The last author in this section, Philostratus, briefly takes up a point made by 
Aristoxenus, that the powerful harmonizing effect of an instrument stems from 
the combination of all the various musical parameters, to which the skill of the 
musician is added. 

Most of the advantages and influences ascribed to music by the authors men- 
tioned so far are being put into question or outrightly denied by some writers 
of the Epicurean (or Skeptic) philosophical tradition. While Theophrastus and 
Aristoxenus already moved away from the educational ambitions of musical ethos, 
the following authors dismiss any "utility" or ethical force of music apart from the 
area of aesthetics or enjoyment. The anonymous Hibeh Papyrus ridicules incom- 
petent music theorists and intends to disprove, exactly opposite to Polybius, the 
shaping of a people's ethos by a counterexample. Philodemus presents a much 
more detailed critique, mostly directed against the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon but 
indirectly against many other authors, of all sorts of advantages that may single out 
music over other disciplines and make it "useful." According to him, the alleged 
effects of music truly belong to the text or other factors, and he sees no interde- 
pendence between cosmos, music, and the soul, not even on the level of mimeésis. 
Consequently, music is irrelevant for education and even more for the benefit of 
the State. Sextus Empiricus repeats a good number of points brought forth by 
Philodemus. Valuable is his doubt about the subjectivity or universal objectivity of 
musical ethos and effect. In rejecting music's capacity to change states of mind, he 
seems less strict as Philodemus by allowing for a negative impact. Music is rather 
the consequence than the cause of emotional imbalance and not necessary for a 
harmonized soul and, thus, happiness, or even philosophy. He presents a long (and 
rather eccentric) list of corresponding human and musical ëzë just to say that he 
does not agree with any such correspondence. The argumentative value of these 
three contributions is limited, but the still unresolved questions of how music can 
have ethos and move the human soul or how the cosmos and music are related are 
justly raised and may have triggered later authors to resolve them. 

Before getting to the last stage of theoretical development, the contribution of 
classical Latin authors should be considered, beyond what they had to say in the 
context of the debate on the "New Music." Cicero is familiar with the Epicurean 
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contempt towards music, but his own opinion aligns rather with Plato’s, especially 
in his concern for the moral impact of music on the State, even though he enter- 
tains the possibility of a converse causality in that, rather than bad music corrupt- 
ing society, a corrupt society may attract bad musical ethos. He also owes Plato 
(or the Pythagoreans) the idea of the harmony of the spheres which he explores to 
re-establish the connection between cosmic and human music and as a metaphor 
for unity in art, society, or the soul. The image of a unified choir is also used by the 
Younger Seneca to illustrate the union of knowledge and builds upon the Pythag- 
orean musical soul therapy. Quintilian shows, as a rhetorician, a great appreciation 
for the effect of music which he sees similar, at times even parallel, to oratory; 
for this reason, he wishes the students to be formed in it to learn an emotionally 
supported delivery of ideas. He also incorporates the Pythagorean cosmology and 
conception of harmony as a concord of dissimilar things. 

A few minor authors appear towards the end of antiquity, most of whom 
depend on the Pythagorean tradition: Censorinus, unimpressed or unaware of 
the skeptics of musical ethos, re-introduces the whole range of practical musical 
achievements and ties them all back to the harmonious cosmic ratios, in terms 
of Cicero's harmony of the spheres, which influence human life and, what he is 
particularly interested in, human birth. Aphthonius emphasizes the natural char- 
acter of music and considers the emotions, like Theophrastus, to be at the origin 
of music, together with divine inspiration. His thoughts are more aesthetically 
motivated and detached from ethical or cosmological considerations. Calcidius, 
for this part, goes back to Plato's Timaeus and sees in music the natural remedy for 
the human soul to recover its state of order; this happens through order and rea- 
son along with strength (or passion) which music brings about to elicit the proper 
balance between the various virtues. Favonius and Macrobius both comment 
on Cicero's harmony of the spheres. The former also draws much from Calicid- 
ius and thinks that music purifies the souls by mirroring heavenly music where 
apparent discordance becomes concord. Macrobius distinguishes cosmic numbers 
by gender (male/female) and identifies music on the level of the World Soul as 
fully harmonious, while human music, with all its various effects, is ambiguous 
in value. Music is almost universally present in everything, emerging from the 
life-giving World Soul, but in its metaphysical origin it can only be perceived in 
the astronomical order. 

The conclusion of the series of classical authors strictly speaking consists of 
three works that present an overarching synthesis of much of what the previous 
theorists have developed. Aristides Quintilianus designs a brilliant (even if in 
many ways certainly questionable) system of musical theory and ethos, conflat- 
ing Pythagorean-old gender-assignments with the harmony of the spheres, the 
Aristoxenian approach of a holistic view of musical ethos in all parameters with 
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the Platonic ideal of pursuing virtue and happiness through musical education, 
and a developed theory of the structure of the human soul with Theophrastus' 
ideas of musical healing, the atomistic ethos-attribution of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus with Ptolemy's mathematical interval-virtue-correspondence, just to men- 
tion a few. His most significant original achievement is the attempt to establish 
ontologically a harmonic-ethical dualism as the foundation of all reality which, at 
least within the ancient conception of the world, finally closes the translation gap 
between music, cosmos, the soul, and ethos, because for him everything possesses 
essentially ethos, and music is the underlying principle ruling all levels of being 
according to the same harmonic-ethical parameters. Martianus Capella and 
Boethius offer the last ancient summaries of music theory, Martianus within a 
mythological-allegorical narrative and Boethius in an abstract philosophical trea- 
tise. Both authors reuse many traces from earlier texts down to Aristides Quintil- 
ianus, including multiple examples for the positive effect of music (only Boethius 
tells of negative effects as well). Martianus is most interested in what is proper and 
creates harmonic union and aesthetic enjoyment (after all, personified Harmony 
is speaking and the context is a wedding feast), with references to musical therapy 
but not to education; Boethius, returning to Plato's ideals, focuses much more 
on music theory as a vehicle towards philosophy but also to judge real music— 
for which he accepts, like Ptolemy, both sense and reason as instruments. The 
universality of music is described in similar terms as Aristides Quintilianus but 
without the male-female ontology. He shares Plato's concerns about music's influ- 
ence on the well-being of the State and accordingly endorses music education and 
therapy in the traditional fashion, pursuing in everything the ideal of harmony or 
concordantial consonantia. Both authors refer as ultimate point of reference for this 
ideal to the harmony of the spheres. 

The survey concludes with a series of expclicitly Christian authors, in particu- 
lar three Greek and three Latin witnesses, to show the transition of classical musi- 
cal ethos into the framework of the new faith. Clement of Alexandria still draws 
fully from the previous traditions, such as stories about the power of music and 
the conception of harmony as proper balance of contrary elements, but now shifts 
them to a new ideal and even devises a new explanation for its origin. Instead 
of cosmical music being the ideal for human music and ethos, he finds in the 
divine-human person of Jesus Christ the prototype for harmonious perfection, the 
“New Song,” from which even the order of the universe stems. He also develops 
criteria for the educational and therapeutic employment of music very similar to 
the Pythagoreans and Plato, but now inspired by what is befitting to the new life 
in Christ. Basil of Caesarea builds especially upon the traditional lists of musical 
healing, now attributing this effect to the singing of psalms, which, in addition to 
bringing peace to the soul, also foster union between people and bring about other 
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advantages, even virtues. That music is enjoyable reinforces its pedagogical effec- 
tivity. John Chrysostom proceeds in a similar vein but contrasts the psalms with 
“bad” songs of demonic origin which weaken the soul. Aesthetical beauty is not so 
much sought as that the faithful themselves become a cithara, creating a harmony 
of mind and body and leading the soul closer to heaven through wvyayoyía, a 
concept that was also common in pagan theories and newly applied by several 
Fathers. 

Augustine follows Platonic thought in considering music a path leading the 
soul to higher realities, in his case, God, both in the theoretical (numerical) reflec- 
tion and in the musical practice of worship. The numeric proportions, especially 
of rhythm, allow musical science to explore the principle of evenness or aequalitas 
which underlies all of creation. Augustin’s method includes, like in Aristoxenus, 
empirical verification, but the test of “enjoyment” needs to be grounded on the 
principles of reason in order to be objective. He rejects, like Plato, the base “the- 
atrical” music, but now because it is opposed to the true expression of joy which is 
directed towards heaven. Augustine vacillates between his deep aesthetical appre- 
ciation for harmonious music, which strongly touches his affectivity and deepens 
the prayerful experience, and the danger of neglecting God (or at least the text 
sung) over the beauty of the hymns, but he admits how music manages to express 
what words cannot say. Music also serves often as an allegorical expression and as 
a symbol for unity. For Cassiodorus, music seems to be intrinsically good and har- 
monious—all else is simply not music. He points out musical ethos in rhythms and 
instruments and subscribes to the rational-harmonic arrangement of both cosmos 
and music as well, in a fashion that has traits in common with Aristides Quin- 
tilianus (harmony ordering everything). Education and healing based on musical 
ethos are illustrated with pagan and biblical examples. Isidore of Seville considers 
music to be the perfection of every discipline because of its harmonizing influence 
on everything. Different from Cassiodorus is that he does distinguish harmonious 
and dissonant musical sounds and that he goes into some detail in associating 
musical ethos with concrete human realities. For the rest, he conjoins fragments 
from ancient musical tradition with Christian symbolism. 

Overall, the great majority of Christian authors evaluates music positively as 
long as it is not associated with immorality or directed to pagan divinities. It serves 
to elevate the soul to God, the creator of a harmonious universe, especially in the 
context of the liturgy, but also to move hearts to conversion or to create positive 
ethos in them. Aesthetic expectations for such music is at times clearly formu- 
lated and widely coincides with the classical preferences for good music. Many 
other (non-religious) benefits of music continue to be considered and promoted, 
whereby the psalms, being the sung word of God, receive the pride of place. Some 
authors (such as Jerome) tend to prefer music only in a spiritual (non-sensitive) 
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way, whereas others emphasize the need to real musical expression (such as Niceta). 


While all agree in the ethos-creating power of music, there is no renewed effort 


to create a theory on musical ethos beyond generic observations or attributions. 


Table 3-1. Ancient Greek and Latin authors and texts on the effect and value of music 





Author 


Life Dates or 


floruit 


Work(s) 


Main Points 





Pythagoras of 


Samos and his 
followers 


ca. 570- ca. 490 
BC 


esp. in Arist. Mer. 985b—986a, 
Cael. 290b12-291229; Strabo 
10.3.9; ps.-Plut. Mus. 11473; 
Nicomachus, Manuale bar- 
monices 3, Theon 12, passim, 
Ptolemy Harm.; lamblichus, VP 
15, 25-26, 31, 34 


m. and cosmic 
harmony; healing 
and purification 





Damon 


before 444 BC 


esp. in Pl. Resp. 400c, 424b-c; 
Phld. Mus. D22; ps.-Plut. Mus. 
1136e; Ath. 628c-d 


ethos in m. 





Aristophanes 


ca. 460-386 BC 


Neq£Aav Nubes (423, revised 


old and new m. 








Alcidamas (?) 


4^ c, BC 


418-416) education 
Oeopogopiáčovoa/ ethos in m. 
Thesmophoriazousae (411) 

Bátpayoı/ Ranae (405 BC) Aeschylus (old) vs. 


Hibeh Papyrus 1.13 (ca. 390 BC) 


Euripides (new) 





criticism of ethos 
in m. 





Hippocrates of 
Cos (?) 


5'h c. BC 


IIepi dtaitns/De victu 1.18 (ca. 
400 BC) 


variety in m. 





Plato 








ca. 429-347 BC 





Todtteia/Respublica (ca. 380 
BC) 


m. ethos and 
education 








2. This table gives all titles in their original form and language plus the common Latin titles 


for the Greek works. For authors whose works are only fragmentarily quoted in other 


authors, those other works are listed; important compilers of works or quotes from different 


authors are also included separately. The life and work dates are compiled mainly from the 


OCD and the EB and only meant as a point of reference, without any intent to take sides 


for disputed dates. The column “main point” indicates the central aspect for our discussion, 


not necessarily the central aspect of the particular work or chapter. Underlining highlights 


the part of the author’s name as used in this study. The abbreviation “m.” stands for both 


the noun “music” and the adjective “musical.” 
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Life Dates or 
Author floruit Work(s) Main Points 
Tipatoc/Timaeus (ca. 360 BC) |m. and cosmic 
harmony 
Nóypov Leges (ca. 357-347 BC) |m. ethos in the 
State 
Aristotle 384-322 BC IIoAtcká/ Politica, 8.2-7 (ca. m. and education 
335-322) 
Pseudo- - Ovorka mpoPAjpata/Problemata | m. and enjoyment 
Aristotle physica 19 (34 c. BC-6" c. AD) 
Theophrastus | ca. 371-287 BC | Frs. 552, 555, 716, 719, 720, m. expressing and 
of Eresus 724, 726 healing emotion 





Aristoxenus of 


(ca. 370-after 


“Appovikav Ta owlopteva/ 


pathos and ethos 





























Tarentum 322 BC Elementa harmonica (after 322) | in the whole of m. 
Polybius ca. 200- ca. 118 | ‘Iotopiat/Historiae 4.20—21 m education 
BC forming character 
Philodemus of | ca. 110—40/35 | [epi povotkijc/De musica (frs.) | criticism of ethos 
Gadara BC in m.; m is useless 
except for pleasure 
Cleonides ca. 1* c. BC (or | Eioayoyrj åáppovikń/ Harmonica | ethos in m. 
2*—-4^ c. AD) | introductio 13 
Marcus Tullius | 106-43 BC De oratore 3.51.197 (55 BC) m. and ethos, 
Cicero pleasure 
De re publica 2.47.69; 6.18.18— | harmony; 
19 (51 BC) harmony of the 
spheres 
Tusculanae disputationes 1.2.4; m. and ethos; only 
3.18.41-43, 3.19.46, 5.4.116 for pleasure 
(45 BC) 
De legibus 2.15.38-39; 3.14.32 | effect of m. in 
(ca. 44 BC) education, State, 
morals 
Strabo ca. 64 BC-ca.  |Teoypaqiká/Geographica religious and 
21 AD 10.3.9-10 moral function 
Dionysius of | ca. 20 BC IIepi ovvOéoews dvopatwv/De | | qualities of enjoy- 


Halicarnassus 











compositione verborum 11 


able and beautiful 
m. and style 
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Life Dates or 
Author floruit Work(s) Main Points 
Lucius ca. 4 BC-65 Epistula 84 (64 AD) 
Annaeus AD 
Seneca (the 
Younger) 
Epistula 87 (64 AD) good musician 
Dialogus de ira 3.2.4, 3.9.2 (41 — | ethos in m. 
AD) 
Marcus Fabius | ca. 35-ca. 96 De institutione oratoria 1.10.2- |m. in education 
Quintilianus | AD 33; 9.4.9-12 and rhetoric 
(Quintilian) 
Dio Coc- ca. 40/50-after |IIpóc ' AAetavópeic (Oratio 32, | good and bad 
ceianus/ 110 AD possibly between 98-117 AD) | effect and use of 
Chrysostom/of m. 
Prusa 
Lucius ca. 50—ca. 120 | Ta raAaià tv Aakedatpoviwv | education, State 
Mestrius AD émitndebpata/Instituta Laconica | and m. 
Plutarchus 14-16 
Xoyrtootaká/ Quaestiones conviv- | immoral m. 
ales 7.5, 7.8.4 
Pseudo- close to Tlepi uovotkfic/De musica (1*/2" | ethos in m.; 
Plutarch Plutarch c. AD) ancient vs. new 
style 
Nicomachus of | 1/2 c. AD ' Appoviki]c éyxetpidtov/Man- — | harmony of the 
Gerasa uale barmonices (ca. 100 AD) spheres 
' Appovikóv éyxetpidtov/Man- | harmony of the 
uale barmonicum (after previous) | spheres 
Theon of 70-135/140 IIepi povotkfic (rv Kata TO m. and cosmos 
Smyrna? AD paðnpatıkòv xenoípov eic tr]v 


IIMátovoc &váyvocw)/(De 
musica (Expositio rerum mathe- 
maticarum ad legendum Platonem 
utilium) 














3. He is not discussed individually but included in the chapter on the Pythagoreans. 
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Author 


Life Dates or 


floruit 


Work(s) 


Main Points 




















) 


Claudius ca. 100-ca.170 | 'Appoviká/Harmonica m. and cosmos 
Ptolemaeus AD 
(Ptolemy) 
Sextus late 24 c. AD IIpóc uovotkobc/Zdoversus criticism of ethos 
Empiricus musicos in m. 
Titus Flavius | ca. 150-ca. IIpotpértikog npòç EMývaç/ |m. and harmony; 
Clemens 211/6 AD Protrepticus 1.1-8 (ca. 190 AD) | Christ as the New 
(Clement of Song 
Alexandria) 
ToaSaywydc/Paedagogus 2.6 (ca. | proper Christian 
190-192) m. 
Lucius Flavius | 170-245 AD Ta é¢ tov Tvavéa Ano óviov/. | power of the aulos 
Philostratus Vita Apollonii 5.21 (ca. 210-230 
AD) 
Iamblichus of | ca. 245—-ca. 325 | [epi tod Hv8ayopeiov Biov/ m. and cosmic 
Chalcis AD De vita Pythagorica 15, 25-26, | harmony; healing 


and purification 





IIpóc tiv IIopQupíov poç 

" AyeBo šmuoroÀñv amdoKptotc, 
kai TÕV £v adTH ånopnpátwv 
Aóoeic/ De mysteriis 3.9 


effect of m. and 
divine inspiration 





























Chrysostom 








in Psalmos 41.1-3 (387 AD) 


Athenaeus of |ca.200 AD Aeinvooogtotat/Deipnosophistae | ethos and effect 
Naucratis 14.623e-639b of m. 
Plotinus 205-270 AD 'Evveáógc/ Enneades 3.2.16-17; | cosmic harmony; 
4.4.40 m. and magic 
Censorinus 34 c. AD De die natali 10-13 (238 AD) | effect of m.; m. 
and cosmos 
Basil of ca. 330-379 AD [Opia eic tov npórov YáApov/ | power of m. in the 
Caesarea Homilia in Psalmum primum 1-2 | psalms 
Aristides late 3"/early 4% | IIepi povotkijc/ De musica ethos in m., cos- 
Quintilianus c. AD mic theory 
Aelius Festus | 1% half of 4° c. | De metris, in: Gaius Marius natural origin and 
Aphthonius AD Victorinus, Ars grammatica affect in m. 
6.158-160 (4% c. AD) 
Calcidius 4^ c. AD Platonis Timaeus interprete Chal- | harmonic struc- 
cidio (esp. 40, 50, 73, 95, 267) ture of cosmos/ 
soul; m. restores 
virtue of soul 
John ca. 354-407 AD | Ei; tov MA’ VáAuov/Expositio | usefulness o psalm 


m. 
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Life Dates or 
Author floruit Work(s) Main Points 
Aurelius 354-430 AD De musica 1, 6 (386-389 AD) m. as science, to 
Augustinus discover evenness, 
(Augustine) as a path to God 
Confessiones 10.33.49—50 attraction of m. 
(ca. 397-400 AD) pleasure 
Favonius late A" /early 5^. | Disputatio de somnio Scipionis cosmic harmony 
Eulogius c. AD (380-420 AD) and earthly m. 
Ambroisus 5^ c. AD Commentarius in Ciceronis som- | divine origin of 
Theodosius nium Scipionis (after 430 AD) m. in the har- 
Macrobius monic soul of the 
universe 
Saturnalia (after 430 AD) decadence in m. 
practice 
Martianus last quarter of | De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii | ethos in m., 
Minneus Felix | 5c. AD 9 (ca. 430) harmony rules 
Capella everything 
Anicius Man- | ca. 480-ca.524 | De institutione musica (ca. 500) | ethos in m., power 
lius Severinus | AD of m. 
Boethius 
Flavius Mag- | ca. 490-ca. 585 | De musica (in: Institutiones div- |m. harmony and 
nus Aurelius AD inarum et saecularium litterarum) | power of m. 
Cassiodorus (543-555 AD) 
Variarum liber 2.40 (506) power of m. 
Isidorus ca. 560-636 AD | Etymologiae sive origines 3.15723 | power of m. 
Hispalensis 
(Isidore of 
Seville) 











The Debate About Musical Decadence 


As a first approach, we shall now review how a wide representation of authors 
view the relationship between music and the dimension of ethos, concretely, the 
perceived lowering of musical standards and a simultaneous—and corresponding, 
at least in the view of many, decline in morals. 

One clarification to start: in this and the following sections, when using terms 
that include a value judgment such as “decadence,” they represent the evaluation 
made by the original authors, not necessarily mine. 
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The Emergence of “New Music" 


Only isolated testimony exists about musical ethos before the end of the fifth cen- 
tury BC* when the first (preserved) theoretical considerations about musical ethos 
are written and, perhaps not coincidentally, Greek music undergoes something 
that Barker calls a “musical revolution” towards a “New Music.” In his words, it is 


characterized by a rapidly developing growth of complexity and variety in all aspects 
of musical composition—in melody, in rhythm and metre, in poetic diction— 
coupled with an abandonment both of repetitive formal structures and of rigid divi- 
sions between musical styles. 


Along with a new "emphasis on emotional expression and decorative elaboration" 
come, on the technical level, an increase of strings for the cithara and a greater 
popularity of the technically enhanced aulos which makes possible virtuoso mod- 
ulations between the then established harmoniat. We could perhaps compare this 
process with the harmonic "revolution" brought about by the well-tempered tun- 
ing during the eighteenth century, first explored by Bach in his Well-Tempered 
Clavier and then stretched to its limits by the exuberance of Romantic harmonic 
texture until its dissolution in the atonality of Arnold Schönberg.” The modern 
development might seem much more drastic since it involves the whole system of 
"harmony" in our sense, which the Greeks did not explore (they remained mostly 
on the level of melody and mode), but from the heat of the debate we can gather 
that the Greeks experienced the changes in their own musical tradition with simi- 
lar intensity. In a world with fewer sensual stimuli and a finer perception of detail, 
smaller changes already provoke a profound impact. 

This is not the place to give a full account of all the changes and the protag- 
onists involved. Here we shall focus on those points that are applicable to the 





Cf. Anderson 1955, 89 n. 5. 

As briefly mentioned already earlier, cf. p. 65. 

GMW 1.98; the following quotation is from p. 97. 

West 1992, 371, quotes from Slonimsky's Lexicon of Musical Invective 1953, 42-52, harsh 
criticism against Beethoven's style, which resemble strikingly what is being said about the 


= S D = 


Greek "New Music,” for which he thinks "it is not altogether inappropriate to compare the 
transition from eighteenth-century Classicism to nineteenth-century Romanticism." The 
case could also be made for a comparison with the transition from a public taste shifting 
from Wagner to jazz and beyond at the beginning of the twentieth century because the moral 
implications are in this case more pronounced (as described e.g. in Jones 1994, 91-98). 

8. Fora more extensive treatment see e.g. Anderson 1966, 34—63; id. 1994, 113-144; GMW 
1.93-98; Comotti 1989, 29-42; West 1992, 356-372. Csapo 2004 adds much detail to the 
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evaluation of music, especially if connected to ethos. After a summary glance over 
some relevant characteristics, we shall see in Aristophanes an early treatment of 
the dispute; a brief sketch of the ulterior evolvement during the Hellenistic period 
follows, further illustrated by the accounts of pseudo-Plutarch and Athenaeus; 
lastly, we shall review the Roman, mostly Latin, contribution to the debate. Recent 
scholarship has been unearthing the intimate connection between socio-political 
power struggles and these modern musical trends, especially in the fifth and fourth 
century.’ We need to limit ourselves to the musical side of the dispute, while keep- 
ing in mind that political quarrels bring about distortions and exaggerations of the 
arguments employed by the contending fractions. 

Along these lines, a word must be said about the accuracy of the descriptions 
of "degeneration" given by the ancient critics of the new musical culture, applicable 
similarly to the ideal drawn of previous times. Robert W. Wallace has undertaken 
a sensible study about the presumed changes from the fifth to the fourth century 
BC in the theater audiences' behavior and the artists' attitude. He confirms a gen- 
eral trend "in favor of personal drama and theatrical spectacle (...), the staging 
of more purely popular entertainment" and, at least in the case of the Theater of 
Dionysius, with a central purpose “to stir the public's emotions,” the development 
of a star cult, “an evolving attitude in some artists to produce works of immediate 
popular appeal" and to create something new, for which "some artists deliberately 
played to the emotional side of the theater audience." He identifies as one cause 
for this phenomenon the "rise of individualism" and the appearance of individuals 
“who sought success regardless of principles or policies.” This does not account 





description of the new trends. The most complete recent study on this period is LeVen 
2014, placing the “New Music” into its literary and socio-political context. She calls our 
attention to be careful in not judging these musical trends only by the words of its critics 
and not to oversee elements of continuity. Here we are mostly concerned with the actual 
judgments of a specific type of style, be it only perceived, rhetorically distorted, or, at least 
in parts, real. 

9. For instance, Csapo 2004 observes a political polarization of the “New Music" by its critics 
since "elite superiority, at least, was threatened by the rise of professionalism in many 
branches of the arts, and especially the music of the theatre" (p. 236; further 240-241); see 
also Csapo 2011. Wilson 2003 shows by the example of Kritias how the aulos became a 
reflection and even a means of political power-struggle; Wilson 2004 illustrates something 
similar for string instruments. 

10. Wallace 1997, 107-109. He compares the reduction of “elitist or high-brow elements (or 
from another perspective, lowering standards) in drama to achieve a broader appeal" with 
"the history of television and, more generally, the history of capitalism of which the media 
are a part." He does not support the pejorative view of these developments as voiced at their 
time, mostly because the treatment of and education in serious matter has been delegated 
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for all charges raised against the new musical style but shows the change of the 
general tone within society. Rossi (1988) suggests the symposium as the place in 
which new musical styles are freely tried and, perhaps, singled out by Damon who 
observes the ethos manifested by the performers of these styles. Günther Wille's 
work provides historical evidence for the development in Roman times. At any 
rate, in our task to gather information on the ancients' position on "good and bad 
music," we shall try to present the different views as best as the sources allow us, 
without the intent to assess how widely accepted and representative they were in 
their time. It remains remarkable, however, that our sources almost exclusively 
consist of defenders of the more traditional side, and rarely the cause in favor of 
innovations is made, especially on the level of ethos. It might be that writings of 
“progressive” theorists have not been preserved; but more probable is that the “pro- 
gressives" were no theorists but just the "consumers" and the musicians themselves 
who did not bother to theorize and draft apologies for their tastes and attitudes 
apart from indirect (but perhaps not less powerful) “messages” encapsulated in 
their own artistic output. 

As we begin our survey of what these musical changes consist of, a first sur- 
prise lies in the fact that innovation by itself is not necessarily declared a bad 
thing. Pseudo-Plutarch," along with other authors, gives a detailed account of the 
development of Greek music teeming with inventiveness.? However, once some- 
thing beautiful or noble had been established, the next generations, according to 
the same author, should rather not stray from it.? Here, a problem is set off by a 





to less public forums such as philosophical schools and artists ^who worked purely for their 
craft" (110). 

11. This author will be presented with more detail in a subsequent section; he is introduced 
here because he informs about the chief traits of the new musical style. For his report and 
the one of Athenaeus and others some caution is needed because the positions they attri- 
bute to earlier authors may or may not be historically accurate—but often times we possess 
no other sources to check these quotations against. 

12. An explicitly positive characteristic is given (ps. Plut. Mus. 11.1134£-11352) when Olym- 
pus is said to have discovered the enharmonic genus by accidently omitting a tone from 
the diatonic genus, and "he was struck by the beauty of the character of this procedure" 
(^kaxapaeiv Tò k&AXoc Tod ñ0ouc”, tr. Barker) and “admired” (0avpáto) that new sys¢éma, 
later also called “the beginning of the beautiful (kaAóc) Hellenic music" (11.1135b); cf. 
similarly the “beautiful” style (tp6moc) introduced by Terpander. (12 1135c). Already in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes (HH 4.443), new lyre song is praised ^wonderful, marvellous" 
(Bavpdotos). 

13. Ps.-Plutarch (Mus. 12.1135c) praises those who did not deviate (xBatvw) from the “kahdc 
1ónoc." This principle is strongly emphasized in Plato, cf. below p. 209. Dionysius of Hali- 


carnassus offers some very sensible reflections on the principle of variation (in Comp. 19) 
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group of musicians around Timotheus of Miletus (ca. 450-360 BC). Even though 
Timotheus at first does not want to appear right away as transgressing the norms 
(napavop@v) of usual music, in the eyes of the city rulers his modernization 
eventually goes too far; his plight at Sparta for adding extra strings is only an exte- 
rior manifestation:? they are employed for modulations and a musical style that 
now expresses what the critics perceive as a negative ethos, characterized as more 
vulgar (poptikwtepos), loving novelty for its own sake (@tAdKatvoc), seeking pop- 
ular appeal (qiA&vOpconoc), and calculated for effect (Gguarucóc), at the same time 
making the earlier simplicity (amAdtn¢) and dignity (ceuvótrc) in music appear 
“archaic.” In terms that do not lack self-confidence, Timotheus declares himself 
honoring the “new Muse" with "new" songs, not against the old—this caveat seems 
politically induced—, but to “bring new life.”!° While in earlier times the focus has 
been on ethos (37.144f), now ostentatious artistry and the pride of the musicians 
stand in the foreground who, “far from contesting the critics’ charges about the 
ethos of music,” consciously indulge in their new ways, perhaps even to the point 
of exacerbating the traditionalists." 





where he also mentions the “new” school but without any reproach; all he says is that they 
continuously assumed “license” (“Gdeta”)—which here is meant in a merely technical, not 
moral sense. 

14. “napavopia” will become a key term in Plato, indicating the “lawlessness” of innovated 
Music that will lead to licentiousness, e.g. Resp. 424d (in this context falls also the word “to 
corrupt” (“Stap8eipw”); Leg. 700d. The current reference is from ps.-Plut. Mus. 4.1132e. 

15. Plut. Instituta Laconica 17 = Mor. 238c describes the context and attributes a similar situa- 
tion already to Terpander (early seventh c. BC)—in his case he had added just one string. 
Such a thing was considered an attempt to corrupt (“tapap8eipou”) the ancient music 
(Ath. 636e); see above ch. 2 n. 78 and also Plut. An seni 23 = Mor. 795d: Timotheus gets 
hissed at for his innovation (katvotopia) and transgressing (mapavopeéw)—but at the same 
time prophetically encouraged by Euripides that the theaters would shortly submit to him. 
The actual decree of his condemnation is allegedly conserved in Boethius Mus. 1.1 182.7— 
183.10 (text, tr., and comm. in Bower 1989, 185-188), giving the following reasons: dis- 
honoring the ancient music, corrupting the ears of the youth (through variety), effeminate/ 
complex ethos instead of simple/uniform, performing at an improper occasion and without 
due reverence; Timotheus is charged to reduce his cithara strings from eleven to seven. The 
authenticity of this transcription is hard to assess. 

16. “é&avatékAw’—“cause to spring up from”; the context of the quote is Pers. 202-240 
According to Ath. 122c-d, however, he was not squeamish in opposing the old: *oók deidw 
TA nadar: Kawa yàp para kpeiocow, véoc ó Zeb Baotrever: tò mada ô’ ñv Kpóvoc ápxov, 
anitw poðoa nahad.” About the contradictory evidence regarding his position see Ander- 
son 1966, 50 & 228 n. 40 with references. 

17. See Csapo 2004, 247. 
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The speakers in pseudo-Plutarch’s De Musica deplore musical decadence 
as a problem of their own time,'® even though such a phenomenon was already 
addressed by Plato and Aristoxenus, as we shall see. The music of dignity (a&ia), 
which the elders respected, was—at least in the probably idealizing recountal of 
the critics—august (cepvdc), manly (a4vdpwdnc), divine sounding (0sonéotoc), 
and beloved by the gods (0&oic iños), while the new theater music has become 
effeminate (kateaywc) and light (kwtidoc) as expressed in multiplicity of strings/ 
notes (moAvxopdia), variety (rotkUMa),? the chromatic genus,? modulations 
between the harmoniat, etc. The rise of theater itself appears somewhat degenera- 
tive, for in “good old times” Greeks had dedicated all their musical skill to divine 
worship and education (27.1140d-e); this criticism echoes Plato's complaint about 
"theatrocracy" (Leg. 701a), meaning the dictation of style by the taste of the pop- 
ulace, and reflects in a similar vein the remarks transmitted from Aristoxenus (see 
below). Even modern aulos music for athletic competitions is now described as 
weak (ào0gvñcç) and uncultivated (od kekpiuiévoc). 

It is noticed that some musical styles produce proper ethos in the accompa- 
niment but not in the melody, something that recent trends have been muddling 
(19.1337b-d). Furthermore, the subordination of the instrument (aulos in partic- 
ular) to the accompanied text is lost. Pratinas of Phlius (early 5* c. BC, in Ath. 
14.617b-f) curses the au/os as “killing tune and rhythm" ("napapeAopvOpofátav") 
because it now outmatches the chorus instead of accompanying it,” convert- 
ing Dionysian cult into a hubbub (0ópupoc) and tumultuous outrage (pic 
noàbnatač);” instead, Pratinas exalts his own Dorian composition. 

Traditional and progressive schools stand in sweeping opposition against each 
other, and after Timotheus things keep moving further in the same direction, so 
much so that even he appears at the time of the account already somewhat outdat- 
ed.? In a famous passage quoted from the comic poet Pherecrates (ca. 430 BC), 





18. The point comes up in various sections: 12.1135c-d; 15.1136b-c; 18.1337a-b; 
21.1137£-1138c; 26.1140b-27.1140£, 30.1141c-31 1142c. 

19. Barker (GMW 1.223) translates with "complexification" (reappears in 30.1141c) and 
notes (n. 123) how this characteristic was rejected Plato. Terpander and Olympus serve as 
authorities to strengthen Plato's position. 

20. "Genus" in ancient Greek music refers to a specific arrangement of intervals within the 
tetrachord (which is the basis for the Greek scale system). The three traditional genera are 
diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic (see e.g. West 1992, 162). 

21. See about this point Anderson 1994, 86-88. 

22. Hypallage—the adjective belongs syntactically to "altar" (“@vpéAn’). 

23. Cf. Polyb. 4.20.9 and Barker's comment (GMW 1.285 n. 122): "The daring and iconoclas- 


tic innovators of the fifth century have thus become the children's classics of the second, 
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the Muse herself laments her abuse by various modernizers (Melanippides, 
Philoxenus, Cinesias, Phrynis, and, as a climax, Timotheus) through loosened 
multiple strings, discordant (é&appóvioc) and confused twisting and turning 
(káuntw,” otpépw) melodies (i.e. modulations between different Parmoniai) like 
crooked ant-tracks? (30.1141d-1142a)—all in all a chaotic absurdity (åtonia). 
Hardly more flattering does Antiphanes (ca. 380 BC) word it, another comic poet 
who does praise Philoxenus (ca.435—380 BC) but dismisses all other contempo- 
raries as composing ivy-twined (av@eotndtatoc) flower-fountain-songs with idle 
(u&Aeoc) words, plaiting strange tunes (àAAótpia péàn) (Ath. 643d). The figure 
of Telesias of Thebes (dates unknown) illustrates how someone, originally edu- 
cated in the best of traditional music (“èv tf kaAMotr povaiki]"), is drawn into 
the complex theater music including its most new-fashioned crazes (katvotopia) 
(ps.-Plut. Mus. 31.1142b-c).?* Music education, therefore, should not be based on 





even in the most conservative of Greek societies;” however, criticism against certain musical 
features stemming from this time continues into the Roman period and not just as an anti- 
quarian memory; see Plutarch and the Latin authors cited below. 

24. This verb occurs elsewhere in musical invective: in Ar. Nub. 969 with a figura etymologica 
("kápyeiév viva. Kkapmiyv” followed by “SvoxoAdKapmtoc”) to ridicule the contemporary 
citharede Phrynis; Philostr. V4 4.39: a drunk run-down street musician "twists" some of 
Nero's badly bent and turned odes (“wSac ëkauntev, ónóoaç Népwv £Aoyi0é Te kal kaká 
gotpegev”). Plutarch, in De seipsum citra invidiam laudandum 1 (= Mor. 539c), chides Timo- 
theus for his “unmusical and unlawful" (“Gpnovows kai napavópwg”) self-praise on occasion 
of his victory over (the Ionian) Phrynis whom he calls “iwvokáuntav” (“Ionian bender,” or, 


»&« 


depending on the textual reading, “pwvokapntav’” “voice bender")— Timotheus apparently 
lashes out the way he receives. 

25. 30.1142a: puppnkiat éxtpamedai—cf. similar Ar. Thesm. 100 (uópunkoç atpanot) about 
Agathon; GMW 237 n. 203. Ael. NA 6.43 describes the tortuosity of ant tracks using the 
term "rzoik(Aoc." 

26. The author remarks with some implicit satisfaction that Telesias was unsuccessful in com- 
posing according to the new ways of Philoxenus because his excellent training in Pindar and 
others—with the conclusion that music can only be pursued well/beautifully and judiciously 
(“kara kai xekpipévoc") following the old way, along with liberal education and philos- 
ophy as the judge for what is proper and useful in music: “attn [ñ qUXoooqía] yàp ikavñ 
Kpivat TO povotkf| npénov uérpov Kai TO Xpñotuov” (about this passage see Barker 2007, 
247—249). But Philoxenus himself was unable to innovate by composing a Phrygian dithy- 
ramb (Arist. Pol. 1342b9—-12). That Philoxenus was supposedly better than other innovators 
emerges from Ath. 644d-e. For a more detailed description about him see GMW 1.94—95 
and Anderson 1966, 160-161 & 280 n. 28 who believes that he began traditionally and only 
later became a “song-twister,” in order to reconcile the somewhat contradictory witnesses, 


including Phld. 1.18 D31 (where he is seen “identical in ¢ropos” with Pindar). 
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what happens to please the student or teacher but on the 7ropo?" that befit best the 
establishing or correcting of ethos (rgàv éravópOooic).7? 

As we can already see from this section, the sources provide many fewer quota- 
tions defending the new style than rejecting it, a tendency which we shall observe 
also further on. It is difficult to get a clear idea of these changes, first because we 
have very few actual examples handed down to us (Anderson and West discuss 
these in their collections), and then because derogative criticism provides only 
distorted information about the reality in question. In lack of better evidence, we 
continue this first round with an author who does not even pretend to be objective 
but still sheds some revealing light on the issue. 


Aristophanes? 


Even though Aristophanes is by no means a music theorist or philosopher, this 
protagonist of Old Comedy is the first one to take sides within the developing 
antagonism between two musical—and also poetical—styles. Hence his contribu- 
tion comes not in form of theoretical deliberation but through biting ridicule and 
parody, embodying the opposing schools in the distortion of caricatured poets that 
would drive his point home in a less nuanced but all the more pronounced way. 
In the Clouds (Nubes), the modern educational approach taken by the Sophists 
is under heavy attack for corrupting the traditional social values of dignity and 
respect. For one part, the (possibly Damonian) attempt to teach ethical classi- 
fications of rhythms and other elements is presented as nonsensical.?? Later, the 
"Better Argument" presents "old schooling" and discipline through a music les- 
son where students learned songs, maintaining faithfully the traditional harmoniai 
and being punished for doing away with the Muse if anyone “messed around and 
bent something bent like those of today who make all those hard bendings like 





27. Barker GMW 1.239 n. 213 proposes to understand this term here as "technically specifi- 
able melodic genre." 

28. As an example of how real goodness/beauty are sacrificed for the sake of acoustic con- 
venience, the author brings up the example of the enharmonic genus, tò pév KdAALOTOV 
tov yevàv, which was abandoned because people thought they could not hear the small 
diesis-interval any longer (38.1145a; for further references about the loss of this genus see 
GMW 1.245 n. 242). Furthermore, the innovators are upseting the rationality of the tetra- 
chord system (39.1145c-d). 

29. Text and tr.: Henderson 1998-2002; tr. (excerpts): GMW 1.99-116. 

30. About Damon being a sophist and the possible allusion to his theory at 635-694 see GMW 
1.99-101, esp. n. 10, but also below in the section dedicated to him. 
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Phrynis.”* Such crooked, affected way of modern melodic style is taken on again 
with Agathon in the Thesmophoriazusae and associated with a feminizing charac- 
ten? in the Birds (Aves) with Cinesias, an often abused modern poet,” and again 
generally in Nub. 333 with the term “twisters of choir songs" (4opatoxapmtns). 
Another tendency of the modern poets and musicians, that of their attentiveness 
to public acclaim and monetary gain, finds satirical treatment in Av. 917-953. 
But even before the generation around Timotheus aroused the spirits, with 
Euripides a notable change of style had occurred in classical tragedy, in contrast 
to Aeschylus, ?, which determines the story in the Frogs (Ranae): Dionysius 
stages a contest between the two dramatists in Hades, which naturally revolves 
mainly around matters of plot, literary style, and dramaturgy, but touches upon 
some aspects about music. From a firestorm of invective and exaggeration the 
following can be gathered (1249-1364): Euripides accuses Aeschylus of compos- 
ing in an unexciting lengthy and monotonous (cithara) pattern, while the latter 
in turn mocks the former for committing a promiscuous mixture of song genres 
and instruments, "the complexity and irregularity of the metres, the affected 
elaboration of imagery and diction, and—in one case—the distortion of words 





31. 970-971: "ei dé tic abvàv Bwpohoxevoait’ ñ kápyetév tiva kayniy, otac oi vóv Tac KATA 


» 


Qpóviv tabtac tag óvokoAokáymnrovc...; my attempt of rendering the pun in English; 
about Phrynis and the imagery see above n. 24. 

32. Agathon appears dressed like a woman and is all concerned about beauty; his bent and 
ant-like verses are mentioned at 68-69 (xeu voc oov óvtoc KATAKÁUTTEIV Tas OTPOPAG 
où padiov, iv uñ Mpoin Bvpact npóc Tov fov") 100 (“uúpunkoç atpanovs, ñ Ti 
Stapwwvpeta”), 137-139 (ridiculing the mixture of styles: "c ob Ebupopa—how unsuit- 
able!"). His appearance as a woman, in accordance with his song (146-156; Henderson, n. 
8 to line 100: “its rhythms, mainly Ionic, suggest Asiatic luxury and effeminacy") and in his 
desire to acquire manhood through imitation (154—156) corresponds to the idea developed 
in Plato (cf. Resp. 395c—e) that mimésis leads to the assimilation and habituation of what is 
imitated; see below in the section on Plato and GMW 1.110 n. 44). About Aristophanes’ 
ambiguous treatment of Phrynichus who is mentioned in Thesm. 164, probably considered 
as having "conceded too much to the versatility and ornamentation of the new az/os music, 
forsaking the noble simplicity of traditional melodic lines," see GMW 1.111 n. 49. 

33. For a long list of his achievements and artistic “crimes,” see GMW 1.106-107. The main 
passage bantering his style is 4v. 1373-1409; cf. Eccl. 330. 

34. Barker (GMW 1.105 n. 24) suggests that the poet's association with Simonides' avarice 
might be aimed at when the poet is compared with Simonides at 919; cf. on the point Pax 
697—699. 

35. The third of the great three, Sophocles, as we could already observe from the analysis of 
characterizing terms, stayed rather low profile with regard to music (cf. also Ar. Ran. 76-82; 
786—790), although also he brought about some innovations, cf. Comotti 1989, 33-34. 

36. The play's center passage with the contest is in 950-1471. 
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to suit melodic ornamentation,”*” and the incongruence between “commonplace 
incidents in highly coloured and emotional language.” That Euripides was fash- 
ionable among the new generation is also reflected in Nud. 1353-1378 where 
Philippides, the prototype of a youth corrupted by Sophistic education, declares 
singing to the cithara archaic and Aeschylus' style "full of noise," and instead gets 
passionate about the “wisest” Euripides. Comotti summarizes the tragedian's new 
style in these terms: 


In his work music gradually loses its traditional function as the support for the poetic 
text and becomes instead a means of expressing dramatic moments, the emotions 
and the states of mind represented in the tragedy (...). In his polemic, Aristophanes 
berated Euripides for filling his plays with popular, heart-rending, and exotic songs, 
which were aimed only to appeal to the emotions of the audience and, which defiled 
the solemn and austere character of the ancient harmonies.?? 


Aristophanes, at least for the genre in which he writes, shows no interest in the 
ballast of theoretical reflection that he sees the Sophists and Plato develop, but 
he does hold that musical style and traditional values (and thus proper ethos) are 
maintained or perish together. He ridicules the new tortuous complexity which 
only aspires an emotional rush and leads to an exaltation of banality in content. It 
seems, however, that even Aristophanes, the merciless critic of the “New Music,” 
eventually himself succumbs to at least some of the new features," while the stream 
of musical development resists halting its course in defiance to all contrary efforts. 


Hellenism 


During the Hellenistic period, generally conceived as beginning with the death of 
Alexander the Great, the rise of professionalism in the theatrical and musical arts 
intensifies the development towards virtuoso performance on all fronts: instru- 
mental, vocal, melodic, rhythmic, and textual complexity. As West puts it: 





37. Barker 1989, 116 n. 66. Part of this is the one-syllable-one-note rule, which Euripides vio- 
lated. This is ridiculed in Ran. 1314, 1348; cf. Csapo 2004, 223, and Anderson 1966, 58-59 
who also refers to Dion. Hal. Comp. 11: Euripides is accused for ignoring the patterns of 
tonic word accent when composing his melodies. 

38. GMW 1.115 n. 66 and 1.116. The mixing of styles is attacked by Plato in Leg. 812d-e. 

39. 1989,34. 

40. E.g. by increasing lyric songs to the expense of choral parts; cf. Comotti 1989, 39. Ander- 


son 1994, 123-127, gives a more comprehensive account of Aristophanes’ position. 
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This was an age in which, in music as in the theatre, public enthusiasm was increas- 
ingly focused on the virtuoso skills, personality, and showmanship of the individual 
performer.*! 


Guilds of musicians and actors organize performances around the whole Levant 
while artistic competitions and musical festivals continue to florish. “Timotheus 
remained a classic for centuries" ^—the style of the New Music carries on and is 
developed further through augmentation (everything becomes greater: numbers 
of performers, artistry, sophistication, etc.) and increased complexity (e.g. chro- 
maticism, modulations).? In the early Empire, on the level of melody, a tendency 
of simplification can be observed (e.g. the diatonic genus, less modulation), but 
ornate affectation seems to have been present until the end of antiquity. 

Platonic and Peripatetic philosophers alike, each group from its own ground, 
rise to combat the “corruption” (rapaq00pà) of music.^ Particular arguments will 
be examined from the treatment of individual authors later on.” In general, Aris- 
toxenus^ is reported to lament the transfer of music from worship in the temples 
and from character formation in schools to the theaters," bringing about a com- 
plete barbarization: "this vulgar music has advanced into great destruction.” In 
the ancient style, songs possessed and maintained a specific character according 
to nomoi, i.e. well defined melodic structures, rhythmic form, and tonal range, 
designated to a particular occasion with their names of origin.? In such a setting, 





41. West 1992, 366. 

42. West 1992, 381; see following pages for the next points. 

43. Also new instruments are invented. The interest in impressing others and seeking applause 
with exotic musical furniture can, for instance, be seen in Ath. 4.175a—b (a new aulos-like 
invention), but the author also remarks that for those who love Euripides everything else is 
a great evil ("kakóv uéya"). 

44. Ps.-Plut. Mus. 3.1131£. Some textual witnesses write "rapaqopá" instead, which could 
mean here "derangement, distraction, frenzy." 

45. For the direct criticism of “theatrocracy” and the related decay of cultural and musical 
standards see Pl. Leg. 659b-c; 700a-701b; Grg. 501—502b; Arist. Pol. 1341b9-20; Wallace 
1997, 97-101 quotes further witnesses. 

46. From this Peripatetic philosopher and prominent Music theorist (ca. 370- ca. 300 BC) we 
possess important sections about more technical aspects of music, but only few comments 
about ethical issues survive. See later the section dedicated to him. 

47. So in fr. 124 and ps.-Plut. Mus. 27.140d-f from a section that is not directly quoting Aris- 
toxenus but represents his thought; cf. Mathiesen 1999, 364—365; West 1992, 370. 

48. Ath. 632b: "eic peyáànv óiagBopàv nposAjAvOev ñ návônpoc aŭt povoiký.” Gulick (n. 
c ad loc.) calls to mind that “navdnpoc” alludes to the “vulgar Aphrodite" in Pl. Symp. 
180e-181a (cf. below n. 176). 

49. Cf. ps.-Plut. Mus. 6.1133b-c and Comotti 1989, 15-16. 
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music was "elevating, instructive, and useful" and could therefore form "an essential 
part of Greek paideia."? Violating the traditional musical patterns is now judged 
as a commencing disintegration of education and culture at large. Also Aristotle 
noticed that, instead of education, music was being pursued mostly for the sake of 
enjoyment.?! Now, even the practitioners of musical art themselves fall into disre- 
pute due to their wanton style of both performance and life—and the connection 
between these two, for the critics, is more than obvious.” 


Pseudo-Plutarch?? 


At this time, an unknown author—virtually all scholars agree that it is not 
Plutarch—discusses questions of music in a symposian setting, mostly assem- 
bling quotations from earlier personalities. The work, despite being inferior to the 
original Plutarch in terms of literary value, presents a goldmine of otherwise lost 
information about ancient music. As can be seen from its introductory paragraph, 
multiple remarks throughout,** and the final sections, this work aims to illustrate 
the educational value of music insofar as it can form the character in pursuing 
what is appropriate: "It is most important, and most characteristic of music, to 
give everything its proper measure (tò npootjkov pétpov)” (44.114723). In part to 
illustrate this thesis, and for the other part to provide some sort of compendium 
on music in general, the author recounts the histocial stages of music development 
in its parameters such as instrumentation, nomoi, fonoi, genera, rhythm, and inter- 
vals, based in much on other authors such as Plato, Aristotle, Aristoxenus, and 
Heraclides.” 





50. Mathiesen 1999 364—365, commenting on ps.-Plut. Mus. 31.1142c-d. 

51. Pol. 1337b28-29: "vóv pv yap we ñóovñç xápiv oi MAeiotot uevéyovotv oÚrñc: oi ©’ && 
apxiis £vatav év madeia.” 

52. Cf. West 1992, 378, who offers, among others, the following descriptions: “Simos, dated to 
the second half of the fourth century BC, ‘corrupted’ the melodic style of older composers, 
and dealt in poetic obscenity. (...) The magode is described as being equipped with drums 
and cymbals and dressed in feminine garments, but also as playing a variety of unseemly 
roles both male and female, an adulteress, a procuress, a drunk serenading his mistress, and 
so on.” 

53. Text and tr.: Einarson/Lacy 1967; tr. and comm.: GMW 1.205—249; summary and discus- 
sion: Mathiesen 1999, 355—366 (although mostly on the technical sections). I am referenc- 
ing by the chapter numbers followed by the standard codex numeration. 

54. E.g. 26:1140bc; 27:1140e; 31-32:1142b-d. 

55. See GMW 1.205 and his commentary throughout. 
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His position is rather conservative, quoting criticism against the decadence of 
music in the theaters in contrast to the ancient ideal of character formation through 
music (15.1136b; 27.1140de). He defends Plato and musicians who follow similar 
principles against attacks from adherents of the "new style" by assuring that the 
formers’ approval or use of only few armoniai, narrowness of range, or fewness of 
notes does not stem from ignorance but better judgment (17.1136e—22.1138c).* 
Traditional music used to be more complex in rhythm, the current one is more 
complex in melody," and the elders omitted certain features that now count as 
modern because they had no utility (ypeia) for very specific purposes—in Plato's 
case, for his State (21.1137£-1138c). 

After explaining the historical development of the different musical elements 
and, embedded into this account, confronting the old and new style, the author 
presents the mathematical underpinnings of interval theory for which he sets out 
from Platonic-Aristotelian considerations and moves on to mere (neo-)Pythago- 
rean ones, not without relishing their logical consistency and concordance, which 
is embedded in a cosmic-divine harmony to which humans have access through 
sight and hearing (then considered the noblest of senses) (22.1138c—24.1140b). 
All of this had motivated the ancient Greeks to include music as an essential ele- 
ment in education in order to 


mould and structure the souls of the young through music towards gracefulness and 
decorum, evidently on the grounds that music is of value in dealing with all circum- 
stances and for every action that is seriously undertaken, and especially in facing the 
dangers of wars.?? 


After a longer treatment of technical details to explain the elements that com- 
pose musical ethos—supposedly following closely Aristoxenus—, the author con- 
cludes with a portrayal of the general usefulness of music by appraising the ethos 
acquired through education in it and drawing from the stock of legends about 
Achilles (Hom 7/7 9.186—-189), Terpander, Thaletas,? and the Achaeans appeasing 
Apollo (Hom Z. 1.472-474). The two foremost functions of music are grateful 





56. See for the same idea AQ 2.7 65.12-18 who adds that some aspects of music (“ta 
anoppytotepa”) were purposefully kept secret; cf. GMW 2.469 n. 64. 

57. Cf. Ath. 14.622c about a "new, virginal, unfdefiled" Bacchic procession song: “pouring sim- 
ple rhythm with varied melody ("ànAoóv pvðpòv xéovreç aidAw pée”). 

58. 26.1140b-c: “tov yàp véwv tas wuxàc dovro óeiv dia povotkijc rArrelv Te Kal puOuiteiv 
émi TO eboynuov, xpnoiunc ónAovórt tfj; uovotkijc orrapyobong poç rávra katpóv kai 
Tüoav éonovdacpévny npà&v, nporyovuévoc dé npóc tovs toAeukobc Kivdbvovc” (tr. 
Barker GMW 1.232). 

59. For details on these stories, see ch. 2, n. 79. 
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recompense to the gods and creating harmony in the soul (42.1146c); next comes 
its sobering and calming function at symposia as a result of music's order (vá&£ic) 
and due proportion (ovppetpia). The greatest and most serious matter, however, 
the celestial motion based on musical harmony, is postponed "for another occa- 
sion"—and thus remains to be taken up by other authors (e.g. Nicomachus, Theon, 
Ptolemy, and Aristides Quintilianus). The new trends, no longer mentioned here, 
have no chance to comply with these sublime tasks that are entrusted to music. 


Athenaeus 


Within the Deipnosopbistae,? that monumental assembly of excerpts from authors 
throughout antiquity until ca. 200 AD—again within the setting of a dinner 
party—, there is one section dedicated in particular to themes that refer to the value 
of music, apart from a few isolated comments that I refer to elsewhere. The gen- 
eral fertility and usefulness of music as a “treasure” for education is acknowledged 
(623f) as well as its ability to calm down temper and heal diseases (623f-624a). 
Athenaeus has the origin and ethos“! of the various harmoniai discussed, which, 
according to Heraclides of Pontus (fourth c. BC, in 624c), are reduced to three 
(Dorian, Aeolian, Ionian/Iastian).? A direct correspondence between the different 
ethnic temperaments and their music as reflected in the Aarmoniai is drawn; it is 
noticeable that none receives unqualified praise: Pratinas declares the Aeolian to 
be preferred as the intermediate, not Dorian—usually the unchallenged favorite, 
which he calls "severe" (“ovvtovoc”).° Also the other Zarmoniai receive not very 
unified characterizations, depending on the author, and some, like the Ionian, have 
also changed over time (624c—626a). 

Music is useful in war for several reasons, not only to instill bravery in the sol- 
diers but also to soften the hearts of opponents during negotiations (626e—627e). 
It plays a beneficial (and sobering) role at feasts and in tempering character in 





60. Text and tr. of the here pertinent section: Gulick 1937; Olson 2011; tr. and comm. 
(excerpts): GMW 1.258-304. 

61. He emphasizes that a harmonia must have ethos or pathos (passion/emotion) (625e: “Sei 6š 
Ti áppovíav eidoc £xetv r(Qovc i] náBovc"). 

62. I shall not list all the characteristics here; they are given in the synoptic table in the appen- 
dix. There is a different triad in 635d and 637d: Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian (according 
to Anacreon and Pythagoras respectively). 

63. 'This term has sometimes positive connotation (e.g. Strabo 10.4.16), but negative in Arist. 
Pol. 1290227 where it is associated to despotism. Solomon 1981, 98 n. 33, attempts to par- 
allel these Aarmoniai with the e75é in Cleonides; see below about this author's exposition. 
For a discussion of the modes as presented here see also Winnington-Ingram 1936, 18-21. 
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general, even for the gods (627e-f). Worship of the gods proceeds in a more dig- 
nified way if music and prayer are joined, and so music does not appear in the 
feasts of Dionysius for pleasure only. Interestingly, the Spartans are praised for 
having rescued music three times from destruction (627£-628b).5* Music can exer- 
cise and sharpen the mind and can influence the soul, according to the kind of 
songs, in a positive or negative way. Reference is made to Damon's theory of the 
correspondence between aesthetics and morality (see below); ethos and musical (or 
dance) expression need to be in agreement, dance, which is indecent or beyond the 
proper measure (Gpétpwe)® reveals a soul of the same kind; also text (content) and 
dance should correspond—and if they don't, the person is considered reprobate 
(&Góxopoc) (628c-d)—we see another clear reflection of Plato's “ethical triangle" 
here (see p. 223). Dance is also acclaimed for its ability to train for military matters 
(628e). A nice rule slightly critical to contemporary flamboyancy stems from the 
aulos teacher Caphisias: "Not in the big lies the good, but in the good the big." 
What follows is a long list of different dance types, which we shall not analyze 
since dances do not fall directly into our investigation (a few of them, those which 
in ethos are characterized in similar terms as music, are marked in the table in the 
appendix). Noteworthy is the claim that wars ceased after a particular war dance 
(nvppixn) was discontinued; it is tempting to think that the author has some cau- 
sality in mind, as if the dance had indeed created a proclivity to wars (631a—b).9 
Every now and again, a sigh of nostalgia for the beauty and nobility in the "old 
times" is voiced when all elements had their proper order and beauty according to 
the art:% au/oi were "in harmony” with the harmoniat that they would play, whereas 
at present time music is made at random (eikf]) and irrationally (4\oywe). Catering 





64. "uovotki|v (...) qaot tpic ñón oeçwkévar óiagOeipopévrv." Various commentators suggest 
these to be the instances of Terpander (Ath. 635f; ps.-Plut. Mus. 9.1134b-c), Timotheus 
(Ath. 636e), and Phrynis (Ath. 638c; Plut. Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat profectus 
13 = Mor. 84a). He uses the same word "ótaqOsíipo" as ps.-Plut. Mus. 1140e; cf. also Pl. 
Resp. 424d. About the use of Spartan discipline against musical excesses, see also Csapo 
2004, 243-245, with a vase illustration of Phrynis’ fate. 

65. Gulick in n. e ad loc. points out that this term may also mean “immodestly.” Barker (GMW 
1.287 n. 135) phrases the whole idea this way: "The music that a soul learns to enjoy 
determines its character, and its character determines what music it will create and enjoy." 
C£. AQ 2.14 80.25—29: this is one of the passages Rossi 1988, 242, cites as evidence for 
symposia as sources for Damon’s ethos theory. 

66. "ook ëv tà peydhw TO eb kelpevov elvai, QÀ Aà Ev TH eð TO uéya" (629b). 

67. He says that only the Spartans continued the dance, but also that the dance became more 
moderate and had a most beautiful melody (kóAoxa péAn) attached to it. 

68. Ath. 631e: “tò dé naAaióv étnpeito mepi tiv povotki]v TO kaAóv Kai Mavt’ exe katà tv 
TEXVIVWV TOV oikeiov adtoic kóopov/In the old days a noble beauty was carefully preserved in 
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to the applause of the crowds was previously a sign of bad art (kakoreyvía) but now 
has become the musicians’ objective.” His key witness is no one less than the distin- 
guished musician Aristoxenus whose complaint about the loss of musical character 
training in favor of mere theater spectacles we have already quoted above. As a rem- 
edy, Athenaeus suggests philosophy along the lines of Pythagoras, relating music 
with wisdom (coqía) and thus giving music its proper weight since the whole 
universe is composed through it (632b-c)." This theme returns a bit later when 
exemplified by the intrusion of lawlessness and change of ethos: making good music 
(tò xpnoropovoeiv) supposes not violating the ancient musical laws; rather, when- 
ever adherence to the laws dissolved, the style became mean (qaóAoc), exchang- 
ing gentleness (npaótrc) with softness (uadakia) and moderation (owqpoobvn) 
with licentiousness (&xoAaoía) and relaxation (&veoic) (633b-c). No direct causality 
between moral and musical decline is stated, but it seems music appears, as we shall 
see it in Cicero, a manifestation of the general situation. At the end of a lengthy dis- 
cussion of various instruments, especially the magadis, the discourse on music ends 
with some further words on musical decadence, mentioning songs of a wretched 
(uox8npdc) nomos” that stand in no comparison to Terpander or Phrynis (638c). 

In summary, Athenaeus treats the advantages that music brings for education 
and healing, both physically and psychologically, but also for war, feasting, and 
worship. Given the close relationship between beauty and goodness (or ugliness 
and evil), a decay in musical style is seen to go along with deteriorating morals. 
Much of what he says here we shall also find, phrased differently, in Plato. On the 
other hand, it is astonishing that Athenaeus recounts all the advantages and uses 
of music as if no doubt about them had ever existed; not a single time (in his whole 
opus magnum with hundreds of authors quoted) does he mention the skeptics of 
musical ethos, Philodemus or Sextus Empiricus—either he simply does not know 
them or, what may be more probable, tacitly ignores them. 





music, and every aspect kept to the orderliness proper to it, in conformity with the princi- 
ples of the art" (tr. Barker GMW 1.291). 

69. Ath. 631f: “téhog notodvtat TÄS téxvng ti]v Tapa Toic Bedtpoig ebnpEpiav.” 

70. With Barker (GMW 1.292 n. 162) we should note that Athenaeus does not mean here 
“sophists” in the sense of a philosophical school but “expert,” “practitioner of a skill.” 

71. Ath. 632c: “tiv tod navtòç oboiav S14 povotkfs &roqaíver ovykeuiévnv." 


72. This term refers to “any traditionally established melodic pattern” (Anderson 1966, 55). 
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Development in Roman Times 


The debate about musical taste and decadence finds its way into Roman cul- 
ture,” especially once Greek artists start flooding Rome after 146 BC. This influx 
prompts a boost in musical activity but also polarizes people between enthusiastic 
adorers of exuberant Hellenistic fashion and those who disapprove the loss of the 
severitas iucunda in the melodies of Livius Andronicus and Naevius.” Also here, 
artistic and moral license are going hand in hand. Thus it is not surprising that, 
like in Sparta, even legal action is taken to impose "restrictions on the perfor- 
mances of the Greek virtuosi and on the use of instruments other than the tibia" 
by means of an edict in 115 BC.” However, these measures do not prove capable 
of stemming the avalanche of attractive novelty. 

Latin authors largely echo the criticism voiced during early Hellenism (espe- 
cially by Aristophanes, Plato, and Aristoxenus). On the aesthetic level they speak 
against decorative exuberance and sweetness in style, the excessive virtuosity and 
showmanship to please the mushy taste of the masses and to earn the greatest 
applause in the theaters; the Romans (and the Greeks among them) continue 
the Hellenistic trend to ever more spectacular, massive, and sophisticated perfor- 
mances, at the same time coarsening the aesthetic quality. Within the historical 
context, the official promotion of ecstatic musical inebriation during public spec- 
tacles can be interpreted as an easy and effective means of the ruling classes to 


entertain, appease, or, if needed, electrify the masses otherwise hard to control. 





73. A more detailed account of these developments can be found in Comotti 1989, 51-54 and 
Wille 1967, 326—357 (with particular attention to the musical dilettantism at Nero's court) 
from whom I have drawn some elements. 

74. Roman poets, both late third c. BC. See e.g. Cicero in Leg. 2.15.39; the passage will be 
discussed with more detail on p. 300. 

75. Comotti 1989, 51 with n. 5. 

76. Fora more detailed description of these phenomena, see Wille 1967, 327-329. 

77. Cf. Carl Johann Perl, quoted in Wille 1967, 328 n. 295: “Ihnen galt die Musik blog noch 
als eines der bequemsten Hilfsmittel, um die immer schwerer beherrschbare Menge bei Laune 
zu halten, abzulenken, einzulullen, zu entnerven und gegebenenfalls aufzuputschen. Gerade die 
Sinnfülligkeit der Musik war es, die das beste Werkzeug abgab, um die erstrebten Wirkungen 
zu erzielen. Musik als reine Magie, als Férderin vitaler Affekte, als Retzmotor der Extatik, der 
Erotik, der kollektiven Verdemütigung unter eine irdische Gewalt, mit einem Wort, Musik als 
Bindeglied zwischen Menschheit und irdischer Fesselung: so tritt uns die weltliche Musik jener 
Zeit entgegen./For them, music counted no longer as more than one of the most comfort- 
able means to entertain, distract, appease, enervate, and, as needed, inflame crowds that 
were ever more difficult to dominate, It was precisely the sensuality of music that provided 
the best tool to achieve the desired effects. Music as pure magic, as promoter of vital affects, 
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On the ethical level, the authors continue to be concerned for one part about 
the decline of a positive pedagogical use to form young souls in simplicity, virility, 
and respect for law and tradition, for the other part about an increase of sensuality 
and licentiousness provoked by soft emotivity, at times paired with indecent dance 
practices. A few testimonies from different periods follow to illustrate these 
points. 

Regarding aesthetics and style, Cicero contrasts the florid, soft-adorned mode 
of singing with a more sober one—, which apparently even the multitude seems to 
prefer; an observation that seems to contradict many others witnesses. Regardless, 
as in oratory, extreme sensations do not last long.” To avoid tediousness, along 
with decoration one has to know how to pause, cut back, and offer variety.*° Quin- 
tilian, who advocates strongly the inclusion of musical training for orators, rejects 
with equal vehemence the “effeminate” and shameless contemporary “disjointed” 
style, which has razed what was left of manly vigor; neither does he want to hear 
of the psalterium and spadix," to be refused even by modest girls. For his purpose 
serves only the music sung of and by strong men—the music that manages to 





as a stimulating motor of ecstasy, of eroticism, of a collective submission under an earthly 
power, in one word, music as link between humanity and mundane captivation: in this way 
the secular music of that time presents itself to us” (from Perl’s introduction to the first 
German edition of Augustine’s De musica from 1937). 

78. See for this e.g. Plut. De esu carnium 2.2 (= Mor. 997b-c) as discussed below (at n. 265), and 
the passage in Macrobius referred to in n. 91. 

79. De or. 3.25.98: "Quanto molliores sunt et delicatiores in cantu flexiones et falsae voculae quam 
certae et severae! quibus tamen non modo austeri sed si saepius fiunt multitudo ipsa reclamat./ 
How much softer and more refined the bends and artificial utterances are in song than the 
firm and severe (melodies)! However, if they are used more frequently, not only austere peo- 
ple but also the crowd protests at them." Quintilian observes the same regarding the other 
senses and oratory and shows how intense sensations lose their power after a first extreme 
impact, even up to creating disgust. 

80. Deor. 3.25.100: "Possumus iudicare [orationem] concinnam, distinctam, ornatam, festivam, sine 
intermissione, sine reprehensione, sine varietate (...) non posse in delectatione esse diuturna./We 
can judge that a speech that is orderly, distinct, decorate, jovial, but without pause, without 
restraint, without variety (...) cannot be of lasting enjoyment." About the point of variety 
see below under Dionysius and Hippocrates. Cicero's point of view on music and ethos will 
be discussed in the section dedicated to him. 

81. According to the OLD, the word "spadix" occurs only here as an instrument (perhaps 
because of its “chestnut” color) and hence we cannot tell what sort of (assumingly stringed) 
instrument this was and why it was so reproachable. What melodia fracta, mentioned by 
various authors, exactly was is not completely clear either; we might think of the repercus- 
sion-effect that Aristophanes already ridiculized in Euripides. 
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move or calm the emotions.” He gives reasons for this position in a later part of 
the Institutio where he reiterates the preference of harshness over weakness because 
the sweeter the rhythm is, the more monotonous and less emotionally effective it 
becomes. This reasoning is more motivated for the orator by the objective to 
impress a judge properly, but nevertheless it reflects in a concrete context the role 
attributed to the ethos of sound. Quintilian frequently criticizes the current speak- 
ing style in court, which shows characteristics similar to those of the New Music.* 

Several authors parody musicians for their eccentricity, so Varro in his satire 
"Ovoc Aópac (Asinus ad lyram),® or Horace when mocking the capricious singer 
(and rival) Tigellius as an example for extremism both in his singing style and in 
his private life, or Petronius in several instances during his account of Trimal- 
chio's dinner party." Ovid dissuades a heartbroken lover from visiting the theaters 





82. 1.10.31: "non banc [musicam] a me praecipi, quae nunc in scenis effeminata et impudicis modis 
fracta non ex parte minima, si quid in nobis virilis roboris manebat, excidit, sed qua laudes for- 
tium canebantur, quaque ipsi fortes canebant; nec psalteria et spadicas, etiam virginibus prolis 
recusanda, sed cognitionem rationis, quae ad movendos leniendosque adfectus plurimum valet./ 
The music taught by me is not the one which is now on the stages—effeminate and struc- 
tured by shameless modes, has destroyed to no little measure what of manly strength 
remained in us, if any—, but the one which was sung as praise of strong men and which the 
strong men themselves sang; not psalters and strings, to be shunned even by young women 
of low birth, but the recognition of the measure that has the ability to move and appease 
the passions of many." 

83. 9.4.142-143: "duram potius atque asperam compositionem malim esse quam effeminatam et 
enervem, qualis apud multos et cotidie magis lascivissimis syntonorum modis saltat (...); quoque 
est dulcius, magis perdit amittitque et fidem et adfectus motusque omnes./1 would prefer a hard 
and harsh composition rather than an effeminate and weak one, which jumps to many and 
today more in most impudent rhythms of castanets (...); and the softer it is, the more it 
ruins and loses confidence and all emotions and dynamics." 

84. Take, for instance, 11.3.58: "Quid vero movendis adfectibus contrarium magis quam, cum 
dolendum irascendum indignandum commiserandum sit, non solum ab bis adfectibus in quos 
inducendus est iudex, recedere, sed ipsam fori sanctitatem ludiorum talariorum licentia solvere? 
(...) nos etiam cantandi severiorem paulo modum excessimus./W hat is certainly more contrary 
to move the emotions than when not only the judge, who is to feel sorry or get angry or 
indignant or compassionate, withdraws from these emotions to which he is to be induced, 
but also the licence of such entertainments dissolves the very dignity of the court?" 

85. One of his Menippean satires, very fragmentary; for the text see e.g. Riese 1865; Astbury 
1985. 

86. Hor. Sat. 1.2.1-6; 1.3.1-19. 

87. E.g. 28-33, 64, 69. 
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for their enervating performances of cithara, pipe, lyre, and singing. Pliny 
the Younger, a few generations later, offers a rare testimony of that the taste of 
the audience has changed to the better: whereas in the past the theater induced the 
musicians to apply a bad style, the improved preference for severitas has him hope 
that this will rub off on the musicians as well. Apparently, this positive trend did 
not last long. Ammianus Marcellinus (ca. 330—395) tells of the closing of libraries 
and study houses for the sake of amusement and the construction of instruments 
like lyres as big as chariots (14.6.18)—a testimony of cultural decline while simul- 
taneously engrossing through musical extravagances. 

With regards to the ethical impact, Macrobius (Sar. 3.14.4-14) reports com- 
plaints, reaching back to the times of Scipio Africanus the Younger,” that at his 
time even upper class boys and girls would learn how to act, dance to the cro- 
tala, play the sambuca and psalterium and learn to sing, and that together with 
"inaedi.?' Another problem was the type of dances which they learned, ‘guam 
saltationem impudicus servulus boneste saltare non posset/a dance which a shameless 
little slave could not honorably perform" (id. 7). That some of these artists were 
important public figures or gained respect and support, in the eyes of the author 





88. Ov. Rem. am. 751—754: ‘At tanti tibi sit non indulgere theatris, dum bene de vacuo pectore 
cedat amor. Enervant animos citharae lotosque lyraeque et vox et numeris brachia mota suis/But 
you should not indulge so much in theaters, while love retreats well from an empty heart. 
Citharas and lutes and lyres and the voice and arms moved to their rhythms weaken the 
spirits." Admittedly, this case is not universally applicable, but the ideas behind it are sim- 
ilar to what other authors say. 

89. Ep. 3.18.9: “hac severitate aurium laetor, ac sicut olim theatra male musicos canere docuerunt, 
ita nunc in spem adducor posse fieri, ut eadem theatra bene canere musicos doceant. Omnes enim, 
qui placendi causa scribunt, qualia placere viderint scribent./T am happy about this severity 
of ears [i.e. the severe taste of those who listen], and, such as once the theaters taught the 
musicians to sing badly, so now I am induced to hope that it become possible that the same 
theaters may teach the musicians to sing well." This is quite the opposite of how Plato 
believes things should work: the musician should responsibly influence the audience, not 
the other way round. 

90. Dated at 133 BC, see Kaster 2011, 99. 

91. “(...) quae maiores nostri ingenuis probro ducier voluerunt/what our ancestors wished to con- 
sider a disgrace for free-borns" (id. 7). On the sociological level, the problem was that 
free-born were engaged with things that were considered below their dignity, i.e. being 
trained like professional musicians or entertainers (see id. 5: ‘reprehendit non quod saltare, 
sed quod optime scierit/[Sallust] rebukes not that [Sempronia] danced, but that she knew it 
perfectly”), and that these youngsters learned it amidst cinaedi (sodomites; about the link 
between the cinaedi and “corrupted” poetry see Strabo 14.1.41; Varro Sat. Men. 353). 
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only adds to prove the increasing corruption of the time.? Idleness and immorality 
of young people's life find the Elder Seneca's disapproval towards the end of the 
Republic, a life marked by the general tendency of effeminacy, which is reflected in 
their musical practices.? T'he Younger Seneca blows into the same horn when he 
lectures on how man has fallen into luxury and made the soul a slave to the body's 
lust; one manifestation are the soft movements of the body (dancing) and soft and 
weakened songs.” 

Tacitus describes how under Emperor Nero (54-68 AD), theater music and 
moral decline coincide, especially among youth, and refers concern that weak sound 
and sweet voices will not enable them to enact justice and occupy noble offices.” 





92. Wille 1967, 326 thinks that Macrobius here and in 2.1.5 (“wt puella ex industria supra 
naturam mollior canora dulcedine et saltationis lubrico exerceret inlecebris philosophantes/that a 
girl, through her skill smoother than out of nature, would stimulate through inticements 
those who were philosophizing with sonorous sweetness and the glide of dance") actually 
approved such practices, but this goes counter the repeated remarks of the participants of 
the Saturnalia that they are living in a time morally superior to the previous when these 
things took place (e.g. 3.14.3: “de alia lascivia qua nunc caremus admoneo/I remind you of 
other vices of which we now abstain"). 

93. Controv. 1 pref. 8: “Torpent ecce ingenia desidiosae iuventutis nec in unius honestae rei labore 
vigilatur: somnus languorque ac somno et languore turpior malarum rerum industria inva- 
sit animos, cantandi saltandique obscena studia effeminatos tenent, et capillum frangere et ad 
muliebres blanditias extenuare vocem, mollitia corporis certare cum feminis et immundissimis 
se expolire munditiis nostrorum adolescentium specimen est/Behold, the talents of a slothful 
youth languish, nor is there attentiveness to the performance of one honest thing: sleep 
and apathy and the pursuit of things more disgraceful than sleep and apathy invades the 
minds; the indecent devotion to singing and dancing keeps them effeminate, and the ideal 
of our young people is to break up the hair and to sing with thin voice womanish charms, to 
compete with women over the softness of the body and to refine oneself with most impure 
manners." 

94. Sen. Ep. 90.19: "binc mollitia molles corporis motus docentium mollesque cantus et infractos/ 
hence the softness of those teachying soft body movements and the soft and disjointed/ 
effeminate songs;” cf. Ep. 114.1. Eccentricity and dilettantism produced at times such 
absurd phenomena as Nero’s own musical escapades (see Wille 1967, 332-338). 

95. Ann. 14.20-21: "ceterum abolitos paulatim patrios mores funditus everti per accitam lasciv- 
iam, ut quod usquam corrumpi et corrumpere queat in urbe visatur, degeneretque studiis externis 
iuventus, gymnasia et otia et turpis amores exercendo, principe et senatu auctoribus, qui non modo 
licentiam vitiis permiserint, sed vim adhibeant ut proceres Romani specie orationum et carminum 
scaena polluantur. (...) an iustitiam auctum iri et decurias equitum egregium iudicandi munus 
expleturos, si fractos sonos et dulcedinem vocum perite audissent?/ Moreover, the ancestral cus- 
toms, gradually rescinded, were utterly subverted by an introduced wantonness, so that 
whatever was able to be corrupted or corrupt was seen everywhere in the city [of Rome], 
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Plutarch deplores that kakopovoía in dancing has tyrannically subjugated almost 
all music to her capricious and mindless theater performances— "it thus has lost 
honor with men who have intelligence and are divine."5 [n Quintilian we have 
a harsh critic of an overindulged education practice at private homes, which is 
aggravated further by the licentious and obscene music performances in dinner 
parties—thus the new generation cannot avoid adopting a pampered lifestyle.” 
Overall, we can find widespread unanimity among the Roman authors in that 
manly, severe, even harsh ethos is to be pursued over a weak, “effeminate,” relaxed 


style. 


Conclusion 


Ingemar Düring” observes that the criterion for the distinction between good 
and bad music "is remarkably unchanging. Contemporary music is nearly always 
regarded as a depravation. It is usually characterized as dissolute and effeminate 
and as having a destructive effect on the human soul." While it is true that mod- 
ern styles, in all areas of culture, tend to provoke resistance from conservative 





and the youth degenerated through foreign pursuits, by dedicating themselves to sports and 
leisure and shameful loves, with the support of the emperor and the senate who not only 
granted licence for vices but used force that the Roman nobles would dishonor themselves 
on the stage with the show of speeches and songs. (...) Would justice spread and would 
they fulfill the eminent duty of judging as the cavalry division if they listened skillfully to 
disjointed sounds and the sweetness of the voices?” 

96. Quaest. conv. 9.15.2 = Mor. 748d: "xoi yàp atr Kai mávónuóv tiva moupukiv 
npooeraipicapgévr) tíjc 5’ obpaviacg ékrtecobo" exeivng TOV Lev eUTANKTWV Kal ávorjrov 
Kpatet Oe&rpov, WoTtep THPavvoc orü]koov avti renouuévr uovotkr|v óALyov Tv &raocav, 
tiv dé mapa toic voðv Éyovot kai 0zgíotç avdpaow we à rtuñv &moAXoAeke/and after 
[dancing] associated itself with some vulgar poetry and fell away from the heavenly kind, 
on the one hand it rules over sensles and mindless spectacles, having made, like a tyrant, 
almost all music subject to itself, and on the other hand really has lost honor among those 
who have a mind and who are godly men." Sandbach 1961 in n. b a4 /oc. explains that 
Plutarch may have in mind the pantomimi: “the dancer was here the star performer (and 
often popular idol), supported by musicians and a choir whose songs were explanatory of 
the dance, whereas in the ideal Ayporchema of the moralist dance and song were on an equal 
footing, and dancer and singer the same person." For more on Plutarch's comments on 
music see below in the section dedicated to him. 

97. 1.2.6-8: "Mollis illa educatio, quam indulgentiam vocamus, nervos omnes mentis et corporis 
frangit. (...) omne convivium obscenis canticis strepit, pudenda dictum spectantur/Feeble is that 
education which we call leniency, it breaks all vigor of mind and body. (...) Any banquet 
resounds of indecent songs, things are watched that are shameful to mention." 


98. 1958, 175. 
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defenders of tradition (among the ancients at the forefront are to be mentioned 
Aristophanes and Plato),” the argument of musical ethos seems to lead beyond 
banal conservatism (“the old is better"), but offer reasons why specific modernizing 
trends could indeed be problematic. The observation that problematic trends are 
often new ones could be accounted for by the fact that novelties have a greater 
impact than things people are familiar with, but if they pose a problem, it must lie 
less in their newness as such but in their ethos. 

Therefore, after having outlined some general traits of the controversy 
between the two main contrasting tendencies in the practice of ancient music, 
often referred to simply as the "old" and the “new,” it is now necessary to examine 
more closely the reasons for the relentless criticism of the "new" musical trends 
and styles. For this, we shall now engage in the systematic discussion of the various 
traditions of ancient musical thought about the question of musical ethos and its 
foundations and applications. 


Music and Cosmos—Musical Ethos in 
Education and Therapy 


“The whole life of man requires good rhythm and harmony.” This phrase could 
be a motto to sum up a good deal of what the Pythagorean-Platonic view of music 
is about. In the current section we shall study the probably oldest and most influ- 
ential tradition, which begins by linking music to natural and cosmic laws. These 
are often expressed in mathematical terms to allow a better understanding and 
determining of the interior workings of music (especially tuning, intervals, scales, 
rhythms, and the construction of instruments), but also to systematically put music 
at the service of specific preconceived political, social, moral, religious, and even 
therapeutic objectives. 





99. Anderson 1966, 56 speaks of a "healthy transition from one predominant style to 
another (...). It is a debated question whether Plato and Aristophanes were simply reac- 
tionaries, resisting the natural course of development, or whether they justly diagnosed 
pathological symptoms. Musicologists tend to take the former view and philologists the 
latter, as might have been predicted." This comment is made in the context of the particular 
problem of mixing instrumental and vocal melodic patterns (nomoi) in “new music,” which 
led to a more ornate singing style. 

100. Pl. Prt. 326b: *nác yàp ó Bíoc tod avOpwrov evpvOpiac ve kai ebappooríac Seitat.” Cf. 
Phld. Mus. 1.32 D49; 1.13 D22. 
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The Pythagoreans 


Pythagoras and his school,’ highly influential on Greek science and thought, 
can be credited with the first traceable theoretical reflections of music's power and 
value,‘ according to which, if the biographers can be trusted here, they also lived. 
Furthermore, their tenets on the power of music are integrated into an organic 


view of the whole cosmos, expressed in mathematical terms, and thus they are 


setting the stage for one of the two main traditions of music theory in antiquity. 


103 


Much of this will be taken up and further developed by Plato and his followers. 





101. 


102. 


103. 


Strictly speaking, there is not a unified Pythagorean school, but rather a group of thinkers 
who branch out from similar roots in different directions; for our purpose, however, it is 
sufficient to refer simply to the "Pythagoreans" in the sense of what has been adscribed to 
this tradition, always with the caveat that not all participants may have agreed on every 
aspect. Furthermore, the inclusion of Neo-Platonists as witnesses in this discussion is jus- 
tified in matters of our topic because the Platonic school draws heavily from the Pythag- 
oreans, and Theon (12) states that Plato himself followed them in many ways. A balanced 
overview of the Pythagorean tradition based on the results of modern scholarship can be 
found in Kahn 2001 who also summarizes and discusses well sources, ideas, and the histor- 
ical development. 

Neubecker 1994, 128: Es war “anscheinend die Schule des Pythagoras, die als erste die Beziehung 
Musik-Seele in den Dienst der Erziehung und Seelenformung gestellt hat/It was apparently the 
school of Pythagoras, which first put the relationship between music and the soul at the 
service of education and the forming of the soul." At the same time, she points out that 
the origins for a differentiated view of the effect of music are probably older, and shares 
with Abert 1899 and Anderson 1966 the hypothesis that it was prompted by the influx of 
oriental music or even directly imported from the East. 

“The whole being of the universe is held together by music" (quoted in Ath. 632c). Philo- 
laus in DK 44 B 6 sees in harmony the principle that allows order in the universe, so as 
to unite what is unequal. Kahn 2001, 3-4 records the “notion of a network of connec- 
tions between music, mathematics, and celestial phenomena, which is summed up in the 
notion of the music of the spheres" as one of two "clusters of ideas" that are most pecu- 
liarly Pythagorean, the other being the conception of the soul as immortal along with the 
cycle of reincarnation. Kahn, after pondering the sources, also argues in favor of attributing 
mathematical and philosophical reflections to the historical Pythagoras and that it is not 
a "fabrication of Plato's school", within the Milesian cosmology and natural philosophy 
(2001, 14-17). 

Boccadoro 2002 presents a perspicacious study to show how changing philosophical 
principles are responsible for the historical development of musical ethos down to Aristides 
Quintilianus—a work, which has found surprisingly little attention. He accounts how the 
attribution of ethos emerges from early conceptions about natural forces analogous to med- 
icine and dedicates much space to the Presocratics and the Pythagorean view. In his inter- 
pretation, the latter attributed ethos to the single notes and their combination rather than 
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Of Pythagoras himself there remains no written word, and from his imme- 
diate followers only sparse fragments of text survive; however, multiple authors 
quote his theories directly or indirectly, either to agree or disagree with him. From 
the Middle Platonist Theon of Smyrna’ we learn about Pythagorean mathemat- 
ics, astronomy, and musical cosmology. One of the most prominent collectors of 
information on his life and doctrine, although quite late, is Iamblichus, a Syrian 
Neo-Platonic philosopher (ca. 245-325 AD) who discusses this matter especially 
in his work De vita pythagorica.’™ It is neither possible nor necessary to discuss here 
what testimonies and positions are properly attributed to this school and what is 
historical or rather legendary. Walter Burkert did not give much credit to Pythago- 
ras in terms of philosophical or scientific achievement, whereas Charles Kahn and 
others give some credibility to later reports about the existence of, as well as certain 
practices and believes of, an early “brotherhood.”!” Kahn does not discuss in par- 
ticular how reliable the descriptions of Pythagorean practices of "music therapy" 
and ethos-shaping are, but there is no reason for considering other practices more 
historical than these, besides they are mentioned in a good number of authors. 
It is hard to imagine that “Pythagorean musicology" or “mystical mathematics" 
"never had anything to do with character observation and induction," as Anderson 


107 


claims; rather, as we shall see, a connection between these two realities, even 


though not explicitly stated by the later biographers, is quite likely. 





to structural elements as in the later philosophers who entertained different ideas about the 
relationship between matter and form, body and soul, and the theory of perception. 

Barker in GMW 2.3-8 contrasts Pythagorean with Aristoxenian writers; see id. 28-29 
on the significance of the school for music in general. See also Neubecker 1994, 128-130; 
Mathiesen 199, 412-426 (on Theon). 

104. Quoted with page and line number from Eduard Hiller's Teubner text from 1878; Lawlor 
1979 provides a not always very literal or reliable English translation. See also Mathiesen 
1990, 44-48; id. 1999, 412-429, and some excerpts in Joscelyn 1993, 16-20. 

105. Text for VP: Deubner/Klein 1975; tr. Taylor 1818; for De mysteriis (Myst): tr. Taylor 1821; 
Wilder 1911; Clarke ez al. 2003. About Iamblichus see also Kahn 2001, 133-137; Neu- 
becker 1994, 129-130 n. 7. 

106. Burkert 1962/1972; Kahn 2001, viii-ix and 8-13. Whoever might have brought up first 
these ideas, in our context we shall treat them as Pythagorean for lack of evidence in favor 
of some other concrete source. Most contemporary scholars on music theory still work 
under the supposition that the early Pythagoreans (even if it was not Pythagoras himself) 
were the first to develop some sort of harmonic system; cf. most recently Barker 2014 and 
Bond 2014. 

107. Anderson 1966, 130. Waerden 1943, 164-178, argues that also the Pythagoreans first 
departed from general experience, then formed their theories, and later, when challenged, 
submitted them to experiment. 
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For the ethical consideration of music, the Pythagoreans have laid important 
groundwork by distinguishing more precisely the nature of concordant and discor- 
dant intervals, based on mathematical proportions; these proportions, for their 
part, correspond to similar ones in other areas of nature so that almost everything 
can be described by numbers, culminating in the assumption of a cosmic har- 
mony, which keeps everything together and in order. Music, then, appears as “a 


physical manifestation of cosmic harmony,”!° 


wherefore the study of musical pro- 
portions raises the philosopher to the realm of the universe—philosophy itself is 
described in musical terms or even called the "greatest music." The human soul 
is embedded in this universal harmony, and it seems that Philolaus taught that also 
the human soul itself is a harmony (by harmonizing opposites of the body) or has 


a harmony (harmonized parts of the soul).'” 





108. Theon 8.13-17 offers an eloquent eulogy about the value of numbers, commenting on the 
(pseudo-Platonic) Epinomis (977d), which states that number is the human way to under- 
stand the world: "number, as the source of all that is good, could not be the cause of any 
‘evil.’ On the contrary, that, which is devoid of number lacks any sort of reason; it is without 
order, without beauty, without grace and ultimately deprived of all perfections" (tr. Lawlor 
1979, 5). 

109. References in GMW 2.30-38; see in particular Arist. Met. 985b—-986a; 1090a20-30 and, 
about the harmony of spheres, Arist. Cael. 290b12-291a29. Aristotle disagrees and finds 
these theories forced; as we shall see, Philodemus goes in his criticism even further. See 
also [Pl.] Epin. 991e. Heller-Roazen 2011 has recently popularized a legend of Pythag- 
oras' "omission" of discord and the thesis that reality cannot be comprehended without 
discordance. 

110. Mathiesen 1990, 42. He also mentions a number of other ancient authors who elaborated 
on the connection between music and cosmos, as known through Porphyry's commentary 
on Ptolemy's Harmonics. According to Theon 12.11-12, the Pythagoreans define music 
as évaviíov ovvappoyr (combination of opposites, such as unity-multiplicity; separately 
mindedness and agreement [Lawlor 1979, 7, translates: "accord with discord"]). 

111. “wc @iÀÑooogioç u£v ob onc peyiotng povos” in Pl. Phd. 61a, attributed to Pythagoras 
(without "uéytotoc") in Strabo 10.3.10 in the context of the idea of cosmic harmony. Plato 
relates philosophy to the “true Muse" in Resp. 548b, which is neglected by those who prefer 
gymnastics over music. About the relationship between music and philosophy in Plato see 
Moutsopoulos 2002, 25-31. 

112. GMW 2.39; cf. Kahn 2001, 23-30, 68-69. Plato refutes the idea of the soul being a har- 
mony in Phd. 85e-86d & 91d-95a (see below n. 185 and Barker 2005, 73-74; Arist. De 
an. 407b28—408234; Lucr. 3.131-135: musicians should keep the term harmony for them- 
selves). The proposal that the soul has harmony is mentioned in Arist. Pol. 1340b18; see 
also GMW 2.39 n. 41. In Pl. Ti. 36e—37a the soul “participates” in reason and harmony 
("Aoyiopo dé petéyovoa kal dppoviac”). Aristoxenus (frs. 120a-d) has renewed the idea of 
the soul being the harmony for the body like for song or strings, cf. Cic. Tusc. 1.10.19-20, 
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Theon introduces music as the unifying factor for opposites,!? through which 
concord of things and the rule of the universe takes place—a truly divine matter." 
He highlights the importance of such consonance (ocvpgwvia), which is derived 
from mathematical principles,’ for it “has the greatest power, being truth in rea- 


7116 Hence, concordant sounds—refer- 


son, felicity in life, and harmony in nature. 
ring to those, which show affinity (oiketótrc) with, or sympathy (ovpndGeta) for, 
others—bear positive value because as a simultaneous chord they create the sen- 
sation of sweetness (ñôeïa) and soft tone (npoonviys povñ) (51.2-4)—Treferring to 
the intervals of fourth, fifth, and octave. These considerations give a first idea of 
how these authors draw the connection between the cosmic, mathematical, and 
ethical realm. Another important example that points towards ethos can be found 


in Plutarch, who reports that the Pythagoreans introduced the distinction between 





1.11.24, and 1.18.41 (where Aristoxenus is reprimanded for meddling with his love for 
songs in philosophy since "membrorum vero situs et figura corporis vacans animo quam possit 
harmoniam efficere non video/l do not see how the position of members and the form of a 
body without soul could produce harmony"); cf. Lactant. De opificio Dei 16.14—17: ‘si quid 
in nobis esset harmoniae simile, ictu moveretur externo sicut nervi manibus/If there were in us 
anything similar to harmony, it would be moved by an external stoke like the strings by 
hands" (in Wille 1967, 508 n. 170). 

113. “éÀoç yàp abtijc Tò évoüv te Kai ovvappótGeww" (12.14-15). This idea, even in musical 
terms, is also developed in Heraclitus, e.g. DK 22 B 8 (“H +ó àvríšouv ovpgépov xai 
èk Tov Siagepdvtwv kaMotnv &áppovíav/What is opposite [is] combined, and from the 
differing ones [arises] the best/most beautiful harmony”); B 51 (*naMvtponoc áppovín 
ökwonep toEov kai Aópnc/the contrary harmony/combining like bow and lyre”); B54 
(“appovin apaviic pavepñç xpeittwv/invisible harmony/combining is stronger than the 
visible”); c£. B 10 in [Arist.] Mund. 5.396b7—39728 where, together with more examples 
from nature and the arts, the combination of high and low, long and short tones in diverse 
voices to one harmony is mentioned and the beauty (kóopoc) stemming from such order; 
cf. about this also Kahn 2001, 37, and Boccadoro 2002, 60-61. 

114. Mathiesen 1999, 414, paraphrasing Theon 12.15-17: “The final purpose of music is to 
unite and harmonize, just as god is the harmonizer of dissonance through music and med- 
icine.” Further: “¿v povo ñ ónóvota vàv npaypárov, £u Kai dptotoKpatia Tod navtóc/ 
in music [lies] the accord of things, moreover even the best rule of everything" (12.18- 
19). That the Pythagoreans believed that the universe is created according to harmony is 
reported also in ps.-Plut. Mus. 44.1147a. 

115. Theon (47.6-8) distinguishes “intelligible” and “perceptible” harmonies; the first are num- 
bers, the second sound. 

116. “¿v Adyw p£v odoa àXiücia, ëv Biy dé ebdatpovia, £v è TH PboEL áppovía" (47.13; tr. 
Lawlor 1979, 32). 
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odd numbers as male and even numbers as female.!7 This distinction will become 
important especially in Aristides Quintilianus. Be it the rationality of proportions 
or the union of contraries (Philolaus), the proper order is the object of these reflec- 
tions resulting in practical applications that pursue such order.''* 

Since, according to the Pythagoreans, music is responsible for creating con- 
sonance and harmony, it is understandable that Iamblichus (VP 15) attributes to 
Pythagoras the discovery of the healing power of beautiful rhythms and melodies 


as a remedy for problematic manners and passions. '? 


He and his followers sup- 
posedly applied melodies in specific genera (diatonic, chromatic, or enharmonic)” 
to temper the passions and lead them into the opposite direction; concrete exam- 
ples are given how he used to calm down and purify his disciples in the evening 
and arouse them again in the morning through specific songs and modulations 


performed by the lyre or the voice. All these examples suggest an allopathic 





117. Quaest. Rom. 102 = Mor. 288d. The reason he gives is this: “For the odd number is genera- 
tive, and, when it is added to the even number, it prevails over it. And also, when they are 
divided into units, the even number, like the female, yields a vacant space between, while 
of the odd number an integral part always remains. Wherefore they think that the odd is 
suitable for the male, and the even for the female." (tr. Babbitt 1936). 

118. Cf. Ritoók 2001, 60. 

119. This was certainly not a new idea—there are earlier literary references to musical healing, 
especially in the Orphic tradition (c.f. Moutsopoulos 2002, 32), but it is possible that the 
Pythagoreans were the first to make systematic use of it, based on speculative principles. 
Provenza 2012 analyzes the Aristoxenian fr. 26 Wehrli which mentions musical purifi- 
cation (“catharsis”) of the soul as practiced by the Pythagoreans, the historically earliest 
association between both (also attested later in Dio Chrys. Or. 32.57 and Plut. De Is. e£ 
Os. 80 = Mor. 384a); if Provenza’s interpretation of a ritual understanding of “catharsis” is 
correct, this allows us to assume that the testimony about “music therapy" among the early 
Pythagoreans is independent from Plato and Aristotle who had a different concept of it. 
'The most recent analysis of Iamblichus' account of musical ethos is Provenza 2015, con- 
trasting it with the view of Porphyrius who excludes the concepts of catharsis and paideia. 
Wallace 2015, 195-200, rejects early Pythagorean ethos theory and credits Damon with 
having been the first. 

120. It may be mentioned already here that the primary ethical force at the time around Plato 
and Aristotle (and probably earlier) seems to have been attributed to the Aarmoniai, 
melodic patterns (or “modes”) underlying melodies. This shifted shortly after, around the 
time when the Hibeh Papyrus was redacted, to the genus (a specific way of dividing up 
the basic unit of the tetrachord within a specific armonia). Iamblichus as a late author 
assumes the genus as specifying the ethos, while we may presume that the Pythagoreans, 
if they worked with musical ethos, most probably rather focused on the harmoniat, just as 
Damon did. 
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approach.'?' Pythagoras, for his part, is said to have enjoyed directly the “sublime 
symphonies of the world" and the harmony of the spheres in their “dissimilar and 
variously differing sounds, celerities, magnitudes and intervals," based on ratios 
and “producing a most gentle (ebpeveotátrc), and at the same time a variously 
beautiful (repikaAAectétr|c) motion and convolution."? This experience trained 
his mind so as to acquire an exceptional capacity for perception and wisdom. He 
tried to imitate (€xpeopat) representations (“eixdvec”) of these sounds for his 
disciples by means of instruments and the voice so as to become conformed to 
them by a divine power. Out of all this wisdom his disciples were able only to grasp 
"images and examples" (ibid.). 

The practical benefit of music is taken up again in ch. 25 and partially 
repeated and illustrated with more examples, especially for creating the proper 
ethos through communal musical activity, which, if properly done (“kata rob 
npoorjkovrag TpdmovG”: 25.110) would make the participants "delighted, harmo- 
nious, and orderly." Pythagoras would compose particular melodies for purifica- 
tion of souls affected by depression, anger, and any perturbation, while he devised 
another type of melody against "desires" (“émOvpia,” probably meaning “lust”).!2 
In addition to melody, dancing and the lyre are employed, while the a2/os—because 
of its insolent and ostentatious character, not having the freeman's sound—is not 





121. Several other authors refer to the Pythagoreans about the idea of avoiding insomnia: Quint. 
9.4.12 (lyra playing before going to sleep: “mire mentes, ut, si quid fuisset turbidiorum cogi- 
tationum, componerent;" Cens. 12.4; Boeth. Mus. 1.1 185.26: “ut Pythagorici quibusdam can- 
tilenas uterentur ut eis lenis et quietus sopor increperet.” 

Ptol. Harm. 100.7—12 refers to this practice but in a slightly different way: according 
to him, Pythagoras had them in the morning be exposed to some rather calming musical 
setting so as to turn their confused souls into a settled and well-ordered condition before 
undertaking the activities of the day; cf. also Dio Chrys. Or. 32.57. About the allopathic 
method see e.g. Busse 1928, 50; Wille 1962, 45-46. 

122. VP 15.65—66; tr. Taylor 1818, 33. This idea is confirmed as Pythagorean also in Sext. Emp. 
Mus. 30 and in Theon 138.9-147.6 (Lawlor 1979, 91-96). This “hearing” of the celestial 
harmonies is to be understood as perceived by the mind, not the senses; cf. also Theon 
16.16-17.8 and in Mathiesen 1990, 45. Barker 2005, 117 affirms that the mathematical 
proportions in music came first and instigated the search for parallels in other areas (astron- 
omy, human nature, etc.). Aristotle (cf. n. 109), criticizes this practice explicitly for trying to 
make things fit a preconceived system. 

123. As an example for the cultivation or recovery of continence might serve the case mentioned 
in lamb. VP 31.195 (Taylor 1818, 102) where, by means of music, “Pythagoras restored a 
man to temperance, who had become furious through love." Ath. 624a tells the case of the 
Pythagorean Cleinias who, himself of outstanding character, would calm himself down 
with the lyre to avoid anger. 
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used.’ Here fits in the story about the sobering effect of the Dorian mode? 


(or, as called here, “spondaic”) in contrast to the Phrygian, which elsewhere is 
attributed to Damon.’ In a similar vein, Empedocles is credited with having 
prevented a murder by singing a Homeric verse (VP 25.113). On the one hand 
this seems to be rather an example for the previously mentioned employment of 
"select verses of Homer and Hesiod" with the "purpose of correcting the soul," 
with the text having the greater import; on the other hand, Iamblichus stresses the 
change of harmony in the music (ue8appóto) along with the text. The Pythago- 
rean school, so says Iamblichus, develops a whole set of songs fitting to “change,” 
“combination,” and "treatment." They even rely on musical spells (émwdai) to fully 
cure passions and diseases. It is significant that Iamblichus emphasizes that these 
are “without a melody of words" (“avev héEews ueAop&rov", VP 25.114), so the 
magic is done by music only. 

Iamblichus himself summarizes: "In this way, then, Pythagoras established 
through music in many ways the most useful improvement of human e/7é and 
lives." The positive value of music is seen, therefore, in its power of purifying or 





124. Taylor 1818, 60 n. 1, adds a comment by Proclus that explains in Platonic terms the pro- 
hibition of the aulos and instruments imitating it due to its "variety"). According to Iambl. 
Myst. 3.9.4—5, the aulos is both producing and healing the “conditions of aberration” (“tò 
TOV avA@v éuroteiv ñ iatpevetv Ta náðn rñç Mapatporijc” tr. Wilder 1911, 121; Tay- 
lor 1821, 130, translates more accurately “inordinate passions of the soul” in agreement 
with the Latin rendering from 1678 by Thomas Gale “animis nostris perturbations inferre 
et auferre" (in the Teubner edition 1857, 118). Even though Iamblichus is responding to 
arguments brought forth in a letter by Porphyry, the thrust of the whole passage is not to 
refute the effects of music mentioned in the letter, but to argue the role of the gods (and 
our pre-knowledge of and about them) within the greater context of divination. 

125. The explicit preference for Dorian is made later (VP 34.241-242, tr. Taylor 1818, 124): 
“Epicharmus, and prior to him Pythagoras, conceived that the best dialect, as well as the 
best harmony of music, is the Doric; that the Ionic and the Aeolic participate of the chro- 
matic harmony; but that the Attic dialect is replete with this in a still greater degree. They 
were also of opinion, that the Doric dialect, which consists of vocal letters, is enharmonic.” 

126. See below n.150. Iamblichus’ version has some additional elements: first it is said that the 
person was enraged because he saw his mistress coming from the house of his rival, and 
then that he was inflamed and excited by a Phrygian song; one would think that jealousy 
would not need Phrygian aulos music to lead to violence; but the point is that the calmer 
music brings about order and moderation in general, for it changed the whole attitude and 
behavior of the affected person who previously acted without restraint and stupidly. Sextus 
Empiricus ridicules this story in Mus. 17 after recounting it in 7. 
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healing the soul by means of music that corresponds to the desired effect (by both 
strenghthening the good and leading away from a bad disposition). 

Ch. 26 gives an account of how Pythagoras discovered the musical proportions 
and concludes: "And having reduced it to a system, he delivered it to his disciples 
as subservient to every thing that is most good/beautiful (ta Kk&ÀAuoro).”125 Since, 
as we have seen, the term "kaAóc" vacillates between an aesthetic and moral mean- 
ing, both areas resound in this expression. A more explicit connection between the 
harmonic speculations and the ethical impact of music is not established at this 
point. 

In another of his works (Mysz. 3.9), Iamblichus talks about the relationship 
between music and the gods. He refers to the observation that music can be mov- 
ing (ktvtokóc) and passionate (maOnttKdc); causing or healing inordinate pas- 
sions; changing the body's conditions (kpdotc) or dispositions (Ot&0&016); either 
instigating or finishing a Bacchic frenzy or other ecstasy, and he declares that all 
these effects are physical and works of human art. The ultimate reason for a truly 
“enthusiastic,” e.g. divinely inspired effect, however, lies, according to Iamblichus, 
in a kinship (ovyyéveta) between the chorus songs, different divinities in their 
orders and powers, and the cosmic movements and sounds produced by them. 
This relationship or connection (oikgiórnç) brings about without mediation the 
presence (napovoía) of the gods; the participation, possession, and inspiration by 
the gods and their power are concomitant to the divine harmony. The other func- 
tions of music (healing, purifying) are explicitly declared as not of divine origin. 
Divine harmony does not proceed from the soul as if it belonged to her essence 
but as reminiscence of her perception of it before her union to the body, prompted 
by the similarity of particular songs. However, the text does not seem fully con- 
sistent, because if music properly belonged to the gods, how could it then, on the 
“physical” level, have the described effects without any relation, at least remote, to 
the divinities? But regardless, the point is to separate properly the natural and the 





127. See also in 29.164 (Taylor 1818, 88): "Pythagoras, however, thought that music greatly con- 
tributed to health, if it was used in a proper manner." Bodily health does not seem to be 
aimed at directly but rather by means of the healthy soul's profitable influence on the body. 
Music is for the soul what medicine is for the body (see in 25.110: “ypfjoG8at (...) tÅ povouc 
èv iatpelac taker”). About this point in Pythagoras similar Plut. De virtute morali 441e; AQ 
2.3 54.27—55.23. Provenza 2014, 112, points out that the therapeutical use of music is here 
pursued "not through eradication of an unfavourable psychic state, but through reorganisa- 
tion of it: (...) a state is not eliminated to replace it with another one, but is worked on to 
transform it, according to a process of 'harmonization—through tightening and loosening— 


in which the most suitable music for restoring equilibrium must be sought." 


128. 26.121 (tr. Taylor 1818, 65). 
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supernatural spheres and not claim direct divine intervention for every phenome- 
non. This passage, even though it deals only with the specific case of divine posses- 
sion within the context of ritual music, shows how firmly the link between music 
and cosmic-divine forces is thought of as being able to resonate in the soul—how- 
ever not due to any special interior harmonic structure of the soul but to a simple 
act of “recalling” (àvajupvrjoko). Gods become directly present in music through 
its similarity (ópotótnc) to them, represented in the harmony of the spheres? 
Again, to what degree these theories were really held by the early Pythago- 
rean school is hard to decide; retro-alimentation from Plato and later speculations 
are quite possibly present. At any rate, the correlation between divinities, cosmos, 
soul, human behavior, and music seems to be a constant in both earlier and later 
witnesses. The Pythagoreans do not seem to consider any music "bad" as such, but 
if it is to connect us with the cosmos and open up to wisdom, one would assume 
that the music used by humans should be of a kind that blends in with those 
universal principles: creating harmony, consonance, and concord, brilliant like the 
logical consistency of mathematical equations. If the Pythagoreans discovered that 
specific musical parameters are fitting to provoke or change certain states of mind 
or even body, it does not seem so impossible that they had an intuition of musical 
ethos. And if there is any truth in the claim that Pythagoras pretended to "imi- 
tate" celestial music in acoustical form and teach from there what is most good or 
beautiful, his followers can hardly have missed the bond between the aesthetical 
and the ethical, since both stem from the same root, the harmony of the cosmos.'?? 





129. It does not seem immediately obvious that the theory of divine likeness “has consider- 
able aesthetic significance,” as Mathiesen suggests (1990, 44), beyond the terms of “order” 
and “harmony.” The state of divine inspiration frees music from other functions and may 
include at times some sort of aimless contemplation of (divine) beauty, which we could call 
aesthetic; still, frenetic Bacchic dances might not quite match what we would call an aes- 
thetic experience. It is another thing to say that music as such, especially in its mathemati- 
cal underpinnings, “is the paradigm for the order of the universe. (...) This is its aesthetics" 
(id. 48). 

130. It is a common view in scholarship that ancient harmonic science was for the most part 
divorced from actual musical practice (e.g. for the case of the Pythagoreans O'Meara 2005, 
136: “Such numerical ratios may find expression in audible sounds and in instruments. 
Such sounds may remind us of a musical knowledge innate in us, but they are not the 
objects of Pythagorean music. This music is, as Proclus says in the similar case of geometry, 
a way for us of looking at ourselves, a form of self-knowledge, and approach to the structure 
of our soul." But if it so happens that specific audible music "structures" our soul in har- 
mony in one way and music in another, music must have been for the Pythagoreans more 
than a playground of mathematics, and conversely their insight into what arithmetically 
can be established as consonant and dissonant, etc., must have played a role in melopoiia, in 
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Whether a direct divine intervention ("enthusiasm"), or the work of a soul, draw- 
ing, on its own, from the “anamnesis” of a previous stage—divine powers swing 
within the musical sound and become present through it, making music, in this 
conception, so special and powerful. 


Damon"! 


The somewhat mysterious figure of Damon (or Damonides of Oea, as Aristotle calls 
him in 4th. Pol. 27.4),? appears on the horizon about half a century after Pythag- 
oras. He is often considered an important source for Plato's ideas about music and 
seems, perhaps for the first time, to have established a link between musical ethos 
and its influence on society and politics. No direct writings of his are preserved." 
From mention in ancient authors we learn that he was a renowned sophist and 
musician, teacher? and adviser (Pl. A/c. 1 118c) of Pericles to whom he taught the 
songs “with which he [Pericles] harmonized the city." According to Plutarch, 
Damon was so astute that the citizens decided to ostracize him (Plut. Nic. 6.1) for 
being a "sharp sophist" under the musician's disguise. P^ He is said to have delivered 





their music production, in order to distinguish music that is good, fitting, convenient from 
music that is not (cf. Else 1958, 87, who holds "the existence of a fifth-century doctrine, 
which affirmed a likeness or kinship between music and the soul"). This statement does not 
intend to deny the fact that the ultimate goal of education (and philosophy) for them is not 
reached through the auditive but through the study of abstract harmony as a rational order- 
ing of the soul (cf. Calcidius, In Tim. 267, 273.2-3; O'Meara 2005, 139). Rocconi 2012a, 
68, expresses with some caucion a similar view. Ritoók 2001, 60-61, sees the Pythagorean's 
achievement in having moved away from the mythological or magical understanding in 
both the mathematical and therapeutical treatment of music. 

131. See for general information and discussion: Wiliamowitz-Moellendorff 1921, 61-66; 
Richter 1961, 22-24; 33-34; Anderson 1955; id. 1966, 38-42; GMW 1.168-169; Comotti 
1989, 30-32; Wallace 1991; West 1992, 246-247; Neubecker 1994, 130-131; Hagel Forth- 
coming, 1-8; most recently Wallace 2015 (I have not yet been able to review this volume). 

132. Wallace 1991, 50, holds that the phrase "Damon, son of" was omitted due to a transmission 
error. Plut. Per. 9 quotes Aristotle already with that "faulty" reading. 

133. Most references to his life and doctrine are collected in DK 37. 

134. According to Isoc. 15.235, he was the most prudent (gpovipwtatoc) among the citi- 
zens. Plut. Per. 4 says Damon or Pythocleides was Pericles’ “liberal arts" teacher ("t&v 
povotkàv"). 

135. Olympiodorus, In Alcibiade 137.20-138.11, quoted from Wallace 1991, 50. 

136. Plut. Per. 4: "áxpoc coqiotijc." This testimony seems to stand against the possibility 
that "Damon may have had no political aims of his own" (Barker 2005, 66). Plutarch 
gives as reasons for Damon's expulsion that he was greatly involved in (political) issues 


(yeyaAonpéáypov) and supported tyranny (quXovópavvoc). Plut. Arist. 1.7 spins it slightly 
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a speech before the Areopagus about the importance of music in education (Phld. 
4.34 D148.1—5)." Plato makes cursory references to Damon in Laches,'** and in the 
Republic Socrates invokes him as an authority in two instances.’ According to one 


source, Damon was even Socrates’ teacher (Diog. Laert. 2.5.19). 


Scholars disagree about the exact content of Damon's musical theory. How 


much credit we can give him for ideas attributed to him by other authors, and how 


much of Plato's exposition on musical theory is really Damonian are subjects of 


critical debate. Damon certainly recognized the ethical implications of musical 


parameters (which he may well have inherited from the Pythagoreans), but if it is 


true that he invented a form of the Lydian mode (the "slacked" or “lower-pitched”: 


"éraveiwévrc") and taught all of the other harmoniat, then it is questionable that 





137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


differently by saying he was too much of a thinker (“ppoveiv eivat mepittdc”), which prob- 
ably means that he was dangerously smart and as such too well connected to political 
realities. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 27.4, referred to also in Plut. Per. 9) supports the political 
indictment. Comotti 1989, 30, dates his exile at 444-443 BC and surmises as a reason that 
he induced Pericles to spend much money on building the Odeum. Wallace 2004 argues 
that part of the reason for Damon's ostracism lies in his musical innovation, parallel to 
other cases of reported sanctions against musicians, especially in Sparta (see above). 

'The debate about this speech and its value is summarized in Richter 1961, 23; see more 
recently Wallace 1991, 33-42, who argues against the historical possibility of a real speech 
in Damon's time. 

180d: for being both the most accomplished musician and a worthy companion for young 
men), 197d: Socrates calls him a “good companion" and a very capable sophist; and 200a-b: 
an ironical reference from the mouth of Laches. 

Pl. Resp. 400c: about a detailed ethical analysis of rhythmical patterns; and Resp. 424b-c: 
about the negative political impact of changing musical style. 

As Wallace 1991, 32, points out, it is almost imposible to distinguish what Damon himself 
taught from what was developed by his school. For our purpose, this distinction is negli- 
gible. Most of the more recent studies strive to distinguish carefully between Damonian 
and Platonian elements (e.g. Pagliara 2000, 206-210, and others quoted in our footnotes). 
Comotti makes no distinction between Damon’s and Plato’s views. 

Ps.-Plut. Mus. 16.1136e; cf. Procl. In R. 1.61.19; Wallace 1991, 48. The exegetical prob- 
lem of attributing the invention of the Lydian mode to Damon is discussed in Pagliara 
2000, 173-175 (with n. 43). Barker 2005, 67, based on AQ 1.9/19.2-3, argues in favor of 
attributing to Damon also the ethical theory of the harmoniat, even though his name is not 
mentioned in that context in the Republic (so also Neubecker 1994, 130). Hagel Forth- 
coming, 7-8, objects that Damon may not have possessed any actual theory about this and 
that Plato seems to discredit Damon somewhat by means of irony; he concludes: "the text 
of the Republic does not support the notion of a full-fledged Damonian ethos theory; the 
contrary is true.” Hagel also questions seriously the identification of Aristides’ harmoniai 


with those of Plato' time (id. 3-5). Rossi 1988 had already argued that Damon derived the 
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Damon censured the harmoniai on the grounds of their ethical distinction in the 


way Socrates does in Plato's Republic, neither does there seem to be any evidence 


that Damon developed a theory of mimésis or of an analysis of the soul.!? Accord- 


ing to Anderson, he differs from Plato by his openness to innovation as opposed 


to static perfection, by his greater tolerance of pleasure, and by adding that music 


trains not only in manliness but also in justice.'? Both Plato and Damon share the 


conviction that musical elements may possess ethical value and that changes in 


music may have a political impact. A deeper connection of Damon to the Pythag- 


oreans seems improbable. 


144 

Damons views regarding musical ethos can be gathered in three points;!? 

* Music is the product of a special kind of movement in the soul and reflects 
this movement.!^é 





142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 
146. 


different 4armoniai with their é¢hé from the symposia as the most convenient (or possible) 
place where these were being tried out. Damon may have gathered these from observation; 
to what detail he entered into theoretical description we cannot know. 

Cf. Barker 2005, 70-71; Anderson 1955, 89, 100, includes the idea of mimésis because he 
accepts a reference from Aristides Quintilianus, see n. 147 below. 

Anderson 1966, 75-81; 241 n. 22; 161-162 (with reference to Phld. Mus. 1.13 D22); cf. 
further Phld. Mus. 3.77 (as in DK 37 B4 and Wiliamowitz-Moellendorff 1921, 63-64) 
D22.12-15/100.37-45. Anderson (id. 79 and again 162) paraphrases Philodemus: “Had 
Plato claimed that music conduces to justness we should ask for proof”—I believe Leg. 
664b does imply some of this; see also below (n. 494 in the section on Phld.). I would, 
therefore, not go as far as Anderson in declaring this "the most direct single clash" 
between Damon and Plato (already in Anderson 1955, 97), for the ethos of harmonia can 
hardly be reduced to one virtue only. Ptolemy found another solution for incorporating 
justice (see p. 244). 

'This assessment hinges in part on the extent to which Aristides Quintilianus reflects 
Damonian thought (Scháfke 1937, for example, sees a strong relation while most recent 
scholars rather disbelieve it). See Richter 1961, 23-24; Anderson 1966, 242 n. 26; Wallace 
1991, 51-53, who shows how (neo) Platonic thinkers later incorporated Damon’s theory, 
which then led to the misconception that Damon himself had been part of the Pythag- 
orean tradition. Rossi 1988, 240, stresses the "experimental" approach that Damon most 
probably took —, which would link him more to Aristotle than with Pythagoras (even 
though, as we have seen, Pythagoras may have reached some conclusions from observation 
as well). Cf. also Pelosi 2010, 30 n. 36. 

Cf. GMW 1.69 and 2.383 n. 143. 

This applies if Ath. 628c-d and AQ 2.14/80.23-81.3 are representing Damon’s theory 
correctly, which Barker 2005 affirms and Wallace 1991 and Hagel Forthcoming reject 
because both texts speak only of “those around Damon" (“oi mepi Adpwva”, which Gulick 
(for Ath.), Lord 1982, 206, and Ritoók 201, 63, misleadingly translate with “Damon and 
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e Rhythms and Zarmoniai can be classified according to an ethos that they 
express." An analysis of the Aarmoniai and rhythms reveals the elements on 
which their affinities with different character types depend. 

e Musical forms (1pómo1) are never changed without [changes in] the greatest 
political laws (Pl. Resp. 424c). Accordingly, music presents an important 
influential or educational tool that can be used to achieve definite political 
objectives. 


Damon, or at the very least his followers, hold that songs with positive character- 
istics (e.g. &AevOépioc, Kahdc) form souls with precisely those qualities, while neg- 
ative ones produce the opposite. Something similar applies to dance movements 
(Ath. 628c-d)!—a clear testimony for a correspondence between aesthetics and 
ethos—as is underscored by the story, immediately following in Athenaeus, about 
someone who proved himselfunfit for marriage through an improper dance. Ritoók 
shows well how Damon brings the Pythagorean idea of cosmic order "down to 
earth" and makes it a tool of creating an individual and communal order as ethos, 
and how this confers social, even political importance on music education.'? A 
fragment from Philodemus (Mus. 1.13 D22) has Damon teaching that song and 
cithara playing exercises boys in manliness, moderation, and justice. This would 





his school"). But the ideas exposed in these references at least correspond to the tenets 
expressed in Plato's Republic, whatever that may mean in relation to Damon. 

147. Barker (in GMW 1.69) assumes that Damon identified harmonic ethos not by means of 
qualitative mathematical rationales (such as interval proportions) according to Pythago- 
rean tradition, but along the lines of a qualitative ethical (particularly: male-female) classi- 
fication of notes, just as Aristides Quintilianus does it (Mus. 2.14/79). Hagel Forthcoming, 
5—6, is very skeptical about attributing Aristides’ gender-classification to Damon—but the 
absence of other authors’ mentioning of such an attribution is an argumentum e silentio 
while Plato does show traces of such a theory (e.g. Pl. Leg. 802d-e; see also GMW 2.470 
n. 71 and Pelosi 2010, 47—48). 

148. “ev ópyrjoet Kai Mopeia xaAóv Lev eboynuoocvvr kai xóopoc, aioypov dé atakia Kai TO 
Qoptikóv/in dance and walk, beautiful [is] gracefulness and good order, ugly however [is] 
disorder and what is vulgar." Ritoók 2001, 63-64, compares two possible interpretations of 
this passage: music is either both product of the soul and influencing it (thus creating an 
ethical harmony between souls engaged in the same music), or only the reflection of the 
soul’s ethos. In either case, the origin of music is now explained psychologically, no longer 
mythically (the Muse). Despite the title of his essay, referring to Damon's place in aesthet- 
ical thinking, I disagree with Ritoók when he claims that Damon did not speak of beauty 
(“von Schönheit spricht auch Damon nicht,” p. 65); we need to remember that for a Greek the 
terms "kaAóc" and "kóopoc" cannot be conceived without an aesthetical association. 


149. Ritoók 2001, 64-65. 
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again imply a positive (morally and socially relevant) effect of music in general, 
even though this passage does not consider any differentiation in types of music. 
The story that Damon brought youngsters, drunken and mad from Phrygian au/os 
music, to their senses by changing the mode to Dorian, elsewhere attributed to 
Pythagoras, ?? may be considered apocryphal, but it shows a clear link between the 
ethical and therapeutic functions of music. Still, whatever use of music Damon 
considered positive and to be officially promoted, he might not have found univer- 
sal agreement, if his expulsion from the city had anything to do with his political 
employment of music. 
Barker summarizes Damon’s achievement as follows: 


Damon’s work was important and original because it provided, for the first time so 
far as we know, precise technical descriptions of the structures on which the music 
of that period was based, and because in correlating each structure with specific 
ethical and aesthetic characteristics it reduced the vague descriptions and haphazard 
associations found in the poetic tradition to systematic and intelligible order. If 
Plato exploited it in the cause of a moral crusade, that is no reason for supposing 
that Damon did so too. 


Even if there is no evidence that Damon clearly declared specific musical elements 
"good" or “bad,” his role is historically crucial because he developed a framework, 
which enabled Plato and later authors to describe and explain the ethical impact 
of music in a systematic way and to formulate concrete educational objectives and 
procedures based on this framework. 





150. It is told in Gal. De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 5.453, see DK 37 A 8, and slightly dif- 
ferent in Mart. Cap. 9.926 (“ebrios iuvenes. .. modulorum gravitate perdomuit; quippe tibicini 
spondeum canere iubens temulentae dementiam perturbationis infregit/he fully domesticated 
drunk adolescents by the depth of tunes; he naturally broak the madness of drunk com- 
motion as he commanded a piper to perform a spondee"). See about the scholarly discus- 
sion Neubecker 1994, 19, with n. 57; also Wallace 1991, 48. Attribution to Pythagoras 
in Iambl. VP 25.112; Quint. 1.10.32; Sext. Emp. Mus. 8, 23; see also above n. 126. The 
confusion of the protagonist here does throw a hint at some perceived closeness between 


Damon and Pythagoras; however, the authors attributing the story to Damon are late. 


151. 2005, 71. 
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Plato"? 


Plato’s position on music in general and musical ethos in particular is outlined for 
the most part in the Republic and the Laws. Although his ideas on music are not 
very systematically developed in his dialogue-narrative that as a whole has a differ- 
ent general scope, its distinct and controversial statements and implications have 
challenged philosophers and musicians ever since. His theory has frequently been 
summarized and commented on.’ I hope to present a coherent picture of Plato’s 
position regarding musical ethos that reviews some of the more recent scholar- 
ship and serves for future discussion. Despite Hagel's justified admonition not to 
identify indiscriminately Plato with Socrates or other speakers featured in his dia- 
logues, I still believe that Plato agrees, at least for the most part, with what he has 
Socrates and the “Athenian” expound in the Republic and in the Laxws.^ Much of 
what differs in the Laws from the Republic in terms of legislation on music—apart 
from its being a reaction to possible criticism against his restrictive attitude in 
the Republic—can be explained by the different pedagogical objectives. The works 


need to be read together as mutually complementary. 





152. The two main text referenced in this section are the Republic: text: OCT (Slings) 2003; text 
and tr.: Shorey 1935/1937; Emlyn-Jones/Preddy 2013; tr. (excerpts) and comm.: GMW 
1.127-140; and the Laws: text: OCT (Burnett) 1922; text and tr.: Bury 1926; tr. (excperts) 
and comm.: GMW 1.141-163. 

153. It is perhaps the most prominent, at times the only one mentioned in today's handbooks 
on music theory, psychology, or therapy, e.g. Wigram/Pedersen/Bonde 2002, 17-18, and 
Bloom's analysis in his work of 1987, which is triggered by Plato's considerations. 

154. E.g. Moutsopoulos 1959/2002 (esp. 224-407); Anderson 1966, 64-110; Zoltai 1970, 
30-35; GMW 1.124-163; Neubecker 1994, 132-133; Pelosi 2010. The great amount of 
secondary literature about Plato and music does not allow for an adecuate appreciation 
of all existing interpretations here. I am discussing some issues of greater relevance in the 
footnotes but had to refrain from more in order not to supercharge the text with side tracks. 

155. Hagel Forthcoming, 9-10; see about my point Beardsley 1975, 31. 

156. Barker 2005 discusses in depth similarities and differences between references to musical 
ethos in earlier dialogues (in the mouth of interlocutors other than Socrates) and his two 
main works. One has to take into consideration the nature of the earlier dialogues and 
their different aims, which explains what is lacking in them in comparison to the later 
works. It seems to me, however, that the assumptions about a different viewpoint of Plato 
in earlier times are almost all based on argumenta e silentio. I think it is remarkable enough 
that dialogues concerned with quite different problems refer to musical ethos at all, with 
ideas rather similar to what later will become a more systematic theory in the Republic. 
When Barker (on p. 60) contrasts Laches (in La. 188c-d) who “seems to find it just as 
natural as Protagoras does to apply musical descriptions to people and their lives" with 
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The “Ethical Triangle" in Plato's Educational System 


Plato treats music with a very specific objective: to define its role in the integral for- 
mation to be provided for the guardians of his ideal State (Republic) and for its citi- 
zens in general (Laws). The educational value of music, as the softening correlative 
to the hardening effect of gymnastics (Resp. 410c-412a, 441e-442a), stems from 
the ability of the human soul to be shaped and impressed according to what it per- 


ceives, >” 


and this susceptibility is held to be the greater the younger a person is— 
thus one comes to prefer what one grows up with (Leg. 802c-d). Plato establishes 
his general pedagogical procedure in Resp. 376e-377c and develops the rule that 
bad examples are to be avoided first for the “text” (Adyoc) part of povotkn.* From 
398c onward, he applies this to melody/mode (“tò nepì cfi; tpónov Kai ue) Ov 
Aoutov”) or áppovía,? in 399c-e to instruments, and in 399e-401a to rhythm, all 
of which are supposed to "follow" the text (lyrics), i.e. to depend on and support 
the text by showing corresponding characteristics (398d). T'his line of dependence 
is then extended to the correspondence between text (Aé& and Aóyoc)!9 and the 





their "complete absence from most of Plato's early writings," there are still the very dia- 
logues written by Plato in which he attribute musical metaphors to speeches by Laches and 
Protagoras. 

157. For the correlation between music and the soul the reason is given in 77. 47c: harmony 
is akin to the movements of the soul ("ovyyeveic £yovoa popac tais ëv ñv tis wuxñc 
meptodoic”); cf. also 90c-d and our discussion of the topic further below. 

158. The reader is reminded of the wider meaning of this term as explained in ch. 1. 

159. The use of this term in Plato is not fully clear; see GMW 1.130 n. 18, 163-168. Barker 
understands it in the context as an "organization of pitches" or, in 2005, 23-24, a mod- 
ello di accordatura [pattern of attunement], which "gives a melody the ethically relevant 
features." He emphasizes (also on p. 29) that in Plato the ethos of a particular melody 
stems from the structures underlying it, just as the morality of a person's actions depends 
on the disposition of his or her soul, in other words, on *virtue". See also Barker 2007, 
308-327. 

160. "Aé&c" signifying more the exterior presentation (diction, style, etc.) of the speech/lan- 
guage, while "Aóyoc" in this context refers to the text regarding its content. For a more 
detailed distinction see Barker 2005, 32, n. 11. The equivocity of "Aóyoc" is discussed e.g. 
in Theon 72.24-73.15 (Lawlor 1979, 47—48). 
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ethos of the soul;!% actually, all the arts? are ptprpata (expressions) “ow@povoc 
te kai &ya009 r(Oovc/of a sound mind and of good ethos" (401a). All of these 
are good or bad in direct connection to the soul's ñ0oç;!% therefore, anything that 
is bad in any art needs to be kept from adolescents. Conversely, they ought to be 
exposed to everything good/beautiful and graceful (kaAóc; eboyriuev) so that they 
acquire similarity, friendship, and consonance (ópoiótrc; qua; ovupwvia) with 
the good/beautiful Aóyoc (400d; cf. Pré. 326a-c)—for the goal of music is the 
love of what is good/beautiful: “Set 6 nov veAevráv Ta povotkà eic TA TOD Ko) o 
épwttka” (403c). 

Plato presents a concrete canon of virtues or habits of the soul that he 
wants music to foster, among which manliness, self-control (or moderation), 





161. What is meant by "ethos of the soul" becomes clear in 400e: eirjfeia. (the LSJ defini- 
tion "goodness of heart" is not felicitous for this context), but properly understood: every- 
thing should follow "tjv oç &Àn0@c ed Te koi Kade TO rjQoc kareckevaopévrv Sidvoiay” 
(“thought”—the intermediate between reason and perception, see Horn/Rapp 2002, 105- 
106; in contrast to "ávota" right before), so the tr. is: “thought that has provided itself truly 
well and beautifully with rj9oc." Even though ñ8oç may be unconscious, as Plato points out 
later (402a-c; cf. Leg. 653b), in itself, due to its ethical “content,” it is based on a “thought” 
or rational principle that at least the educators should understand (see Leg. 654c-e), in line 
with the Aóyoc,—the principle of the proper order. 


» 


162. Plato usees here "órnpuovpyto;" literally "craftsmanships," and includes everything from 
poetry to architecture, even weaving. 

163. Cf. also 654e-655b; Leg. 668a (“povoicty ye nàoáv qapev sikacuküv te eivai Kai 
ptpntucrv/all music, we say, is representative and mimetic”); 668b; 798d (“ta mepi vob 
pvOnobc Kai tácav povotkr|v ŠoTtv TPOTOV pippata DeXrtóvov kai xeipóvov àvOponov/ 
what concerns rhythms and all music are expressions of the manners of the best and the 
worst men"). About “mimetic,” see the corresponding section below. 

164. Plato consistently adds the prefixes å- (or kako-) and eù- to the terms in question. 

165. In the Laws, Plato pursues a different path by distinguishing the éthé according to sex and 
social status (free or slave) (669c-d), probably because he now talks about the education 


»&« 


of all people, not just of the (male) guardians in the city. “Female” (or “soft,” “ordered,” 
"moderate") features are fully rejected in the Republic and in the Laws obviously allowed for 
women, but it seems that music reflecting ethos linked to “lamentation” remains excluded 
or at least very restricted (800d—e)—the reasons for this are further explained in Resp. 
603c-605c. Anderson 1966, 80 with 90-91, calls for caution against relating the sexual 
classification of music to the system that we find in Aristides Quintilianus (who attri- 
butes it to Damon), but see a similar concept reported in Ath. 14.628d (in a *Damonian" 


context). 
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gracefulness, and a free and noble mind stand out. In order to achieve these, certain 


166 


select Aarmoniai (Dorian and Phrygian),'® various rhythms (not specified), and 





166. There is a long debate about why Plato accepted Phrygian, a traditionally ecstatic and 
frenetic mode (associated with Dionysius whom Plato even choses as patron of the elders’ 
musical “council” in Leg. 666b), to which he here attributes quite different qualities. Ander- 
son, after reviewing some of the discussion, points at a changed practice in Athens in 
which "ecstasy had disappeared" (1966, 108, quoting Winnington-Ingram, and 129). 
Hagel Forthcoming, 9-11, argues that the inclusion of Phrygian by "Socrates" might have 
been a deliberate simplification introduced in an ironic way by Plato who would later, 
in the Laws, favor the idea of an assessment of music by experienced aged citizens. But 
since this “adequate musical judgment” would be acquired by “proper education,” Hagel 
rightly senses that this would make “the whole point regrettably circular” (id. 13); and that 
makes one wonder whether Plato was really devoid of any clear idea on what reality such 
judgments should be based upon. Pagliara 2000, 210, might aim at the right direction by 
bringing up the specific objective of the Republic, the formation of the guardians, which 
requires different criteria than the wider educational goal in the Laws. Gostoli 2007, 28-34, 
suggests, based on Phdr. 244d-e, that Plato tries to preserve the option of a “cathartic” Dio- 
nysian rite; her otherwise ingenious theory seems to falter for not explaining why this very 
"scrupulo religioso" (34) should not have induced Plato to maintain also the aulos, which was 
equally essential to these rites as she herself relates (33, based on Cri. 54d where the aulos 
is mentioned explicitly, but not the Phrygian mode, cf. Tartaglini 2001, 298). For further 
theories see e.g. Busse 1928, 40 n. 1 (Plato wants to educate warriors who need resilience 
in the battle—Aristotle does not have this in mind when he rejects the Phrygian); Koller 
1954, 22; Lord 1978, 203-219 (who thinks that Dorian is pacific and Phrygican warlike), 
and, in response, Tartaglini 2001 who offers the most complex explanation by establishing a 
link between the cathartic effect of the Phrygin armonia with the need of the guardians to 
be free-willed (kovotoc, 399c). But serious problems remain. For instance, Plato describes 
the ethos of the Phrygian harmonia not as the result of a cathartic experience (through some 
sort of divine madness) induced by this harmonia, but as the ethos of the harmonia itself, 
which consists in imitating the sounds of a person in the state of the desired ethos, just as 
he does with the Dorian. If Plato takes a positive stand towards some sort of catharsis else- 
where, this does not prove that he envisions it as part of the guardians' education for which 
we would expect him to be more explicit. Apparently, not even his disciples understood him 
in this way). Besides, other authors have stated Plato's suspicion of praeter-rational realities 
(e.g. Anderson, see below n. 229; Halliwell 2002, 73). 

Some deeper anthropological reflection would also be required: Tartaglini speaks of the 
will as “virtù acquisibile attraverso la paideia” (2001, 305); if the underlined word means “vir- 
tue,” we must remember that the will is a spiritual faculty (along with the intellect), not a 
virtue; if it means “power,” it still remains unclear what sort of maniacal purification should 
form “willpower” as a stable condition of rational self-control to endure hardships (such an 
effect does not seem to be mentioned in Phdr. 244d, which Tartaglini calls at witness; the 
context of augury and purification from illnesses is something quite different)—especially 
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few instruments (lyre and cithara)“ that naturally convey them are required, with 


the resulting simplicity and stability within both the musical and the poetical rep- 


ertoire. Plato conversely rejects harmoniai and rhythms of different ethos (thren- 


odic and convivial or “soft”), innovations, variations, and mixtures that confuse or 


corrupt the ethical import of story and music.’ 


It is important to notice that, in Plato’s conception, the above-mentioned 


value levels one and three are fused together, but without losing the sense for their 


distinctness:!^ for him, the ethos of a persons soul depends on the value of both 





167. 


168. 


169. 


if it is a simple tune in Phrygian played on a cithara without au/os. It does not help try- 
ing to reintroduce the once excluded aulos through the back door with the simple term 
"katavAéo" in Resp. 411a (Plato here makes a hypothetical consideration to explain psy- 
chological processes) or Leg 790d-791b (which is not the context of guardian education, 
see also below n. 179). 

For the discussion of what music Plato deemed good or bad, the question of what to do 

with the label "Phrygian" here is less relevant than the ethos he seeks to promote; on the 
other hand, if the Phrygian harmonia in its “enthusiastic” form were considered beneficial 
for the purpose of paideia, this would have important consequences and would separate 
him further from Aristotle who explicitly did not suggest such things for the education of 
children (cf. below n. 352). For these and other reasons, I am not prepared to decide con- 
clusively in favor of any of these attempts of interpreting Plato's inclusion of the Phrygian 
harmonia. 
Apollo (standing for the lyre/cithara) is preferred over Marsyas (aulos; Resp. 399e). Barker 
2005, 29, notes that Plato rejects the aulos and other instruments not because of their 
tone-qualities, as we might expect, but because of their ability to play different harmoniat. 
We should specify that the point is that they can apparently be played a7 once, within the 
same piece and without need of re-tuning as a string instrument would require—all in line 
with the criticism of "variety" and undue "mixing" of modal patterns as voiced also in other 
authors (see the previous section on the New Music). 

About dance, related to rhythm and postures, not much is said in the Republic; it receives 
more attention in the Laws. 

E.g. the “crossbreeding” of genres, cf. Leg. 700a-b; Comotti 1989, 7-8; 31-32. Barker 
(GMW 1.124, 128 n. 13) observes here an implicit criticism of the “modernistic” trends as 
initiated by Timotheus, even though they had been around for quite some time when the 
Republic was written; such criticism is more explicit in Leg. 660a—e; 669b-670a. This "new 
music," so Plato, "stimulates emotions and passions upsetting to a man's rational equilib- 
rium" (in the words of Comotti 1989, 38). 

See, for instance, expressions such as "eb te xai kaA dc" in 400e or "kaAóc te kåyaðóç” in 
402a; translating in these paragraphs "kaAóc" simply with “beautiful” and "aioypóc" with 
"ugly" obscures therefore the wider range of these concepts across the three value levels. In 
Leg. 653b-c, Plato uses "ápetr]" for the positive, which education stirs up in a child's soul. 
Barker develops a similar point about the meaning of “eddppootoc” and its opposite in 
GMW 1.134-135 n. 40: there are no morally neutral musical laws. 
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the aesthetic and the moral influences that flow from the arts, but especially from 
music, because "rhythm and melody sink most deeply into the inner part of the 
soul and most strongly take hold of it," and because education in music provides 
the capacity to discern good and bad, both aesthetically and morally: the person 
educated in musical taste has acquired an interior familiarity (oiketótrc) with the 
Aóyoc (meaning here something like “reason for good and bad;" cf. Leg. 653a-c), 
even prior to conscious understanding. The point is particularly clear in Leg. 654b- 
d: someone well educated (ó kah@c nenouóevpévoc) not only sings and dances well 
(xak@c¢—in the aesthetic sense) but also good [songs and dances] (kaa) (in the 
moral sense). Hereby we notice that ethos prevails over aesthetics: to administer 
properly (ixavac bmnpeteiv) voice and body, without delight in good and hatred 
for the bad, counts as less educated than to keep up correctly (katop8odv) delight 
and hatred even though one cannot keep up voice and body perfectly correct. 
What exactly is expressed by the musical parameters remains somewhat 
obscure. It is hard for us to imagine what sorts of utterings, produced by someone 
hit by bad fortune, the Dorian harmonia should be imitating, and how such music 
should then form the soul to instinctively recognize what is good and beautiful.’ 
Socrates/Plato exonerates himself of further explanation by referring to Damon 
for details when it comes to discussing the correspondence between rhythm and 
ethos. But whatever Plato has in mind, we can grasp his principle: the nature of 
musical sound agrees with the "content" it expresses (or as it is conveyed by the 
accompanying text), and this agrees with the ethos of the soul. These three ends 
of the "ethical triangle," as we could call it, will always have the same value, good 
or bad,! which can be initiated from any angle: bad content will find its expres- 
sion (eikwv) in bad music and shape a bad state of the soul, and the reverse for 
the good, and the state of the soul, good or bad, will accept only content and music 





170. *uáXicta katadve_etat eic TO évróc TÅG Wuxñç 6 Te puOpóc kai áppovía, Kai &ppopievéorara 
dntetat abtiic” (Resp. 401d); cf. “...iva tiv àv peh@v pipnow tijv ed xai tiv kakàg 
pepipnpévrv, Ev oic ra8npaotv Stav woxt yiyvytat (...)/so that the mimésis of the songs, 
having represented in a good way and in a bad, whenever the soul undergoes passions in/ 
through them (...)” (Leg. 812c). 

171. Barker 2005, 22, illustrates the general idea with the music of a military march, which 
would not “follow” the words of a lullaby. Further examples are given in Leg. 669c—670a, 
but it remains to be seen how it comes about that musical elements can convey these éthé. 

172. An illustration of harmful imitation is given for pitch and rhythm of speech in 397b-398b, 


despite its attractiveness for boys, teachers, and the crowd. 
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fitting to it." Plato does not directly discuss the case of attempting to combine 
good music with bad content or vice-versa—this he would have considered sim- 
ply an absurdity and not appropriate (&mnpenjc/áperpoc);"* it would break the 
synchrony of the triangle with certainly no profit for the state of the soul. Since 
Plato's approach is guided by an educational ideal, he begins the triangle from the 
angle of the soul by chosing content (virtues) considered beneficial for it!” and 
requires musicians to design their /armoniai, rhythms, and instruments in ways 
that express the content's ethos (Resp. 401b-d; Leg. 660a; 661c). As a consequence, 
an affinity, even love (Époc), towards all things and persons that are kaAoí grows in 
the soul of the young people formed this way."* 





173. This order is taken up again in Leg. 658e—660a and 802a-e: the wise elders decide accord- 
ing to their properly formed taste and pleasure what music is to be considered good. 

174. The debate in Aristophanes about adequate music seems to reflect this problem: modern 
dramatists are criticized for an improper musical rendering of text. Examples for improper 
or senseless (&Aoyoc) combinations are given in Leg. 669c-d (which has a historical back- 
ground, cf. 700a—701b); “bad” is here not the musical elements in themselves but the unfit- 
ting context in which they are used. 

175. For that purpose, Plato undertakes his strict censorship of the poetic tradition in 377b—-398b. 
Similar Leg. 660a. 

176. Plato describes this “right/true love" (p8d¢ čpwç) in Resp. 402d—403b as being directed, 
in a self-controlled (ow@pdvwe) and “musical” (uououc@cç) way, towards what is well-or- 
dered (kóopioç) and good/beautiful (kaAóc), in contrast to excessive pleasure (ñóovñ 
oneppáAXovoa), lust (pic) madness (pavía) and licentiousness (àkoAaoía) like the love 
related to Aphrodite (cf. the “vulgar” [návónpoc] Aphrodite in Xen. Symp. 8.910). Con- 
sequently, signs of improper love carry the blame of ápovoía (lack of music/taste) and 
&netpokaAía (ignorance of the good/beautiful). To love that which ought to be loved is also 
a topic of Leg. 653a-654a and considered the content of education as given by Apollo and 
the Muses. Problems can arise because the most just life does not always seem to be the the 
most pleasant, so that people, especially children, need to be induced to the truth by poetry 
and music (Leg. 661e-664c). The nature and significance of “acquired taste” due to habit 
and enjoyment is developed further in Leg. 655a-656b. 
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CONTENT 
(AÓvoc) 
Text 
(story line, 
values, etc.) 









ETHOS 


(rj8oc) 
(good or bad) 






EXPRESSION SOUL 
(eik@v) (\puxn) 
Music (emotions, 
(melody, character, 
rhythm, etc.) etc.) 





Figure 3-1. The ethical triangle. 


The Proper Measure 


One principle at work behind all of this is that of the "proper measure," also called 
the "golden mean." Plato, rather than speaking in absolute terms, seeks to balance 
out different forces in order to achieve an integrated equilibrium—not only here, 
but in many other parts of his work.” This is pertinent to our discussion in two 
ways: first, through the decadence caused by excessive food (403e-404e) and too 
much “soft” music (411a-c) or gymnastics (411c-e)—moderation in each field is 
required—,, and, second, through the above-mentioned correlation between music 
and gymnastics, which, eliciting opposite effects on both body and soul, together 
will forge a harmoniously fine-tuned personality.’ Each exercise, left alone and 





177. Aristotle uses this principle more systematically, above all (but not exclusively) in his ethical 
theory. For a systematic treatment of the principle of the “mean” in Plato and Aristotle and 
its philosophical significance, see Kramarz 2000. 

178. Both Anderson 1966, 94-95, and Barker 2005, 50, note that Plato at one place links music’s 
influence to the soul and gymnstic’s to the body (Resp. 376e; Leg. 795d-e) while elsewhere 
he emphasizes either practice’s importance for the soul (Resp. 410c). In this there need 
not be seen a contradiction. Naturally, gymnastics is the exercise of the body, and music is 
foremost spiritual (while dance is the area where both overlap). Just previous to the latter 
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pursued to an extreme,'” would result either in cowardice, a choleric tempera- 


ment, rudeness, discontent, and weak spirit,'*° or in harshness, violence, igno- 


rance, and gracelessness.'*! Therefore, even the previously discarded wailing-tunes 





179. 


180. 


181. 


passage, Plato discusses the interdependence between soul and body and how the soul 
guarantees the well-being of the body (Resp. 403d-409e). Hence, it is logical that he now 
addresses the effect of gymnastics on the soul, without which a proper understanding of 
either discipline’s function in view of the final objective, the harmonious personality, cannot 
be reached, since the soul, calibrated by both disciplines, ultimately guarantees the proper 
treatment and state of health of the body. 

In Leg. 631e-632c and 634a-635d, Plato uses the principle of fine-tuning to balance out 
pain and pleasure (and other extremes); cf. also Ti. 88b-c (balance between body and soul, 
study and exercise, as a condition for being rightly called kaÀóç and &ya06c). There is even 
a "best" music for a herd of sheep, which the herdsman will sing and play (P/t. 268b). 
Notice that Plato is aware of a magical lure within the softening effect of certain tunes; see 
the verb ^xqAéo" (charm, bewitch”) in Resp. 411b, describing how someone can be drawn 
in too much. Interestingly, Plato suggests elsewhere (Leg. 659e; 664b-c) a positive use of 
musical enchantment (161) in order to provide ovp@wvia and acceptance of the truth 
(that happiness lies in justice) in children’s souls. A similar case is Leg. 790d—791b where a 
lullaby is described in terms of a pehwdia “casting down a charm like a flute" (katavAéw), 
combined with a rocking movement, on frightened and sleepless infants, with an effect, 
which is compared to calming down those affected by Corybantic or Bacchic frenzy. But 
what has the soothing effect here? This passage is sometimes used to prove a homoeo- 
pathic approach in Plato and that Corybantic frenzy was also used for healing madness 
(cf. Ustinova 1998, 509 and Gostoli/Tartaglini as quoted in n. 166), but the text does 
not support this interpretation, which would also contradict all that Plato says elsewhere 
about the effects of music on the soul. Plato speaks of a "remedy" against what is caused by 
Corybantism (ai epi tà tov Kopufávrov idpata 1eXob0at) and emphasizes clearly the 
exterior movement (&&o0ev ktvnotc), which rules over (kpatéw) the interior one of fear 
and frenzy and overcomes the madness of those who dance and play aulos. Frenzy is not 
defeated by more frenzy but by tranquilizing movement; and the aulos, which elsewhere 
is seen as precisely the cause for frenzy (Cri. 54d; cf. Anderson 1966, 64 & 235 n.1), does 
not seem to play a role in the remedy (despite the term “katavAéw” used in the context of 
the mother's voice, which here could also be understood simply as "casting a spell through 
musical sound" without need to force the etymology of the word). I venture to disagree 
with Anderson's reading of the text (1966, 65, but see 237 n. 4 on a reference to Plutarch 
about tranquilizing by a change of mode). 

This corresponds to the cliché of the “effeminate” musician (cf. in Symp 179d-e the con- 
trast Orpheus-Achilles) and some general scorn for music (see GMW 1.24 with references 
to Hom. IZ 3.54; 24.261). 

Plato, relying more on common observation, does not offer a psychological explanation for 
these effects, less so because only later are the parts of the soul introduced systematically 
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could prompt a healthy result on the "Ovnóc"? by means of the best-measured 
(uetptwtatoc) and most proper (tpoorjkovroc)'? blend (kpácic) of tightening and 
loosening (tension and relaxation) in both disciplines (411a-412a).!5^ This applies 
also to the soul itself which, according to Plato, has three areas, the "passionate" 
(Ovposióric, or 9vpóc), the "philosophical" (piAdcogov, or Aóyoc), and the desires 
(émOvpicat). The proper interior order entails, on the level of the individual and 
of the soul, the rule of reason over passion and that of both over the desires. The 
constructive cooperation of Ovpóc with Aóyoc is guaranteed through its proper 
measuring, or "attuning," by means of physical and musical education respectively, 
evening out the extremes? (Resp. 439d—442b). 

This then, according to Plato, is the "absolutely most musical and well-harmo- 
nized” person, much more so than a good string-tuner/*^—a comment that proves 





and even then without the level of precision and acumen of Aristotle's De Anima and Nico- 
machean Ethics. 

182. See further below about the anthropological context of this term. Concerning the difficulty 
arising from this apparent contradiction see below n. 352. 

183. This concept is also important for Platos view of what is beautiful, see 420d: “tà 
npoor|kovra ékdorotc d&roóióóvrec TO GAOV kaAóv noroŬpev/as we give to each what is 
proper, we render the whole beautiful" (see further Phdr. 264c about the proper proportion 
of the parts to each other and to the whole). 

184. The proper ethos requires, therefore, the ideal measure (or, in the case of music, also qual- 
ity) within each discipline and the ideal proportion between both disciplines. Plato does 
not contemplate the cases of someone who would exercise neither music nor gymnastics, 
or too much of both, but it is not difficult to imagine how a person could accumulate the 
defects of the lack from both. But an excess in both is rather improbable, given that for 
their complementarity a strong natural inclination towards one would generally exclude 
the other. Examples for an incorrect mixture between music and gymnastics follow in the 
discussion of the different forms of government in book 8 (e.g. 546d; 548c). 

185. C£. GMW 1.138 n. 50 and Barker 2005, 36-38; 50-53. As a maybe somewhat trivial exam- 
ple of how a musician—as the first one could be expected to give witness of the positive 
effect of music—should show a more moderate behavior may be referred to Phdr. 268d-e: 
instead of a rude response, dypiwc, a musician would speak more gently, mpadtepov. 

In Phd. 85e-86d with 91d—95a, Plato answers the question whether the soul is harmony 
composed by the body negatively because the souls rule over the body and can differ in 
virtue. 

186. “todtov ópOórar' äv gaipev eivat reÀécG uovotorarov kai ebappoorórarov, TOAD 
pàAXov ü TOV TAG xopóàg GAANAAIG cvvictávra" (412a). The interior order is described 
in musical terms again in 443d-e. In La. 188d, the true musical man is the "áppoviav 
kaAAtetrv fipuoopévoc," whose life is harmonious in that his words and actions match, 
according to the ethos of the Dorian harmonia (which Socrates is then said to possess); cf. 
further La. 193d-e. A similar idea is expressed in Ath. 14.628e about dance and words. 
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that "good music" for the philosopher ultimately consists in good ethos to which 
actual music is only a vehicle. A bit later in the text, the "good guardian" (pú) oë 
&ya8óc) of himself and of the “music” (meaning here the entire poetic-musical 
curriculum) he has learned is described as “edpvOp0v te kai ebáppoorov éavtóv 
èv nãor Toto napéywv/showing himself well in rhythm and well in harmony in 
all these things” (413e), rendering him ypnotwtatoc (most useful) to himself and 
to the State (cf. similar Prz. 362a-b). The syntactical structure sets parallel “music” 
and “State,” hinting at the relevance of not only assimilating but also preserving 
the musical patrimony for the well-being of the political community.'*” “Good 
rhythm and harmony” stand metaphorically for the well-balanced personality.’ 
Music on its own is already placing order into children’s naturally disordered 
movements and sounds (Leg. 653d—654a; 672c-d),'*? and it has the power to bring 
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together opposing forces." This applies no longer to the specialized guardians 





187. Similar parallels were already used in the earlier debate on “New Music” to contrast musical 
simplicity (such as few strings), aligned with oligarchy, on the one hand and complexity 
(such as many strings, chords, modes, etc.), aligned with democracy (seen as heterogenous 
or even chaotic), on the other; see Wilson 2004, 304. 

188. The use of musical vocabulary (which is not exclusive to Plato) to express the soul’s charac- 
ter in the ethical triangle shows an intuition into the collective consciousness of the people 
who shaped language. That this corresponds to the concept of being “moderate” (yétpt0¢) 
results from 423e. For Plato’s connection between psychology and morality (healthy soul 
for proper morals) and the role art plays within it see ch. 2 in Halliwell 2002. 

Ultimately, for Plato music plays an ancillary function as praeambulum for philosophy; 
this is emphasized again later in 522a; only the mathematical science of harmony leads 
up to the highest science of dialectics (cf. 530d—531e). This might be the émotrpn men- 
tioned in Symp. 187c, which is beyond the ambiguous actual music-making and is then a 
“Satoviov npåypa” and useful (xprjouiov) if it pursues the beautiful and the good (tod 
KaAOd te kai àya800 (ñrnotç; Resp. 531c). 

189. This anticipates an idea further developed in 77. 47c-e. 

190. A reflection on this idea can be found in Symp. 187b-e, pointing out that the opposites 
cannot be (any longer) at variance (Stapépopat), rather harmony is consonance (ovp@wvia) 
or agreement out of things varying (ópoAoyía šk Stagepopévwv), in other words: music 
integrates or brings "love" to originally opposite elements (such as fast or slow rhythm) 
("Écuv ad povotkr] epi dppoviav kai poOpóv épwttkav émotriun;" Ti. 80a-b might offer 
an explanation of how this is to be understood); cf. on this passage Barker 2005, 75-95 
and 2007, 325—326. Harmonic systems are distinguishable easily on the level of “science” 
(dissecting intervals, proportions, etc.), but in composing or performing actual music and in 
its relationtionship towards human beings (“poç vob avOpwmovc” [Lambs translation “to 
social life” obscures the point]), there is the danger of immoderation (àkoAaoía) because of 
the pleasure factor (ñóovñ). Like in medicine, the proper balance between the opposites is 
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only but to the public at large:'*' people, but especially children should listen to 
what is even efter than their ñÜoç so as to improve their enjoyment, and with it 
their ethos. The proper music is to be decreed by law (Leg. 657a-b; 660a) and 
sung especially to children to form their ethos well.!?? 

Plato crowns the apex of his Republic (6192) by proclaiming explicitly the 
principle that extremes (rà bmepBdAAovta) are to be avoided and the mean 
(tò uécov) to be sought: this, so as to become the most blessed human being 
(evdatpovéotatoc) in the current life and in the next, within the eternal harmony 
of necessity, which in itself is song uttered by the Sirens and the Fates (617c). 


Conservatism to Foster Order in Soul and State 


“To dissolve what is beautifully harmonized and is well habituated is the will of 
an evil (one)."?* Such danger, expressed in the Timaeus in metaphysical terms, 
exists for Plato similarly on the level of individual and State. It is only natural, 
then, that once the proper mean or balance is found, pains must be taken to 
maintain it—hence Plato's energetic stand against innovations (vewtepitetv) in 
both music and gymnastics, which he describes as a gradual process of corruption 
from children’s games!” to the foc and ways of life (émttndSevpata), then to 





required, which can only be assessed properly by the one who is at home in the science of 
unambiguous harmony. 

191. C£ Anderson 1994, 165. 

192. “Sov yàp avdtods dei Peàtiw TOV abróv rjOÀv aKovovtas BeAtiw TI ñóovñv toyevv" 
(659c). Notice that Plato does not reject pleasure as an effect but rather uses it to improve 
ethos. 

193. Again “énaeidw” is used, with the connotation of enchantment or charm (664b). Plato 
then develops the idea that the whole city is supposed to enchant itself by song in choirs 
organized by age groups dedicated to the Muses, Apollo, and Dionysius—the latter so as 
to motivate the elderly singers through wine (see Plut. Instituta Laconica 15 = Mor. 238a-b). 
On the debate about the notion of “charm” and “enchantment” in Plato see Anderson 1966, 
70 & 239 n. 14. I do not see evidence in Plato for a belief in strictly magic charms, at least 
as far as music is concerned. 

Apparently there are still degrees even within the acceptable music, for the third choir 
is supposed to present the best songs (tà KáÀÀuoro) to achieve the greatest good ("uéyiot' 
(...) àya0à")—unless one sees passages like Leg. 670a-671a as a proof for a more lenient 
approach in the Laws, as Anderson does (1966, 73); but maybe Plato is just more realistic 
here in how to reach the ideal but does not change the general normative. 

194. Ti. 41a—b: “to ye pn kaAàc áppoo0£v kai £yov eb Avetv £0£Aetv kakoð.” 

195. Cf. later p. 336 n. 15. It sounds as if Plato were citing the excuse used by the innovators to 
appease those concerned: "It's just for fun, won't do anyone harm’—and they might even 
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transactions (ovufóAaua), to the norms, ^ and finally the government (or constitu- 
tion) (424b-425a). It is to be noticed, however, that Plato does not reject only par- 
ticular innovations but innovation as such,'” for he does not want children to grow 


up getting used to transgressing established norms and thus becoming transgres- 


sors or lawless themselves (apávopot). What sounds like rigorous conservatism is 


based on the conviction that, once the best way of government and living in a State 
is achieved—through the constant changing only of what is bad (Leg. 797d-e) 
with respect to the unchangeable truth (cf. Leg. 6682) and divine disposition (cf. 
Leg. 653c-654a; 797a—b)—any further change can only be for the worse.1% Plato 
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believe it themselves, being unaware of Plato's ethical triangle (cf. 700e). A similar refrence 
to criticism—choral dances being something outdated (&pxatotn¢)—occurs in Leg. 657b. 

Plato specifies the difference between “&opa” (an individual song—of these, of course, 
there may be plenty of new ones, see Leg. 665c) and “tpdnoc wdijc” (which means “way, 
mode, style") or “eidoc” (“form, kind, style")—the restriction falls on the last two. Cf. Roc- 
coni 2012b, 129-130. 

Iam translating "vópoc" here with "norm" rather than “law” because Plato does not speak 
here about civil laws only but means and also rules of custom and convention, as the fol- 
lowing passage shows (425a-b) (cf. about this also Wallace 1991, 47). About the shifting 
meaning of the term as political or musical and the attempts of interpretation, see Ander- 
son 1966, 99-100; 252-254, and Bartles, 2012, 135-136. 

C£. Leg. 659d and with more detail 797a-798d. Similarly, as Barker points out (2005, 29), 
Plato does not reject particular instruments for elements such as timbre or loudness but 
because they are "panharmonic"—and this makes them prone to violate the established 
norms. This sort of reasoning would make the Spartans’ concern over Timotheus’ extra 
string for his cithara understandable (cf. Plut, Instituta Laconica 17 = Mor. 238c), and like- 
wise that he was acquitted because a statue of Apollo had the same amount of strings as 
his /yra (in Ath. 636e-f)—for the recourse to authority is compatible with the idea of pre- 
serving an established order. Given that this incident, if historical, occurred during Plato's 
lifetime, the assumption of a mentality within the Spartan leadership similar to Plato's is 
not anachronistic (see for this also Leg. 660b-e). Another reference to penalties for musical 
law violations in Argos is ps.-Plut. 37.114 4f. 

The great prototype for millennium-long fidelity to tradition is Egypt (Leg. 656d-657b). 
Anderson 1966, 243 n. 30, points out: “In actual fact the music of Egypt by Plato’s time had 
already gone through at least as sweeping a change, under foreign influence, as was then 
taking place in Greece.” Sachs 1940, 98 and 1943, 62-63, attributes these changes to the 
fifteenth century BC (about a thousand years before Plato), mostly based on the import of 
many new instruments. It is difficult to imagine the tunes should not have changed along 
with the instruments, but Plato claims their constancy for his time as much as the visual 
arts have remained constant, due to corresponding legislation and ritual use. Sachs 1943, 
71-73, confirms the notion of unchanged features. 

This derives from a rather static conception of the world and man within it, which under- 
estimates the human capacity to develop culture from good to better. 
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is very serious about this and does not speak in theory only but has a concrete his- 
torical example in mind, which he describes in Leg. 700a-701c: the degeneration 
of morals and social stability and order in democratic Athens is said to have begun 
with an audience-driven, pleasure-pursuing break of musical conventions.’ This 
is supposed to have lead to a “theatrocracy,” in which the common people deem 
themselves competent judges in everything, challenging shamelessly those who 
do in fact know better. All this is then projected to culminate in the rejection of 
submission and respect to rulers, parents, elders, and ultimately in ignoring the 
law, oaths, and the gods—thus the line of decadence would end in a repeat of the 
fate of the Titans who are now suffering eternally.” With that in mind, Plato now 
teaches that conversely the observance of the norm (ebvopia) practiced in music 
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prevents general lawlessness and restores order,"! as much in the individual as in 


society"? The ultimate goal for Plato is a State in which there is perfect order 





199. That poets and musicians primarily cater to the audience’s desire for pleasure is stated also 
in Grg. 501b-503d. About this phenomenon see also Wallace 1997 who assesses the histo- 
ricity of this description. 

200. The Athenian speaker has talked himself into such a raging tirade that he needs to remind 
himself of what they had been talking about—a moment of self-irony and comic relief, 
which might also reveal an intuition that he has gone a bit too far; but it also shows that a 
neuralgic point has been hit. 

201. Resp. 425a. Barker 2005, 95 (cf. 126), thinks that Plato is not interested at all in restoring 
deformed character, but the idea is clearly here (“énavop86w”); cf. also 77. 47d—e. The heal- 
ing process of society should then lead into a “virtuous cycle” as described by Plato earlier 
(424a): good education produces good natures (characters) and these provide, in turn, good 
education—a sort of self-purifying evolutionary process driven by proper educational prin- 
cipals. The corresponding vicious cycle is described in Leg. 659a-c. At another place, one of 
the dialogue characters quote Socrates lamenting the lack of proper education ("ápétpoq 
kai ávappóotoc/unmeasured and unorganized”) as a cause for conflicts and other suffer- 
ings (Cleitophon 407c—d). 

Regarding order, see the definitions of musical terms given in Leg. 664e—665b, using the 
word "vá£ic" “arrangement, order" (originally of an army): rhythm as the ta&ic of motion, 
harmonia as the taétc of voice (high and low blended), and choral dance as the combination 
of both. Already in its interior structure does music represent order and organization, a 
microcosmic image perhaps of the perfect State. 

202. Plato assumes a sort of "praestabilized harmony" between soul and State, both having the 
same interior structure and following the same ethical principles (Resp. 427e-445e; esp. 
441c); hence the status of interior integrity within the individual has repercussions on the 
State and vice-versa. As the means to achieve musical stability, like in Egypt, it is pro- 
posed to dedicate all dances and songs to religious festivals (Leg. 799a—b) since consecrated 
music seems to resist change better (stated in Leg. 657b). Concrete stipulations for this 
sort of music are given in Leg. 800e-802e: the content should have these characteristics: 
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among the citizens,” everyone dedicated to his own affairs (cf. Resp. 423c-d); the 
State is thus just the middle ground between the perfectly adjusted interior of each 
individual and the harmony of the cosmos. Plato does not consider explicitly the 
unifying aspect of making music fogether, perhaps because it is obvious for him. 
The choral performances he envisions are important because they are public and 
involve a common exercise of the ethos to be promoted. Later authors (e.g. Cicero 
and Christian writers) pay more attention to this point. 


Good Music and How to Achieve It; Bad Music 


Good music, then, is characterized by simple Aarmoniai and rhythm," expressing 
in some way ethically positive content (manliness and moderation), faithful to 
traditional genres, norms, and patterns and without distracting variations, sub- 
mitting to text and content. Its positive effect still depends on the proper balance 
with physical activity (gymnastics), which, if achieved, will render an emotionally 
well-rounded personality in which reason rules with the help of affection for what 
is good in any field, loyal to the laws, and, hence, contributing to the stability and 
cultural integrity of society. In this sense it is less important that a performance 
be aesthetically perfect than that music transmits what is objectively good,” as 
established, judged, and promoted by those who understand, after the proper 
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training, music’s ethical underpinnings.?" For while music, as a gift of the gods, 





auspiciousness (evgnpia), prayer (ebyr]) to the gods, and care not to pray for anything that 
is not really good; the corresponding songs (ancient and new) are to be selected by com- 
petent elders and musical advisers to fulfill the requirements of the ethical triangle. Bartels 
2012, 141 highlights the social significance of ethos in the Laws and hence the significance 
of proper musical education. 

203. Anderson 1966, 90 and 246 n. 44, underscores the goal of “uniformity” as “purpose of this 
paideia” (with refrence to Leg. 664a). We should add “uniformity in the good" in order to 
avoid the idea of totalitarian streamlining, especially because the State is not an end in itself 
but oriented toward the benefit of its citizens. 

204. Resp. 441c-e; 530d—531d; cf. Anderson 1994, 66-67; 163-164. 

205. Leg. 812d-e. This includes homophony (unison singing); cf. Anderson 1966, 96-97 with 
251-252. 

206. Leg. 654b-d, somewhat preparing the ground for the chorus of the elders (with its less- 
end technical brilliance due to age) as instituted in Leg. 665d-666c; nevertheless, musical 
training forms a necessary condition for a citizen to count as “well-educated” (“Kad 
nenaióevpévoc", in 654b); about this same point see above p. 33 n. 4. 

207. This specialized education comprises both good perception and understanding of rhythms 
and Parmoniai and their correctness and adequate employment in view of ethos (Leg. 670b- 
e; 812b-c), something which ordinary people, or even composers, often neither know nor 
need to know, as long as they are lead by those who do know how to enjoy the "correct" 
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has the capacity to provide pleasure, this is not the first criterion for its value or 


correctness (óp0órnç).2 Rather, it is that the ones who experience the pleasure” 


are the best in virtue and education, 


210 and particularly that they (come to) under- 


stand (ytyvwoxw) the three essentials for any mimésis (such as painting or music): 
what it is (i.e., what is expressed), how correctly and how (technically) well it is 





208. 


209. 


210. 


music that leads to virtue. This concept of music education leading to proper judgment is 
taken up in ps.-Plut. Mus. 41.1146a—b. See on this point the lucid study by Bartels 2012 
who suggests that the oldest group of citizens (in her interpretation not identical with the 
third chorus but still older), through life experience and maturity, is the most qualified to 
identify the best vópot in music and, at the same time, as true pvOdAoyot, the best vópot of 
living. 

Cf. Leg. 653d—654a; 655c-d: to say the opposite would be neither tolerable nor pious; 
not even the poets or composers themselves are deemed competent to judge according to 
what they “like” (tépnw) (656c; cf. 801a—c). The pleasure criterion is reduced ad absurdum 
first in 658a-d because of its subjectivity and again in 667b-668d because it is irrelevant 
to discover and understand the truth. Later follows a historic-political refutation of the 
pleasure principle for music in 700d—701b by showing its disastrous consequences. On the 
other hand, virtue itself is happiness, and this the poets ought to convey (660e-661c). Grg. 
501c-502c discusses further the faulty pleasure-seeking in the arts. 

We may suppose that Plato has not in mind the normal pleasure that ordinary people 
feel but what in 77. 80b he calls “edgpoovvn,” translated by Bury fittingly as “intellec- 
tual delight,” since those who have advanced knowledge discover in “mortal motions" the 
imitation of divine harmony (“Std tiv xfj; Beiaç åppoviaç piunotv év Ovntaic yevopévnv 
Qopaic mapéoxov”). About the danger in ordinary pleasure-seeking through music see Pl. 
Symp. 187c-e. Plato's distinct use of ñŠovñ and xápic in this context has been pointed out 
by Bartles 2012 and Halliwell 2002, 66 (even though he does not discuss the difference but 
the general problem of pleasure as an unstable factor within the mimetic experience). 
“èkeivny eivat Modoav KoÀÀiornv ñriç robç BeXriorovc kai ikavág neraióevpévouc TEPTEL, 
pdadtota dé fuc ëva Tov åpet te Kai tatdeia Sta~épovta/that Muse [= music] [should 
be] the most valuable which pleases the best men and those who are properly educated, 
foremost [if it pleases] one who excels in virtue and education" (Leg. 658e-6592). Plato 
points to another vicious cycle of continued deterioration if the spectators determine by 
their pleasure what is best and thus corrupt also the composers and judges, as historically 
illustrated in 700c-e (Anderson 1966, 245 n. 41, contributes further references to this 
point from other authors). See also 802a-d: for the described screening process done by 
the elders, Plato does allow the counsel of composers and musicians, even trusting their 
pleasures and desires in some cases (“taic 5é sova kai EmOvpiats pry Emttpémovtacs adn’ 
ñ tlow OAiyots”)—a remarkable flexibility. Anderson 1966, 98, and 1994, 165, attests the 
Laws a greater reasonableness in general; but this could, of course, if ever applied, lead again 
to subjectivism, because on what grounds would the judges decide to trust the pleasures or 


desires of musicians rather than their own? 
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crafted.?" In the end, pleasure arises from what one has become used to since 
childhood, and so one should rather get used to what makes one better ("BeXcioug 
(...) mapéxetat”), regardless of whether there are sweet ingredients in music or not 
(Leg. 802c-d) ^? 

An additional notion comes into play when Plato speaks of “fitting” (mpémwv) 
songs (in harmony, rhythm, melody, meter) according to gender, based on the nat- 
ural differences between male and female—magnificence (tò ueyaAonpenéc) and 
what tends to manliness (“tò npóg tiv àvópíav) for the former, and what tends to 
order/decor and temperance (tò npóc TO kóojuov Kai o@@pov) for the latter (Leg. 
802d-e). In Leg. 669c, this conception is extended to the difference between pris- 
oners or slaves and free men. Good music, then, can also be relative to the person to 
whom its ethos would rightly belong. Such a distinction, of course, did not have any 
relevance in the Republic when only the formation of the guardians was discussed. 

At least in earlier works, Plato does not seem to consider it problematic when 
the musician (and poet) himself enters into some sort of frenzy, inspired by the 
gods (ÉvOgoc; kaveyópevoc) like the Corybantes; and it seems that it is the very 
music that draws him into that state without which he would not be able to com- 
pose at all.?? The great quality of their works is due to the god speaking through 
them (Jon 533e-5353).?^ But, this is a special case; for the rest of the citizens, 





211. “6 té ¿oz MPWTOV ytyvooxstv, ETEITa We OPO, ÉneiO" Wwe eb, TO tpitov, EipyaotaL” (669a— 
b). These points are drawn from, and therefore also apply to, the judgment of whether 
something is good/beautiful (kaAóc) (668d—6692). For the deeper problems of reconcil- 
ing mimetic representation, correctness, and ethos see Halliwell 2002, 65-69. It might 
be interesting to notice that Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theologiae 1.39.8) lists three quite 
similar constituents for pulchritudo: "integritas sive perfectio (...). Et debita proportio sive 
consonantia. Et iterum claritas." 

212. “napatiWepévns tí]; yAvkelac nov onc" (802c). 

213. See Ion 534a: "Whenever they get engaged in harmonia and in rhythm, they enter into Bac- 
chic frenzy (Baxyevovow).” The patronage of Dionysius for the chorus of the elders and 
the musical "encantation" of the younger show that Plato has not dismissed this dimension 
in the Laws. 

214. This is the reason why poets and composers are not proper judges on good and bad music, 
as said above: they do not have knowledge about their own field, which, for them, is not 
an art. That the poets can still produce bad works supposes that not all that they write or 
perform stems from divine inspiration, and this applies even to greats such as Homer and 
Tyrtaeus (e.g. Leg. 801a-c; 858e). Anderson 1966, 84-85 with 244 nn. 36 & 37, points 
at the tension between the idea of inspiration on the one hand and the poets' limitations 
on the other. Inspiration seems to be demanded for the objectively good compositions or 
performances. At the same time, not the claim of inspiration but the objectively certified 
judgment by the competent jury vouches for the goodness of a composition. 
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reason and understanding should reign, lest the dictatorship of passion and desire 
for pleasure obscure what is objectively good and true. 

Plato also allows room for the healing properties of music (e.g. Leg. 790d-e). 
In Crm. 156e-157b, the treatment of the soul, from which all the well-being 
of the body stems, is achieved by "charms" (ènt). These may be understood 
to be either sung magic formulas or tunes that create moderation (owppoovvn) 
in the soul and thus are cures for the head (the context is a headache) and the 
body. It is possible, however, that this passage refers rather to text since the term 
"Aóyoc" is also used. In Lysis 206b, the proposition is offered as obvious that speak- 
ing and singing should be used to "charm" (knA&o),?? instead of “making savage" 
(eEayptaivw)—the opposite of which would amount to “toÀÀñ àpiovoía."?16 

Music is bad, according to what we have seen, in the following cases: (1) when 
it expresses bad ethos; (2) when it mixes musical elements associated with different 
ehe, or when music with a particular ethos is performed by someone to whom it 
does not correspond (and hence is confused, unintelligible, and ridiculous); (3) 
when it introduces changes to the traditional musical rules;?' (4) when it is com- 
plicated and complex; (5) when it is poorly made or performed.” 

Plato observes with some psychological insight (Leg. 654b-656c) that those 
who enjoy objectively “bad” music—due to "nature, disposition, or habit" (“napa 
qot ñ tpónov ñ ovvrjQeiav")—still feel some uneasiness or "shame" at displaying 
their preference publicly, as they sense the incongruity. Bad music produces its 
damage regardless of the pleasure felt (6562), and so, the only solution to prevent- 
ing such a conflict is seen in the proper habituation through education imposed 
by legislation. 

Is there anything intrinsically good or bad in music, on the ethical level? Barker 
argues that Plato does not assume this in the Symposium (187c—e), where the value 
of music depends on the aesthetical categories of composition, performance, and 





215. The context, getting hold of someone, suggests this particular word. 

216. See above p. 131 n. 452. For further examples on overcoming fear, madness, or sleeplessness 
see also above in this section n. 179. 

217. Strictly speaking, point 2 is a subpoint to 3, but it is important enough to form an argument 
on its own. 

218. Leg. 669b. This stands here last and least because it is of little importance for Plato's main 
concern; cf. Anderson 1966, 86-87 with 244-245 nn. 38 & 39. We might subsume here 
also the cases when musical quality suffers because of showiness in order to gain public 
applause (Leg. 700d-e; Grg. 501b-503d). Be it noted here also that performing and lis- 
tening for Plato seem to have the same value; see Anderson 1966, 100. Aristotle addresses 
this distinction more directly and demands active music practice for early education. About 


mimésis and ethos in Plato see also Beardsley 1975, 31-39; 46-51. 
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individual disposition, but that he does assume it in the Republic.” This is true 
insofar as Plato discards certain musical features (e.g. specific harmoniai) from 
the State, without denying their artistic value (397d-398b). However, also in the 
Republic (and later in the Laws) there are two other factors in play. One is the 
proper measure: music in itself is already “softening” in comparison to gymnastics 
(the problem arises when this effect becomes too prevalent). The other point is the 
proper correspondence between the ethos of a musical parameter or piece to a spe- 
cific content, which is exemplified later in the Laws insofar as tunes and rhythms 
may fit one genre or even context while not fitting another.” It seems that in the 
Laws, the value of music depends more on the context, converting the ethical tri- 
angle into a pyramid with (extramusical) “context” as the fourth end. Only insofar 
as bad (e.g. effeminate, lascivious) content could in some way be represented legit- 
imately (e.g. in a literary work), then the music, which would have to match this 
content, would at least be fitting and “appropriate.” 


Content 


Context 
Soul 


Expression 
Figure 3-2. The ethical pyramid. 





219. Barker 2005, 79-80. 

220. Here it would matter little whether Plato is talking about the "underlying structures, rhyth- 
mic forms and patterns of attunement" (Barker 2005, 80) or actual compositions; because 
either would not cause a problem in themselves but as soon as they are concretely employed 
upon human beings, "npóc tovs &vOpomnovc" (Symp. 187c). The Republic is more restrictive 
because most its stipulations are directed towards the education of the State's guardians. 
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Mimesis 
If we want to understand more deeply why and how, according to Plato, music is 
able to possess ethical force, we need to consider two concepts, the first of which 
is "mimésis."? It deserves particular attention because the ethical value of music 
hinges on the presumed capacity of musical features to be identified with some- 
thing that lies outside the mere aesthetic coordination of tones. The role of mimésis 
in ancient authors, including the later development, has already been the subject of 
a profound study by Stephen Halliwell. He stresses that "u(urotc" is not properly 
translated by the word "imitation" as we understand it today but means—with 
multiple shadings throughout the history of aesthetics—a sort of combination 
of representation and expression.?? Roger Scruton has argued that music as we 
understand it, strictly speaking, does not represent but express.”* Halliwell, in 
turn, when discussing Aristotle, convincingly contends that the ability to expe- 
rience (or express) ethos (or emotion) in music supposes that there is something 





221. C£. Lippman 1963, 196: "It is the power of music to imitate virtue that explains its capacity 
to influence and mold character. Thus the conception of imitation acts as an intermediary 
between the concrete nature of music and its ethical effects, and undertakes to explain how 
the one can bring about the other." 

222. 2002, 37-14; on "imitation" see 6-14, esp. n. 31; on expression and representation in 
Aristotle see 151-164 (the quote later in the text is from 161) and 247. Directly about 
Plato's attitude towards these terms see 132 n. 39 with some criticism on Scruton's remark 
of Plato's "insensitivity" to the distinction between representation and expression. I would 
side with Scruton in that Plato does not reflect on the fact that mimēsis does not work the 
same way in music as it does in the visual arts. But another problem might be that Scruton's 
definition of "representation" is drawn too narrow. 

I shall use “mimésis” in order to avoid the misleading term "imitation;" for the verb 
"pipéopar" in musical context I shall use “express” (for being slightly less contested than 
"represent," but without the intention to exclude the latter) except when exact "imitation" 
(in the sense of copying) is meant, although I am aware that in many instances the precise 
meaning (“representing” or “expressing”) may not have been considered by the authors I 
am discussing. Unfortunately, scholars often use indiscriminate terminology, e.g. Pelosi 
2010, 52: "the representative possibilities of music are such that in real sense one can speak 
of them as a figure and a melody representing the coward and the courageous person;" or 
Lord 1982, 98 n. 49: "the representation of character in the visual arts is slighter than in 
music”—, which is additionally problematic since it is much harder to trace “representa- 
tion” in music than in visiual arts. 

An older work on the topic, but in parts outdated, is Koller 1954, which already received 
some important correction in Else 1958. 

223. 1997, 118-170. Still, even "expression" is a metaphorical term if applied to music (id., 
155-157). 
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in music that makes this communication possible; there is a causal connection 
between "the perceived affective content of the musical work and the correspond- 
ing pattern of the listeners experience.” Mimésis, then, necessarily contains both 
the dimensions of representation and expression as two sides of a coin. It seems to 
me that the same could or even should already be said for Plato as well. We shall 
need to leave the discussion of the possible expressivity of music for ch. 4; for now 
it is enough to look at the way Plato envisions that mimésis, as expression of ethos, 
works in the case of music. 

Certainly, Plato is convinced of the strong psychological impact of artistic 
representation, especially in drama (comprising text, gesture, and music), for both 
the actor and, to a lesser degree, for the spectator, and he fears the consequences of 
a habituation to bad ethos by means of negative mimesis. This has led some com- 
mentators to believe that Plato would prefer to rescind mimésis as much as possi- 
ble.?^ However, Halliwell's careful analysis of different layers of mimésis in Plato's 


Republic shows that there are positive forms of mimésis (e.g. 397d), which allows 


the possibility that artistic representation might be productive of ethical understand- 
ing, though it insists on the separation of such understanding from the kind of full 


psychological immersion in a character that is involved, from the performer's point of 
view, in what is here classified as the mimetic mode. 


Moreover, this mode makes it possible to “recognize both deranged and evil char- 
acters” (cf. 398a) within narrative representation." This is still said for all the arts. 
Furthermore, Socrates’ assertion 


that beautiful form (euschémosuné) involves mimémata of good character (...) contains 
one of the most wide-ranging statements about mimetic art to be found anywhere 
in Plato, and it rests on the proposition that in the visual arts (and elsewhere) form 
is not neutrally depictional but communicative of feeling and value. (...) mimésis is 





224. Comotti 1989, 38; Barker in GMW 1.128: “the prospective guardians of the city should 
not be encouraged to indulge in ‘imitation’ of any sort,” (based on Resp. 396e-397d; 
595a-607a), while later adding: “if they imitate anything, it must only be what is good and 
noble (395c-e).” Halliwell 2002, 133-147, demonstrates how the tenth book of the Repub- 
lic is to be understood as a rhetorical, even satiritcal argument against aesthetic naturalism 
but not as a rejection of the concept of mimésis as such. 

225. Halliwell 2002, 72-85. 

226. Id., 79. It may be added that the concept of mimésis is most probably Platonic, not taken 
from Damon, cf. Else 1958 and Anderson 1966, 40-41 with 222 n. 13, who sees in the 
traces of óuoiórnç in Damon a much different conception, more like what Aristides Quin- 
tilianus developed. 
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taken to be inescapably engaged in making moral sense of the human world—not just 
registering appearances, but actively construing, interpreting, and judging them. (...) 
Mimetic beauty, for Plato, is an expressive form of ethical value.” 


Plato says that all povoiký is mimetic (Leg. 668a-c; 798e), in the sense of “rep- 
resentational."^? This assertion should not be understood as referring to music 
alone because, as we remember, the term also encompasses poetry, to which music 
is usually linked; Plato actually cements this connection by prescribing that there 
should be no melody or rhythm without words and no instrument without voice 
(Leg. 669e).?? His argument goes that without text it is hard to discover what is 
intended and expressed—this would break the ethical triangle by eliminating the 
“content” part.” This is an important observation, because despite the power over 
the soul that Plato has attributed to music as such (here explicitly in the strict 
sense: melody and rhythm, see 401d), he tells us now that the intrinsic expres- 
sivity of ethos through music alone is limited; the external trigger of a "message" 
is desired to clearly identify the ethos of a musical piece. This could appear to be 
at variance with the clear attribution of ethos to specific harmoniai and rhythms, 
which should be recognizable. But the context of Leg. 669 allows us to assume 
that here he talks about the jumbled and confused music (as previously described) 





227. Halliwell 2002, 132, with reference to Pl. Resp. 401a. About the first sentence: Plato's 
text does not only speak of beautiful form, but also that ugly form (àoynpooóvr]) involves 
mimémata of bad character. 

228. Again, if Scruton argues that music (strictly speaking) does not really represent but can 
express things, especially emotions, his question about whether music a/ways expresses 
something would depend on wether music always has a meaning that points beyond itself. 
We do not need to answer this question now in general, but it seems that Plato would 
respond with yes, even without an interpretative text going along with music. 

229. For a more detailed discussion about Plato's strong dissuasion from solo instruments, see 
Anderson 1966, 102-106 with 255-258, who assumes the underlying reason of suspicion 
against their "profound affective force" and irrationality, similar to poetic inspiration, which 
precludes understanding. Lippman 1964, 106-107, sees the main reason in the difficulty 
for purely instrumental music to express content. This changes as soon as music becomes 
expressive of harmony, wherefore "music in the Timaeus is thought of as a purely tonal 
art; all that matters is its ability to reflect the abstract values of noetic harmony; its slight 
imitative capacity in the absence of words and physical gesture has ceased to be of interest" 
(Lippman 1963, 197). This concept, hower, does not seem to find entry into Plato’s treat- 
ment of the concrete practice of sonic music. 

230. Arist. Pr. 19.27 (919b36—37) holds that a melody without lyrics (&vev Aóyov) still pos- 
sesses ethos, but, as Plato has pointed out (Resp. 398d—e; 400a-c), the exact correspondence 
between music alone and ethos is only accessible to the musical expert and hence not effec- 
tive enough. 
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which is deprived of a clear indication of ethos, and this is aggravated by the lack 
of lyrics. 

Musical mimésis can take the form of crude imitation of animal sounds or 
the incongruous expression of emotions and states of mind, especially within 
a dramatic (and hence musical) setting;?! these forms are entirely rejected as 
“un-Muse-ical” and at best ridiculous (Leg. 669c-d; cf. Resp. 396b). At least for 
music, only mimeésis of positive ethos should be chosen, because Plato, as opposed 
to Aristotle, takes the homoeopathic approach that like produces like.?? One 
should avoid, therefore, desires (ëru@uuñruco), pleasures, and pains getting stirred 
up by harmful mimēsis (606d-e). Another problem arises when the artist (painter, 
poet, or musician), in seeking the appreciation of the audience, addresses the infe- 
rior (or mean, bad) parts (patAa) of the soul instead of the better ones (Resp. 
605a-b). All these stipulations further show “the very important connection 
between imitating goodness and stimulating good behavior—for Plato these are 
inseparable.” 

It is always interesting to test a theory on its promoter. Halliwell inspects the 
consistency of Plato's dialogues with his own criteria for poetic censorship.?* In 
the case of musical mimésis, an interesting observation has been made recently that 
I shall include, even if only as a curiosity: Jay B. Kennedy has presented sticho- 
metric analyses that seem to reveal a musically inspired structure in Plato's works, 
and particularly in the Republic. This furthers the argument that there is a strong 
Pythagorean influence on Plato. If true, this could also mean that Plato perceived 
his work as a “harmony of the words,” 


a musical scale, which organises a dialogue and yet is submerged beneath its sur- 
face—an unheard melody finally accessible to reason and measurement. Just as the 
individual in the Republic mirrors the order of the polis, and the individual in the 





231. A vivid illustration of this practice in drama is derided in Ar. Eg. 522-524. The theory 
that even syllables are imitative is mentioned by later authors (Phld. Mus. 4.32 D146; AQ. 
2.13-14); Anderson 1966, 162, holds that “there is no indication that Plato himself ever 
subscribed to such doctrines." Plato does mention something of the kind in Crt. 424b, 
acknowledged by Anderson on p. 281 n. 30. 

232. This is said against the assumption that Plato advocates musical catharsis; see above n. 
166. Hence, I disagree with Busse 1928, 47-48, who suggests a homoeopathic procedure in 
Leg.790d (cf. above n. 179), but it is much more probable that Plato followed the allopathic 
tradition of the Pythagoreans. 

233. Beardsley 1975, 49. 

234. 2002, 84-85. He comes to a nuanced result, for which he needs to distinguish between 
Plato's level of dramatic development of arguments and the very arguments brought forth. 
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Timaeus mirrors the order of the cosmos, each dialogue is another microcosm mirror- 


ing macrocosmic principles of order.” 


Without committing myself to the truthfulness of this finding, I believe it would 
be in line with ancient (and even medieval) custom to load a work of art with for- 
mal symbolism. If substantiated, it serves as an impressive stamp to the conviction 
that musical harmony permeates all realities that are good and beautiful. 


Music, Cosmos, and the Soul 


Greek music was an imitation (...) of disposition or temperamental nature, expressed 
most typically in measured language and tone. But by virtue of a rapprochement 


between musical theory and harmonic metaphysics, it also enjoyed the privilege 
236 


unique among the arts of imitating divine and ideal order. 
What Lippman says here about Greek music in general, applies to Plato's theory 
as well. At the end of the Republic and especially in the Timaeus, Plato takes up 
Pythagorean musico-cosmical speculation but gives it a deep psychological rel- 
evance. For example, his claim that deviation from musical norms (especially in 
children) leads to a mentality of licentiousness and lawlessness is not self-evident, 
for while it is clear that children need to learn to follow norms, the idea that 
listening to or making music that is overstepping norms creates the mentality 
of political revolutionaries presents more difficulty. How should the children be 
aware of these norms? Andrew Barker, in his reading of the Timaeus, proposes 
a solution culled from within Plato's own theory:?" the structure of the soul 
and musical (melodic and rhythmical) patterns are analogous, so thereby the one 
is able to imprint its "character" upon the other through participation in the 
same "form."^* This happens in education through steady and repeated expo- 
sure, even if unconscious, to the same musical pattern. According to the Timaeus, 





235. Kennedy 2010, esp. 16-18 and 25. 

236. Lippman 1963, 196-197. 

237. 2005, 33-47, and again in 120-128. Another very detailed analysis of Plato's Timaeus offers 
Pelosi 2010, 68-113, with particular attention to the recovery of proper rationality in the 
soul through music. 

238. I shall not take sides whether this is in anticipation of Plato's philosophy of "forms/ideas" as 
developed later in the Republic, Barker 2005, 46-47, holds that “eiSoc” (in 402c) “is being 
used in an entirely non-technical sense, and refers straightforwardly to the visible 'shape' 
or 'appearance' of human body" in contrast to the Theory of Forms where the virtues are 
considered in what they are in themselves; Shorey's note (1930, 402, n. a) seems to argue 
rather in favor of including the full theory here. The exact ontological status of the ethical 
patterns/forms is of little bearing for our general discussion. 
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the same mathematical principles govern the harmony of the "World Soul," 
the human soul, and music, and "although human music inevitably falls short 
of the perfection of cosmic attunement, there are links between them" (Barker, 
ibid.). To restore the soul's harmony, which got disturbed by bodily and sensual 
influence and thus became prone to error and loss of reason (Ti. 43a-44b), both 
vision (through astronomical contemplation) and hearing (through harmony and 
rhythm) serve in an immediate sensual way for ordinary people and in an abstract 
way for the philosophers who gain an understanding of the mathematical under- 
pinnings (47c—e; 80b; 90c-d). Reading the Republic and Timaeus together, Barker 
deduces that some Parmoniai conform better to the cosmic harmony than others, 
which then leads to the corresponding judgment of the educated philosopher. 
This whole process, he concludes, is therefore therapeutic—not healing of par- 
ticular illnesses but of the “original stain" of a disharmonious soul??—in order to 
achieve the ultimate end of human life: the likeness to what is understood, the 
divine and cosmic order? Exposure to music reflecting cosmic harmony will 
dispose the children's souls in a way that is also favorable to attaining harmony 
and proper balance in their own ways of life; and if the norms of music blend 
with the norms of the State, the immediate response of the soul will be favorable 
towards them. 

But if the ideal music is in heaven, what does that mean for the "real" music? 
Anderson thinks that Plato was mostly interested in the "inaudible cosmic Zar- 
moniai,” reachable only in the science of harmonics which deals with the mathe- 
matical ratios as laid out in the Pythagorean lore and to be visited in the Timaeus. 
Audible forms of music, so Anderson, served only for “their supposed power to 
shape people's ethical natures." However, if Barker’s analysis is correct, then 





239. This takes place in two stages, which “correspond significantly to those envisaged in the 
third and seventh books of the Republic. There too, in the first phase of education, music 
influences the soul non-rationally, in the guise of ‘images’, while in the second the underly- 
ing structures, which ‘encode’ these images are unravelled by a mind trained in mathemat- 
ical analysis” (Barker 2005, 126-127). 

240. "rà Katavoovpevw TO Katavoodv čopora Kata Tv ápyalav bow, ópoiwoavta dé 
TëÀoç Éyeiv 100 npoteðévtoç AvOpwroic nò Dewv àpiorou Biov npóc ve TOV napóvta Kai 
Tov émetta xypóvov/to liken the understanding to what is understood according to the orig- 
inal nature, but to have, [our thoughts] having been made alike, a goal of the best life set 
before men by the gods both regarding the present and the later time” (90d); this is in some 
way analogous to the idea that the sense or the soul or intellect becomes what it perceives 
(cf. Arist. De an. 2.5 416b32-418225; 3.8 431b20-28; Thomas Aquinas Summa theologiae 
1.14.2; 1.85.2 ad secundum). 

241. Anderson 1994, 166. 
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Plato is the first theorist who explicitly develops a system in which music, cos- 
mos, and the soul, and with it the well-being of human life and society, are all 
bound together through the kinship (cf. Resp. 401: “adehpa”!) between beauty and 
goodness, between aesthetics and ethos. The foundation for this relationship lies 
in the mathematically pursuable rationality as evidenced in harmonic science.” 
Herein finds its place the first literary account of the theory of the “harmony of the 
spheres” seen at the end of the Republic (the famous Myth of Er).23 While good 
music is beneficial for every human being, the deeper understanding of harmonics, 
which discovers in human music the “mimésis of divine harmony,” provides delight 
where the uninitiated only feel enjoyment. 


Conclusions and Questions 


A summary of what Plato would consider good or bad music has already been 
given above. I believe it would be helpful to gather in a systematic order the most 
important tenets and presuppositions that underlie his ethos theory and that have 
surfaced on the way. 





242. For an illustration of this in 77. 35a ff see Kytzler 1959. A recent comment on the harmon- 
ics in the Timaeus offers Barker 2007, 318-327, who also explains (pp. 323-324) how the 
“metaphysical” upsetting of the human soul is equivalent to the same musical distortions 
that characterize the "New Music" of the fifth century, which shows once more that Plato's 
cosmic speculations were not meant to be just that; he clearly states (in 44c) the need of a 
proper musical education “to restore our souls to rationality and health" (p. 324). For the 
role of aesthetics in Plato, in addition to Halliwell 2002, see recently also Rocconi 2012b, 
126-127, who sees his main contribution on this field in "the importance of consistency 
between form and content in artistic production" and in “the role of the listener in the final 
assessment of their value." Any such "contribution" needs to be seen under the general 
axiom that the good and the beautiful converge. 

243. We shall not pursue this concept further as its details do not advance the discussion of 
musical value. For a list of all ancient witnesses of this theory see Pépins article "Harmonie 
der Sphären” in the RAC 13.594—618. There is a lot of popularizing literature about the 
history of the concept, e.g. James 1993. 

244. Ti. 80b: “68ev Hdoviy uèv voic A~pociy, evepoobvny dé roic Éuppootv Std tiv tñç DeEiac 
åppoviaç pinot èv Ovyntaic yevopévnv popaic mapéoxov/hence, [these sounds] provide 
pleasure for the senseless, intellectual delight, however, for the sensible, through the mimeé- 
sis of the divine harmony brought forth in mortal motions.” As nice as this may sound, 
Barker 2007, 326—327, notes that Plato’s move to a “science of harmony” that is only acces- 
sible for a few marks the beginning of the divorce between music as a practical art and the 
musical theorists debating within an “ivory tower.” 
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1. Music has a most powerful influence on the soul. 

2. This power consists in the fact that music is expressive of ethos and as 
such is able to influence the interior order of an individual's soul along 
with its exterior manifestations. 

3. Music contains and produces ethos by mimésis, i.e. specific sound patterns 
in some way refer to and evoke extramusical dispositions or attitudes (such 
as manliness and strength, weakness and relaxation). It induces ethos in 
musicians and spectators in a similar, but not identical way. 

4. Good ethos consists for one part in the proper order of the soul, i.e. the 
correct hierarchy of the different faculties and tendencies within it which 
need to be balanced and “attuned;” for the other part it consists in virtues 
or qualities that are fitting for the individual, according to sex, social sta- 
tus, age, profession, etc. 

5. Pleasure in itself is no criterion for good ethos; however, the educated 
critic will discover good ethos in the objective beauty that good music 
possesses and find enjoyment therein: bonum et pulchrum convertuntur?” 

6. The soul is most influenced and shaped in young years, wherefore musical 
education is crucial for acquiring good ethos. 





245. Cf. Leg. 655b. Pelosi 2010, 52-67, points at the tension between this principle (without 


phrasing it thus) and the fact that Plato rejects elsewhere (aesthetical) pleasure as criterion 
for good music. He traces the cause of enjoying certain music in whether it matches one's 
own (ethical) nature and habituation (Leg. 655d-656), which can easily be distorted. “As 
with all mimésis, it is necessary to know the model and mechanisms through which it is 
realised" (57; cf. Leg. 668c-d), in the case of music this is the model of good (or bad) ethos. 
Ibelieve we need to distinguish different levels of pleasure: one, which arises blindly from 
whatever taste a person has developed, and another, which is "purified" by reason, the one 
the elders are supposed to feel. Unpurified pleasure will lead to erroneous judgments about 
what is good. The coincidence of beauty and goodness, therefore, is fully achieved only in 
taking pleasure in what has been identified by reason as truly good. Now, the intellectual 
delight in 77. 80b, as Pelosi (p. 66) correctly remarks, stems from the insight into music 
as mimésis of eternal harmony, not of virtuous attitudes. But if exposure to this harmony 
is supposed to bring order into the soul, this order would precisely establish virtue; cf. the 
anthropological development in Resp. 588-592b: the animalistic parts of human nature 
need to be dominted by reason, with the result: “dei tv ¿v TH owpatı Appoviay rfj EV TH 
Woyi] Éveka ouugpoviaç 4ppottopevos ~aveitat (...) avmep perAN TH dANnVeia uovotkóc 
eivat/it will always be clear that the harmony in the body is harmonized for the sake of the 
‘symphony’ in the soul (...) if he wants to be in truth a ‘musician” (591d); Emlyn-Jones/ 
Preddy translate povoikóç with “culturally attuned;" meant is the full accomplishment of 
what the Muses can inspire to. 
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7. Like produces like: people need to be exposed to good ethos in order to be 
disposed to it. Consequently, negative ethos ought to be eliminated from 
education or at least be clearly identifiable as to be rejected. 

8. That the citizens of a State possess good ethos is paramount for its sta- 
bility and well-being. Given the powerful influence of music in forming 
ethos, music education and the choice of music conducive to good ethos is 
of great relevance for the State and therefore requires regulation through 
those who are best trained and experienced; any innovation is to be care- 
fully checked. 

9. The universe ("World Soul") and the individual soul are set up according 
to musical proportions, mathematically describable. 

10. The science of harmonics, which studies these realities, provides the 
advanced student with the necessary insight to the inner workings of 
music, producing in him interior harmony and delight to the fullest 
degree and enabling him to judge musical ethos properly according to 
reason and wisdom. 

11. The ultimate goal of music is love for the good/beautiful. 


Questions regarding Plato's tenets, which modern science could help to resolve, 
are: 


1. Are there proofs for a particular power of music over the human psyche? 
What does this power consist in? 

2. Is there any evidence for an intrinsic (i.e. nature-given) correspondence 
between music and extra-musical content, which it is supposed to express 
(or "mean"), and if there is, how does this correspondence work?“ 





246. One may, of course, talk of a conventional correspondence, developed in a cultural context 
and acquired individually by ontogenetic habituation—and even this is denied by the "for- 
malist" school of music theory. But if certain extra-musical features (character, emotions) 
can be expressed in music by means of convention, it seems that there has to be some inner 
connection between music and ethos that suggests such a connection in the first place; here 
is decisive again the concept of mimésis, cf. Halliwell 2002, 160: “mimetic likenesses share 
by nature (not convention) some of their properties with the things they signify" (cf. also 
244). Plato simply affirms (Leg. 655b) that those qualities of music related to goodness or 
badness of soul or body are generally (&m\@c) and all (&nac/obpnac) good or bad. See also 
Leg. 657a-b: certain melodies possess correct features by nature (“pvoet”)—and in the case 
of Egypt, the objective goodness of the traditional melodies is sanctioned by their divine 
origin (Isis). Anderson 1966, 106—107, asserts that "Plato always recognizes" that "no mode 
or rhythm can be good or bad in itself,” but that Plato instead links “the two provinces by 
association." The fact that Plato would hardly identify ethos in music without text (Leg. 
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3. Can musical parameters have ethical value and effect? How exactly does 
melodic or rhythmic mimésis of character function? Plato keeps this mys- 
tery for himself; the description of ethos in dance, which he does give, 
does not help too much since dance is visual, not acoustic." 

4. What psychological effects, positive or negative, can specific forms of 
musical parameters (rhythm, mode, melodic lines, timbre, etc.) have, and 
how far are they ethically relevant? And are any of Plato's classifications 
correct (does, for instance, extended exposure to "soft" music really create 
unstable, angry, and discontent personalities, as he claims)?” Lastly, is it 





247. 


248. 


669d—e) seems to confirm this, but on the other hand stands the "oos" quoted above 
and that musical mimésis of ethically charged utterances or movements cannot be wholly 
arbitrary. 
Pelosi 2010, 199—200, after a long study of what Plato tells us about the "complex interac- 
tions between musical, psychic and corporeal movements," has to admit that "there exists 
no definitive explanation in the dialogues of how these interactions come to pass." 

About dance see Anderson 1966, 101-102 with 254 nn.75 & 76, based on Leg. 
814e-816d. 
Anderson 1966, 74: "We question the possibility of actual evil being impressed upon the 
hearer." Another example may be allowed to illustrate the question: at least in the Western 
Christian tradition, the prominent place the pipe organ took (in an astonishing turnaround 
career from an instrument banned because of its use in pagan spectacles to become the 
strongly preferred instrument in Catholic liturgy) appears to contradict blatantly Plato's 
stipulations: it is the instrument with the absolut widest pitch range and allowing all sorts 
of modulation, brought to an exuberant perfection by probably the greatest master of organ 
and polyphony, Johann Sebastian Bach. It is based mostly on the sound of wind instru- 
ments, and although it is called the "Oueen of Instruments", a sound conspicuously absent 
is what would correspond to the ancient lyre or cithara (or the modern guitar). But does 
the organ elicit the negative effects Plato is eager to avoid? The contrary seems to be the 
case. Whoever has listened to a Prelude and Fugue by Bach in a cathedral, with all its 
rhythmic, harmonic, and instrumental variety and virtuosity, will confirm the tremendous 
force that it has on both bringing serenity and balance to the soul and lifting up the spirit 
to prayer and devotion. On the other hand, the guitar is now an instrument popular among 
young people, constituting a more fashionable approach to sacred music, more tolerated 
than promoted by Church authorities because it provokes associations with the profane. 
'This is also true of the piano or even more so drums and other instruments used by rock 
bands (I am refering to the occidental cultural and liturgical tradition; the state of affairs 
in Africa or Latin America, for instance, is different.). Does this inverted experience of 
musical ethos invalidate all of Plato's suppositions about the effect of particular musical 
features or simply relegate them to the taste of a particular period, which Plato, as a conser- 
vative, kept endorsing out of personal preference? In other words, are there any constants in 
musical ethos, or does its perception fluctuate completely according to times and cultures? 
An aggravating factor is that Plato's judgments about music probably do not reflect the 
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possible to establish a taxonomy of musical ethos that is more precise than 
Plato's general characterizations (and those of most other authors)? 

5. Is it possible to establish objective criteria for beauty (or its opposite) in 
music, which are, at least partially, detached from enjoyment? 

6. Is it true that musical formation at a young age is more effective? What 
does this mean for limited moments of musical exposure as implied in the 
"ongoing" musical formation suggested in Plato's Laws?” 

7. Does music therapy function with homeopathic or allopathic methods, or 
are there different cases of valid application for each of these? 

8. Plato's assertion that degenerate democracy originates in a sort of musical 
anarchy faces two difficulties: one is the accuracy of his historical exam- 
ple Athens, which for us is difficult to assess;?? the other is his inductive 
inference that, even if the development in Athens was the way he describes 
it, a general rule can be established that musical “lawlessness” necessarily 
leads to socio-political degeneration. About the latter more could be said 
if there were at least another example from history that would be able 
to corroborate the nexus between music and morals. Not a few authors 
have argued that the development of music especially in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries offers another striking example. When Plato has 
the protagonist in the Laws draw a direct line from musical deviation 
in ethos to the eternal suffering of the Titans, he comes fairly close to 
Tolkien's conception of the origin of “bad” music and its consequences 
as we presented it at the outset, or to those who observe demonic forces 
corrupting culture "out of the spirit of [Dionysian] music.”*! What proof 
can there be given for attributing to music any responsibility for the moral 
and political development in society? 





249. 


250. 


251. 


common opinion or practice of the people whose preferences may rather have been in line 
with what he criticizes (about this see e.g. GMW 1.133 n. 32 concerning instruments). 
Plato himself is very much aware of this because he bluntly declares that the crowds do 
not know the difference between good and bad music (Leg. 670b: "yeXoioc yàp 6 ye Todds 
byhog fjyobpuevosc ikavác ytyvWoxetv TO ve ebáppoorov Kai evpvOpLOV Kai urj/It is ridicu- 
lous of the crowd to believe that it sufficiently recognizes what is well harmonic and well 
rhythmical and what not;” cf. 655c; 700e-701a). 

About the tension between the indelible “dyeing stamp of education" in the Republic and 
the ongoing musical formation in the Laws see Pelosi 2010, 14-28. 

See about this Anderson 1994, 162-165, and Wallace 1997, 101, who summarizes various 
theories and seems to favor Athen's defeat in 404 BC as the date for marking the beginning 
of her "degeneration." 


In allusion to Nietzsche 1872 and Jones 1994. 
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9. Is there any trace of scientific evidence for some sort of “cosmic harmony” 
that is reflected in our psyche and transmitted through music? 


It will also be worth exploring further how this “interface” between soul (emo- 
tions), ethos, and musical structures can be explained and substantiated in modern 
scientific terms. Plato’s theory may be no more applicable with regard to particu- 
larities (e.g. his condemnation of solo instrumental music, etc.), but there might 
be intuitions of principles with lasting validity. We shall address some of these 
questions in ch. 4. 

On the level of political and musical development, despite his confidence in 
the predominance of established ritual chorus songs (Leg. 657b), Plato’s call has 
in praxi remained widely ineffective—the "New Music” takes its route into full- 
fledged Hellenistic “Baroque,” which continues throughout the Roman period 
when the sensual exploits of an increasing musical artistry reach the extremes and 
excesses of Nero's court.” Notwithstanding the external course of music history, 
the idea and ideal of musical ethos has not died with Plato but resonates in many 
other authors throughout antiquity and beyond. 


Plutarch 


Having reviewed extensively Plato's approach to musical ethos, we now move sev- 
eral centuries forward to Plutarch. His monumental literary output covers a huge 
range of areas, but he is certainly not a music theorist. Nevertheless, he touches 
upon music with some frequency. We shall discuss here some of the more relevant 
references, while some other comments of his are included elsewhere in the con- 


text of other authors.” 


Music Excesses at Symposia 


Plutarch seems to be the only author who uses the term “kaxopovoia.”*** An illus- 
tration for this is the discussion of an instance where a musical performance during 





252. See p. 180. 

253. The works by Plutarch are cited from the Loeb Classical Library edition, with various 
translators. 

254. LSJ references it for Quaest. conv. 9.15 = Mor. 748c (deploring the degeneration of dance) 
and indicates the definition "corruption of music;" however, the Supplement (p. 164) cor- 
rects this to "the quality of offending againt the principles of art." This is certainly the 
better rendering of the referenced passage, but the word occurs also in the heading of the 
section discussed here (Quaest. conv. 7.5.1-4 = Mor. 704c-706e), without doubt meaning 
what the former definition formulated. 
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dinner deteriorates into getting temporarily out of control (with an effect analo- 
gous to what one might experience in a modern-day discotheque). An unnamed 
aulétés takes on the task of spellbinding and inebriating his audience "more effec- 
tively than wine." The participants first shout and clap, then they begin to dance 
disgracefully, employing rhythm and melody that exhibits a kind of madness 
(uavia). Once the rage dies down, a brief debate arises between three of the sym- 
posiasts about how to judge the incident, which caught everyone a bit by surprise. 

At first, Callistratus tries to excuse it by dismissing the possible accusation of a 
“lack of self control" (àkpaoia). He assembles various points in a not very stringent 
argument: that “beautiful” (kaA@c) can be applied to the enjoyment of all senses, 
not just hearing and sight, that such enjoyments are not limited to humans but 
also animals;?? that auditive and visual enjoyment, particularly melody, rhythm, 
and dance, give joy to the soul (and not just the body as the other senses) through 
delighting and "tickling;" that there is neither àxpaoía nor rjóvnáeia ("luxury, 
passion for pleasure") in such enjoyments since they are pursued in public places 
such as stadia and theaters, for a freeman’s and citizen's pastime (Statpibh). Only 
this last point contains some real substance pertinent to the actual occasion (how- 
ever, just because an event may be public, it does not necessarily follow that the 
mentioned vices are avoided). 

This assessment is countered by Lamprias who argues that “axpaoia” can- 
not be applied to people who out of ignorance fall prey to inordinate pleasure 
due to a surprise, as just occurred. He warns of weakness (uahakia) and luxury 
(Sumd8e1a), for the performers are tickling ears and eyes and not just smell, taste, 
or sexuality: whoever exposes himself to melody and rhythm allows such enjoy- 
ment to manipulate and corrupt his soul,2% for they are more pungent (8pipvc), 
varied (1otk(Aoc), and stronger than food or smell; they are dangerous precisely 
because they captivate judgment and understanding more than anything else, and 
worse, they are available for free, without other "passions" or obstacles to impede 
their impact;?" hence, readily available, almost omnipresent, music easily corrupts 
(taqg0s(po) the “musomaniacs.” What exactly such corruption consists of is not 
said. Platonic concerns clearly echo in these phrases. 

Plutarch has the narrator object in ironic terms against hyperbolic precau- 
tion, whereupon Lamprias drives his point home with the exhortation to lead 





255. He adds a number of examples for the "enchanting" effect of music on various animals, a 
topic found also in other texts of Plutarch (in the tables of the appendix). 

256. 705f: "£ykékAuke kai mapédwxetaic rjoovaic áyetv Kai qépeiv TI Wuxñv.” 

257. Plutarch gives examples where a high price discourages the pursuit of certain pleasures in 
effect of the other rtáO oq of avarice. 
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the one enjoying badly fabricated (kakóreyvoc) and styled (kakóčnoc) mimes, 
melodies, and tunes back from the Sirens to the Muses, to Euripides, Pindar, and 
Menander, cleansing the ears with the fresh water of reason.2°* One should not get 
overwhelmed (éxmAt}oow) or carried away by these tumultuous frenzies, yellings, 
and neck-tossings like by a stream but rather return to the holy, august, and noble 
songs and poems.?? 

The meat of the discussion lies in whether vision and hearing have a more 
prominent effect on humans than the other senses and whether the enjoyment 
they bring presents any danger of corruption; both parties admit that the soul (or 
mind) is more affected. The problem consists in the extravagant practice of music 
and dance. When performances of music and poetry do not offer any restraint, 
the only solution is seen in ^washing by reason" and leading people back to good 
art and taste.” It remains interesting, though, that Lamprias praises three poetic- 
musical innovators, especially Euripides who had received much flak by Aristo- 
phanes.**! We can observe here again that what was considered bad in one period 
has become good in another, but this happens because the road of "excessiveness" 
has since been pursued further. 

In another "Problem" (Quaest. conviv. 7.8.1-4 = Mor. 711a-713f), the inter- 
locutors sift through literature and music in order to establish a fitting canon, not 
for a State, as Plato, but for symposia. Àn unnamed sophist suggests suppressing 
all forms of entertainment except a new form in which characters of Platonic 
dialogues are expressed by a voice style, movement, and delivery according to the 
text—something, which purportedly has been welcomed by the “austere” and 
graceful people while rejected by unmanly, enervated, unmusical, and aesthetically 





» 


258. This last phrase is from Pl. Phdr. 243d: “notio Aóyo dApvpav dor (...) ànokAvCÓpevov." 

259. 706e: “t@v iep@v kai oepvõv &keivovypappávov &vapipivnokópevor kai rrapapáAXovreo 
cà Kai rou]pacakai Aóyouc kotvobc ook éxrAaynoópne0a navránaotvoró rovrov, ObdE 
TÀaylovc rapaódocopuev éavrobc dorep HNO pebparoc Aeiov pépeoðaı/if we recall those 
hallowed and venerable writings and set up for comparison common songs and poems and 
tales, we shall not be altogether dazed by these performances, nor shall we surrender our- 
selves, as it were, to float reclining on the gentle stream of the music" (tr. E. Minar, slightly 
altered). Instead of "*kotvobc," there are other readings (yevvaioug [preferred by Minar who 
translates: "[songs] of true nobility], kevouc). 

260. There are antecedents to this view in Pl. Prz. 347c-e and Symp. 176e where the music is 
only deemed a distraction in symposia of the educated; cf. Anderson 1966, 143. 

261. One critical point on Pindar, which Plutarch himself mentions, quoting Corinna, is that he 
was missing out on myth (and with it poetical substance) within all the rj66o0paxa of style, 
melody, and rhythm: De glor. Ath. 4 = Mor. 347£-348a. 
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ignorant ones?? who follow the growing fashion of effeminacy (0nXotnc). Such 
vocabulary is familiar to those aware of the antagonism between the “old” and “new” 
music style, but it is applied here in quite an unconventional, inverted fashion in 
order to defend an innovation—something that evokes the immediate opposition 
of Philip (although his main point is the irreverent use of Plato’s dialogues). Dio- 
genianus then begins to sort appropriate pieces from inappropriate ones, praising 
especially the New Comedy as fitting and morally acceptable. Eventually, the nar- 
rator addresses music directly and admits both cithara and au/os, but not for dirges 
or lamentations. The aulos is praised for its soothing effect on the soul as long as 
it guards the proper measure (uétpiov) and does not fill with emotion (1a8aívo) 
or rouse (&4vacoBéw) with low tones and “multichords” (1oAvyopóía, as already 
criticized by Plato and others), adding to the effect of alcohol. He explains that 
this has a non-rational effect, like what the herdsmen do with their flock, which 
does not understand words.?? At the same time, he stresses that at symposia, but 
even at other occasions, the aulos or lyre should never be played without sung 
words, or else one would be carried away like by a stream (see above at 706e), for 
the rationality (Aóyoc) would be excluded.?** 

In another text, Plutarch observes that just as gluttony has befallen people, so 
also hearing has fallen sick and corrupted music, which stirs the desire for shame- 
ful and “womanish” tickling. Shameful debauchery leads to unmusical sounds, 
abominable melodies, and things to hear lead to horrible theater performances and 
these for their part to insensibility and crudeness towards people.” Moral decline 
and ultimately loss of humanity appear as the consequences of excessive sensual 
indulgence in food and music. 





262."1a00' oi èv abotnpol koi xapievreg Åyánnoav bmepQuóGc, oi 5’ ávavópoi kai 
StateOpuppevor Ta (ra St’ ápovoiavkai &mneipokaAMav, oc nov Apiorótevoc yov 
&peiv, órav évappoviov dkovowow, &&&aAov" (711c; tr. as above; the end says about those 
who reject it: ^who, as Aristoxenos says, throw up gall whenever they hear of [something] 
enharmonic”; Minar translates with “in tune"). 

263. The benefit is particularly helpful when the dinner gets agitated and headed with anger; 
music then can put out abuse, take hold of an unpleasant discussion, and restrain political 
controversies (713e-f). 

264. A poetic image is chosen: we should not listen to the sound of psalterion and aulos on their 
own knocking at (the door of) our ears, but to lead them in when it comes with words and 
song to entertain and please reason in us. Plutarch suggests here that the crime of Marsyas 
(see ch. 2 n. 37) was that he tried to prevail with instruments only against song and cithara 
together (713b-d). 

265. "obvoc Emovtat Tapavopotc tpamelaic ovvovoiat akpateic, dppodioiois aio xpoic axpodoetc 
äpovoor, u£Aeot kai ákobopaotv avatcybvtoIc 0&arpa Expuda, Deduaot ávrjpépotc &máOeia 
npóc avOpwrous Kai wpótns.” (De esu carnium 2.2 = Mor. 997c). 
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The Spartan Tradition 


Probably as a reaction to concerns about hedonistic degeneration, the Spartan way 
of life, which was marked by harsh discipline, sparks interest, and music plays an 
important role in it. Plutarch reports (Instituta Laconica 14 = Mor. 2382) that the 
Spartans consciously used melody and songs as an incentive (kévtpov) to awaken 
high spirit (Óvpóc) and resolution (ppóvnpa) and to arouse an ecstatic and vigor- 
ous impulse,2% along with lyrics about noble and heroic deeds, performed by three 
choirs representing the stages of age— Plato's stipulations in Leg. 664b-667a are 
strikingly similar to this account. Their marching rhythms in battle, along with 
the aulos, instilled manliness, boldness, and contempt for death.?*" Lycurgus man- 
aged to couple their love for music with war exercise so as to achieve concord and 
harmony through the combination of both.2% Here music has the same mitigating 
function that Plato applies to equilibrate the hardening effect of gymnastics. This 
double function, here united in one passage, is found separately in other places of 
Plutarch’s works where music is described as either stimulating or diminishing 
Ovpóc, which, depending on the sense of the term, can mean either “high spirit, 
courage" or “anger.”2%? 


Moderation and Mimesis 


In Aristotelian terms, Plutarch emphasizes the importance of the proper mean 
(uécov) and measure (ugoórnç) in virtue as moderating passions and compares it 
with the harmonious (&ppeAr|c) mediating between the extremes of high and low 
pitch (De virtute morali 6 = Mor. 444e-f)—an image already used by Plato (Resp. 
443d-e).7? This means that the extremes are not to be abolished, but the blend (tò 
&ppieAéc) of both is pursued in music and elsewhere (ibid. 12 = Mor. 451e—452c). 





266. “gonovdalov dé kai epi Ta Hedy kal Tac WSac OvSEV ñtrrov kévtpov 5’ eiye TadTa £yeprikóv 
OvpLod Kai qpovrjparoc Kai TapactatiKOV ópuñç EVBovowdovc Kai npakriki]c." 

267. “oi €uBatripior dé vO poi mapoppntikoi mpdc avdpeiav kai ÓappaAeótrra kai órtepppóvrotv 
Bavatou, oic ¿Xp@vro ëv Te xopoic Kai npòç abhov éráyovrec toic TOAELLOLC.” 

268. “Ó yàp Avkobpyoc napéevěe tÅ Kata rtóAeuov &okrjcet THV quAopovoíav, óroç TO dyav 
noAepukóv TO Eppedei kepacO£v ovppwviav kai åppoviav £yn." It is also mentioned that, 
before battle, Lycurgus sacrificed to the Muses as a motivation for the soldiers to want to 
be remembered later in songs of worthy deeds. 

269. Thus in De virtute morali 12b = Mor. 452, legislators in general used music to increase the 
fighting spirit, while according to De cohibenda ira 10 = Mor. 458e, the Spartans strove to 
remove anger and let reason (Aóyoc) reign. 

270. A much more detailed development, based on the Platonic analysis of the soul, can be 
found in Quaest. Plat. 9 = Mor. 1007e-1009b. 
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In a similar work (Prof. virt. 13 = Mor. 83f-84a), progress in virtue is equal 
to preferring Dorian over Lydian by favoring a life-style that is more hard or 
austere (okAnpórepoc), more deliberate (Bpadvtepoc) in actions, and admiring 
(Oavpactóc) teachings and people instead of living in a rather soft or lax way 
(uahakwtepos), falling into precipitatious action (mponetéotepoc), and being 
contemptuous (Kkatappovntdc) towards others—although one should eventually 
avoid the extreme in any direction. Here the example of Phrynis is given who had 
to cut off two extra strings either on the top or at the bottom of his lyre—but to 
pursue the proper mean (uécov) for virtue and in dealing with passion, one would 
have to cut off on each end. 

An interesting parallel to Plato’s view on mimésis is Quomodo adul. 3 (= Mor. 
18a-f), even though it refers only to painting, poetry, and simple sound imitation: a 
young person to be educated should relish the artistic value in a well-crafted depic- 
tion of an immoral scene; this value rests on the equivalence between the “content” 
(story, scene) and its representation.?" Plutarch first introduces this as an aesthetic 
category, but then also “justifies” this procedure in moral terms: if it is taught that 
evil people perform evil acts, there is no danger of actually promoting evil actions. 
Plutarch has no more need of censuring artistic representations of “bad” content as 
long as the moral message remains clear and the teacher procures a positive antidote 
for a negative example in order to balance it out. This principle can mutatis mutan- 
dis apply to music as well, even though Plutarch does not mention this explicitly, 
insofar as its parameters express the ethos of the person or action, which the music 
interprets. In this case, Plato’s ethical triangle would be dissolved, because the ethos 
of the soul would no longer agree with the ethos of content and artistic expression, 
even though the last two aspects still are bound to match up. 

Plutarch also treats the harmony of the spheres (with the proportions between 
planets being analogous to musical intervals); this is in De animae procreatione in 
Timaeo 32-33 = Mor. 1029a-1030c with particular reference to the end of Plato's 
Republic (the Sirens). Plutarch assumes that the creator of the world brought about 
the World Soul by establishing order in the whole universe. Images of the gods 
show them with musical instruments in their hands not because they are actually 
playing lyre or aulos but because no work is so much of the gods as harmony and 
concord.” 





271. “od yap OTL TAÙTÒ TO KaAóv TL Kai KAAS TI jupeio0at, KAAWS yap ÈOTL TO MpEMOVTWC 
kai oikeiwe, oikeia dé kai npénovra toic aioxpoic ta aioxpá." For a deeper discussion of 
Plutarch’s conception of mimésis see Halliwell 2002, 296-302, but he does not mention this 
passage. 

272. “ovdév Épyov ... Oeðv oiov áppovíav eivat kat ovp@wviav” (1030b). 
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In summary, the dangers of music according to these accounts lie in the greater 
(and possibly corruptive) impact, which the senses of vision and hearing have on 
the soul, especially because they affect reason, as does alcoholic intoxication. Bad 
music itself is deprived of reason, if it is badly composed (meaning mostly exagger- 
ation in the various musical parameters or the bodily movements in dance), if there 
is no text, which gives it proper meaning, and if no exterior measure (like payment) 
puts a constraint on indulgence. The "corruption" brought about is not specified 
further, but some long-term effect seems to be considered as well when Plutarch 
quotes Homer to the effect that bad music and songs create unmanly é¢hé and 
lives and men who love luxuriousness, softness, ^womanish behavior,” etc.” Good 
music is characterized by maintaining due measure and balance, by avoiding exces- 
sive emotion, and by bringing about desired states of mind, either by arousing the 
spirits or mitigating existing passion in order to prevent disproportionate behavior. 

Plutarch is very well aware of the magic power that music possesses: “The 
name for pleasure, which comes through the ears, is enchantment.”””* The sea- 
sonings (ijóvopa) that music adds to words through melody, meter, and rhythm 
make their educational function more exciting, but also any harmful effect more 
inevitable; they are like the intriguing exterior grace of women.?^ 


Strabo?/* 


This Greek geographer from the early Empire offers a succinct but insightful com- 
ment on music in the context of his explanation of the name “Curetes” as war-dancers 
or dancing ministers of Dionysius or Cybele on Crete.” Strabo describes the role 
of music, defined as dancing, rhythm, and melody, within religious festivals accord- 
ing to both Greeks and barbarians. His main points are these: music joins humans 
to the gods because of its enjoyment (ový) and well-craftedness (kaAAttexvia), 
thus pointing out an aesthetic dimension, which does not seem primarily to aim at 





273. Plut. Quomodo adul. 4 = Mor. 19£-20a: "&i&ácke (...) St povo gavàn Kai dopata 
Tovnpà kai Aóyot poxOnpac $no8£oei; AapBdavovtes áxóAaora notobotv HON kai Biovc 
ávávópovg kai &vOpomnouc rpogr|v Kai uaAak(av kai yvvatkokpaoíav ayanw@vtas.” 

274. Plut. De soll. an. 3 = Mor. 961d: “ñóovñç 6š tfj pèv du’ twv óvopa kýànoiç éott tÅ dé ôV 
òppátwv yonteia.” 

275. Amat. 23 = Mor. 769c-d: “kaBanep Séhoyw noino Hdvopata péAr] Kai uévpa KaipvOpodc 
épappoóoaoa Kai TO TaSEedov adTOd KIVITIKWTEpoOV éroíros kai TO BAGTTOV ApvAAKTOTEpOV 
obTw¢ 1) qoot yvvatki repiOetoa xáptv óyeo Kai Pwvijc ri&avórrra kai uopofic EMAywWYOv 
eidoc.” 

276. Text and tr.: Jones 1928. 

277. This wider context is 10.3.8-13. The passage on music is in sections 9 and 10. 
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pleasing the gods but those who celebrate them. For men resemble (jupéopat) the 
gods more in being blessed (evdatovéw) through celebrations, philosophy, and 
music, than in showing kindness (evepyetéw). At the same time, Strabo is aware of 
some sort of degeneration of music in public spectacles to *rjóvnáOsto," apparently 
some sort of unhealthy excitement, the cause for which he sees in education. Here 
Strabo refers to Plato and the Pythagoreans by stating that every musical form 
(r&v TO povotkóv eiGoc) is a work of the gods who assembled the universe through 
harmony. Strabo reiterates the idea that moral customs are trained through music 
(t@v rGv KataoKevr), and this corrective force for the mind (tò énavopBwtikdv 
tob vob) is as close to the gods as poetry. He goes on mentioning the divinities 
involved in music, especially the orgiastic or Bacchic rites, and concludes that all 
educated men are servants of the Muses, especially the musicians.?? 

Strabo is merely reporting and not voicing his own opinion, but we learn from 
him a view that links good music to divine origin and cosmic harmony and suspects 
the origin of bad (or lesser) music as displayed in certain public settings in prob- 
lems within the education system. For all of this, Plato and the Pythagoreans are 
called witnesses. Already early in his work (1.2.3), Strabo cites the Pythagoreans 
and Aristoxenus in supporting the music teachers in their claim that they are “edu- 
cators and restorers of ethos," while elsewhere corrupt (rapaqOsipov) poetry 
seems to be linked to an immoral life (14.1.41, mentioning various individuals). 


Nicomachus?? 


This second-century mathematician, Nicomachus, is a fervent promoter of Pythag- 
orean number theory, even though he probably draws from Aristoxenus as well. 
His Manuale harmonices in twelve chapters, written in letter-style, is nevertheless 
mostly of a technical nature. It is mentioned here because in ch. 3, Nicomachus 
derives concept and names for the diatonic scale from the planets, building on the 
Pythagorean vision of the harmony of the spheres (oi p@dyyot oqaípac), which 





278. "npónoAot dé tv Movoóv oi nenatóevpévor t&vrec, kai idiws oi povotkol.” 

279. “nadevticoi yàp eivai qaot kai &ravopBwtikol tov rov." An example from Homer fol- 
lows (Od. 3.272), which above all seems to show the presumed personal integrity of a 
bard to whom Agamemnon entrusts his wife Clytemnestra during his absence. But Strabo 
apparently takes this for a proof that, if music forms good character, the musician should 
have such a character in the first place—in line with Plato's teaching in Resp. 420b; see 
on this idea also Theon of Smyrna 10.17-12.9, even though *musician" here might rather 
mean the Platonic philosopher who climbs the heights of harmonic science. 

280. Text: MSG 237-265; tr. and comm.: GMW 2.245-269 and Levin 1994. Summary and 
discussion: Mathiesen 1999, 390—406; Gersh 2005, 196-197. 
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here are the tones produced by planets as they rotate through the ether with the 
Sun in the middle, thus forming a heptachord.**! 

These notions are repeated and expanded in the (only fragmentarily trans- 
mitted) Manuale barmonicum.?* In ch. 6, the seven planets are now also linked to 
vowels (which would imply some sort of timbre specification), and further number 
speculations of Pythagorean origin are added, accounting for the lyre strings. New 
is the notion that within the cosmic harmony, the combination of a harmonic 
principle with matter (e.g. the string of the lyre) brings about a living thing just as 
when the soul enters a body, which can be used to call upon the divinites.^? This 
idea of giving to the moment of the actual music production a metaphysical weight 
attributes to music an almost hypostatic quality and explains why later authors 
who draw much from Nicomachus, especially Aristides Quintilianus, continue the 
path of giving to music such a central place in human life. In ch. 7, he parallels the 
three genera to the three parts of the soul (rational, irrational, and physical), but 
this analogy is not further developed. 


Ptolemy? 


The second-century Alexandrian scholar Ptolemy, mostly known for his astro- 
nomical writings, was also engaged in music theory (in the Harmonica), bringing 
its Pythagorean-Platonic brand to a culmination,™ but also incorporating some 
aspects from the Aristotelian-Aristoxenian tradition. His is a unified view of 
reality expressable in mathematical terms, but at the same time, they should also 
be empirically verifiable, as Barker describes it: 


Because the harmonic structures are expressions in sound of a mathematical order that 
is not peculiar to music or sound as such, but is the rational order underlying formal 





281. See above n. 122. 

282. Text: MSG 266-282; tr. Levin 1994, 186-199; summary and discussion: Mathiesen 1999, 
406-411. 

283. “wortep ñ Wuxi] HEV TO Opal, ñ 68 áppovía taic yopdaic, &roreAei ñ uev Qa, ñ 68 Tovovc 
kai péàn, Ta dé ópaotikàc Ovvápetc Kai reAeotikàc Tov Oeícv." 

284. Text: Düring 1930 (Ger. tr. and comm.: id., 1934); tr. and comm.: GMW 2.270-391, 
Solomon 2000; discussion: Mathiesen 1999, 429—494; Barker 2005, 171—190. I shall quote 
indicating page and line numbers according to Düring 1930. For more on Ptolemy's scien- 
tific method see Barker 2000. 

285. One could consider giving Aristides Quintilianus that honor, but while Ptolemy's work 
is more limited in scope, it is nevertheless more solid in its scientific value. The next high 
point of this kind after Ptolemy is probably Johannes Kepler's Harmonices mundi from 
1619. About Kepler as the "last Pythagorean" see Kahn 2001, 162-171. 
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perfections throughout the universe, Ptolemy can argue that the same principles are 
at work in the soul and in the heavens. (...) The task of harmonics is to explicate the 
mathematical foundations of systems whose beauty and excellence is evident to the 
ear, not those of some other, purely theoretical constructions. It seeks, in fact, to show 


that it is on rationally coherent mathematical patterns of order that the perceived 


beauty of real music rests.?* 


The task is to find the most perfect rational description of a (presumed) perfect 
order in the world and to find ways to realize this perfection in actual music." 
Much of his concern remains again on the technical level such as tuning sys- 
tems—"good" and "bad" is not applied to discern the value of particular compo- 
sitions, but he develops an impressive analogy between music, ethos, and cosmos 
based on the same principles: 


In different material matrixes, the same formal relations create musical beauty, excel- 
lences of character and intellect, and the perfect celestial geometry of the skies. It is 
these intelligible relations that underlie perceptible beauties wherever they are found, 
and it is only these formal aspects of things, susceptible to mathematical analysis and 
understanding, that can be completely and scientifically known.?*? 


From the first book we can highlight in ch. 3 the explanation of different "shapes" 
that sounds can take in pitch, volume, and timbre, which is the foundation for the 
attribution of ethos.?? He ends ch. 4 with an unusual outburst, calling the (human) 
voice the most beautiful of sounds." The further exposition of the science of har- 
mony is centered on the discussion of the musical parameter of genus. Like most 
authors who simply explain the functioning of music, he does not yet add ethical 
characteristics to his discussion of the genera beyond the usual generic terms of 
"tense" (cóvrovoc) and “relaxed” or "soft" (uaAakóc).??! Their value, however, is at 





286. Barker in GMW 2.271. 

287. Ptolemy's word used in this context is "áxpiprc": "exact, accurate, precise." 

288. Barker in GMW 2.274. 

289. Ptolemy understands these parameters in a quantitative way, measurable in different 
degrees, as opposed to Theophrastus’ approach (see below). 

290. 10.26—28: "ovpqvovc dé £t poolv eivat Mapa TOV KáÀÀiorov ñón TOV yóqov, vv qovrjv, 
óvoparonotobvrec, Soot TI ópoíav avtiAnyev &protobot rac dKoaic, Kai Stapwvougs robo 
uñ obroç £yovrac/Lastly, they say that they named the consonante notes after the most 
beautiful of sounds, the voice, which make a similar impression on hearing, while disso- 
nante notes are those not doing so" (tr. Solomon)—hence consonance takes its name from 
it (ovp-@wvia). What effect exactly consonant notes have on hearing is not specified. 

291. 28.29—29.5; again 34.33-35.7, 38.2-9, etc.; the term "f|8oc" is used (29.1; 32.15, 38.5, 
44.6), but here without any notable "ethical" implication; Barker explains that "relaxed" and 
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least aesthetic because audiences feel familiar with (cvvrj0nc) and take delight in 
(xaipw) some characteristics more than in others.” Ptolemy is interested in the 
effect the genera have on the listener; he gets most descriptive regarding the even 
(or equal) diatonic: it sounds foreign, rustic, but for the trained ear rather gentle,” 
for it is orderly (tetaypévoc) and does not cause offense to the sense.?* He men- 
tions a whole series of types of tuning based on genera (39.8-14), but they are not 
qualified in value.?^ 

Barker has elucidated how Ptolemy manages, perhaps for the first time, to 
link convincingly mathematical proportion, or ovupetpia, with visually or acous- 
tically perceived beauty:?^ tuning chords according to consonant intervals to 
the point of greatest satisfaction reveals that at the same time a mathematically 
"symmetric" pitch proportion has been achieved. Ratio e£ pulchrum convertuntur. 


'The combination of mathematical harmonics and acoustical aesthetics, which in 





"tense" refer here to the pitch of the movable notes within the tetrachord (GMW 2.302 
nn. 107 and 108); I propose that it simply means "types" of genera as characterized by the 
range between soft and tense. 

292. Cf. 38.1-6; 74.5-75.1; similar Aristox. EZ Harm. 22.31-23.1 who speaks in terms of 
"accepting" (Gpodoyéw, so also Ptol. Harm. 42.8). Ptolemy affirms the general preference 
of diatonic over chromatic and the too lax ones (ogóópa éxhehvpévoc). Another positive 


»« 


term is “edpetaxeiptotoc” “manageable/agreeable” (42.2). 

293. 38.30-32: “Eevikwtepov pév nwç Kai áypoikóvepov ñ0oç xaragavrjoerat, Tpoonves à 
&AAcc kai paddov cvyyvpvatóuevov taic aKoaic.” 

294. 38.34: "ook éyrtotei taic aioOrjosot npookonńv;” Barker (GMW 2.312) translates: “it gives 
no offensive shock to the hearing." 

295. For a futher discussion of these: GMW 2.313-314 n. 145 and again later to 80.6-81-21 
GMW 2.356-361. It may be noticed that the mixing of genera is taken for granted here— 
something that was seen very problematic in earlier authors such as Plato; cf. GMW 2.312 
n. 144. Modulations (uetaBoAn) do not change the type (or ethos) when it is just a trans- 
position of the zonos (melody) to a different pitch level; f/9oc does change with changes in 
genus or systéma (54.12—56.1) or even zonos (57.10-58.20, with a helpful explicatory note 
in GMW 2.332 n. 60 and Mathiesen 1999, 463—466). Tonos modulations a fourth or fifth 
apart are more suitable (póoqopoc) than those based on adjacent notes (62.13-15)—this 
is analogous to the fact that in the Western harmonic tradition modulations and chord 
progressions proceed preferably between keys related in the circle of fifths (or fourths). 

296. Barker 2010, esp. 411-418. He clarifies (at p. 407) that “ovpipetpia” does not correspond 
to our modern term "symmetry" but means something like “due proportion" or, in Ptolemy, 
commensurability understood as "simplicity of comparison": the ratio between consonant 


intervals is simpler than for dissonant ones. 
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Plato remained regrettably obscure or even breached," finds in Ptolemy a striking 
renewal and explanation. 

In the third book, after finishing the technical exposition of harmony, Ptolemy 
reflects about the status that harmony possesses within the whole of the world. 
He identifies it as the causa efficiens for the proper form of good melody, rhythm, 
order, and beauty,” given its rationality, which it shares with God and distrib- 
utes to nature as good (tò ed). The function (réAoc) of harmony is to cooperate 
with reason (Aóyoc) by bestowing order (vá£ic) and due proportion (ovppetpia) 
to audible things on the (divine) level of intelligence (vot¢—the laws of what is 
good: &upéAeta), the (rational) level of skill (véqvr—the practical execution), and 
(natural) level of habit (£8oc—experience: conforming the material).? The senses 
of hearing and sight are the most prominent ones because only their perception 
reaches, beyond enjoyment (ñóovñ), the realm of the good/beautiful (tò kaAóv) 
or the bad/ugly (tò aioypóv) and also what is useful (tò yprjomov), all of which 
occur in melody, shape, movements of the celestial bodies, or human actions. This 
makes these senses like sisters who serve reason by mutually supplying and inten- 
sifying each other's perceptions as Ptolemy illustrates with examples: thus a poetic 
expression (ppinveia) makes something visually known (e.g. waves, places, battles, 
circumstances of passion/emotion) shine forth “more expressive” (utunrucOrepoc), 





297. Huffman 2010 adds insightfully to Barker's essay how Ptolemy returned to the Pythago- 
rean occupation with real sound, which Plato had abandoned, and for which Aristotle and 
later authors had falsely accused the early Pythagoreans. How far the "radical split between 
reason and perception" (424) in Plato goes depends, however, on the reading of Plato's 
remarks in Resp. 531c against “heard harmonies,” which Huffman calls as witness for this 
“split;” Halliwell's arguments to not take at face value as Plato’s position what is said in 
book ten of the Republic might also apply here—but we cannot pursue this question further. 

298. 92.14—16: “ànepyáčetaí xt véAoc, olov &puéAetav, ebpvOpíav, ebvopíav, ebkoopíav, àÀX we 
TÓ attiov, & xà brokeuiévo neprrotei TO oikelov eiSoc/[harmony] achieves some end, such 
as fair melody, rhythm, law, or cosmos, but as the cause which achieves for the basic subject 
matter the proper form" (tr. Solomon). The causa materialis would be the sound, formalis its 
goodness, and finalis the product of good melody, etc. Solomon 2000, 139 n. 69, notes that 
harmony takes the middle or center place (nera&0) both between matter and form (being 
movement) and between God and nature (being rational). 

299. Barker GMW 2.372 n. 30 explains well the idea: "Intelligence in its perfect form is identi- 
cal with God; through it the contents of its awareness are perfectly constituted. Skill is the 
capacity to impose excellence on material under the guidance of reason. T'hrough habit or 
natural disposition things may be brought towards excellence independently of any delib- 
erate rational guidance." He further (n. 31) points out that Ptolemy goes beyond Plato 
by admitting that theoretical truth, beyond mathematical-theoretical abstraction, "can be 
exhibited and confirmed directly in perceptible phenomena." 
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and our souls are disposed (ovvdtati®npt) towards reported images as if they were 
being observed.*” The pursuit of harmonical science extends good order (ebtakia) 
onto those who got accustomed to it.3 The power (Svvayc) of harmony is present 
in all self-moving and especially rational beings in which the likeness (ópotótnc) of 
the ratios that create appropriateness (tò npóoqopov) and tuning (16 Ĥppoopévov) 
is best preserved (95.8-10). On these grounds, in the following, Ptolemy seeks to 
show that the same harmonic principles are at work within music, the human soul, 
and the movement of the heavenly bodies (planets). 

Important for us is the criterion he establishes, as a fruit of his previous elab- 
oration, for this connection: that which is well tuned/harmonious (tò éupedéc) 
is the tones’ "virtue" (dpetr), what is badly tuned/dissonant (tò ékpeAéc) is their 
“vice” (kakia), and the same applies to the human soul, in which virtue corre- 
sponds to its harmonious "tuning" and vice to its lack of harmony, for in either case 
the arrangement of their parts according to nature is what makes them harmoni- 
ous, or unharmonious if beyond (or contrary to) nature.’ "Proper tuning" here 
means, in the context of harmonic science, that the proper mathematical ratios be 
followed, and it is supposed that these are already equivalent in the natures of both 
music and the human soul. 

Ptolemy sets up two systems, one in which he assigns specific powers to each 
of the soul's intellective, perceptive, and animating parts—each of these parts, 
for specific reasons, belonging to one of the homophone or concordant intervals: 
octave, fifth, and fourth—with the same number of components (e.g. the senses to 
the perceptive part) equivalent to the number of tones within the musical intervals; 
the second system assigns in a similar way virtues to the soul’s tripartition now into 
rational, spirited, and appetitive.°% In both cases, he follows the hierarchical order 





300. 93.11-94.20. For the particularity of both senses see also Pl. Resp. 530d (they make the 
sciences of harmonics and astronomy possible), Arist. Po/. 1339b40-1340b19 (they have 
impact on ethos, but hearing much more than sight, similar Arist. Pr. 19.27, 29, cf. the 
analysis below); see also the discussion of the senses in Kivy 1990, 3-12 and our introduc- 
tion, n. 26. All of this is, of course, diametrically opposed to what Philodemus says, that 
enjoyment is the only function of music. 

301. 95.2—3: “dtateivov ëm tiv ëk ts Dewpiag Kai MapakodovOrjoews Teptytvopevny Toic 
e0iCoprévoic evtakiav.” 

302. 97.3-8: “tv POdyywv TO Lev &upeA£c Qpegrñ Tic oT abróv, TO dé Exprehéc kakia, Kai 
AVAOTPEWAVTL TOV yoxàv ñ u£v áperr] £upéAetá tic &ortv abtov, &kpéAeta dé ñ kakia, Kai 
KOLVOV ÈV AUOTEPOLG TOI yéveot TO TE r]puioouévov TOV LEPOv ÈV TH KATA Qootv ÉKATÉpOV 
Kai TO áváppoorov èv TH Tapa Pvotv.” 

303. 95.28-98.4; a parallel to musical genera is laid out in 98.6-29. Barker 2005, 177-181, gives 
a more complete description and evaluation of this procedure. Helpful diagrams for these 
classifications can be found in Mathiesen 1999, 481—482. 
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of powers or virtues as resembled in pitch levels.??* Next, Ptolemy draws a parallel 
between the musical genera and areas of application of the virtues (theoretically: 
theological-mathematical-natural; practically: political (State)-domestic-ethical 
(individual), on either level corresponding to the genus of diatonic-chromatic-en- 
harmonic); all this culminates in the description of a harmonized whole, with all 
parts well integrated by the virtue of justice (Sucatoovvn). 

Up to this point, Ptolemy has not insinuated any nexus of causality for the 
attunement (ethos-value) between the areas of music and soul but seems to establish 
a mere analogy. In a last step of applying harmonic principles to the soul, he matches 
up changes in personal or collective life situations with harmonic modulations:?? 
e.g. peaceful, belligerent, or needful conditions each elicit a different nuancing of the 
virtues, which are similar to changes of musical /onoi (Dorian, Mixolydian, etc.). 
Even though he does not attempt to determine a precise equivalency here but con- 
tents himself with highlighting some few general similarities of ethos in melody and 
life, he does now justify such comparison with the (not further proven) statement 
that human souls "sympathize" with the (ethical) dynamics of melodies, recognizing 
their common origin (of ratio, or affinity: oixeiwoic) and being molded or drawn 
according to the characteristics of melody?" Ptolemy concludes by picking from the 
common stock of ethical effects of music and explicitly mentioning the Pythagorean 





304. That would suppose the idea that the proper “tuning” of the parts of the soul happens by 
establishing the proper proportion between the various elements to be tuned (e.g. “endur- 
ance of deprivations" in relation to “non-arousal through anger"); however, it seems that the 
actual virtues (e.g. "self-control" or "gentleness") should rather be reached by finding the 
proper (quantitative) measure of the underlying element (“endurance” and “non-arousal”) 
independently from the other elements—but perhaps one should not force the analogy 
too much. Barker 2005, 184 & 189—190, expects a correlation between the ratios of tones 
within each interval and the virtues within each part of the soul and points at the evasive- 
ness of associating the virtues with exact musical tones and ratios. 

305. From the two types of modulation (nerapoAr]) that Ptolemy discussed earlier (54.12- 
55.12), not the simple pitch transposition is meant here but the change of genus or sys¢éma. 

306. Again, here seems to be an inconsistency in the imagery: the nuancing can only be by 
reducing the (quantitative) degree of each virtue, while a musical modulation would imply 
changing from one zonos or genus into another, thus changing the proportions between the 
tones (i.e. the intervals between them). 

307. 99.25-100.1: “taic évepye(atc abtaic TÄS ueAoó(ac ouumáoxouourvy riiv &vrikpuc ai yvyaí, 
Ti ovyyéveiav óonep éntyrvóokovoat Tov Tñç idiag ovotáoeoc Aóyov Kai rvroóuevat 
TLOL kivrjuaotv oikeíotc Taig TWV ueAàv idtoTpomiatc;” see the similar explanation a bit later 
(100.5-7): “tod uéÀouç adtod te uerapáAXovroc kai Tac yuyàc &&&yovroc &ni Tac EK rñç 
OLOLOTHTOS TMV hoywv cvviorauévac Siabéoeic/with the music itself changing and induc- 


ing the souls to dispositions consisting of similar ratios” (tr. Solomon). 
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practices of modifying the ethical state of a soul and the expectation that the gods 
gently hear human prayers brought forth with music and melody. 

The last chapters of book three, partially of disputed status in terms of origi- 
nality and integrity, refer to analogies between music and the zodiac of the various 
planets; no further information for our context is provided, except that the addi- 
tional astrological considerations provided by a scholiast point out planets bringing 
good (&yaOarotàv) or destruction (qOoporoióàv) are assigned in a balanced way to 
the Sun (which bears the qualities of hot, active/effective, and male) or the Moon 
(seen as damp, idle, and female)*—the identification of such characteristics will 
be significant in the ethical approach in Aristides Quintilianus, since the associ- 
ation of particular musical tones with planets possessing ethical value will have 
consequences there for understanding the significance of musical ethos at large. 

Overall, the value of actual music is addressed inasmuch as music draws its 
characteristics from particular fonoi and genera and modulations between them. 
Ptolemy confirms the existence of the ethical value of music, which is founded 
on the mathematical framework of basic ratios common to the areas of music 
and the human soul in different life conditions (“modes”), as established by “har- 
monic reason" (92.27—30)—the relevance of astrological influence remains opaque 
given the doubtful or spurious material towards the end of the Harmonics. How- 
ever, questions remain:*” does Ptolemy simply illustrate a striking resemblance 
between musical interval systems and the human soul which their common origin 
in harmonic reason (some sort of “intelligent design,” if that term is allowed) has 
bestowed upon them, or does he also suggest a causality of ethos between the one 
and the other? Is it sufficient to assume the soul's recognition of some "sympathy" 
with parallel structures to explain why a specific order and ratio between tones or 
scales should be perceived in an ethical way? In other words, how should the fact 
that "moderation" sits on the same position as a specific tone within the fourth 
interval translate to an ethical behavior of moderation? Nobody will doubt that 
there is a “balancing” and “harmonizing” within the whole system of powers and 
virtues, but does it come about through music (or in the same way as in music? 
The only clear interconnection I can see is that which Ptolemy establishes between 
both spheres in the context of modulations, but there the synergeia does not consist 
in the numerical coincidence between intervals and virtues but in the exciting or 





308. For further treatment see GMW 2.390-391, and Solomon 2000, 165—166, who also trans- 
lates fully the scholiast. 

309. These questions are also asked in view of the considerations offered in Barker 2005, 174— 
190, where Ptolemy's system is attributed a greater degree of solidity than that of Aristides 
Quintilianus. I shall compare both further in the context of evaluating the latter author. 
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relaxing effect that parallels music to the emotions felt in the life situations that 
Ptolemy describes. But why does high pitch excite and low pitch relax? Why do 
certain armoniai work in one way or another? We all recognize the effect, but 
the kinship of relation between both spheres remains for the most part a mystery, 
which, I believe, Ptolemy did not pretend to have resolved. 


Plotinus? 


The highly influential Alexandrian Neo-Platonist Plotinus deals with music often 
within his own system, mostly as a means of comparison or metaphor, and incorpo- 
rates traces from earlier treatments of music. As he explains how the universe is one, 
but composed of divergent elements, he compares this with the conflicting charac- 
ters in a drama: the junction?! of high and low tones in a melody (3.2.16.33—52), 
the strings of an instrument at their proper place, or the different pipes in a pan- 
pipe, which in their inequality construct the whole of the melody (3.2.17.62-75).5? 
Here a very original conception of “bad” comes into play: "evil (kaka) in the 
dark and in Tartarus" still sounds beautiful/good ("kaAóv (...) q0£yyec0ar") in 
the whole of the melody (harmony) because it comes from its proper place (“év 
tQ SAW TO npénov kai TO kaAóv"), and each is contributing its own sound (“tov 
qOóyyov tov abro? eiogepópuevoc"). Plotinus’ intends to illustrate here his dual- 
istic conception of the good and evil principle as being necessary and at work 
in order to form a harmonic whole. While Plotinus indeed means "evil" in the 
moral sense regarding the cosmos, the image of sounds proper to Tartarus must be 
understood aesthetically. Even though he does not use these terms, the metaphor 
could be translated perfectly to the interplay of consonance and dissonance: disso- 
nance in itself sounds “bad,” but if resolved into consonance both elements create 





310. Text and tr.: Armstrong 1966-1989 (except for Enn. 2 and 3 which are based on the OCT 
Henry-Schwyz text from 1982). C£. also Mathiesen 1990, 40-41; Sorgner 2010, 275-294. A 
detailed analysis of all musical references in Plotinus offers Wegge 1999, with special atten- 
tion to the musical conception of the soul and the universe and the musical images employed 
frequently within Plotinus' philosophy. I shall only highlight the points most relevant for our 
theme. Gersh 2005 studies the metaphorical employment of “harmony” in the Enneads. 

311. Plotinus speaks of “Adyov” or “rules,” "proportions," arranged hierarchically, that bring 
about the over-arching harmony within the whole. 

312. He thus builds on the old (Pythagorean) idea that harmony is needed to unite what is 
unequal, cf. e.g. Philolaus in DK 44 B 6.5-9 and above n. 185. A brief analysis of this pas- 
sage is found in Gersh 2005, 203-204; on p. 205 he collects passages where Plotinus uses 
harmony for *unity which contains multiplicity" and those where it stands for "unity which 
contains contraries." 
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a beautiful song. In other words, the “badness” of sound is real when taken on its 
own, but it loses this badness if it is at the proper place to serve a beautiful whole.* 

This doctrine is applied to the souls as well, and their harmonious contribu- 
tion to the whole within a cycle of re-incarnation is based on the description of 
the music of the heavenly spheres at the end of Plato’s Republic. Insofar as the souls 
are in harmony with their fate as determined by the figures of the stars, they never 
go out of tune (“éxped@c”) (14.3.12.14-27). What matters here is the correlation 
between soul and cosmos, which is described in musical terms.*!* We see how this 
conception integrates and develops what we have observed in other authors about 
the context-based approach to musical value and the need for contrasting elements 
to ultimately achieve a harmonious (and ethically desirable) result, as it is sketched 
out also in the Aristotelian Problems (see below). 

In a different passage, Plotinus deals with the “magic” power of music.?? In 
general, he takes a critical approach to magic, e.g. when refuting the Gnostics’ 





313. Plotinus compares with the executioner in a city who in himself is bad but necessary and 
thus “<kaÀ@ç kai obroc Keitat/he himself also is placed well” (3.2.17.86-91). See also this 
expression: “TÒ Kok@ç abtaic £v KAA@ karà TO rtüv KeiceTa Kai TO Tapa qóotv TH navi 
Kata Pvow Kai oddév ñtrov qOóyyoc éAdttwv/their evil-sounding singing wil be beauti- 
fully disposed from the point of view of the All, and their unnatural sounds will be for the 
All according to nature, and none the less the sound itself will be worse” (ibid. lines 83-85, 
tr. Armstrong). Wegge’s first treatment of the passage (48-49) remains on the descriptive 
level, while later (54) he gives a deeper insight when “good” and “bad” dance are discussed, 
concluding: “By coupling ‘wicked’ behavior with weak or bad dancing, Plotinus justified 
both evil behavior as part of life and bad dancing as simply an unavoidable part of a good 
performance. (...) Plotinus thought that all opposites were resolved at a higher level, creat- 
ing a greater good.” I do not think, though, that Plotinus is talking about "bad dance,” but of 
opposite movements, which he parallels to morally opposed values. Likewise, I disagree that 
the point is “performance” (or good/bad playing, so Wegge on pp. 94-95); not the technical 
skill of the musician but the intrinsic value of the music he plays is set parallel to moral ethos. 

I am not going to discuss here the resulting question about the transcendent necessity 
of “evil.” Some comments on the difficulty in Plotinus regarding the origin of evil can be 
found in Sorgner 2010, 279. 

314. See Wegge 1999, 12-25, who follows Plotinus' descriptions of the soul’s “tuning” and the 
concept of consonance/dissonance within the soul (which corresponds to virtue/vice and to 
the unity within the soul and between soul and body), between souls, and between soul and 
the universe. In pp. 25-28, he shows how Plotinus describes the union between soul and 
the “All-Soul” as *ovpigovía" (not harmony), and in 55-62 the cosmic life as a “dance.” 

315. For the whole question of magic in Plotinus (and in general) is helpful Hellerman 2010, 
esp. 122-129. 
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claim that chanted spells?'^ are able to persuade the higher spirits to take away 
evils. Plotinus holds against this that such negative powers, and similarly the heal- 
ing forces, reside rather in the natural causes of excess, defection, or decay. The 
idea that sounds could induce the higher spirits to obey our commands may sound 
devotional (oepvóc) but actually deprives these powers of the devotion owed to 
them (Enn. 2.9 (33).14). Plotinus does accept, however, a “magic” force of music 
over the “irrational soul" (ñ &Aoyoc wuyñ), acting without reason or understanding 
(Enn. 4.4.40.21—27).?" This is possible because of the natural organic intercon- 


? the cuymáOeta and ovpqwvia between 


nectedness of all things in the cosmos, 
equal things and the antagonism (vavtiwotc) of unequal ones, the Empedoclean 
forces of attractive qiMa and repulsive veikoc (love and strife). We do not need to 
enter further into Plotinus' conception of such cosmic correlation or correspon- 
dence,?? but it is important to take note that he does not understand this inter- 
dependence in a mechanistic or deterministic way. Human beings ought to freely 
choose virtue and control their passions (2.3.7, 9).? Enchantment is not only seen 
negatively because it can serve to unite the soul to the One (5.3.17), but in general 


Plotinus prefers that humans use their reason in order to bring about good and rise 





316. He gives a full list of them: &naoióri, yonteia, 0£A&c, neiotc, all of which supposedly need 
to be pronounced in a very specific way of words, voice, timbre, etc. 

317. This is in line with what Philodemus says (Mus. 3.39 D81, see below p. 301) that nothing 
irrational like music could exercise influence on reason (Aóyoc); this was apparently held by 
Diogenes; see Anderson 1966, 163 with 282 n. 34. 

318. See Enn. 4.4.33.2-5: ""Aóyo TO Kata TO 0Qov qepouévnc, eet Kai Cvp@wviav rob 
TLOLOVVTOS rtpóc TÒ táoXov Eivat Kai Tiva TAELW eic GAANAA Kai tpóc GAANAA cvvráccovoav/ 
[the heavenly circuit] goes according to the rational principle of its living organism; there 
must therefore be a ‘symphony’ between action and what is suffered, and a certain order 
which arranged things together, adapting them and bringing them in due relation with 
each other,” etc. (tr. Armstrong, slightly altered). This is compared to the synchronized 
but varied conjunction of dance, aulos playing, and song (ibid.9-12). The following point 
is from 4.4.40.1-19, and the comparison of cosmic harmony and "sympathy" is further 
illustrated by strings that resonate when another from the same harmonia is plucked, even 
on another instrument (4.4.41.4-10; this effect we explain today by means of the overtone 
series: strings belonging to higher harmonics vibrate together with a sounding base tone). 

319. For this I refer again to Hellerman 2010, 129-137. The cosmic harmony is described in 
musical terms in 4.3.12.25—27. See also Wegge 1999, 43-48, about the importance of 
number; Wegge does not consider connections with the Pythagorean numerology. Alexan- 
drakis 2002 offers a brief account of Pythagorean influence on Plotinus' notion of beauty. 

320. 'This might prompt his aside that people like to be enchanted but they do not ask this from 
the musicians (4.4.40.26—27): there is some reluctance in delivering oneself up to these 
irrational forces. After all, the (rational) contemplation of the One is not achieved through 
audible music, which affects the irrational part of the soul, cf. Wegge 1999, 38-39. 
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up to virtue. After all, the higher parts of the cosmos are transcendent, immaterial, 
and without emotion or passion, and to these neither magic nor the enchanting 
use of music ascend. 

Nevertheless, in another sense, music presents the first step for a human being 
that wants to reach the heights of philosophy and dialectics in order to contem- 
plate the Good, the Origin and the First.” Plotinus describes the musician as 
someone who is well moved and excited towards the Good/Beautiful as he discov- 


32 while he always flees what is unharmonic or not 


ers the good/beauty in sounds; 
one (i.e. unified) in melodies and rhythms, he pursues what has good rhythm (tò 
evpvOp0v) and good form (tò edoynpov). Eventually, the musician has to move on 
beyond musical “matter” to understand its proportions and principles towards the 
universal good/beautiful (“ai dvadoyiat xai oi Aóyot eic TO káAXoc") and harmony, 
leading, like in Plato, to philosophy. 

About the actual music, he says elsewhere that (together with rhethoric) it 
changes the soul to the better or to the worse. The reason for this seems to con- 


sist, as in Plato and Aristotle, in the likeness which links the part to the whole.?? 





321. 1.3 (20).1.3: “¿m v&ya8óv xai Ti àpyr|v trjv npótv;" the following quotes are from 1.3 
(20).1.20—34. The second stage is the lover (6 épwttkdéc), who contemplates the visible 
and other forms of beauty, and the third is the philosopher (ó quUAócoqoc). Sorgner 2010, 
286-289, explains how each of these is responsible for one part of the soul: music for the 
sensitive, love for the volitive, and philosophy for the intellectual part; in comparison with 
the other mimetic arts, music obtains a privileged function as pars pro toto or primus inter 
impares, because music contains the numeric proportions that are proper to the higher 
forms of being; however, music in itself is not sufficient to unite with the One; it only 
prepares for the ascent through an analogous form of ecstasy which unites as to the whole 
sensible world. 

A thoughtful general study, which includes the Platonic texts from which Plotinus draws 
for his reflections on beauty, love, and goodness, is Garcia Castillo 2010. 

322. “Oetéov 41) abtov evxivytov Kai érronpévov pv rpóc TO kxaAóv, ddvvatwtepov dé nap’ 
avtod Ktwveio8a”—that the musician is unable to be moved dy the Good/Beautiful (just 
towards it) may mean that the audible music is conceived to be only a vehicle, not yet the 
direct impact of the xaAóv, the unión with which is only reached through the soundless 
beauty of philosophical contemplation. See about the ascent of the soul to the One, which, 
on one hand, is described in musical terms, and on the other, occurs through the intellectual 
grasping of mathematics see Wegge 1999, 29-33 and 68-74. The identification of good 
and beautiful (and of evil and ugly) is explicitly stated in 1.6.6.21-27. 

323. Enn. 4.4. (28) 31-32. The power to change: “pytopeiav dé koi povouci kal nãoav 
ywoxaywyiav i] rpóç TO B£Xttov ñ tpóc TO xeipov dyetv åAdorovoac/but rhetoric and music 
and all the class of arts which influence the soul must be said to lead men to the better or 
worse by changing them" (31.20-22, tr. Armstrong). Likeness combines, lack of likeness 
divides and is not agreeable: “to pév oov ópotótrra npóc TO notobv Éyov neiotv Exel ook 
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Melodies (&ppovíat)?^ that are in agreement with the “measured numbers" that 
are productive of form and life, show beauty and therefore lead the soul upward. 
Good music, therefore, needs to be beautiful according to the measures of the 
not-sounding melodies (gwvai apaveic) in order to lead to union with the One 
(1.6.3.28-33). Even though the soul needs to leave behind the sensual world in 
order to reach the higher intellectual realm, the return of the enlightened mind 
to the sensual world allows one to discover there the real Truth and Beauty—and 
this applies to the musician as well.?? Thus Plotinus defends the value of sensible 
music against the Gnostics, but we also notice here some tensions within Plotinus’ 
theory: if only good/beautiful music (either sensitive or intellectual) leads the soul 
upward, "good" and *bad" cannot indiscriminately contribute to a harmonic whole 





&àAAotp(av, ávopotov dé óvroc Tod rtoi00vroc &AAÓTprov TO TAOHLA Kol ob poonvšç TO 
Tt&c xov toxet/So, then, that part which has a likeness to that which is acting upon it has an 
experience which is not alien to it, but if that which is acting is unlike, that which is affec- 
tetd has an experience which is alien and unpleasant" (32.23-26, tr. Armstrong). Wegge 
1999, 64-65, discusses the passage and says that the "effect occurs through mimésis,” how- 
ever, Plotinus does not use this term here but *ópoiótnc" (but see below). This is not said 
particularly about music, but we can infer that the process of participation should explain 
that certain musical proportions are thought to affect proportions in the soul positively if 
they are similar. 

324. This term seems to mean in Plotinus either a concrete melody or an “ideal” melody (or even 
its form); a clear definition, if at all achievalble, would require a precise terminological study 
of its use in Plotinus. 

325. 2.9 (33).16.39-41: “Tiç yàp àv uovotkóc àvhp ein, óc tiv év vontat áppoviav iov ob 
Kivýoetar TÅG Ev POdyyots aioOnroic dkovwv;/For how could there be a musician who sees 
the harmony in the intelligible world and will not be stirred when he hears [it] in sensible 
sounds?" (tr. Armstrong, slightly altered). The visible and of the invisible world inspire each 
other's beauty. The requirement of the musician (and artist in general) to follow the higher 
principles is expressed in 5.9.11.10-28. 

Wegge 1999, 72-73 claims that Plotinus rejects “proportion” as criterion for beauty (in 
1.6.1; Wegge uses Armstrong’s translation), but how could he then establish “harmony” 
instead, which relies on the “agreement of the parts" (in 1.6.2.19-21)? Plotinus's exact word 
for what he rejects is “ovppetpia” (which Wegge would have done well mentioning; this is 
correct in Alexandrakis 2002, 152) as the on/y criterion, which would exclude the beauty of 
something simple or of the parts of the whole, while appovia (or kotwwvia, ópoAoyía, etc.) 
is the composition of forms already beautiful in themselves that participate in the divine 
forms. Harmonic theory, which is heavily based on “proportions” between tones, seems 
therefore not to be affected by the argument against ovppetpia. Sorgner 2010, 284 explains 
Plotinus’ position as a reaction against the Stoic aesthetic theory. That ovpipetpia can still 
be a valid aspect emerges from 5.9 (5).11 (among other places); it is a manifestation (rather 
than the essence) of beauty (6.7.22.20—30). 
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as he has clamed in what we quoted above; the same objection can be made about 
the point that the soul needs to be purified from the filth and ugliness of the body 
(1.6.5). 

This being said, the effect of music requires some explanation. If the artists 
produce their works by “imitating nature" (“wpovpevar trjv qQUotv,"), one needs 
to consider that nature is also just an "imitation" (“tac gboeic jupeioO0at Aa”); 
therefore, art goes back to the original principles (Adyot), and likewise music 
derives from a still higher sort of music, the celestial one (5.8 (31).1.33-36; cf. 5.9 
(5).11.). In 3.6.4.41—53, Plotinus says further that the Form (eiSoc)*” is activity or 
movement (évépyeta, kívrjoic), creating movement and affection (ná8oc) directly 
or through some sense perception, just as the melody causes the movement of 
strings by mediation of the artist." Hence, the soul is moved to emotion through 
music by the Form (the melody with its underlying abstract principles). The sig- 
nificance of this concept is well summarized by Wegge:?* 


Plotinus explained that form created motion in the soul. The soul comes into contact 
with form and the soul attempts to imitate it, creating motion. (...) All motion is in 
response to the forms, and music is involved in all motion. Aditionally, because music 
contains the forms, and the forms excite a soul about the intelligible, music instructs 
the soul about the forms. 





326. Wegge 1999, 74-80 explains the concept as similar to Aristotle's categories, but it also has 
resemblance to Plato's Ideas; they are different in the material world and in the world of 
the intellect. 

327. “Avtiy èv ovv dei tiv Tod eiSouc qUotv &vépyetav elvat kai Tit Tapovoiat Toteiv, olov ei ñ 
appovia && abrfjc tas xopdac kiver. Eora toivvy Tó taOntikóv náOouc u£v atttov ñ Tap’ 
avTod yevouévov Tod xivrjuaroc EK TG qavraoíag ríjc aioOmrkf|s ñ Kal dvev Pavtaciac: 
(...). Ta dé atria tod kivijoat avadoyov Ta povotàr và dé nÀnyévra Sta ná0oc npóc rà 
Xopóàc av tov Adyov éxou/So, then, the actual nature of the form must be an activity, and 
produce by its presence, as if the harmony proceeding from it plucked the strings. The part 
subject to affections, then, will be the cause of the affection, either because the movement 
starts from it, from the mental picture produced by sense-impressions, or even without a 
mental picture (...). The causes of the movement are like the player, and the parts on which 
the affection makes its impact might correspond to the strings." Cf. Wegge 1999, 79. The 
passage seems both to use music as an explanatory metaphor and also to explicate the mov- 
ing effect of music itself as participatory of the Form's movement through melodic form. 
Gersh 2005, 207 (and similarly before on p. 197), states that for the Pythagoreans "the 
distinction between harmony as an image of reality and harmony as a constituent of reality 
is not strictly maintained," but that Plotinus is more keen on making this distinction; how- 
ever, it needs to be clear that also for Plotinus harmony maintains its status as constituent 
of reality and music its mediatory function in the ascent of the soul. 


328. Wegge 1999, 96-97. 
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Plotinus does not offer any explanation, however, of how different ethical or aes- 
thetical value could be traced back to their metaphysical origin.?? 

Two different concepts of musical value seem to be present in Plotinus: on 
the one hand, good or bad music constitutes the necessary opposing principles to 
form a harmonic whole, whereby “good” corresponds to “consonant” and “bad” to 
"dissonant"—even though the opposites might also be both good in themselves, 
such as in "high" or "low" notes; on the other hand, only music that is beautiful, 
i.e. in agreement with the transcendent Beauty and Goodness, leads the musician 
towards philosophy and the contemplation of Beauty/Goodness (the One) itself: 
beautiful music reveals celestial harmony;?? it does not seem that "bad" music has 
any place here. Regardless, the effect that sonic music has appears to be irresistible, 
magic; it is helpful only as a vehicle towards intellectual harmony where eternal 
Beauty imprints its affection on the human soul that is able to re-discover Beauty 
in art. Although Plotinus does not develop an educational (or else institutional) 
strategy as Plato or Aristotle, his conception strongly proposes the necessity for 
musicians to keep their music "in tune" with the cosmic harmony, which is repre- 
sented and even, in a way, realized through the performance of good music. 


Empirical Approach to Musical Ethos 


Actual music practice served, to a certain extent, as a source for the reflection 
on musical ethos as laid out in the previous section. Still, the authors seen so far 





329. It is evident that Plotinus saw beauty realized both on the aesthetical and the ethical level, 
cf. 1.6.2-5; Sorgner 2010, 279-281. Wegge 1999, 97 points at the Neoplatonic belief that 
music, for its effect on the irrational part of the soul, aids to adjust this part "to the other 
parts of the soul [trained by reason] by means of harmony, creating virtue." I have not found 
an explicit mention of this idea in Plotinus, except for the general notion of (not exclusively 
musical) harmony as Wegge develops it on pp. 18-21; music appears here mostly as a point 
of comparison rather than as a cause. 

330. Moutsopoulos 2008 offers an analysis of the concept of harmony in Plotinus, as particularly 
endebted to Plato, and concludes (pp. 116-117): "Thus harmony regulates the life of the 
universe at all levels: cosmic, divine, intellectual, psychic, behavioral, since all of them, as 
a whole, form a continuum in perpetual descending and ascending motion," while point- 
ing out that the correspondence between harmony and virtue (as opposed to discord and 
wickedness) "stresses the ethical dimension of the notion of harmony", which requires then 
"for a convenient ethical behavior, as well as a convenient behavior in music (...) to avoid 
discord and to seek for harmony which unites antagonistic values." With this last remark 
Moutsopoulos gently glosses over the unresolved tension in Plotinus as we have pointed 
out: how harmony may for one part require goodness/beauty/virtue, and for the other part 
the combination of positive and negative. 
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have in common that their approach to musical ethos depends to a greater degree 
on general theoretical assumptions or principles and often also on a theory of 
cosmic harmony. For the authors represented in the current section, the point of 
reference lies more in the observation of reality as such; that is, they employ more 
an inductive methodology. In addition, there is a stronger line of dependence 
upon the following authors as a "school" in contrast to the previous who are often 
assembled into the Pythagorean-Platonic (or the "neos" of each) tradition. As 
said earlier, these classifications simplify, and cross-references between schools are 
frequent, but they help to identify general trends of thought.**' Not all authors 
included in this section expound theoretically on music; some are included because 
they provide interesting empirical material that illustrates ethically relevant effects 
of music. 


Aristotle??? 


Music receives little treatment in the Aristotelian corpus; the main relevant source 
for our purpose is the last book of his Po/itics. Here Aristotle reveals his empirical 
approach: he sets out from the observation of how people are dealing with music. 
In addition, his objective differs from Plato in that he seeks to clarify whether 
music has a place in education at all, and if so, for what purpose and within what 
parameters. We shall review briefly his train of thought with particular attention 
to the value and ethos of music? 


Functions and Ethos of Music 


Aristotle considers three functions of music (1339a11ff): relaxation (&vánavoic) 


) 334 
5 


as a pastime game (rtauótá),?^ its propensity to create a specific ethos and hence 





331. The difference between the Pythagorean and Peripathetic "schools"is explained well in 
Moutsopoulos 2002, 72-82, and Barker 2007. 

332. Text: OCT (Ross) 1957; text and tr.: Rackham 1944; GMW 1.171-182; discussion: Busse 
1928; Anderson 1966, 111-146; Lord 1982, 68-150; Halliwell 2002, 234—259; Barker 
2005, 99-108; Gagliardi 2013. 

333. Lord 1982, 69-70, describes the goal of the chapter as a defense of music education “by 
an appeal to something higher than pleasure." Against whom did Aristotle have to defend 
music education? The only critical voices that we preserve are from the Epicurean camp 
and posterior to Aristotle, but apparently the core of their arguments was already voiced in 
Aristotle's time; its later reheating was part of a general exchange between various philo- 
sophical schools. 

334. Anderson 1966 264 n. 25, with reference to Jaeger 1954, 247—248 (vol. 2), points at the 
paideutic role of the symposium, but since Aristotle explicitly limits the educational value 
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to virtue (àpetr]), and its promotion of a way of life (Stayoyr)** and thought 
(Qpóvnotc).?* Music brings enjoyment (ñóovñ) as it pertains to the most pleas- 
ant experiences; education is indicated here so that the adolescents learn how to 
find the best form of enjoyment;?" but it is still more needed in view of the sec- 
ond function insofar as music can shape ethos. Aristotle then (1340a7ff) evalu- 
ates the ēzē that music can produce: "enthusiasm, "?* but especially “sympathy” in 
the sense of feeling along with what music is expressing, even without words.?? 
Similar to Plato, Aristotle works with the concept of pipnotc and “representa- 
tions" (ópotopaa):? rhythms and melodies express wrath, meekness, manliness, 
and moderation along with their opposites, and other e/7é. Aristotle strengthens 





to the second function of music, it is improbable that he thought of the symposium in that 
way here, especially since we can assume that the educational value of the sko/ia lies more 
in the text than in the music. See also later id. 143: a use of Dorian in the skolia might have 
made symposia somewhat educational (see below n. 363). 

335. About this term see GMW 1.172 n. 2, Barker 2005, 101-102, Anderson 1966, 269-271 
nn. 51 & 54, Lord 1982, 81-82, and Neubecker 1986, 159. In 1341b38-41 the terms differ 
slightly (naðeia, xáOapoic, Suaywyr); see below n. 357. Anderson 1966, 122, notes that 
Aristotle omits the liturgical use of music to which Plato had given more weight. 

336. About this term and the difficulty to accommodate it in the context see Lord 1982, 72 n. 8. 

337. Music can help to “get used to be able to rejoice properly" (1339a24—25: “tò Oos roióv 
tt 7totéiv, £0ttovoav Svvacbat yaipetv ópOdc;" again in 1340217 where it is added that the 
enjoyment is based on right judgment, fitting é¢4é, and good deeds: “to kpivetv ópOd kai 
TO xaíipeiv xoig érieuéotv Oeo kal rai kaAai npá£sctv"). This is because the best man 
(&ptotoc) has the best reasons (or sources) for his enjoyment (“try ñóovñyv (...) tiv and 
tàv Kahhiotwv”) (1338a7-9)—something to be learnt from. Such enjoyment is also useful, 
providing relaxation or recovery from hard labor and toil (1339b15-17). Ultimately all 
tends towards the end (1éAoc) of leisure (tò oxoAátetv; cf. the Ciceronian o£ium) —, which 
needs to be properly understood as evdatpovia (1337b33-1338a6). About leisure as the 
highest goal (axpétatoc) of human life see also 1333a33-133b5. This conception approx- 
imates what Democritus says in DK 68 A 167 (cf. below n. 544). 

338. Olympus is mentioned whose melodies had Phrygian character, traditionally linked to this 
ethos (cf. ps.-Plut. Mus. 5.1132f; 7.1133d; West 1992, 181). 

339. 'The corresponding passage is disputed and requires textual emendation to make proper 
sense; for the discussion see Anderson 1966, 125-126,186-188; GMW 1.175 n. 10. Lord 
1982, 87-89, assumes poetic instead of musical “imitation;” many general shortcomings of 
his interpretation are addressed in Halliwell 2002, 244 (and elsewhere). 

340. Neubecker 1994, 134 n. 19, remarks that these terms have here, other than in Plato, no 
deprecatory connotation—although we have seen that even Plato takes a quite differen- 
tiated approach to mimésis. That most music is based on mimésis is also stated in Poet. 
1447213-28; see about this Halliwell’s commentary on the passage in his 1987 edition of 
the Poetics. 
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the thesis that these musical features express most closely the real ethos with the 
observation that “we change in the soul when we hear such (music)" (1340a22- 
23); he states that other perceptions (touch and smell) do not express any ethos, 
and sight only to a lesser degree than hearing—only melodies have in themselves 


the very puńpata of ethos, whatever that may mean.*” 


A division of harmoniai follows: by Mixolydian, people are disposed?" to 


becoming mournful and anxious?* (“oduptuwtépwe kai ouvgornkórocç”), by other 
ones softer (“wakakxwtépwe”), by Dorian intermediate ("uéowc") and most steady 





341. 


342. 


343. 


344. 


345. 


Aristotle compares this with enjoying the sight of a statue vs. the represented person; today 
we could say that contemplating the photograph of a beloved person elicits feelings similar 
to those experienced when seeing the real person. 

He contrasts similarities (ópoiwpa/uuńpata) of ethos, as applied to sound, with signs 
(onpeia) like forms and colors that indicate only the bodily expression of ethos but not 
ethos itself. Another explanation of the difference between the senses can be found below 
under ps.-Arist. Pr. 19.27. For futher discussion of the current passage see Halliwell 1999, 
14-21; Barker 2005, 107-111. Gagliardi 2013 believes that Aristotle means by "ethos" the 
same as Schopenhauer or Nietzsche by “Wille,” music as a dynamic-practical expression (or 
representation) of itself or of "characters"—which she believes are just what music itself 
produces. Such a self-referential interpretation of ethos does not seem to me supported by 
the text: Aristotle enumerates, following Plato, extra-musical ēzē. 

I would like to propose the possibility that Aristotle does not always distinguish in a tech- 
nical sense between “harmonia” and “melody” (cf. also Lord 1982, 110); see e.g. 1340a39 
f£ the swift switch from "uéAoc" to "áppovía" can hardly indicate a difference in mean- 
ing, for what people hear are not abstract patterns but melodies. If this is true, Barker's 
argument (2005, 110-111) for a shift from finding ethos in abstract patterns (Plato) 
to ethos in concrete melodies (Aristotle) would need to be reconsidered. Furthermore, 
even if in 1341b32—37 a terminological distinction is made, Aristotle cannot mean that 
ethos "resides" in melody and not in the harmonia when he discusses the "nature of the 
modes" (àv áppoviàv Pvotc) (earlier in 1340a40-1340b5 and later again in 1342a1-5 
and 1342a28-1342b33) with their corresponding emotional reactions, but that each mel- 
ody receives its ethos precisely from the underlying harmonia. The most striking passage 
to illustrate this last point is 1342a28-29 where Aristotle talks about the "ethical" group 
of melodies and harmonies. How could Aarmoniai possess an ethos without mimésis of 
ethos? At any rate, a distinction between melody and harmonia is, for the assessment of 
ethical value, not too relevant since Aristotle does not assume in this context that the ethos 
of a uéXoc would stem from text (if uéXoc were to mean "song" and not just "melody"— 
although I believe that the distinction between péAoc and rhythm in 1340214 suggests that 
with thist term he does not denote "song" as a whole). 

Aristotle is precise here in not calling the Aarmoniai themselves mournful, etc., but the 
people who are disposed by them (StatiOnpt); later he does not keep this distinction for the 
rhythms or melodies. 

Barker's translation (cf. GMW 1.175 n. 13); LSJ has “in a constrained way." 
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(*ka0sctnkóroc pddtota”), and by Phrygian enthusiastic (évOovotactikóc"). 
Similarly rhythms are of an either more stable (“otacipwtepov”) or moving 
(“kıvntikóv”) ethos, the latter subdivided into more vulgar (“popttkdc”) or free 
(“XevBéptoc”).3# All of this, Aristotle claims, is said well by those who investigate 
this and find it empirically confirmed (“é§ avt@v twv Épyov"). Ethos-training 
through music recommends itself, therefore, but also because of the sweet enjoy- 
ment connected to music—ideal for children—, which Aristotle explains by the 
mysterious kinship (ovyyéveta) between the human soul and its harmony and the 
musical harmonies and rhythms, which the “wise,” meaning Plato and the Pythag- 
oreans, already considered (1340b17). 

Aristotle raises the question, which did not matter much to Plato, whether it 
is proper for a noble person to actually perform music, and hence, to educate by 
active music-making. After initially presenting arguments to discredit this prac- 
tice as “vulgar” ("Bávavooc," cf. 1339337-1339b10),?" he decides in favor of per- 
forming music because of the following reasons:** it fosters the ability to discern 
between good and bad music and enjoy the beautiful (tà kaAà kpívetv Kai yaípetv 
òp ðc)” from one's own experience; it keeps the children occupied and educates 
in civic virtue (1póc àpeti]v noXv). All this should happen within the frame 
of melodies, rhythms, and instruments pre-selected according to the proper age, 
changing to mere listening at a certain stage, and avoiding professional and showy 
practice—just enough to be able to enjoy the beautiful melodies and rhythms apart 
from the common way of slaves and children. 

The instruments for education should be only the ones that help to learn bet- 
ter.?! Aristotle bans the az/os only for education since its effect is not ethos-building 





346. Cf. also below a similar division in Cleonides. Treitler (in Strunk 1998, 46 n. 20) compares 
Cleonides’ division to Arist. Pol. 1341b34—35, but there Aristotle does not actually classify 
the e/e. 

347. 'The *bizarre ring", which Barker hears in this passage (GMW 1.173 n. 7), finds expla- 
nation in the fact that Aristotle, to a certain extent, is playing here the advocatus diaboli, 
gathering arguments against musical practice, some of which he later disagrees with. 

348. This and the following paragraph summarize 1340b20-1341b19. 

349. See below n. 373. 

350. An example for “bad” musicians (qabAot avAntat) we find in Poet. 26 1461b30ff, but not so 
much because of bad music but because of undignified movements. 

351. Aristotle says "either for music or other instruction" (1341220), so apparently they played 
also during other lessons, maybe already with the idea of stimulating the mind or calming 
the pupils down. The idea of adding pleasure to education is developed in Plut. Quomodo 
adul. 1 = Mor. 14e-f. 
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but arousing (ópytaotikóc); this effect is good for purification??? but not instruc- 


tion, and it prevents “word/speech” (Aóyoc).?? 


He calls to mind an earlier pro- 
hibition, which was loosened but then recovered in Sparta and Athens due to 
experiencing what directs towards virtue (àpetr]) and what not.**4 We do not hear 
about the exact reason for this ruling unless it corresponds to what is mentioned 
in the next paragraph: the professional au/os player subdues the coarse pleasure 
(ñóovñ qoptikr]) of the audience, makes this his base objective (movnpóç oxonóc) 
and adapts to it his music, body, and personality—hence it is nothing for freemen. 
For education, in addition to the aulos, no other "technical" or professional instru- 
ment, not even the cithara, is allowed. This is more restrictive than Plato's norm 
which does allow the cithara (Resp. 399d).55 One wonders what instruments are 
left to be used.’ 

Upon confirming with other experts and philosophers the educational force of 
the Parmoniai and rhythms, Aristotle reminds us of the three functions of music? 





352. See also later in 1341b39. Whatever role the au/os may have in producing this effect within 
tragedy, children would not be ready for a refined sort of ethical enhancement but need to 
be trained on a much more basic level. About the difference of educational habituation and 
instantaneous dramatic stimulation see Barker in GMW 1.177 n. 22, even though he still 
holds the traditional view of catharsis as a mere discharge of “emotional steam,” as opposed 
to Halliwell's analysis (see below in our text). 

353. This may mean that the aulos player cannot sing at the same time—but Aristotle is not 
as adverse to solo instrumental music as is Plato. Another interpretation could be that 
the aulos is so loud that it will not serve as background music for conversation or other 
instruction. 

354. Aristotle adds the story about Athena throwing away an aulos (cf. Ath. 616d-617a). 

355. Wilson 2004 explains this with the changed perception of the cithara as "banausified" by 
the promoters of both "New Music" and democratic ideals. 

356. Barker 2005, 103, suggests: “No doubt Aristotle is thinking principally of the tortoise-shell 
lyre, which was regularly used in traditional Athenian education." 

357. Cf. 1339a11-29 (see above n. 335). Now he uses “natdeia,” “Ka8apoic,” and “Staywyrh.” One 
could think of a transcription error, using "raióe(a" instead of “matdid,” while *xá0apotc" 
had not been used earlier because it does not mean the function of music in children’s edu- 
cation; but the terminology is not completely consistant in any case, for what earlier was 
“radia” is here called “ëiayoyñ” (which now goes together with “avamavoic”), and the 
second (ethical) function earlier now receives a subdivision, distinguishing “natdeia” (of 
children) from “xa8apotc” (for adults). See also the interpretation offered by Busse 1928, 
44—45 and Lord 1982, 111. 

'This paragraph summarizes what Aristotle says from 1341b19 until the end of book 
eight. 
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and proceeds with a corresponding distinction of harmoniai**® between ethical, 
invigorating, and enthusiastic ones. Based on this division, an application of 
musical parameters is possible, more differentiated than in Plato who evaluates 
them, at least in the Republic, with the sole focus on education. In Aristotle, all 
the 4armoniai can be used in their proper context: the ethical type for education 
(including active playing), the invigorating one for relaxation, and the enthusiastic 
one for “purification” (káOapoic, the last two only through listening), mainly in 
dramatic performances. The invigorating type is assigned to the vulgar and lower- 
class people and includes, for their enjoyment, even “deviated” ones;??' the one 
bringing about purification belongs to the free and educated people. In reference 
to what Aristotle describes in Poet. 1449b27 as ka8apotc, Halliwell? sees in it not 
just an "emotional outlet and release" but a deep experience that, among other ele- 
ments, renders tragedy “psychologically rewarding and ethically beneficial.” This 
seems to apply here as well. 





358. He never gets to talk further about rhythms; for this and other reasons it is commonly held 
that the Politics is unfinished. The only moment he goes into some detail is 1340b8-10 
where he classifies rhythms as stable (ovácipoc), moving (kivryikóc, including some vulgar 
ones—QqQopttkóc), and free (£AevOépioc, corresponding to a freeman). 

359. "xà pèv ñ@ucà Ta SE MpaKTIKa và 5’ £vOovoiactiká" (1341b34). Barker in GMW 1.179 
translates “moral,” “invigorating,” and “inspirational” (more proper than Rackham 1944, 
671 who has “ethical,” “of action,” ^ 
differ from Barker to stay consistent with my own terminology of using "ethos" for “ñ0oç” 
and because I believe that “enthusiastic” captures better the “pathos” (cf. 134225), which 
is involved in that type while maintaining etymologically the relationship to the divinity. 
Strunk 1998, 32-33 emends Rackham to “ethical, practical, and divinely suffused.” 

This distinction parallels a threefold distinction of mimésis in Poet. 1447a28; cf. Ander- 
son 1966, 273 n. 66. 

360. Barker GMW 1.180 n. 31, together with 177 nn. 21 & 22, explains the difference between 

education, which forms ethical habits by repeated dealings with positive character-forming 


passionate") and explains this translation in n. 31. I 


music, and the purgation as a brief exposure to intense emotion, which one should not 
live through constantly. That the professional musicians have to do this does not concern 
Aristotle but will be one reason for their non-free and morally questionable status, which 
he harps on repeatedly in these passages. Lord 1982, 112-113, argues convincingly contra 
Schadewaldt 1955 that Aristotle treats catharsis indeed as ethical, but separate from the 
education of the young. 

361. “napexBdoetc” (1342223); further characteristics are “ovvtovoc” (intense, high-pitched) 
and “napaxexpwopevoc” (irregularly colored, cf. GMW 1.143 n. 61). 

362. In: Aristotle 1995, 18-19. 
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A few assignments of concrete armoniai and melodies to each type are given: 
Dorian, for being most steady and manly,?? is fitting for education of the younger, 
along with the Lydian for being beautiful and educative.?*^ Even though Aristotle 
does not explicitly say whether he approves of Phrygian mode for education or 
not (which is rather improbable because of the effect he attributes to it), he does 
criticize its inclusion in Plato’s Republic for being inconsistent with the ban of the 
aulos because both have the same ethos: orgiastic and passionate, which seems 
to recommend them for the “enthusiastic” or cathartic type. Aristotle does not 
discuss any further details; the book ends, again contrary to the Republic, with the 
admission of harmoniai that are “relaxed” (àveuiévoc), and therefore easier to be 
used, in advanced age.’ He distinguishes three criteria for the choice of music in 
education: the mean, possibility, and suitability:*°’ suitable is the ethically desired 





363. 1342b12-14: “nepi ôè tfjg Swptoti návrec ópoAoyobotv Oç oraoiuorárnç oborc kai 
uáAiota rj9oc šxobonç &vópeiov? 

364. 1342b31-32: “Sta tò SvvacBat kóopov T’ £yeiv pa Kai naðeiav.” About the difficulty 
of accepting this passage as originally from Aristotle (because it contradicts in a way the 
earlier praise of Dorian and Plato's explicit exclusion of this type: Resp. 398d-399a), see 
Anderson 1966, 145 with 274 n. 74. Lord 1982, 115-118, suggests an assignment of the 
various Jarmoniai to the three general classes and, in 203-219, interprets the end of book 
eight as an interpolation by an adherent of the Damonian school. Some of the arguments 
for this thesis I do not share, e.g. that AQ 2.14 80.23-81.6 should vouch for an education 
of the young and the very old in Damon’s theory (as contrary to Aristotle), a rather bizarre 
concept. 

365. 1342b2: "ápqo yàp ópytaotikà Kai naðntıká.” Anderson 1966, 107-109, holds that by 
rejecting Phrygian, Aristotle maintains the ancient Dionysian stereotype while Plato 
apparently had in mind an extenuated Athenian practice. It is a much-discussed question 
as to why Plato appears to differ from the "mainstream" characterization of the Phrygian 
mode. Pagliara 2000, 178-181, suggests that Aristotle criticized Plato's exclusive ethos 
attributions to the Parmoniai but maintains that the prohibition of the az/os is inconsistent; 
on p. 183 n. 58 however, he considers that its versatility for manifold imitations could have 
been Plato's real motive, and regardless of its connection to the Phrygian which he allows, 
cf. Gostoli 2007, 28 n. 20 and esp. Tartaglini 2001, 296-299, who shows, with reference to 
Pl. Resp. 411a et alii loci that the aulos finds also positive areas of application, especially in 
the context of catharsis, which is not contemplated in the pedagogy of guardians; the prob- 
lem is its excessive, deleterious usage. A review of some other arguments is given above in 
n. 166. 

366. Earlier on (1339b10), there was the exception that active music making as maida was allowed 
even for adults; in view of this, the younger should also have some exercise in the harmoniat 
that can only be performed in advanced age (as npeoPUtepot); cf. GMW 1.182 n. 41. 

367. 1342b34: “Tó te péoov kai TO Óvvaróv Kai TO npénov.” 
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effect, possible the vocal range according to age, and the proper mean can be found 
in the Dorian mode, which maintains a middle position between extremes.’ 


Good and Bad Music 


From this overview of Aristotle's discussion of music, we can see that he is shifting 
some gears in his concept of music as good or bad. He follows Plato in acknowl- 
edging that music is overall a pleasurable experience and that this should not be 
the standard for a value judgment. But for Aristotle, no intrinsically bad music 
seems to exist; any musical form finds its justification and application in a given 
suitable context, either of social status, age, or defined by a particular function 
such as relaxation, education of children, emotive "cleansing" while living through 
a dramatic performance, or ecstasy occurring in religious rites. The only directly 
negative judgment he issues concerns professional musicians, "^ first because pro- 
fessional music as véyvr] includes manual labor, which, for a free citizen of ancient 
Greece, is considered demeaning; secondly, because those professionals draw their 
style from audiences, which, if themselves rather lower in class, expect vulgar 
musical forms—unfortunately, Aristotle does not tell us exacty what characteris- 
tics these would show; and lastly because the musicians, by playing in such a way, 
influence their own character in a vulgar way. But this crude or mean (kotvoc) 
music, however "distorted" on an absolute scale, is still in some way "good" for the 
people it corresponds to, for it serves the purpose of relaxation—so the workers 
keep their spirits high and can later engage anew in their tasks. This view seems 
to betray a rather utilitarian view of the lower classes: he bothers little about their 
personal character development as long as they effectively fulfill their assigned role 
in society. 


368. This was applied to ethos earlier in 1340b3-4 where the modes and their characteristics 
were first discussed; as Barker points out (GMW 1.181 n. 38), Dorian is intermediate also 
with regards to pitch. As Lord 1982, 219, keenly remarks, in that conception, Aristotle 
does not need another mode to balance out the personality as in Plato who seems to have 
perceived the Dorian and the Phrygian harmoniai as complementary to fine-tune the soul. 

About the necessity of avoiding extremes see also De an. 426a28-426b7: excessively high 
or low tone destroys (p8eipw) the hearing—this means probably here that it takes away the 
enjoyment of the melody rather than destroying the sense (for which actually the pitch is 
not so significant than the volume); the greater pleasure is found in a (balanced) mixture of 
pitch. 

369. The negative context contrasts with the characterization of such performances as astound- 
ing and extraordinary (“ta Oavpáota kai nepirtà Tov Épycv," 1341412), which Ander- 
son 1966, 133, calls “sarcastic,” while LSJ offers for both words also negative meanings 
(“strange” and “excessive, extravagant” respectively). 
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Since a good part of Aristotle’s concern is education, much of his explana- 
tion serves to identify the music suitable for the purpose of character formation 
in young people through musical features that express the desired traits; through 
familiarity with what is truly beautiful, they will themselves rejoice in fitting ethos 
and good works.?? As already briefly mentioned, this conception is based on the 
same tenet as Plato’s, that music through mimésis expresses ethos, but Aristotle 
provides us with even fewer clues than Plato about why and how this is meant to 
work.’ How exactly the mimetic force of music is imagined remains unclear also 
in Halliwell’s mostly exegetical treatment, which halts at stating the general con- 
ception of “iconicity,” i.e. “music’s capacity to embody ‘likenesses of character’ as a 
matter of intrinsic qualities of tone and rhythm, qualities that are ‘in’ the sounds.” 
According to Aristotle, “the patterns of music have properties ‘like’ the emotional 
states that can, for that reason, be the objects of their mimésis.” We do not learn 
what patterns and properties these are and how they correspond to emotions; the 
only proof is the “emotional-cum-ethical” effect music has on the audience as 
attested by common experience.” 

At one point, the issue of learning how to discern good (or useful) from bad 
(or not useful) music is raised?” but not discussed since the context is the question 





370. 134017-19: “tò xaipetv Tois émtetkéotv ñÜgou kai Tadic Kahaic npá&eotv"—this is Plato’s idea 
of becoming friends with virtue through enjoying the proper musical ethos, recognizing it 
also outside the sphere of music (cf. Resp. 401d-402a). 

371. In Poet. 1447a26-28, dance is mentioned, which, through rhythm and movement, rep- 
resents é¢hé, passions, and deeds: “upoðvtar kal ñ0n Kai ráðn kai mpdgetc.” Plato gives a 
better idea of how dance does this concretely (see above n. 247) 

372. Halliwell 2002, 160 and 159. He refers further to the aspect of movement (kivnotc) “as 
the experience of affective sequences or impulses," common to music and the soul, but his 
reference to the Politics (1340b8-10 and 134228) does not really provide substance to a 
clear theory here; the point is developed systematically only later in Pr. 19.27. Helpful, in 
anticipation of Philodemus' objections, is the clarification that for a “quasi-semantic and 
affective correlation" a “complete correspondence" between the media (emotion—hearing) 
is not necessary, but the only proof again is the "common testimony" that this is so; we 
are left with the vague notion that “imésis entails something like a kinetic or dynamic 
correspondence between the use of rhythms, tunings, and melodies, on the one hand, and 
the psychological states and feelings belonging to qualities of ‘character, on the other: the 
music ‘moves’ emotionally, and we ‘move’ with it” (245). 

373. 1339b3-4: "kpiveiv óp0@ç (...) TA xprotà kai xà uñ xproxà THV peA Gv," referred to again 
in 1340b24—25 and 1340b36-39; regarding the latter, Anderson 1966, 131 with 268 n. 42, 
criticizes Rackham’s translation of “ta Kad (kpívetv xai xaipetv)” with “beautiful,” but, as 
we have stated earlier (ch. 1 n. 148), the concepts of goodness and beauty converge in this 
term (see also 1341a14 where, as in the first passage, also “yaipetv” occurs, which calls up 
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of whether to learn music actively or only passively. Apparently, a student should 
by his own practical experience become familiar with precisely what Aristotle is 
laying out in these passages and acquire a sense for what music is fitting (npénet) 
for whom, when, and where. In this context, the Dorian mode receives some pref- 
erence for its "middle" position and balance between extremes, a concept very 
prominent in Aristotle's ethics." The highest form of music, it seems, would be 
the one performed for the free citizens óayoyr| or oxoddCetv (leisure, in Latin 
later o£ium). As Anderson shows,*” Aristotle gives the impression that music also 
has an influence on the intellect and contributes to intellectual well-being but does 
not tell us in what way it would do that. In setting intellectually engaged leisure 
as the highest goal of human life, he insinuates that music could find its ulti- 
mate function in providing delight and stimulation to the intellect, something that 
Barker describes as "refined appreciation" or an 


aesthetic and intellectual contemplation, closely related to the philosophical contem- 
plation of truth, which is represented as the highest perfection of human nature at the 
end of Aristotle’s Ethics.” 


Concluding from this, however, that it is Aristotle who takes the first step towards 
musical aesthetics would not be appropriate, from what we remarked earlier 





aesthetical connotations); Anderson is right, however, in excluding a judgment of “tech- 
nical excellence" here, for only an expert is fit for properly judging works of art (Ez/. Nic. 
10.9.20 1181a18-24)—and Anderson elsewhere (119—120) shows (with reference to Exh. 
Nic. 2.4.3 1105a27-33) that the latter must mean an aesthetical (hence technical) value 
judgment, not a moral one. Lord 1982, 99-104 attempts to proof that “the ‘judgment’, 
which music education is intended to form, is not an aesthetic judgment (...) but rather 
of the things they [music and poetry] imitate—of 'decent character and noble actions' 
(1340a17-18)” (103-104). I believe that the conceptual dichotomy between aesthetic and 
moral is anachronistic; but this particular statement by Lord obscures the fact that the 
moral benefit of music education, for both Plato and Aristotle, consists in attaching the 


»« 


aesthetic preference (“taste;” “what is enjoyed") to those musical features, which at the same 
time express positive ethos. The aesthetic judgment is streamlined with the ethical one. 

374. See above n. 368. 

375. See his development of the argument in 1966, 136-137 with 269-271 nn. 51—55: the 
connection of music with Ótayoyr| and the rejection of the non-intellectual aulos music by 
Athena (1341b6-7). 

376. Combining 1334b15-17 with 1337b38-1338a3 and 1339225-26. 

377. Barker 2005, 102. This sounds as if Aristotle had in mind a custom of performances similar 
to classical music concerts in the Western musical tradition since the Renaissance period; 
similar Anderson 1966, 265 n. 31. However, I am not aware of evidence for such practices 
at Aristotle's time. 
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(p. 55ff, section "Aesthetics?"). On one hand, the ethical function of music cannot 
be reduced to its pedagogical purpose," because the assumed moral nature of 
a musical piece or feature does not present itself only in the context of forming 
character traits or habits; in Aristotle's conception it is also an important ingredi- 
ent for music being able to elicit a catharsis. On the other hand, both Plato and 
Aristotle affirm repeatedly that enjoyment comes along with music, regardless of 
its purpose—but the experience of enjoyment in music must have its origin in its 
aesthetic appeal. Aristotle seems to feel that pleasure (and with it music) can have 
a negative impact when he uses the attribute "harmless" (àfAafrjc), but he does 
not say anything more concrete here (1342216). 

Bad music may certainly occur on the aesthetical level, as a phrase suggests 
that sounds at first little more than a truism: A musician enjoys good melodies and 
is distressed by bad ones (E^. Nic. 9.9.6 1170a10-11).*” But in the context of the 
Politics, bad music is music performed (or listened to) in a way that is improper to 
the circumstances. Orgiastic Phrygian au/os music may lead into an "enthusiastic" 
or poetic-prophetic state, which in itself is neither good nor bad but simply outside 
the rational;**° such music may also have a cathartic effect, by homoeopathically?*! 
cleansing a perturbed emotional state, along with the affective import of the dra- 
matic action, in a pleasing way,*, which is good for adults but not proper for 





378. Here I disagree with Anderson (and similarly with Lord 1982, esp. 99-100), who seems to 
tie these two concepts too closely together, reducing musical "ethos" to what serves charac- 
ter formation during childhood. While it is true that paideia and catharsis in Aristotle are 
realities separate not only in concept but also according to the stage of life, both participate 
in the ethical function that music possesses (see Aristotle's own classification in n. 357 and 
as understood in our previous definition). To this we can join the force that music adds to 
the paideutic function of dramatic works, which Anderson justly admits (1966, 271 n. 55). 

379. “Ó uovotkóc toic kaAoic u&Aectv ñógrTou, emi è tois PabrAotc Avmeitat”—this phrase serves 
as a comparison to the good man who rejoices over virtuous actions while he is displeased 
by bad ones. 

380. Cf. Anderson 1966, 125 with 266 n. 33, with reference to Pl. Leg. 801b. 

381. Cf. Anderson 1966, 273 n. 67. Lord 1982, 119—134, after careful examination, confirms 
that Aristotle's (homoeopathic) concept of catharsis is unique and new, since the Pythago- 
reans proceeded in an allopathic manner, and ritual purification was not to be understood 
psychologically or at least it did not come about through music. He also concludes that 
there are different types of catharsis: enthusiastic vs. pity/fear, and the cure of a "normal" 
state vs. a pathological state in either passion. To infer from the observation that catharsis 
in the Poetics has no explicit reference to music (131, 139-140) that the cathartic effect in 
tragedy was thought independent of music does not seem to me fully conclusive. 

382. 1342a14-15: “yiyveoðai tiva. káQapotv koi kovgiteo0at ped’ ñóovñç.” Barker 2005, 


106—107, gives a more detailed explanation about how this musical catharsis would come 
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education; the same is said about the theatric tendency of musical vulgarization 
and sophistication, which has found entry into education? Aristotle proposes, 
therefore, a separation of audiences between vulgar and "free-born," and it seems 
that the characteristics roughly correspond to the New Music for the former and 
the traditional music for the latter audience and for education.?* From today's 
perspective we would probably question this distinction because in an anthro- 
pology that assigns equal dignity and right to full human development to any 
human being, it would not make sense to reserve the highest goal of human life as 
expressed in the concept of diayoyr) only to the upper class of society and disregard 
the ethos development of those living under lower economic or social conditions. 

While propriety is still determined by interior characteristics which link musi- 
cal features to human ethos, this link, as in Plato, remains unexplained; it would 
require, in classical terms, to investigate further the relationship between music 
and the human soul: why does specific music evoke specific affections and, in 
their repetition, shape or change ethos? While Plato endeavored to seek an answer 
in the cosmological speculations of the Pythagorean tradition, Aristotle, who is 
highly skeptical about the idea of the “harmony of the spheres, "95 refrains from 
such attempts and leaves a detailed explanation of music's ethical force in the 
hands of other (contemporary) authorities whose doctrine, nevertheless, he explic- 
itly endorses as based on empirically provable facts. ?* Whether these authors 





about. Lord 1982, 132-134, interprets this passage as a proof that the same "sacred tunes" 
(1342a8-9), which provide a catharsis to the possessed, offer simple pleasure of harm- 
less excitement to other people. On the historical development of the concept of musical 
catharsis, see Provenza 2012. 

383. 1341a12-13. This might actually have been the motivation for his whole section on music 
in the first place since the intrusion of “vulgar” music into traditional paideia would mean 
“a completely upside-down standard of values" (Anderson 1966, 133). 

384. C£. Lord 1982, 141-146. He suggests that the former would use the chromatic genus and 
the "extreme" (the "relaxed" and “strained”) Lydian Aarmoniai, and the latter, especially for 
tragedy, the Phrygian (or Mixed Lydian) harmonia in the enharmonic genus. However, I 
do not think Lord is right in asserting that Aristotle "remove(d) the new music from the 
theater" (141) because the “vulgar” class would have its own competitions with the new 
style in the theaters, probably at separate events. We know that even slaves had access to 
theater spectacles (cf. Hansen 1999, 63). 

385. See above n. 109. The furthest he goes is what he says in 1340b18-19 about the kinship 
(ovyyéveta) between the human soul, Parmoniai, and rhythms, and referring to the “wise” 
who talked about the soul as being or having harmony. 

386. Cf. 1340b7-8; 1341b27-33. Anderson 1966, 127—130, sifts through the arguments and 
finds them weak, concluding that Aristotle’s “empirical handling of ethos strongly suggests 
that he could find no valid theoretical basis for analysis." It remains odd that Aristotle 
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achieved anything more than working on a "purely impressionistic basis, governed 
by cultural connotations associated with the appraised characteristics,” we can- 
not tell for lack of evidence.’ Certain is, as Barker concludes, that such connec- 


tions were widely accepted and almost taken for granted: 


Questions about the value of music, about its effects on human beings and about its 
potential for use in education were discussed widely in this period, and were debated 


by intellectuals of several different sorts. They are not just the eccentric obsessions of 
389 


two very unusual thinkers, Aristotle and Plato. 
Anderson formulates “the difference between Platonic and Aristotelian music the- 
ory” in the following terms: “For Aristotle paideia constitutes one goal, for Plato 
the only one.” Both authors are writing with the intention to define parame- 
ters for ethos education through music, and in this context Aristotle admits other 
(public) usages as well. However, if we remember the multiplicity of musical func- 
tions as outlined in our second chapter, it strikes us that a number of these are 
passed over or by either author or are barely mentioned (e.g. songs for weddings, 
work, love, lullabies, etc.). It is hard to imagine even Plato disapproving these or 
prescribing a specific mode for them (except for stating, perhaps, that some modes 
or rhythms would come more naturally for each of these than others). Rather than 
being an oversight, this seems to show that neither author attempts to discuss 
and legislate about every possible musical phenomenon. From this follows then 
that Plato did not see paideia as the only legitimate purpose of music, but as the 





should refer approvingly to other authors if there had not been much substance to their 
points. Neither Plato nor Aristotle needed to go into further detail for their own purposes, 
which would have been a wide digression; to interpret their own silence on it as “wise 
restraint” (Hagel Forthcoming, 14) is possible, but not conclusive. Anderson 1966, 266 
n. 34, himself reports striking ethnomusicologically founded examples of conceptual com- 
munication (mimicking language) in the use of instruments among “primitive” peoples, 
far beyond what ordinarily would be expected. One could imagine some similarly sophis- 
ticated system of ethical codification, especially in the conjunction of instrument, rhythm, 
dance, and melody. The difference here is that there seems not to have existed an explicit 
code but a rather half or unconscious system of common association since musical ethos 
develops more on the level of pathos. About the methodological difficulties see Anderson 
267 n. 38 and Richter 1960. 

387. Hagel Forthcoming, 11. 

388. Unless one would re-project Aristides Quintilianus’ system unto these authors, some- 
thing, which is disputed and hardly upheld by the most recent scholarship; see again Hagel 
Forthcoming. 

389. Barker 2005, 100. 

390. Anderson 1966, 143. 
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principal one for performances with public relevance, precisely because as soon 
as the ethical dimension of music comes into play, the State is affected. Aristotle 
is more explicit about other usages, but also his discourse is mainly centered on 
educational purposes. On the other hand, if music really shapes character, then 
it does not only do so at school or in other public settings. How could musical 
features, which are bad for children, be kept from them if adults apply them in 
their presence at home? It is not until Quintilian (1.2.6-8) that we hear about 
the conflicting musical influences children are exposed to, against, which the best 
pedagogical efforts seem pointless; that does not mean that this problem did not 
exist in earlier times. 


Pitch and Timbre Evaluated 


A few observations are added here that belong to the work De audibilibus.*' The 
author discusses issues of sound production and reception and in that context 
addresses the quality of clear, bright vocal or instrumental sound, which appears to 
be seen as the most preferable timbre.?? The idea follows that harsher (tpayvtepoc) 
and confused (bnoovyKexvpévoc) voices fit better (uñÀÀov áppórtovotv) for 
calamities?? or old age; we encounter again the concept of the correspondence 
between quality of sound and a circumstance they express. However, even though 
a hoarse sound “befits” or expresses something properly, it still seems that the 
aesthetical value is not considered equal despite the somewhat surprising previous 
expression that “grey” (= rough) voices are not worse (où yeipwv) than “white” 
(= clear) ones.” In general this text reveals keen insights into the nature of sound 





391. Text: Düring 1932, 67.24-77.18; text and tr: Hett 1936, 50-79; tr: GMW 2.99-109. 
Although Porphyry attributes it to the Stagirite, it is usually considered pseudo-Aristo- 
telian; however, Barker holds that the case against authenticity is not conclusive (GMW 
2.98). Düring 1932, 67, after citing contrary opinions: “ego autem non uideo, cur Aristoteli 
abiudicandum sit." 

392. Esp. 801b; terms are: oagñç (“clear, plain, distinct”), akpiBeta (“exactness, precision"), 
Aaynpósc (bright, radiant,” in comparison to the brightness of colors, which stimulate the 
senses best), tukvoc (“firm, solid"), kaðapóç (“clear, pure"), ioxupóç (“strong”), dullness is 
associated with small children, drunk, or old people; confused, undistinct sound (ovyyéw; 
anoKpTTw, àcagr]c) is negative. 

393. "xà náOn": Hett translates "illnesses", which would require the feminine article; Barker says 
"emotions;" but the context suggests a rather negative connotation. 

394. 802a2-3. Barker (GMW 2.103 n. 19) concludes that this phrase shows that "clarity! of 
sound is not always desirable,” but “not worse" could also be understood simply that the 
rough voice has its proper application (which is mentioned in the text right after), not 
meaning that it would aesthetically be considered equal to the clear voice. 
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as emitted by different instruments and the aesthetic consequences of various sce- 
narios and ways of producing instruments. Particular attention deserves the section 
that speaks of the thin, weak, or husked sound (Aervóc), produced through little 
breath flow, and occurs in children, women, eunuchs, sick or exhausted people. In 
a similar passage (Gen. an. 5.7 786b35—7872), an explicit value judgment is made 
in favor of the deep sound (Bapv@wvia), which, in contrast to the high-pitched 
(d&0c) voice, is of a nobler nature (yevvatórepoc), has superiority (bmepoyn) and 
hence is better (BeAtiwv)—, which also applies to melodies. At any rate, the 
ethos of the sound-producing person (and an instrument in mimésis of it) deter- 
mines the ethos of the sound, which seems to include both pitch and timbre (as 
terms such as "Aentóc" suggest). 

We observe in these texts a fine perception of musical sound with the attempt 
to relate particular characteristics to ethos. Adding timbre and articulation to the 
analysis usually restricted to rhythm and melody provides a richer arsenal out of 
which variform shades of ethos mimésis could be furnished. 


Summary 


The most important particularities of Aristotle's position on good and bad music 
seem to be the following: 


1. The value of music depends on its function (which can be pastime, the 
creation of ethos, and considerate-thoughtful aesthetic appreciation) and 
on the nature of the person performing or listening to it (especially age and 
social stratum). 

2. Music belongs to the most pleasant experiences and, at the same time, is 
able to change the ethos of a person and stimulate intelligence. 





395. Cf. further Gen. an. 5.7 787a23-788234, where it is stated, however, that such attribution 
is not absolute. See also EA. Nic. 4.3.34 1125a13-16 where a deep (speaking) voice (qovr| 
Bapeia) is attributed to a magnanimous person just as steady diction and slow movement, 
while a high voice (6€vgwvia) and hastiness correspond to a hastly and easily aroused char- 
acter; similar Dio Chrys. Or. 32.54; Dem. 37.52, 55; 45.77; ps.-Arist. Phgn. 2 806b27-29: 
a full and tightened voice (Bapeia, émtetvouévn) expresses manliness/courage (&vópeiov), 
whereas a high and weak one (ó&eia, áveipévr]) signifies meanness/cowardice (SetAdv). 
Some further elaboration in similar terms follows at 807a13-25, including also the volume. 
In all these examples, of course, it is the human (or, in analogous terms, the animal) ethos 
which determines an outward expression with no indication of an inverse influence, but 
these associations are valuable hints to our understanding of how the ancients thought that 
musical ethos would work. 
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3. Music (in terms of rhythm, melody, harmonia) expresses ethos, more than 
any other object of sense perception, because of a kinship between the 
human soul and musical parameters, which, through mimésis, intrinsically 
resemble emotional states. 

4. Plato's "ethical pyramid" is maintained (the equivalency of content, expres- 
sion, the soul, and context and their contribution to establish ethical value). 

5. Making music actively is adviced for early stages of education for a deeper 
understanding, discernment of good and bad, and appreciation while 
avoiding professional artistry or exposure to "vulgar" forms (in the case of 
the upper classes). 

6. Apart from paideia, arousing musical features can serve, in adults, to evoke 
catharsis homoeopathically as a remedy to an inordinate emotional state. 

7. Moderation and the proper mean (middle between extremes) apply in 
music as the best criteria for educational purposes. 

8. Aesthetically displeasing music is bad, and so is music of a specific ethos if 
used outside of the context to which it belongs. 


The Pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata??* 


This compilation of post-Aristotelian doctrine contains in book 19 a series of 
questions and answers about “harmony.” Some of these are relevant for our topic 
and add interesting details, especially about why certain musical features are pleas- 
ing, i.e. experienced positively, over others. References that are dealing with partic- 
ular musical phenomena are not included; here I am briefly discussing those that 
are of more general interest. Overall, we cannot say to what degree these points are 
representative of music theory at the time, but at least they seem mostly compati- 
ble with Aristotle and, to a lesser degree, with Plato. 


Ethos in Movement 


Pr. 19.27 (919b26—37) provides a remarkable reflection about how the connection 
between music and ethos could be understood psychologically. The question as to 
why only sound?” (and not other sensations) has ethos is answered: because its 





396. Text and tr.: Hett 1953; Mayhew 2011; tr. and comm. (selections): GMW 1.190-204; 
2.85—97; discussion: Barker 2005, 108-112. 
397. The context makes clear that musical sound is meant, particularly music without words 


(Aóyoc). Plato had issues with acknowledging ethos in music alone (cf. Leg. 669e). 
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movements—but only rhythms and intervals??? 


—belong to "action", which for its 
part is a sign of ethos.?? Other senses also include a perceptive process (“move- 
ment"), whereas in the case of a musical stimulus, structured in time (rhythm) 
and tone (pitch), we perceive the very movement of it, which lends itself to 
being a "code" and thus has a resemblance (ópotótnc) to ethos. In short, tunes are 
a movement or action, which signifies ethos. This seems to mean that humans 
associate the melodic up and down, rhythmically structured, with similar exterior 
human movements that reveal an ethos. The passage does not explicitly estab- 
lish two meanings of "action" (the perceptible sonic one and an exterior one), but 
this needs to be assumed because otherwise the whole concept of ethos within 
action would remain locked up within the musical context and not explain any- 
thing. Consequently, there is a twofold transformation in this chain: musical move- 
ment is converted exterior human movement (or, we could say, behavior), which, 
for its part, is ethos visibly manifested. T'his double step blurs the correspondence 
between tune and ethos and requires conscious reflexion in order to detect it clearly. 
Upon a closer look this can be identified as a new edition of Plato’s ethical trian- 
gle (music—content—ethos) in which "content" (or text) is now substituted by 





398. Literally “the arrangement (vá£ic) of high and low notes,” excluding their combination/ 
consonance (puí&c/cvpuqpovía). The explicit exclusion of chords from ethos surprises because 
it is generally held that the Greeks did not venture into real polyphony; cf. GMW 1.197 n. 
55. For another trace of harmony as concurrent sound see Theon 51.2-4 who describes the 
pleasing effect of "sympathetic" tones played simultaneously. Moberg 1930, with reference 
to a passage from pseudo- Longinus, suggests that at least in the first century AD accom- 
paniment in forths and fifths was practiced. 

Pelosi 2009 addresses the question of musical “consonance” ("harmony" in the modern 
sense) in the Problems and other texts and shows that there must have been an accompani- 
ment other than octave parallels. 

399. “ai xivrjoetc abtat tpaxtikai eioty, ai dé mpdkgeic ñÜouç onuaoia éotiv.” Pr. 19.29 puts this 
in slightly different terms: (musical) movement is (like other actions) an ethical operation 
(évépyeta rBikóv) and creates ethos (noei r]9oc), which probably means that movement is 
bound to produce in the observer the ethos that it resembles. 

400. “tic éropévng TH Totlovtw woow aio0ávouesOa krvrjoecc." We do not perceive smell, touch, 
or sight as movement (even if the perceived object moves) while hearing depends com- 
pletely on the sequential nature of sound. Barker (GMW 1.197 n. 53) suggests two slightly 
different possible interpretations. Hett 1953 translates “aioðavópeða” with “we are con- 
scious", which seems not precise, because even though we "perceive" the movement (of 
perception) as such (and not only perceive through movement like with the other senses), 
this is not necessarily conscious but can become so as soon as we reflect about how the 
perceived music relates to "action" and action to ethos; the fact that it is rather subconscious 
makes the whole reflection about ethos in music necessary in order to make it explicit. 
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“movement”. But how exactly do we have to imagine the correspondence between 
the elements within this new triangle of musical form, movement/action, and ethos? 
For sure, the whole reasoning relies fully on the concept of mimeésis even though the 
term is not mentioned. The ethical significance of music depends on the previous 
codification of certain external movements with ethical connotations;*! ethos is 
extrinsic to music, but the capacity to reflect movement is intrinsic. It is not deter- 
mined by numbers but by melodic and rhythmic patterns—a qualitative approach 
Theophrastus would have agreed with (see below). 


Why Music Is Enjoyable: Order, Balance, Appropriateness 


The section of Pr. 19.38 (920b28-921a7) discusses reasons why humans enjoy 
(xaipw) rhythm, melody, and consonances (ovp@wvia) in general. The following 
instances and reasons are given: (1) humans, according to nature, enjoy movements 
according to nature (taic Kata pÚotv Kivijot xa(popev Kata Pvot)—and here it is 
interesting that even newborn children are attested to enjoy them;*” (2) because of 
the ethos* of the melodic patterns (tpdémot peA@v); (3) rhythm is enjoyed because 
it has a counting that is organized (tetaypévoc) and recognized (yvopipoc) and 
moves us in an organized way, which is according to our nature—this idea is illus- 
trated by the fact that organized actions in general (hard work, eating, drinking) 
make us healthy and grow in contrast to disorganized procedures; (4) consonance 
is enjoyed because of its combination of related opposites, and the relation implies 
organization, which by nature is pleasing—also because what is mixed is more 
pleasing than the unmixed, especially when the relationship in the perceivable 





401. This interpretation would correspond to Plato’s description of rhythmical ethos in Leg. 
654e-655b where it is said that certain oyrjapara reveal the state or ethos of a soul. In 
general the idea seems to be: if the ethos is “manly”, for example, then the modest, grave, 
balanced musical pattern will evoke the association of a “manly” way of walking or behaving 
("action"). 

402. Le. they enjoy music (if "abroic" referred to “movements” instead of musical elements, 
nothing about music would be proven): for the point is “kata qóotv": if infants already 
enjoy music, it must be something innate. The aspect of movement refers back to Pr. 19.27 
(919b26-37) from where it is clear that “movement” here does not apply to rhythm alone 
but also to melody. Barker (GMW 1.199 n. 67) shows parallels in Pl. Leg. 653d-e and 
664e-665a, where this observation is applied to the educational value of music in that it 
creates order in the human being. 

403. Here the form "£0oc" occurs, but seemingly with no semantic difference from the usual 
"ri9oc" and meaning more than a mere moral qualification. Barker (ibid. n. 68) refers again 
to Plato (Leg. 655d-656a) where the enjoyment of musical representation fitting to one's 
own nature is stressed. 
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consonance has its strength from the equality in both opposites. In summary, this 
argument deduces musical enjoyment from our inborn tendency and preference 
towards order and balance. 

Building on the previous problem, in Pr. 19.39 (921a8-31) the octave is 
declared more pleasant than unison because of the added structured complexity; 
it is also more pleasant than other parallel intervals (fourth, fifth) because the 


tones are completed together,“ 


especially at the end after previous divergence 
(Stapopa). There is a clear preference for naturally harmonized sounds and bal- 
anced complexity over unaccompanied unison or unorganic mixtures without any 
true blend (cf. about this Pr. 19.43 922a1—20), and harmony is expected and par- 
ticularly enjoyed after a discordant development. Francisco Pelosi expounds on 
how musical ethos, based on the mimésis of physical movement, in principle could 
not exist in simultaneously produced sounds (consonances) since in those there is 
no movement.*” On the other hand, the trace of “chord progression” that is con- 
tained in Pr. 39 (from dissonance to consonance) corresponds to a transition from 
“pain” to “enjoyment.” We can deduce ** that such a progression brings back the 
aspect of movement and thus gains another element, that of consonance, within 
the complex determination of musical ethos within a piece, according to the holis- 
tic approach of Aristoxenus which we shall see later on. 

Pr. 19.9 (918a22-29) explains that the accompaniment of a voice should not 
obscure (àqavito) the song in order to to be more pleasing (1)Siwv)—another 
indication of a sense of balance and proper measure. A similar point is raised in Pr. 
19.16 (918b30—33) where obscuring occurs due to magadizing in intervals other 
than the octave," which therefore is considered less pleasurable. 

Pr. 19.48 (922b10-27) discusses the éthé of different Aarmoniai in the con- 
text of tragedy. For our purpose, only the criterion of appropriateness (åppóčw) 
may be pointed out: the harmonia needs to correspond respectively to the ethos of 
the chorus or the character of the play. In Pr. 19.1 (917b19—21), it is stated that 
aulos playing both weakens suffering (Aunéw, novéw) and increases the capacity to 
rejoice (&noAao, xaipw). In other words, the aulos is said to support an emotion- 
ally positive state. 





404. Le. the impulse of the sound waves of both tones coincides at each end of the lower tone. 

405. Pelosi 2002, esp. 217-223. 

406. Pelosi surprisingly does not draw this conclusion as he drops the thread of ethos right 
before illustrating the aesthetic effect of "chord progression" and after preparing the whole 
argument very well. 

407. The ancient Greek tern “uayaðitw” refers to parallel accompaniment of a voice by an octave 
(cf. Ath. 635b; GMW 1.194 n. 35); later it can refer also to parallels in another harmonic 
interval (fifth or fourth), cf. the medieval organum. 
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Building upon Aristotle's distinction between professional and "lay" musi- 
cians, Pr. 19.15 (918b13—29) points out that professionals are good in representing 
all sorts of characters and are able to use complex metrical and musical features, 
while the chorus, made up of the free people, is limited to simple pieces. T'his is a 
mere aesthetical consideration, taking into account realistically the ability of the 
different performers within a dramatic performance. 

Finally, Pr. 19.5 (918a3-9) raises the point that more pleasure lies in songs 
one is familiar with than in new ones'?— because it is more pleasant to recognize 
or contemplate more clearly the attainment of an end (okóroc) than to learn, and 
what is familiar (cóvrüec) is more pleasant.” Pr. 19.40 (921a32—39) basically 
repeats this argument (5 is about singing, 40 about listening) but adds a rare con- 
sideration of social dynamics: there is a "sympathy" between listener and singer 
when the tune is known, and the listener is able to sing along—thus music forms 
a bond between those who share familiar tunes.“ The last sentence of 40 is does 
not directly contribute to the previous point but is still of interest, as it states that 
everyone enjoys singing if they do not do so out of constraint (&váykn). 

We notice that neither emotions nor passions nor any educational aspects are 
mentioned in these passages. In all the problems listed here, except for the first one, 
the main interest rests on aesthetical categories that foster pleasure. Plato would 
not have approved this emphasis on pleasure as apparently the main objective, but 
the particular considerations are not too far from his thought as they continue to 
sustain the idea of ethos and mimésis within music, the characteristics of appropri- 
ateness, order, and balance leading to harmony. 


Theophrastus?! 


Theophrastus was Aristotle's successor in the Peripatetic school at Athens (the 
Lyceum) and prominent in natural sciences but also engaged in the fields of meta- 
physics, psychology, and ethics. About his music theory only a small number of 
fragments remains, but among them are a few strong statements that relate to 





408. The opposite is said in Hom. Od. 1.351-352; see GMW 1.26 n. 21: the point in Homer might 
rather be the new text; but newness can also have its appeal in music, see above p. 114. 

409. Barker (GMW 1.190 n.1) interprets this pleasure as “perceiving a performance as correct; 
it could also be, on a less technical level, the satisfaction of fulfilled expectation. 

410. This is a function of music that plays an important role in the studies of ethnomusicolo- 
gists, but it is also something that everyone will easily confirm from personal experience. 

411. Text and tr.: Fortenbaugh 1992; tr. and comm.: GMW 2.110-118; discussion: Barker 2005, 
131-137, who is my main source for the discussion of the fragments. The commentary to 
Fortenbaugh's text edition for the section on music is still pending. 
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the problem of ethos in music. According to fr. 724, a quotation within an Arabic 
source, and fr. 720 (in Philodemus, incomplete), he seems to be skeptical about 


relating music to virtue^? 


and never expounds positively on music as useful for 
character formation—in this regard he would have to be considered a precursor of 
the "formalist" Epicureans. On the other hand, he does support the relationship 
between music and emotion. According to Plutarch, he even holds that hearing is 
the most emotional of all senses, for no other sense provides so many "distractions 
(Ékoaoic), disturbances (vapayr|), and terrors/excitements (rtroía)" as all the vari- 
ous noises that lay hold of the soul through hearing; still, hearing is decribed as more 
rational (Aoytkwtepoc) than emotional because virtue enters only through the ears 
if the proper words enter and the flattering and mean (gatdoc) ones are warded 
off.*? This is said without direct reference to music; but elsewhere Theophrastus 
develops concrete ideas about the musical function of expressing emotions, namely 
of grief, pleasure, and "enthusiasm" (Barker: “ecstatic inspiration").^* “[Music’s 
nature] is the movement of the soul, which occurs in connection with its release 
from the evils caused by emotions,” or, it is “a kind of psychotherapy" ^^, which 
takes place by means of a melody accurately designed according to the emotional 





412. fr. 724: Since a deer likes the sound of instruments, he should also acquire some virtue if 
that were associated with listening to music; frs. 719, 720, and 721A, on the other hand, 
seem to imply some sort of ethical effect of music. 

413. De recta ratione audiendi 2 = Mor. 38a—b: “obte yàp ópaxóv ovdév obte yevotóv obe ANTOV 
&kotáoei éripéper kai rapayàg kai rroíac rrAukavbrag HiKat KaTAhapLBavovot ti]v yoyr|v 
KTUTWV TIVOV kai raráyov Kai xwv rfj ákofj rpooneoóvrov. šoti 6e Aoyikcorépa Lao 
ñ naðntikwtépa. TH èv yàp Kakia roAAàyopta Kai uépn vo odcparoc rapéyer dt’ ADT 
évddoav &yacOat TÄS wuyñç, TH Ó áperi] pia Aapr] và OTatwv véwv &o1tv, àv rj KaBapa kai 
&Opvrrta KoAakeia Kai Aóyoic Okta pavos an’ ápxfic PvAaTTHTAL.” 

414. Fr.719A (= Plut. Quaest. conv. 1.5.2 = Mor. 623a): horn, Sovn, EvOovotaopdc are mentioned 
as “sources for music" (povos &pxaf) that change the voice—at any rate, the voice expresses 
them too and hence might also cause them in the listener, although this is not said in this 
text; in 719B (= Aphthonius, De metris 4.2), the emotions aroused by song (apparently) are 
almost the same: voluptas, ira, enthusiasmos (sacri furoris instinctus), but the text is also some- 
what ambiguous since it starts with a description of how the stimuli (;ncen£ivum et non parvos 
impetus") of an incalescens ingenium produce ná8n, which then bring forth sublime cothurna- 
tum canorum et tragici ponderis carmen. The interpretation of the rest all depends on what the 
subject in the following sentences is, whether still “incentivum...” from before, or "carmen". 
Barker 2005, 133 points at a similar phenomenon in Aristox. Harm. 9.29—33: náðoç some- 
times leads to a voice movement rather of singing than of speaking. 

415. anddvots “tov ià tà náðn kakàv;" Barker 2005, 133 (tr. of fr. 716.130-132 from the 
English manuscript, amending the tr. in GMW 2.118). The power of moving the soul is 
quoted in fr. 721B (= Censorinus, DN 12.1): "animis permovendis plurimum valet.” About 
alleviating labor through music: frs. 552A (= Ael. VH 9.11: the painter Parrhasius used to 
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pattern it is meant to express (fr. 716.7—9)—evidently an idea that supposes active 
music-making, not just listening. In fr. 719B, however, the concept is extended to 
listening as well, possibly similar to the Aristotelian catharsis. Later sources quote 
Theophrastus even concerning bodily cures by means of music.“ Barker justly 
points out that the sense for the psycho-somatic unity of the human person made 
the Greeks keener to believe in effects of katavAnotc, which they would be less 
likely to consider as superstitious as some scholars would have it; modern music 
therapy has a lot to say about this as we shall see in ch. 4. But regardless of what 
he really thought of such things, Barker suggests that "Theophrastus, so far as we 
can tell, is the first theorist to have treated therapy as music's primary function."^? 

At the same time, Theophrastus refutes the musical number theory of Pythag- 
orean and Platonic origin, especially in its quantitative approach, and holds instead 
that melody is generated based on specific qualities of each tone (fr. 716).** Unfor- 
tunately, we have no information about how he would fathom the correspondence 
between emotion and melody without the recourse to considerations of cosmic 
harmony. 

Theophrastus does not expound directly on good or bad music, but since he 
establishes a parallelism between melody and emotional expression—emotion 
being both at the origin and a product of music—we can surmise that for him, as 
in Aristotle, good music is the one proper to the purpose of expression and healing. 
Bad music would counteract such purpose. Only one text, reported by Aspasius, 
uses the negative word "àkóAacror" (intemperate, licentious) right after mention- 
ing that pleasurable songs can drive out hunger: to fully avoid being distressed and 
suffering, people provide for themselves great and excessive enjoyments.*”” This is 





sing and hum, thus working eùòĝúpwç and $aóícc and easing the toil) and 552B (= Ath. 
543f, although this quote presents singing more a consequence than a cause for “Padiwc”). 

416. Ath. 624a-b (= fr. 726B): kaxvavAeiv in Phrygian harmonia should heal from sciatica; Apol- 
lonius Mir. 49.1 (= fr. 726A): “music heals many of the sufferings (ma9av) that affect the 
soul and the body, such as swoon, fear, and long lasting ecstasy of the mind;” a story follows 
of how Aristoxenus restored with the au/os someone who had lost his mind because of the 
sound of a sa/pinx (on this story see Provenza 2012, 120-122); also in Gell. NA 4.13.1-2 
(= fr. 726C) do we hear about healing from severe sciatica “si modulis lenibus tibicen incinat/ 
when the piper entones with calm melodies.” Mention to alleviate hunger (“rejoicing 
exceptionally over a song or something heard") is made in fr. 555. 

417. Barker 2005, 135. 

418. Fr. 716 is the longest of the frs. on music and is cited in Porphyry's commentary on Ptol. 
Harm. 1.3. 

419. “axdAaotot yivovtat dvOpwror iv’ dws yàp uñ Avrévrat unóš dAy@ot, ueyáAac Kai 
opodpac ñóovàç éavtoic nopíčovor” (fr. 555 = Aspasius, In Arist. Eth. Nic. 7.14.4-6 
1154a27-1154b15—Aristotle himself speaks in general terms, with no reference to music). 
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an interesting psychological insight, with ramifications and points of comparison 
to our own times. 


Aristoxenus 


Aristoxenus, who shares the hometown Tarentum with Archytas,”° grew up in an 
environment strongly influenced by Pythagorean teaching and thus assimilated 
ideas of the ethical power of music.?! Nevertheless, this great master of music 
theory distances himself from the mathematical Pythagorean-Platonist system 
and takes a new empirical-descriptive approach by emphasizing the need for both 
hearing and understanding: the relationship between intellect and auditive sense 
in grasping what music does.*? His rather conservative stand regarding musical 
style has already been mentioned in the first section of this chapter. Eleonora 
Rocconi identifies as his original contribution to the theory of musical ethos that 
all musical parameters, not just the harmonia or the genus, need to be considered 
in their combination (pic: combination of note, time, text, etc.; and oóvOsoic: the 
perception of everything as a whole) as responsible for the ethical effect of a mel- 
ody,’ something considered in the theory of melodic composition (yeXonoi(a).?* 
The ethical objective for a melody in general will indicate the proper parameters, 
and judgment requires both perception and understanding of the final product 





420. A Pythagorean philosopher with his foruit between 400—350 BC, attributed especially 
with the first mathematical description of the three harmonic genera. 

421. Rocconi 2012a, 72-74; at 66-67, she mentions his stay in Arcadia around 350 BC, which 
might have provided him with "psychagogic" impressions of music as described by Polybius 
for the Mantineans (see next section). 

422. Cf. Mathiesen 1999, 321—324. Barker 2007, 105-112, explains the Aristotelian conception 
of science as the gnoseological framework for the empirical (or inductive) road taken by 
Aristotle and, even more, by Aristoxenus whom he discusses in the following (113-258). 

423. This is said in particular about genus and rhythm: "[ov] et notè £xov rv Tij¢ oikeiótrroc 
Sbvapw tedeiav kai ka" ñv TO Tod nenoimpévov péAovc rj8oc/[neither the chromatic nor 
the enharmonic genus] ever brings about a grip on the accomplished power of propriety 
and according to which the ethos of the melody made [composed or performed] becomes 
manifest" (ps.-Plut. Mus. 33.1143a); “tovtov dé qayev aitiav eivai ovvOeciv tiva T] pitiv 
ñ àppórepa/we say that the origin of this [ethos] lies in some combination or mixing, or 
both" (33.1143b). The point is made in the discussion of the extent to which harmonic or 
rhythmical science and composition are able to assess the appropriate (*oikeioc") ethos. 
This passage parallels Pl. Leg. 670a-671a. 

424. Rocconi 2012a, 76-81, based on ps.-Plut. Mus. 32.1142db33.1144e, esp. 1143a-d; see also 
AQ 1.12; Neubecker 1994, 135-136, and above n. 423. This section is analyzed with much 
detail in Barker 2007, 235ff. 
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in its elements, 


resulting in the aesthetic and ethical appropriateness—the for- 
mer is the degree to which a piece has been performed in accordance with the 
composer's intention, the latter is described as the purpose (1éAoc) of a perfor- 
mance or composition. Both ought to correspond: the performance needs to be 
appropriate to the composition and to what the performer wants to pursue or 
interpret (uetayeipičw; épunvevw), especially in view of the emotions (náðn) that 
the composer has indicated to be awakened. Pathos and ethos are closely related, 
and this relationship can only be judged when considering the whole. We recog- 
nize here a conception very similar to Plato's "ethical triangle" (Aristoxenus does 
not talk about context) and to the principle of identifying beauty and goodness, but 
with a tendency to accentuate beauty as good rather than goodness as beautiful. 

Ancient music theorists differ essentially about whether perception or under- 
standing is primary for musical judgment; Aristoxenes stands for the first, the 
Pythagorean tradition for the second position.” Nevertheless, also for him, simi- 
lar as for Plato, music education serves as a praeambulum for philosophy, which in 





425. This idea, extensively elaborated upon in ps.-Plut., is summarized in this sentence: “tò 
yàp ed kai TÓ évavríioc ook év &poptouévotç roioóé vict yiyvetat POdyyots ñ xpóvoic ñ 
yp&uuaouv, AAA’ Evovvexéorv: éneiór) uitis vic ZOTL KATA TH, xpfjotv vv dovvOETWV uepóv/ 
for the good/beautiful and the opposite are produced not in separate notes or times or let- 
ters/sounds, but in a continuum; for it is some mixing of the separate parts according to the 
employment [of the whole]." (35.1144b). 

426. Rocconi 2012a, 82, to support the "identification of aesthetics with ethic ‘goodness” as 
something "inherent in the Greek conception of 'art' (the meaning of which was deter- 
mined by mimésis),” quotes conveniently Arist. Rhet. 1.9.3 1366a33-34: "kaAóv pév obv 
éotiv, 6 äv óU abtd aipetov dv énauveróv rj, ñ 6 äv àyaðòv öv ASD ñ, Stt dyaBdv/the good/ 
beautiful, then, is, being chosen on its own account, is praiseworthy, or being good is enjoy- 
able because it is good”—bonum et pulchrum et delectabile convertuntur. This is essentially 
the result of Barker's quest of distinguishing an "ethical" or "aesthetic" evaluative judgment: 
“The Greek language marks no clear borderline between these kinds of value, and per- 
haps we should not try to foist the distinction on Aristoxenus." He still suggests, however, 
that Aristoxenus would speak of ethos as something intrinsic in music rather than as of 
something enhancing the character of the hearer (2002, 257). The problem is that terms 
of Greek evaluation in "their descriptive meanings carry essential reference to attributes of 
human character and action" (id. 256). In 2001, 369—370, Barker suggests that Philodemus 
used Aristoxenus for his attack against musical ethos as presented by Diogenes of Babylon 
and the Stoic tradition. Similar patterns of argument may not suffice to justify associating 
Aristoxenus with the "skeptical" tradition, but in the Aristotelian-Aristoxenian school we 
observe a greater detachment from the idea that music shapes ethos in people. 

427. See GMW 1.244 nn. 239, 240, referencing Aristox. Harm. 32.18ff; Ptol. Harm. 11.1ff, 
19.16ff and Theophr; Pythagoras judges according to the proper proportions: àvaAXoyu| 
áppovía, not just hearing. 
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turn is the discipline that is able to discern what is appropriate regarding musical 
ethos. 

Little is preserved from the many works Aristoxenus wrote on different topics 
about music. In the extant text of his opus on harmony,?? he mostly deals with 
technical explanations and clarifying terminology, but at times he also indicates 
some criteria about proper composition, e.g. the "correct constitution of melody" 
(harmonic (tò f}ppoopévov uéAoc) and non-harmonic melody (tò àváppootov 
uéAoc) (Harm. 18.16—23), concordant (tò obpqwvov óiáctrpua) and discordant 
intervals (tò dtaq~uwvov didotnpa) (19.30-20.2). A general principle in music found 
in various musical parameters is the dualism of tension (émitaotc) and relaxation 
(&veoic) 9 —terms which can be understood also in an ethical way, even though 
Aristoxenus does not often enter into this realm. When discussing the genera, he 
does argue that the melodic composition (yeAonoiía), based on the enharmonic 
genus, is not the worst (qavAotátn) but perhaps the best/most beautiful (oxedov 
ñ kaAMon), while those preferring the fashionable chromatic genus are drawn by 
the desire to sweeten (yAvKaivw)—and here the word “Oog” is used.?! 

At the beginning of book two (Harm. 31.18—29), Aristoxenus clears up the 
misunderstanding that studying tà áppoviká would make "peXr(ovc tò Oog,” 
meaning that certain musical parameters benefit character while others harm it,*? 
and that people did not understand that he wanted to limit the extent to which 





428. C£. Rocconi 2012a, 85-86, with reference to ps.-Plut. Mus. 32.1142c-d and Aristox. Harm. 
41.10—25. Barker 2007, 243, distinguishes two judgments: one about ethos and one about 
appropriateness of ethos to a particular composition. 

429. Text and Ger. tr.: Marquard, 1868; text and tr. (Eng.): Macran 2004 [1902]; text and tr. 
(It.): da Rios 1954; tr. and comm.: GMW 2.119-189. 

430. These terms are introduced in the context of pitch (EZ Harm. 10.24-29); see also GMW 
2.133 n. 42 explaining that the sound itself is meant, not the source producing the sound. 

431. The phrase “ovvertonwpevoc tod rovc" (23.22) is translated very differently: Marquard 
1868, 33, translates: “weil ihr Charakter sie dahin zieht/because their character drags them 
there,” whereas Barker (GMW 2.142) has: “and the melody is correspondingly pulled out 
of shape.” I believe that Marquard caught it better in the sense that their tendency to 
sweetness leads them back into their favorite genus; but see Barker ibid. n. 91 treating the 
issue further; he points out that later authors (e.g. AQ 1.9 16.14-18) explain the loss of the 
enharmonic by the difficulty of singing quartertones rather than aesthetical or ethical con- 
siderations. From some indirect references to Aristoxenus we can gather more evidence for 
his favoring of the enharmonic genus and its connection with thed Dorian harmonia: frs. 
83-85 Wehrli. Following the Aristoxenian system, Vitruvius (De arch. 5.4.3) mentions the 
ethos of the enharmonic and chromatic genus; he does not give an ethos for the diatonic 
except that it is “naturalis” and "facilior." 


432. 31.25—26: “ñ èv rotaótr] PAGntEL cà HON ñ 68 votaór] Weedei.” 
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music can be useful.’ Barker concludes that Aristoxenus must have shared at 
least part of the ethos-theory.** Still, when he discusses the /ozoi and the genera 
here, Aristoxenus refrains from attributing any ethical characteristics to them. In 
general, melodies are understood (ovvinut, ót&voia, rtapakoAov0£o) through per- 
ception (aío8notc) and memory (uvrjun) (38.27-39.3). 

What remains to be seen further about Aristoxenus reflections is the relation- 
ship between ethos and musical composition: Can we really say that the ethos of 
a particular piece resides ultimately and only in the whole, the combination of all 
parameters? But how can the whole acquire ethos if ethos is not already contained, 
at least zz nuce, within those very parameters? Can individual non-ethical parame- 
ters produce an ethical compound? I believe Aristoxenus did not attempt to deny 
that the individual elements (e.g. Aarmoniai, rhythms, etc.) in themselves are eth- 
ically charged, ? but that the ful! extent (Svvautc tedeia, ps.-Plut. Mus. 11432) of 
ethos in a piece cannot be grasped without judging the whole as such. 


Polybius*é 


As a historian, Polybius touches upon music ez passant at several instances, but for 
our purposes a section in book four (20-21) of his Histories may be pointed out. 
He advances the idea (21.1—2) that the adversities of human life such as hard labor 
and gloomy weather conditions necessarily (kat’ &vàyknv) make humans similar 
to this (ovvetopotdw); i.e., they develop under such circumstances a severe char- 
acter (t@v HO@v avotnpia). This reality was noticed in particular by the ancient 
Arcadians.*” In order to counteract this natural development, they instituted, 
along with other practices, an intensive musical education from childhood onward 





433. 31.28: “to & Sti Kai kað’ ócov povoiki] Svvatat weedeiv où’ akovoavtes óAcc." That 
the study of harmonics alone does not resolve these questions is also said in ps.-Plut. Mus. 
33.1142f-1143a. 

434. GMW 2.148 n. 6. 

435. It seems that Barker 2007, 245, assumes this when he writes that, according to Aristox- 
enus, "it is not, for example, the enharmonic or the chromatic genus as such that is appro- 
priate to a specific ethos.” Barker is certainly correct in stating that Aristoxenus does not 
and cannot offer "recipes" for the combination of parameters to achieve a desired ethos, 
but the impossibility to "imitate" existing compositions (cf. ps.-Plut. Mus. 1137b) might 
have more to do with the artistic genius in them (or the "feeling" Barker speaks of on 
p. 249), which goes far beyond the application of compositional rules, be they of techni- 
cal or ethical matter. 

436. Text and tr.: Paton 1922/2010 (vol. 2). The account is also cited in Ath. 626a-f. 

437. Arcadia is located in the central region of the Peloponnese (OCD 138). 
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to the age of thirty in order to soften and mix up (or temper) the stubbornness and 
harshness of nature!’ and to tame and mitigate the hardening of the soul by the 
habituation to such (musical) exercise.^? 

Polybius describes with some detail the effort the Arcadians made to educate 
their children and to bring music into their lives—which does not appear very 
different from what we generally know about Greek musical practice—, and he 
proves the point through a negative example: the Cynaetheans, inhabiting the place 
in Arcadia with the worst geographic and climatic conditions, totally neglected 
musical exercise, and became brutal perpetrators of the most sacrilegious crimes, 
thus staining the fame of virtue, humanity, and hospitality, which characterized the 
rest of Arcadia. Polybius ends his discussion with the exhortation to never neglect 


music and to "tame" oneself through education and especially through music??? 


as 
the only means to avoid falling into savagery. 

While this humanizing function of music formed a real necessity (&vayykaiov) 
in the case of the Arcadians, Polybius considers music (and he stresses: truly music, 
probably meaning the actual use of it and not just the theory) useful (ógeAoc), 
probably in a similar fashion, for all human beings (20.4)."! He even strikes a 
certain apologetic tone when emphasizing that music was not introduced by the 
Arcadians out of luxuriousness (1puqr]) or superfluity (meptovoia) (21.1) or, still 
worse, as guile (&nátr) or a trick (yonteia) against people, a charge, which he 
attributes to the historian Ephorus (20.5). 

Polybius does not enter into the debate about what type of music could be 
more beneficial than others and why so, but his historical example intends to show 
how music as such can have a significantly positive influence on the character of 
a people as a whole. His picture of a culture penetrated by music is different from 
Plato's approach, which restricts its usage to precise limits and even bans much of 
the musical business from his ideal State (cf. Resp. 373b)—even though one could 
argue that the stipulations in favor of choral chant made in the Laws might suffice 
to lead to the results envisioned by Polybius. Regardless, we have here another 
claim that music and the political-moral status of a society depend, for a good 
part, on music. 





438. 21.3: "BovAóuevor dé uaA&rretv kai kipváv TO TÄS PVGEWS abOaósc Kai oKANPOV.” 

439. 21.4: “onevdovtec TÒ TÅG wuyxñç &répapvov Std rñç THV &0topióv kacaokevfic é&uepobv 
kai npaüverv." 

440. 21.11: "rpanévrec npóc raióeíav rjuepáotv adtovs, Kai pióuora TAVTIS TIPOS uovotkr|v." 

441. This argument, as we shall see, contradicts the reasoning brought forward by Philodemus 
who claims that musical practice does not stem from any need. 
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Dio Chrysostom 


Dio of Prusa, also called “Cocceianus” or “Chrysostom,” a wandering orator with a 
Stoic- Cynic philosophical background, directs his thirty-second of seventy-eight 
preserved discourses to the people of Alexandria, probably held during the time of 
the Roman emperor Trajan.*” We anticipate the discussion of this later text here 
because it contrasts with Polybius account in an interesting way. Certainly not 
without some rhetoric exaggeration, Dio decries the corrupt morals in that city 
which used to be the cultural center of Hellenistic civilization and does not tire 
of juxtaposing ancient Hellenic nobility with contemporary vulgarity, as displayed 
particularly in the theater. The problem is not the kind “theatrocracy” which Plato 
railed about, but the complete lack of seriousness, order, and moderation in basi- 
cally any public event. The Alexandrians' obsession for music plays an important 


role in this scenario: ^? 


the constant strumming of chords (4) and their overreac- 
tion to even mediocre musical performance has led them to destruction, at least 
of their honor, worse than what the Sirens did (47). Other people turn to song 
and dance when they are drunk, but for the Alexandrians it is song that produces a 
drunkenness (u£0n) and derangement (mapdvota) much worse than wine or inhal- 
ing intoxicating fumes (55-56). 

Dio identifies the culprit for these effects in the attitude of the Alexandrians 
towards music, because elsewhere music would rather heal the passions and trans- 
form roughly and savagely disposed souls,“ for which purpose it was even invented, 
as much as for one to become orderly (ebtaxtoc) and settled (ka0sotnkóroc) 
when sacrificing to gods with song. Similarly, other songs with au/os would heal 
the harshness and relentlessness of passion in mourning and eliciting mitigation 





442. Text and tr.: Crosby 1940, 171-271. 

443. 41: the city is crazy about music (“patvopévnv dé bm wfc”); 51: no other city has such a 
passionate love (pwc) and madness (oiotpoc) for singing and aulos playing, among other 
entertainments. This observation is somewhat at variance with Dios regret for his own lack 
of musicality when he says that song and cithara would be an antidote (óAe&upáppakov) to 
the city's problems (20-21). 

'The problems described here seem somewhat particular, wherefore this account is not 
included in the above section on musical decadence. 

444. 48: The excitement over musicians far from possessing any magic power and skill or 
ones elsewhere even considered unpleasing proves the levity (kovgétns) and weakness 
(&c8&veia) of the city. 

445. “ñ te povotkt) Oeparte(ac ëveka Toic AvOpwrotc eópijo0at okei vv nav Kai UdALoTa ù 
LETAOTPEGELV yvxüc AmNVa kai dypiws óuakeipiévac." Dio then mentions the Pythagorean 
practice of “harmonizing” (åpuóčw) themselves with the lyre in the morning to relieve the 
perturbance from the dreams (“amtonavovtes rñç tà TOV óveipátov vapayfic"). 
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of grief (57). The power of music would also “provide spontaneous harmony 
and order into the soul" and thus tune and moderate the effects of drunkenness 
in social gatherings." Instead, the Alexandrians react to music as if possessed 
(katéyopar) by Corybantes or raging (paivopat) from music like Bacchants or 
Satyrs; if they hear just a string, they cannot keep peace as if they heard a trumpet 
(salpinx) (58—-59).** Their main problem, according to Dio, is lack of the proper 
balance, which he illustrates by hinting at Nero's musical crazes (60). 

Dio drives his point home further by pointing out that none ofthe great ancient 
masters of music (Ismenias, Timothyeus, Arion, or Orpheus, son of a Muse) is 
making music for them, whereas they stem from 'Apovoía (Not-Music) herself, 
having distorted and abased the dignity of melody and maltreated the old custom 
of music (61). Here Dio takes up well-known criticism of musical degeneration, 
from accomplished (véAetoc) song and noble (yevvaioc) rhythm to women's songs, 
strummings for dancers and drunken hummer movements with every kind mixed 
together to move the ignorant and curious crowds. Their music is taken not from 
swans or nightingales but from the whining and howling of dogs.*? Amphion's 
song built city walls, but here they are destroying; Orpheus made animals tame 
and musical through song, but here they have converted humans into crude and 
uneducated beings (“odtot dé bpác, avOpwnovs dSvtac, &yplovc nenoujkaot Kai 
anatdevtovc”) (62). 

The Alexandrians’ irrational reaction to simple cithara play and their empty 
and senseless characer ("eivai 5& và 1pór» kobqov kai àvónrov”) is explained by 
an unflattering story about their origin as a particular Macedonian tribe? stem- 
ming from animals that had followed Orpheus but had been transformed into 
human bodies (still maintaining their animal souls) (63-65). And even worse, 
some of them, their citaredes, stem from transformed dogs who had tried their 





446."icpévov oipat TO ckAnpóv koi &reykrov Tod nåðovç, OnAurépav dé tijv Aonnv 
épyatopévcov." 

447. “ñ povotkfj; Sbvapic, áppovíav Kai rá&rv abróparov Taig woxaig émeiotyovoa Kai TO 
cqaAepóv tfj; &v otvo vépyeoc rapapvOovpgévn (...), Gonep adt (...) éupeAéa yiyvetar 
kai pérpiov." 

448. 'To this fits the ironic comment that the Alexandrians go to war with the cithara while the 
Spartans did so with the aulos (60). 

449. Tounge-in-cheek Dio speaks of philosophers called Cynics (Kuvixoi, from kbvwv = dog)— 
he himself has been associated with them—, “but only by you have been engendered Cynic 
(dog) citharedes (kiWWapwoi 8& Kovikoi mapa póvotc bpiv yeyovaot).” 

450. As opposed to the other Macedonians who are manly, warlike, and steady of charac- 
ter: “¿tgl rovg ye dANovG Makedovac davdpeious xai moAeptKkods yeveoBat Kai TO f|Ooc 


Bepatovc" (65). 
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own canine music, retaining only little from Orpheus' original instruction (66). 
Dio finishes his tirade against the Alexandrian attitude towards music by recalling 
the Spartan’s severity towards musical innovation, recalling the removal of a citare- 
de's strings and banishing him in order to not get corrupted (dtag@eipw) in their 
hearing or becoming effeminate (1pvqepóc).?! The Alexandrians instead became 
enslaved to such enjoyment (ñóovñ), and in their zeal and passion for music they 
now accompany any activity with singing, be it a trial, a lecture, physical exercise, 
or even medical treatment (67—68).*? 

Dios exposition constitutes an interesting variation of the theme of decadence 
related to music: most texts discussed earlier show decadence in the music itself 
(musical style and performance) which is seen both as a reflection and a cause for 
general cultural decline; here it is less the music itself but the obsession with and 
the artlessly excessive treatment of music which shows forms of vulgarity. His 
account contrasts in a certain way to Polybius' assertion of the humanizing func- 


tion of music which seems not to have been effective among the Alexandrians.*? 


Cleonides^^ 


Only at the end of his rather technical essay on music, which follows Aristoxenian 
doctrine, does Cleonides touch on the question of ethos in the context of modu- 


55 all of which are said to lead the soul into a 


lation. Here he mentions three é¢/é, 
specific state: the "diastaltic [uplifting] ethos" of melic (or melodic) composition, 


used especially in tragedy, “marks heroic deeds, the magnificence and elevation of 





451. This story is used as an argument also in Dios’ next discourse (33.57). 

452. Dio does not mean here “musical therapy” but rather something like humming during 
surgery. 

453. Dio illustrates his point thus (46): they notice when a citharede sings dissonant (éxpeh Wc) 
or out of tune (mapa tov 1óvov) but do not realize when they themselves fall fully out of the 
nature-given harmony (#w tfj; áppovíag tfj; Kata gbow) and behave much unmusically 
(&povows). 

454. Text: MSG, 179-207; text, tr., and comm.: Solomon 1986; tr.: Strunk/Treitler 1998, 35—46; 
summary and discussion: Mathiesen 1999, 366-390; Barker 2007, 255-256. 

455. Cf. Arist. Pol. 1340a40-1340b11 and above n. 346, but see Solomon 1981, 98, about the 
difference between these types, even though I do not agree that Plato and Aristotle con- 
sider the harmonic éthé to be merely “musicological constructs” as opposed to real “emo- 
tional-physical" experiences. It is clear, however, that these three are not armoniai—for an 
attempt to assign Aarmoniai to these éthé, see Solomon 1981, 100 n. 40. See also AO 1.112 
30.12-15 and Heraclides Ponticus in Ath. 624d. 
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a manly soul, and a condition similar to these”; the “systaltic [depressing] ethos,” 
used in the context of eros and for dirges, mourning, etc., creates “dejection and 
an unmanly condition ;^/ and the “hesychastic [soothing] ethos," used in hymns, 
peaens, encomia, counsels, etc., accompanies "quietude of the soul and a liberal and 
peaceful state.” No further comment is made—these characterizations enrich 
the catalogue of ethos classifications from a perspective of the first century BC and 
will be taken up again by Aristides Quintilianus. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


In the context of instructing on literary composition, ? Dionysius, at some point 
(Comp. 11), takes recourse to music based on the assumption that music and speech 
achieve enjoyment or attractiveness (ñóovñ) and beauty (tò kaAóv) in a similar 


40 Enjoyment stems from the following characteristics: springtime-bloom/ 


way. 
elegance, grace, goodness of taste/pleasantness, sweetness, and persuasiveness. 
Similarly, elements of beauty are: magnificence, dignity/gravity, impressiveness, 
honor/dignity, and "coating." ^! 

In order to elicit enjoyment, both literary style (Aé&c) and music need all of 
the following ingredients: melody, rhythm, variety, and the appropriateness (tò 


npénov) of the use of the other three.” About melody and rhythm, the author 





456. “onpaivetat peyaAonpéneia kai Siappa voyfjc avdp@dec Kai rpá&eic ńpwika Kai 740 
tovtots oíikeia;" this could fit to the Dorian harmonia (or Hypodorian as described in 
ps-Arist. Pr. 19.30). See Solomon 1981 about the philological difficulties regarding the 
term "óiactaXtiKóc" and his reasoning for translating it with "distinguishing, uplifting;” he 
also contributes interesting reflections about the medical origin of this and similar musical 
terminology. 

457. “ovvayetat ñ yoyr| eic vametwórrra kai ávavópov ótáOsotv;" this seems to fit with Mix- 
olydian (Pl. Resp. 398e; Arist. Pol. 1340b1—2; ps.-Plut. Mus. 16.1136d) or Lydian. 

458. “napémetat ñpguórnç wuxñç kai xaráotrua éAevnépióv Te kai eiprvikóv;" this could fit 
Plato's Lydian, as an intermediate between the other two. 

459. Text and tr.: Usher 1985. 

460. In the preceding section 10, he even says that if found together in any human artefact, these 
two fulfill all desire of human sensitivity: "órav evpiokn TÓ te 5d évóv ëv abroic Kai TO 
Kahov, dpkeitat kai obdév Ett rolet.” He holds that music and oratory differ only in degree, 
not in kind (Comp. 11, in Usher 1985, 77). 

461. “tattw dé OÓ uv rijv ovv try Te Wpav kai thy xápiv Kai trjv evotopiav Kai tiv 
YALKUTHTA kai TO MLBAVOV kai rtávra rà TOLAdTA, 76 dé TO KAAOV tr|v Te peyaAonpéretav 
kai Tò Pápoc kai tiv oeuvoAoyíav Kai TO dEiwpa Kai TOV Tivov kai rà robrotc ópota." 

462. The author calls experience (meipa) as witness for this affirmation, hence follows the 
method of introspection or induction. 
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notes the difference between certain (good) melodies (£uuéAeta) or rhythms 
(evpvOpia) that have the capacity to draw (&yw) and “bewitch” (yontebw) the 
listener and give him enjoyment (ñóovn), and other (bad, or badly performed) 
ones that make people feel weary (Stoyhéw), displeased (4yavaxtéw), and annoyed 
(Svoapeotéw). He goes on to explain why even the technically uneducated theater 
audience is able to spontaneously identify small discordant (àcopipovoc) elements 
in a performance: because the aesthetical distinction depends on ná0oc'5, which 
nature has bestowed upon all human beings (máðoç 6 n&ow anédwxev ñ vots), 
and therefore the sense for what makes music (as much as speech) enjoyable are 
common to all (nò mavtwv ópoíoc). The absence of variety at the proper time, 
or of propriety, leads to a “heavy” satiety and a distasteful want of harmony. Our 
hearing delights in melodies, is drawn by rhythms, welcomes variety, and desires 
what is proper with regard to everything.“ The author does not tell us what sort 
of melody or music has a positive or negative effect but only exemplifies the aes- 
thetic value of a good or bad performance. 

It is interesting to learn how Dionysius joins qualities or “powers” (sweetness, 
bitterness, roughness, and smoothness) to particular letters and also syllables and 
words, which they posses by nature and cannot be changed, along with some more 
technical aspects such as easy or hard pronunciation, length and shortness, etc. 
Their effective combination is then the task of a good orator; “effective” mean- 
ing that the phonetic expression should agree with and reinforce the ethos of the 
expressed content.“ This observation is made about text, but it is an important 
predecessor for Aristides Quintilianus’ general theory of ethos in music. 

In line with a development that Plato tried to stem, Dionysius states that 
in music the words or speech (Aé&c) should submit to the melody and not vice- 
versa (illustrated by an example from Euripides where the word accents change 





463. This term is hard to translate; Usher 1985, 75, uses “feeling,” but the concept is much more 
complex. The idea could be phrased here as a natural conditioning of human emotion to 
find harmonious sound patterns agreeable. We shall deal in ch. 4 with some of the psycho- 
logical questions that arise from this assumption, for the conditioning could also be cultural 
or linked to expectancies. 

464. “ñ àxor| véprierat pv Tolç uéAeotv, dyetat dé voic PvOpoic, domaletat dé Tac petaborac, 
nobel Ó &ri navtwv TÓ oikeiov." 

465. He goes into more detail about this in the following sections of the treatise, illustrating the 
mimetic function of lingual sound and rhyhthmical patterns with regard to ethos, especially 
in Homer. The harder task is, of course, to show how musical sound, through its parame- 
ters, can reflect ethos, something Dionysius does not explore. He relies on Theophrastus 
who in his work On Style distinguished words according to beauty and ethos; this reference 
is included in Fortenbaugh 535, Theophr. fr. 688; no direct text from this work survives. 
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according to the melody). The Hellenistic tendency to indulge in form at the 
expense of content can be sensed here, but as mentioned, Dionysius still holds firm 
on the principle of appropriateness.^*/ Style and composition (e.g. word choice and 
order) should be "expressive" (utunrucóc) of what is described in words as he sets 
out to illustrate in a passage from Homer's Odyssey (11.593—597): all parameters of 
speech work together in order to reflect in sound the envisioned image.** 

Here the argument could seem somewhat inconsistent, as already observed 
in Plato. “Enjoyment,” as related above, is to be associated with positive charac- 
teristics throughout; at the same time, for enjoyment the category "appropriate- 
ness" is required. However, in order to express negative ethos (e.g. harsh, painful, 
mean, etc.) within the context of an epic poem or a dramatic action, style or 
music are required to put on these same negative characteristics. Now, such a 
negative but properly expressed ethos cannot be enjoyable in the original sense 
(graceful, sweet, etc.). Can a piece of literature or music be dignified if it properly 
expresses the lack of dignity as prescribed by a particular story line or context? A 
solution might be expected along the lines of the Aristotelian catharsis, but the 
author does not move in that direction. When he discusses later the three main 
styles (interestingly called “appoviat”), he does consider "negative" elements (e.g. 
"rough" and “repelling” for the “austere” style), but they are seen positively within 
the general tone of the whole, and his third (“tempered”) style as the golden 
mean between the austere and the polished ones receives the greatest praise. We 
are led to assume that what counts is the overall positive impression of balance 
and reconciled contrasts. 

In summary, Dionysius offers some valuable reflections about the concept of 
enjoyment and beauty in art by spelling out criteria for their effective achieve- 
ment, namely “good” melody, rhythm, variety, and propriety. That last princi- 
ple confirms the idea of the "ethical pyramid," demanding congruence between 
form, content, context, and pathos (the emotional reaction caused in the soul). 
Even though text should adjust to melody in some formal parameters (accent, 





466. See Anderson 1994, 123-124, about the problem of the historical accurateness in com- 
ments of Hellenistic critics on classical authors. 

467. This is discussed further in Comp. 20; cf. similar Arist. RA. 3.7.1-11, the beginning runs: 
“to Ôè npénov &Eet ñ A€Etc, ¿kv ñ naðntiký ve Kai ñ@uch Kai vois ortoketiévotg TPAYLAOLV 
avadoyov.”—pathos, ethos, and content need to be in agreement; Cic. Orat. 21.70-74 
(‘decorum’). 

468. We need not discuss to what degree Dionysius’ analysis is accurate or whether it is probable 
that Homer composed his text exactly with such criteria in mind; what we can learn from 
this analysis is how the ancients ideated mimésis on the level of language, which sheds some 
light on how it might have been conceived for music. 
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length of vowels, etc.), the melody as a whole, however, just as in rhythm, needs 
to reflect the ethos presented by the text. In contrast with Plato, no particular 
ethos is promoted except for the overall balance and nobility of the final product 
in order to be enjoyable and beautiful. All humans possess by nature the ability 
to recognize and feel ethos within music or speech and whether it has been 
effectively conveyed or not. 


Hippocrates 


It might seem strange to insert Hippocrates (or, rather, a piece from the Corpus 
Hippocraticum) at this point, especially since it interrupts the chronology of the 
authors presented, but there is a little passage in De victu (1.18), which fits neatly 
into an aspect that we have just dealt with in Dionysius. The unknown author”? 
draws a comparison between the delight of food (since "diet" is his main concern) 
and that of music where he makes the point that the best harmony"! comes from 
the greatest variety while the least variety produces the worst harmony; so the 
greatest delight (tépyic) comes from the greatest changes and varieties.“ We have 
here the rare case that it is not music borrowing imagery from other senses, but the 


reverse happens: the tongue “imitates” (“leita”) music in discerning the sweet 





469. Text: Jones 1931, 254-257. Barker (GMW 2.458 n. 1) quotes this text as evidence for the 
“popular” idea that “music can give nothing but enjoyment." The text supports the concept 
of pleasure through music, but its point is that variety and good tuning are important ingre- 
dients for this; I do not see any denial of other (such as educational) functions that music 
could have since they are just not addressed. 

470. Authorship is discussed in Jones 1931, xlv-xlvi, who at xliii states Pythagorean influence; 
Boccadoro 2002, 115-116, treats this text as part of the Pythagorean development of an 
understanding of musical ethos that applies ingredients of particular effect just like produc- 
ing a medication. 

471. Literally: “what is most joined together;” the text goes: “ta mAgiotov Sia~opa pdhtota 
ovpgépel, và SE &Aáyirovov Stav~opa ñkiora cvpipéper" (1.18.5—6). 

472. 1.18.8-9: “ai mAgiotat petaBodai kai modvedéotatat uota. éprovotv." Likewise, a meal 
with everything the same would not give delight either, nor all mixed together into one. Bocca- 
doro 2002, 116, expresses the idea in these words: “L'unità è di regola, ma il piacere richiede vari- 
età, come vuole l'adagio latino «in varietate voluptas». La dissonanza à il sale della musica: stemperata 
in giuste dosi nella melodia, moltiplica la sua carica emotiva, sovvertendo gh stati d'animo dell'ascol- 
tatore (...), il valore patetico dell'armonia è direttamente proporzionale all'alterità delle parti./ Unity 
comes from the rule, but pleasure requires variety as the Latin proverb has it: ‘pleasure lies in 
variety.’ Dissonance is the salt of music: dissolved in proper dosage in the melody, it multiplies 
its emotive charge, subverting the states of mind of the listener (...), the emotional value of 
harmony is directly proportionate to the alterity/diversity of the parts." 
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and the sharp, the discordant and the concordant,*” and finds pleasure if well 
attuned (kaA óc t}ppoopévos), but pain if not attuned (&vappootos).*” 

The idea of pleasing variety is not unknown to Plato (cf. Leg. 665c) who prob- 
ably wrote almost contemporaneously to the current text, but, as we have seen, he 
is very careful in allowing any of this—and his “legislation” might be a response 
to the tendency, the popularity of which might just well be reflected in this Hip- 
pocratic text. 


Philostratus 


There is an anecdote in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana (5.21)*^ in which 
he relates how the philosopher questions the az/os player Canus at Rhodes about 
what his work contains. The answer is: "anything that the listener wants"—a 
response typical to the audience-oriented approach of professional musicians. 
Upon denying that he can provide richness or external beauty, which Apollonius 
suggests the listeners might desire, he then says that the aulos puts to sleep the 
mourner's sorrow, makes those who rejoice still merrier, heats up the lover more, 
and inspires the one who loves religious sacrifice to sing hymns."* In the first 
example, music has the force of healing or mitigating; in the remaining ones, it 
increases in degree something already present. 

As the conversation continues, the question is posted about what it is 
that bestows on the au/os such power. Not its material, certainly, but the music, 
styles, combinations, the variations of the au/os-playing, and the ethos of the 
harmoniai—all these “harmonize” the listeners and renders the souls composed, 
resting in themselves (o@oc) as they wish." To this response, Apollonius adds the 





473. The first two terms, even though very frequent for sounds, do stem originally from taste, 
but the other two certainly not: “yA@oa povotkr|v pipeitar Staytv@oKovod pv TO yuk) Kai 
TO ó£b TOV TpoOTUTTOVTWY, kai ótáqova Kai oúupwva” (1.18.16-19). 

474. It might be of interest to notice that in this text notes are actually called “up/high” (“avw” 
and “down/low” ("kátw") rather than “sharp” (“ofc”) and “heavy” ("Bapoc") as usually 
done. The concept of pain caused by bad tuning is also found in Ar. Pr. 919a13-23. 

475. Text and tr.: Jones 2005. 

476. “tov Avnobpevov LEV KoWiCeoBa adT@ trjv Aonnv dN Tod avhod, TOV dé yaipovta 
iAapwtepov &avroó yiyveoOat, Tov dé Ep@vta Bepuótepov, Tov dé qiAo0btnv évOscrepoóv 
Te kai ópvoón." 

477. “ñ yàp povouct) kai oi TPOTOL Kai TO dvaplE Kai TO ebperápoAov tfj; abAr]oecc kai TA TOV 
áppoviàv On, rara roc ákpocpévouc AppoTtet Kal vàc Wuxàç Epyaletat oqàv, ónoiaç 
BovAovtat.” 
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need of artistic skill (breath, lips, wrist, and fingers) in order to be blessed by the 
Muse Euterpe. 

'This brief discourse confirms that, at the time of Philostratus, all different 
musical parameters were considered contributing and necessary to elicit a particu- 
lar effect on the listener, just as Aristoxenus taught. About the effect on the musi- 
cian himself we read nothing here, but interestingly, Plutarch (An seni 5 = Mor. 
786c) quotes probably the very same Canus with the phrase that making music 
gladdens (ev@paivw) him much more than those who hear him—and if people 
knew this they would ask him to pay for his playing instead of him being paid 
by them. No word is said about the reasons why these effects would come about. 
Obviously, only positive effects are mentioned, as a professional would not want 
to put his job in danger by displeasing or harming his audience—at least not in a 
way they would be aware of. 


Musical Ethos Questioned 


The discussion whether music is good or bad according to the levels two and 
three of our previous division rests on the supposition that music has an effect 
on human affairs. Despite some yet unresolved problems about the interface 
between music and the human psyche, the vast majority of writings preserved 
from antiquity takes the existence of such an effect for granted. Since the eigh- 
teenth century AD, there has been a so-called “formalist school” of music philos- 
ophers that claims that music neither represents nor expresses anything beyond 
itself and hence has no meaning outside its own realm of aesthetical apprecia- 
tion.*? This view has a precedent in antiquity and is represented by essentially 
three preserved texts (apart from a few isolated statements in other authors such 
as Theophrastus or Cicero that could be interpreted in similar ways). The oldest 
is short and anonymous, while the other two are open adherents of the Epi- 
curean philosophy, according to which sense perception is irrational and the 
acoustic sense does not work in any different way than the others.*” A review of 





478. See ch. 4; the distinction between formalists and expressionists is attributed especially to 
Leonard Meyer 1956. 

479. See e.g. Wilkinson 1938, 178-180. In Plut. Non posse suaviter vivi secdundum Epicurum 
13 = Mor. 1095c-1096c, it is said that the Epicureans shun music, which seems to mean 
more specifically that they enjoyed music performances but abhorred theoretical discus- 
sions about it; see also below Cic. Fin. 1.21.71. Plutarch, on the other hand, thinks that 
theorizing about musical issues is more exciting than the actual music, so much so that it 
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these texts shows that they challenge nearly everything that has been said by the 
authors discussed up to this point. 


The Hibeh Papyrus^*? 


One of the papyri found at El-Hiba in Upper Egypt contains the oldest extant crit- 
icism against the ethos-theory of music and forms part of a speech which resem- 
bles the style of the renowned orator Isocrates (436-338 BC). It is directed against 
an unidentified group of Aarmonikoi, apparently associated with the Damonian 
tradition! After ridiculing their incompetence’? in judging music on a more 
technical level since they declare not to be active musicians themselves (1-13), 
the author addresses their claim that melodies“ produce character, such as being 
self-controlled (éyxpatijc), prudent (ppdvipioc), just (Sicatoc), manly (&vópeioc), 
and—the only negative one—vile (Sethdc). These characteristics are attributed no 
longer to Aarmoniai or rhythms but to the genus (“vile” to chromatic, “manly” to 
enharmonic). The author’s counter-argument is that some peoples who use the 
diatonic genus“ are manlier than those who sing enharmonic in tragedy. 





makes the lover forget his love (tov gp@vta moteiv émtAavOdveoBat, citing Xenophon, Cyn. 
33). About Plutarch’s criticism of the Epicurean attitude, see Jufresa 2001. 

480. Text in Grenfell/Hunt 1906 (attributes it to Hippias, contemporary of Socrates); text 
and comm.: West 1992b, 16-23 (I am following his edition, which differs from Gren- 
fell/Hunt in some significant readings); tr. and comm.: GMW 1.184-185; discussion 
in Anderson 1966, 147—152 (includes a tr.); Brancacci 1988 (attributes it to Alcidamas, 
prae-Aristoxenian); Avvezzü 1994 (with a good summary of the status disputationis with 
a detailed comm.); Lapini 1994 (discusses some of the assumptions of the previous 
authors); Neubecker 1994, 19, 131-132. 

481. Wiliamowitz-Moellendorff 1921, 66, argues that Damon cannot have been directly the 
addressee since he was not a áppóvikog (practicing musician— “Kapellmeister”)—but Barker 
(GMW 1.184 n. 3), in agreement with the definitions given in LSJ, interprets the term 
as meaning students of the theoretical harmonic analysis, cf. also West 1992b 18. Rich- 
ter 1961, 23 and 41, suggests that it refers to Damon’s followers, similar Anderson 1966, 
150-151, Wallace 1991, 44 n. 43, and West 1992, 248. 

482. They are accused of judging at random (we étvyev; elif), without clearly defined criteria. 

483. At least not professional ones, as they do seem to play to a certain extent, cf. 23-26. 

484. Notice that “uoç” is used, not "áppovia"—the actual tune is meant, not just a pattern. 

485. As West 1992b, 20, to lines 21-22, explains, the diatonic genus “diverges still further from 
the enharmonic in the same direction as chromatic, so that if diatonic does not impair 
manliness, chromatic certainly will not.” Barker (GMW 1.184 n. 8) ponders the possibility 
that genus is not used in the strict sense as defined by later authors. About the change from 
harmonia to genus as the principal carrier of ethos see above n. 120. 
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He then goes on to point out the hypocrisy of his adversaries in that they 
criticize the professionals while their own performing is pathetically amateurish. 
Pretending to be situated in the science of harmonics, they are not able to articu- 
late anything meaningful but instead, carried away (“EvOovoiwvtec”), reveal their 
ignorance by hammering the wrong rhythm on their wooden seats. This com- 
ment is typical for oratorial invective, meant to further discredit the harmonikoi in 
order to make their theory, about which the author (at least in the extant text) 
has rather little to say, appear still less believable. He accuses them of not being 
ashamed of deeming (4&tow) certain melodies to belong to Apollo and Diony- 
sius respectively.**° Satyr dancing is mentioned at the end of the fragment, which, 
according to various conjectures, might have included also something about mimé- 
sis or the aulos, but the text is too corrupt to draw further conclusions. 

The author's only substantial argument is that experience disproves that the 
ethos of people preferring a specific melodic type has been shaped by this type. We 
shall analyze the validity of this reasoning later together with those brought forth 
by Philodemus and Sextus Empiricus. Even though the fragment issues no direct 
statement about good or bad on the ethical level, the writer voices strong opinions 
on the aesthetic level while discarding the possibility of positive or negative musi- 
cal influence on the character of human beings. 


Philodemus^?" 


From this Epicurean philosopher we preserve substantial parts from the fourth 
book of his work on music in which he gives an account of the doctrine on the 





486. The text has “Ságvn” (“bay”), which stands for Apollo, "krrvóc" (“ivy”), which stands for 
Dionysius; cf. West 1992b, 22, defending the ethical implications against interpreting the 
songs as mere visualizations; similar already Anderson 1966, 151, with some interesting 
further points at 277 n. 10. 

487. Text: Kemke 1884; more recent editions of what used to be considered book one: Rispoli 
1968 (with It. tr. and comm.); of book four: Neubecker 1986 (with Ger. tr. and comm.); of 
all: Delattre 2007 (with Fr. tr. and comm.). No English translation of this work exists as of 
yet (except for a few excerpts in Bychov/Sheppard 2010, 112-116). Delattre has revolu- 
tionized scholarship by demonstrating that all remaining fragments actually belong to the 
same book four (see clxxiv-clxxxiii of his introduction). 

Since Kemke used to be the standard point of reference until recently, I still reference 
according to his numbering and add Delattre's with *D[number]" while indicating exact 
line numbers only for the latter edition (line numbers are mostly the same in what Kemke 
takes for book four). For discussion see also Wilkinson 1938 (a succinct treatment of the 
most important questions); Wille 1967, 432; Anderson 1966, 153-176; Halliwell 2002, 
249-259 and 280-286. 
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usefulness of music as exposed by the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon (ca. 240-152 
BC) and subsequently argues against them.**? Since Daniel Delattre’s new critical 
edition has not yet been translated into English and none of the current anthol- 
ogies on musical texts contain anything substantial from this author, I deemed it 
beneficial to present a general summary of the main traits of this seriously dam- 
aged and incomplete text as pieced together by Delattre from the Herculanean 
fragments (omitting most of the dubious sections) in order to address the question 
of the value of music in it. 

We hear a philosopher who passionately lashes out against those who attempt 
to exalt the usefulness of music above philosophy (and other sciences). ? Often 
times, he contents himself with simple denials of his adversaries’ affirmations, sea- 


soned with polemics and ridicule;^? 


other times he contributes arguments of logic, 
ad hominem, or a reductio ad absurdum. Despite a general line of argumentative 
development, the text is full of repetitions and cross-references, making the read- 
ing at times somewhat tedious. The first main part of the preserved text consists 
in an extensive exposition of Diogenes’ (and others’) tenets, the second, following 
roughly the same order, reviews and refutes them. Many—but not all—of the 
points Diogenes puts forth remind of concepts already presented by other authors 
such as the Pythagoreans, Damon, Plato, and Aristotle.?! We can only speculate 


concerning Diogenes’ intentions, whether he simply wished to acclaim music for 





488. I have not included Diogenes as a separate author since all we know about his music the- 
ory is transmitted through Philodemus. Neubecker 1956 contains a thorough comparison 
of both positions along with a critical evaluation and a schematic synopsis, still helpful 
despites Delattres new edition, which has brought about changes on the level of details. See 
also more recently Barker 2001, who especially points at the closeness to [Arist.] Pr. 19.27 
with regards to the concepts of ethos, mimésis, and movement, and at the same time some 
distance to Aristoxenus who seems to lend himself to be used rather by Philodemus for his 
own cause—even though he is not always in agreement with Aristoxenus, cf. 3.76 D109. 

489. The antithesis between both disciplines emerges at various places, but most explicitly in 
4.33 D147. 

490. One needs to be a bit cautious whether the representation of the ideas he proposes as to be 
rejected are correct, since he tends to push them to an extreme that obvioiusly will appear 
exaggerated; as an example for this may serve that music supposedly increases a painter’s 
accuracy (4.9 D 123, discussed in Anderson 1966, 167). 

491. For a thorough comparison between what seems to emerge from Philodemus as the posi- 
tion of Diogenes and Philodemus himself with Plato and Aristotle see Anderson 1966, 
154-176. We shall only highlight a few aspects that are of major interest in our pursuit. 
Important is Anderson’s observation (ibid. 172-173 & 284 n. 53, confirming Neubecker 
1956) that Diogenes maintained a theory of individualized musical ethos, as evidenced 
from 1.22 D36 (“not everyone will be moved in the same way by the same music", tr. 
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its manifold service or tried to defend it against people like Philodemus who pro- 
tested against the privileged status that music seemed to enjoy in society, educa- 
tion, and even some currents of philosophy. 


Diogenes of Babylon About the Usefulness of Music, 
as Presented by Philodemus 


Music serves pedagogically to establish a harmony between the different parts of 
the soul, like gymnastics does with the body (1.8 D8). Melody and rhythm corre- 
spond to modes with their own relation to passions (D9). Music serves for leisure 
(Stayoyr) (1.4 D12), the pursuit and safekeeping of virtue (àpetń) (1.5 D13), 
can stimulate through mimésis to the exercise of specific virtues such as manliness 
(avdpeia) and courage (0&pooc), moderation (owqpoocóvn), shame (aioyovn), and 
order (kóopoc) (D14).? The joy and pleasure (xaipw) music provides moves to 
good things (D16). All people enjoy rhythm and melody without need of instruc- 
tion (1.7 D17). Music helps children to develop sensitivity (1.8 D 18). Damon is 


493 in children who 


quoted for asserting that music brings forth virtues and pleasure 
become more manly, moderate, and just.?* Music is universal and exerts its influ- 
ence even before the age of reason (1.15 D25); beyond what gymnastics and paint- 
ing have to offer for what is useful (xpnoíuoc), it aims at beauty par excellence—a 
strongly aesthetical category (1.16 D27). Within the context of a historical review, 
Diogenes says that laws prohibiting innovation have long been abandoned (1.18 
D31) and revisits the lawgivers’ considerations upon making musical harmony and 
rhythm useful (yprjooc) in education in order to live in a good or beautiful way 
(“kada@c Gv”) (1.12 D32) and train good habits (1.20 D33). Reflections follow 


about what is natural (innate) or acquired scientifically and subject to education, 





Anderson), which will also be adopted by Aristides Quintilianus. This is a topic on which 
modern music therapy can shed more light. 

492. C£. similar 1.9 D 20, mentioning magnificence (rà peyaħonpenÃ) (conjecture), modera- 
tion, manliness, cowardice (ta deta), lack of discipline (ta àxóAaora), ugliness/evil (và 
aioypa), which music can strengthen, but under the condition that they are already pre- 
existent in the human person—this sounds more as if that limitation were placed by Philo- 
demus himself and not by Diogenes. See also 1.13 D22 with the superlatives of “moderate” 
and "manly." 

493. In this case, I find Kemke’s and Rispoli’s reading (“ñóovácç” instead of “ñ uovqua]") more 
convincing. 

494. C£. 3.77 (DK 37 B4) D22.7-15/D100.37-45. Both places quote virtues similar to those 
mentioned in P Hid, 1.13.14-15: manliness (avdpeia), moderation (o«qpoobvn), and jus- 
tice (Stkatoobvn). See also above n. 143. Delattre restores the virtues in forms of compara- 
tives, not nouns as Kemke has it. 
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and there is a difference beween what causes pleasure (ñóovñ) or pain (onn) (1.21 
D34), probably meaning that children are educated to "serious" virtue by the "trick" 
of a pleasurable means (cf. 1.11 D34.37-45). A melody can change the state of a 
soul into its opposite or increase or decrease its disposition (1.22 D36). Scenar- 
ios and negative experiences (apparently excesses: rtoÀvrAneía) in theater music 
are discussed (1.24 D37). Then he gives an account of the usages of music: wor- 
ship, education of children (1.23 D38), love and marriage, war, gymnastics, and 
competitions (1.25 D39),*^ choral and dramatic dances (1.26 D40), and work.*% 
Music has influence on both soul and body (1.27 D41); apparently in this context 
the famous story about the au/os changing the character of an adolescent is told 
(D42);*" then music’s positive and problematic role in human love is discussed, 
as employed by several musicians (Agathon, Democritus, and Timotheus are 
mentioned explicitly) (1.28 D43), and then its place in the symposia (1.29 D46), 
promoting friendship and benevolence and bringing about reconciliation (with 
reference to Terpander and Stesichorus) (1.30 D47). After this, he explains how 
different melodies are offered to honor various divinities, and that music is useful 
for the intelligence; he is referring here rather to the harmonic theory than to actual 
musical sound (1.31 D48).** A section follows in which the position of Heraclides 
of Pontus (fourth century BC, Platonic school)? about musical ethos is presented: 
melodies can be fitting or not (npénwv/ånpenńs) to what is masculine (áporv) or 
soft/effeminate (yaAakóc) or harmonizing (or not) with dramatic character action; 
the general utility of music for any area of life and or many virtues is re-emphasized 
as well as melody's ability to calm people and animals down— particularly in 





495. Delattre has here a reading significantly different from Rispoli who thinks that the first 
section (in Delattre: love and marriage) deals with general considerations about art. 

496. (Aulos) music is able to inspire movement; the mythological “rock-moving,” with reference 
to Orpheus and, in Delattre’s reading, Amphion, is explained by the actual musical motiva- 
tion of those who would move the rocks and other things; music makes work easier. 

497. This refers to either Pythagoras or Damon, see above nn. 126 and 150. 

498. Rispoli 1969, 231, and Delattre 2007, 77 n. 5, explain that this is something like “applied 
harmonic theory,” e.g. the mathematical deduction of specific intervals, something, which 
Plato (Resp. 531a) had classified as “useless,” but given the just previously mentioned divine 
worship I would not exclude the possibility that some sort of “higher harmonics” was 
sought for, which Plato later himself deems worth considering and useful (Resp. 531c)— 
but certainly for the sake of the good and beautiful (tò kaAóv/áya0ó6v), not as a vehicle 
to become more intelligent. Regardless, in the present argument, intelligence seems to be 
achieved by means of the reasoning in mathematical speculation about music, not what 
nowadays is referred to as the “Mozart effect;” on the latter, see below ch. 4, n. 142. 

499. The attribution of these points to him results from the later reference at D137 and is some- 
what reflected in Ath. 624c-e. 
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(political) upheavals, discord, or disorder—whereby he quotes Archilochus that 
any mortal being is charmed by song (1.32 D49). A paraphrase from Plato follows 
(Leg. 669b—6702) about erroneous or unfitting ethical attributions of music within 


the context of mimésis, including the problem of determining the ethos of music 
without text (1.1 D51.15—52.3). 


Philodemus About the Uselessness of Music, Except for Pleasure 


At this point, according to Delattre's reconstruction of the text, Philodemus 
begins his refutation of Diogenes’ exposition.” After some reflections about the 
role of music in the State (3.3 D56), negative effects of music are mentioned 
in the context of the cult of Dionysius and (according to Delattre's conjecture) 
Cybele: exaggeration in greatness, rushed tone and rhythm to the effect of dis- 
turbance, terror, and irrationality (3.6/2 D59.1-12). Then he begins to argue 
against the traditional evaluation of musical ethos, e.g. that in view of sweetness 
in voice,’ tone, melody, and rhythm, what is relaxed (tò &xAeAvpévov) should 
be considered vulgar (goptixdc), or that what is simple and not sweet should be 
thoughtful (obvooc)—all of this he dismisses as an error of words or homonymy 
and confusion of terms (3.7-8, 22 D60-61).?? Music does not instill moderation 
(owppovovvn) or chastity because the virgin Muses are its patronesses—much 
more should then the art of weaving be associated with these virtues since the 
virgins Athena and Artemis are its patronesses (3.10 D63); the case of Agam- 
emnon entrusting his wife to a poet? does not prove that music makes a person 
more virtuous because he could just be a wiser man—music does not belong to the 
discourse about moderation and what is fitting and what not (3.11 D65). Several 





500. The first section contains mostly the fragments of what Kemke had attributed to book 
three. Delattre's new arrangement is not in every case convincing, but I have refrained from 
the attempt of an alternative proposal. Afterwards follows what since Kemke had been 
called book four in unchanged sequence. The first part is much more fragmentary than the 
second. 

501. Before this word Delattre reads (in D60.36) “Stavoia”, which does not seem to fit in the 
context. 

502. According to Anderson 1966, 155—157, this is the argument with the most weight in the 
whole treatise: tracking the metaphorical (and then ethical) attribution from an originally 
technical description of musical forms (e.g. as "slack"). This explanation would have to be 
checked against others, such as the deduction of the Aarmoniai from ethnical characteristics. 

503. Cf. Hom. Od. 3.266-268; cf. about the point Delattre 2007, 385 n. 3. The argument is dealt 
with also in Sext. Emp. Mus. 10 & 20 although his point is that the poet should have been 
able to correct (or perhaps first control) the passions of Clytemnestra, not so much the 
integrity of the poet, which is usually the way this passage is interpreted. 
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traditionally assumed functions of music are denied or played down: to induce 
Bacchic trance (3.12713 D66—67), emotional arousal in war (except for signals 
and battle cries), assemblies, competitions, funerals, etc. (3.14-15 D68-69); some 
of Diogenes' witnesses for his affirmations are dismantled for not proving what 
he wants them to prove (3.19, 16-17 D71-73). Philodemus discards claims that 
dance originates from the desire to exercise the body and good manners (3.20 
D74), but holds instead that it stems from an instinctive excitement, driven by 
the visual beauty of rhythmic movement (3.21 D75). Musical compositions (Zar- 
monia, rhythms, etc.) are not arranged, as some claim, according to parts of the 
soul (stable, emotional-enthusiastic, ^ moderate-serious) (3.23-24 D76-77.12). 
He rejects the analogy between music and soul on the one hand and gymnastics as 
beneficial for the body on the other, and he denies the idea that music moves (e.g. 
softens) the affections better than other things (3.25-27 D77.34-78.45). Music 
can cure neither the body nor the soul, even if it relieves some pain; it does not bal- 
ance out (“harmonize”) or shape character traits (3.28-30, 36 D79-80)—thus he 
dismisses Theophrastus' deliberation that music might bring about virtue or the 
opposite; also the theory that music incites intemperance (àkoAaoía) is declared to 
be without proof (3.35, 33 D81). His own thesis is that all music serves relaxation 
(&veotc) and enjoyment (tépyic), denying, then, that music is mimetic; he finds 
Theophrastus’ claim that music moves the soul contradictory (3.32, 37 D82).°” 
That exercise and food make the body healthy does not mean that music must 
make the soul virtuous (or the opposite); irrational things (music) cannot produce 
a rational moral disposition better than the art of cooking (3.39, 31 D83).5% If 
music leads to virtue, as philosophy does, then Philodemus, by being a philoso- 
pher, should also be a musician, which he is not (3.48-49 D84);*” music is not 





504. Anderson 1966, 158, believes to detect here a school tradition different from Plato or 
Aristotle, according to which “rapture, ‘enthusiasm’ in its powerful original sense, regularly 
attends upon ethical habituation by means of the various types of character attributed to 
the modes.” 

505. These sections are translated as Theophr. fr. 720 and 721a in Fortenbaugh 1992 2.574—577. 

506. Halliwell 2002, 251 n. 37, notes a contrary opinion by another Epikurean, Lucretius, who 
refers to an effect on the mind: haec [= querellae dulcis] animos ollis mulcebant/these [sweet 
lament songs] sooth the minds for them" (5.1390)—ironically in the context of food, since 
Lucretius continues: ‘atque iuvabant cum satiate cibi; nam tum sunt carmina cordi/and they 
delighted with plenty of food; for then songs go to the heart." 

507. Anderson 1966, 155, thinks that Philodemus admits here, similar to Plato, that he is no 
expert on music. The context suggests, however, that this is less a humble recognition of 
a personal limitation than saying that it is not necessary for a philosopher to know music 
because it does not play a role in determining ethos. 
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the theoretical science about fitting or unfitting melodies—hence it is philosophy 
that educates through music (3.50 D85.1-16).** Previously drawn restrictions on 
learning music are questioned (3.45—46, 38 D85.30-86). Music does not neces- 
sarily cause virtue (3.41—43 D87.29-88) and does not belong more to a serious 
context than to enjoyment. Philodemus rejects the idea that affections (và ná0n) 
like manliness (àvóps(a) work on virtues like courage (0ápooc) and that mimésis 
brings about virtue, and then music and mimésis also cannot inflate affections or 
put them back in order—hence, musical mimésis, contrary to other arts, is ineffec- 
tive in the education of children; music serves no better than food and perfume for 
enjoyment (ñóovñ), love (quAév), and to rejoice (xaipw) properly in what is good/ 
beautiful—therefore, there is no need to teach children music, even less than other 
arts, for it does not change their affections (3.44, 51, 52, 59, 55, 53, 54. 58 D89- 
92); music does not lead to virtue by the natural enjoyment (vépnev) it provides 
(3.62 D94.29-44); rhythm and melody are not the means to making the impulse 
towards virtue stronger (3.63 D95.1-20). Then follows the refutation of the ability 
of harmoniai to produce trance, calm after divine ecstasy, or to chase away terri- 
fying thoughts: divine submersion and text, not musical elements such as specific 
instruments, have these effects or lead out of such states—no irrational sound can 
change a terrible 6ó£a or mental illness (3.64—66, 57, 67 D95.29—97.45). Specific 
characteristics are attributed to musical patterns with no more reason than to food 
and drinks, which differ in nature (3.72, 68 D98). Philodemus then considers 
poetry as the first form of wisdom and poets as the first people of wisdom (3.73 
D101.35-45). Returning to music, he mentions that the enharmonic (genus) is 
considered beautiful and amazing (3.74 D106); music does not beget progress 
in education and intelligence just because the poem is monotonous; it is a lie 
that music is useful for ethos (3.78 D107). Aristoxenus was wrong in saying that 
vision and hearing are the most divine senses; music prepares a child for courage, 
but does not incite it to courageous acts (3.76 D109); a child won't accept and 
cherish beauty because it has been habituated to it by music;*” legislators about 
music act according to other interests, not because some melodies were harmful; 
understanding what is harmonious or not, or good rhythm, does not contribute to 





508. This somewhat surprising statement (“tv quAocoqíav da uououcñç tadevew’—Delattre’s 
heading (2007, 161: ‘c'est bien la philosophie qui éduque, non la musique" is rather imprecise)— 
can hardly expresses properly Philodemus' opinion as Anderson 1966, 175, supposes, unless 
it means that it is philosophy that educates for which music can be a vehicle—but elsewhere 
he even denies that music can make the effect of the text stronger (4.10 D124-1-28). 

509. This is directed against Pl. Resp. 402d. 
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education, or to the virtuous life, any more than the understanding of spice or of 
what smells good (3.75 D112). 

The rebuttal continues by asserting that no music engenders nobility 
(yevvatotns) andearnestness (onovór]) (4.1 B D15.8—12). Perception is non-rational 
and in all people the same, just as all agree whether something produces pleasure 
or the contrary (4.1B-2 D15.35-116.5).°" He continues: any further judgment 
differs according to opinion (8ó&a) as can be seen by the diverging judgments 
about the enharmonic and chromatic genera.” Some?? would call the one august 
(cepvóc), noble (yevvaioc), simple (ànAóoc), and pure (ka0apoóc) and the other 
unmanly (&vavópoc), vulgar/coarse (poptikdc), and unfree (&veAeU0epoc, mean- 
ing unfitting for free men), while others would call the first austere (abotnpóc) 
and despotic (Seonotikdc) and the other tame/civilized (ijuepoc) and persuasive 
(m18avoc). In other words, the positive or negative connotations are imposed from 
outside and do not reside (mpdceyut) by nature in the musical sound, be it genus (as 
explained), rhythm, or melodic composition (4.2 D 116.5-38). 

Music, despite its many forms (noAvetdeotatn), will never produce ethos 
(4.2 D116.38-44) or exact knowledge about perception. No melody arouses 
(&yeipw) a soul from immobility and rest according to its (the melody’s) natu- 
ral ethical disposition,* nor does any melody soften (mpabvw) and settle down 
to quiet (eic Hpepiav KaBiotnpt) a rushing soul, nor does it turn the soul away 


6 


from an impulse towards another,"^ nor does it augment or lessen an existing 





510. Here ends what used to be considered the fragments from books 1 and 3. The text following 
is less fragmentary and hence notably more continuous and consistent. 

511. Philodemus does not further prove this thesis, which could be questioned easily. 

512. Just like in the Hibeh fragment, not the harmonia but the genus is the primary matter of 
ethical attribution. See about this above n. 120. 

513. Neubecker 1986, 128, attributes this position to the Stoics and rejects Rispoli’s ascription 
of the opposing view to the Platonists without being able to provide an alternative; the 
concluding position, according to her, is the one of Philodemus himself, which is indeed 
the most convincing solution. 

514. Also Plato rejects in Resp. 522a the concept of ëzuorñun for the discipline of music as 
taught to the guardians in the early stages of education. 

515. D117.15: “kata vow ëv 9er GtáOsctv." Neubecker 1986, 129, believes that this expression 
refers to the soul, which is supposed to be brought back into its natural state; this does not 
convince because, according to the Pythagorean therapy, the soul can be in either state and 
in need of being changed, but this change occurs according to a melody that carries the 
desired ethos in its own nature. 


516. D117.19-20: “am GAs Oppiis ëm GAANV ånootpégev.” 
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disposition." Music is neither mimetic nor has it mimetic similarities to ethos 
(4.3 D117.26-27),' nor is it capable of displaying (értqaívo)^? été such as being 
magnificent (ueyaAonpenrjc) or base (tametvdc), manly (4vdpwdnc) or unmanly 
(&vavópoc), well-ordered/moderate (kóojuoc) or rash (0paovc). The claim that 
music can express these traits are reduced ad absurdum by saying that it can as 
much as cookery (4.3 D117.28-35).>” 

The discussion so far covers a range of slightly different points: music as pos- 
sessing ethos, imitating ethos, expressing ethos, creating or changing ethos, all 
rejected. The only real argument has been the one about contradictory assertions 
regarding the ethos of tonal genus. Next, Philodemus undertakes a full scale attack 
against the supposed usefulness of music in different fields: first its role in religious 
worship where music fails to bring any advantage to the gods or to men unless 
in some simpler fashion, occasionally, and relegated only to a few Greek profes- 
sionals—other (unnamed) practices have become much more prominent for wor- 
ship (4.4-5 D118.2-119.12; cf. 1.23 D38). He observes a similar withdrawal of 
music's importance for panegyrics (only recited), weddings and funerals (only the 


521 


text matters), epithalamia (have almost disappeared), and the development of 





517. D117.21-22: “tiv ónápyovoav Oiá8gotv eic ab—now yew Kai £Aávroctv." These rejected 
theses are presented already earlier (1.22 D36); cf. Neubecker 1986, 129 and Rispoli 1969, 
163-166. 

518. About the difficulty of understanding Diogenes' idea that music, not being mimetic, still 
possesses likenesses (ópotótrrat) of ee, showing without doubt all qualities of été, see 
Anderson 1966, 164-165: how can "these likenesses... manifest ethical qualities with- 
out employing zimésis"? I believe this would depend on how exactly musical mimésis was 
thought to work. Philodemus might be attacking the idea of musical "representation" while 
not denying its expressivity (see the distinction made above on p. 213). About this argu- 
ment see also Wilkinson 1938, 176, who suggests that Philodemus may have applied this 
word "to music, which was in the crudest sense imitative, such as Plato himself deprecated 
(Laws 669c).” 

519. See the discussion of this term in Halliwell 2002, 256—257 (n. 52), who translates “cause 
to appear" and emphasizes the distinction between "mimetic" and this verb indicating an 
"epiphenomenal" level. I do not quite see the “weaker” type of argument in the second but 
believe that this passage simply mentions the two sides of the coin, which Halliwell calls 
earlier the *mimetic-cum-expressive" category (e.g. p. 239). 

520. Anderson 1966, 282 n. 35, gathers older references for cookery (Ar. Ach. 1015; Pl. Resp. 
332c; Arist. Pol. 1255b25-26; Eth. Nic. 1153226), though none of these is an ironical com- 
parison like here. Philodemus brings it up in similar ways quite frequently but it is certainly 
unwarranted and cannot claim argumentative force without further examination. 

521. Anderson 1966, 163, assumes a contradiction in Philodemus when he speaks about intensi- 
fied sorrow through threnodies—however, the author clearly states that he is talking about 
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love in general (neither music nor poetry fosters it) (4.5-6 D119.13-120.26). The 
only real contribution of music to competitions is enjoyment ("répreo0ar), and 
not even dance adds any beauty or nobility?? Against an alleged benefit towards 
nobility, moderation, and order, he suspects that music education could actually 
become very dangerous and engender intemperance and disorder in Bacchic rites 
(4.7 D121.11-22). If this argument is not meant ironically (which is quite possi- 
ble), one would not see why Philodemus does not admit positive but only negative 
effecs, thus jeopardizing his claim that music is without effect. He then attacks 
melody's supposed natural ability to move to action?? since it cannot furnish the 
necessary intention (poaipeotc) or the strength for manual labor (rowing, mow- 
ing, etc.) to which it simply adds pleasure and alleviates distraction—the same 
applies to the charm-stories mentioned earlier. Then Philodemus challenges the 
affirmation that melody can influence not only the soul but also the body: his 
question about what a song would add (ovpBdAdw) to make a painter perform 
his art more accurately is keenly asked and penetrates the center of the whole 
issue of musical effectivity (4.8—9 D122-123).?* That melody renders poetry more 
august (oepvórepoc) may just be due to some delight for the ear, or it could be 
explained by the solemn context, or music could even be counterproductive to the 
text's idea (4.10 D124.1—28). The appreciation of music by the ancients and the 
common people or its derivation from the Muses should not be an argument in 
favor of music’s usefulness (ebypnotia) valid for an educated person and less for a 
philosopher;? what is profitable is the poetic text, which made music admirable; 
music on its own contributes only delight (vépyic), amusement (wvxaywyia), and 
furniture (kaxaokevr]) for what really matters (4.11 D125). Music cannot improve 





an effect of the text, which melody, according to him, cannot have; cf. Anderson's comment 
on p. 170. 

522. D121.7-8: “ovdepiat npòç Tò kaAóv kai yevvaiov." About ethos and dance in Philodemus, 
see Rispoli 2007. 

523. D121.24—27: “pboet TÒ péhog éxetv TL KIVNTIKÒV Kal NAPAOTATIKÓV npóc Tas npátetc;" cf. 
already above 1.27 D41.17-28 including the next argument. 

524. He does so on different levels: logic (one would rather first expect music to influence bodies 
than the soul), fact (the body is moved to sing: singing does not move the body), and the 
examples chosen (the one regarding the soul would fit better for the body and vice-versa). 

525. Philodemus rejects justly the simple argumentum ad verecundiam; but he then commits a 
similar fallacy in claiming that the rejection by later times should overrule the acceptance 
in earlier times—for on what grounds would later times possess a better judgment? Time 
in itself is no argument either. 
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the mental state affected by wine, and Philodemus asks how it could instill virtue 
and educate young or adult people (4.12 D126).?* 

Philodemus moves on to deal with music and love. Reasonable speech or 
poetry is able to either correct or incite improper or harmful erotic behavior, while 
melody is only a quality (noiótng) of the voice: it cannot be classified to fit differ- 
ent sorts of love, is unable to win over someone's love, or to provoke in men and 
women bad sexual acts or womanishness in blooming adolescents, or to console in 
unhappy love (the most it does is distract like alcohol or sexual pleasures, or worse: 
incite in a bad way) (4.13-15 D127-129). Turning to the symposia, Philodemus 
admits that music has a place there, but it is not even the best entertainment, 
especially since the participants are lay musicians; again, the texts and the better 
poets matter most, not music as such (4.16-17 D130-131); and while listening to 


t," melodies and rhythms do not foster amiability 


music can provide enjoymen 
or friendship; Philodemus rejects similarly the stories about Thaletas, Terpander, 
Stesichorus, and Pindar and their musical peace-making because conflicts are 
caused by ideas, which melodies, like eating and being without reason (&Xoyoc), 
cannot influence other than through some amusement (yvyayoyía) (4.18-20 
D132.1-134.27). That the multitudes honor the gods through music is rejected 
since the gods despise the common people because they regard them as ignorant 
of proper worship, which is brought about through poems with melody only as an 
addition (mpdo8eotc); much less are particular melodies dedicated to each divinity 
(4.20-21 D134.28-135.23).?* 

Concerning the more philosophical aspects of training the intellect, music 
theory has nothing superior to other arts or sciences (4.21-22 D135.23-136.9); 
Philodemus dismisses that melodies or rhythms possess any (moral or aesthetic) 
value (kaAóq or &toxpóçq) or convey critical judgment—something proper rather to 
the philosophers (4.22 D136.10-27). An analogy of music with poetry regarding 
mimésis is rejected and regarding invention declared insignificant; an analogy with 





526. He says that adults count as educated if they learned music, but that's all. For an explana- 
tion of the somewhat difficult but interesting passage see Neubecker 1986, 147-148. 

527. He actually vacilates between retracting this statement shortly after, attributing the effect 
of relaxing and cheering up to thoughts only (D132.16-19), and then again admitting the 
possibility for music as well (D132.24-25). 

528. 'This last point does not mean that nobody ever assigned specific melodies to the gods 
(which would just be false, cf. ps.-Plut. Mus. 7.1133d about nomoi dedicated to the gods), 
but the idea is probably that none of this melodies would in¢rinsically be connected to a 


divinity. 
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)? with regards to acting is admitted for shrewdness and 


linguistics (ypappazur 
understanding but again not more than in other disciplines; at any rate, music 
must not be considered philosophy (4.22-23 D136.27-137.27). Philodemus now 
resumes summarizing his (not preserved) rejection of Heraclides' theory about the 
distinction between fitting (mpémwv) and unfitting (&npenric) melodies, masculine 
(&ppnv) and soft/effeminate (yaXakóc) ethos, suitable (&puó(ov) or incongruous 
(&vappootoc) actions and how music is useful for the disposition (OtatiO£vau) 
towards all virtues. He refutes in particular that music could promote justice??? 
because of the rational nature of a cost-benefit judgment and because justice would 
befit a musician not more than another craftsman, and lastly because music is not 
by nature in agreement with or against law while following the laws of music has 
nothing to do with the State laws.?! There is no need, then, to learn music for 
virtue, neither for few nor for all, which is proven by those who did not learn music 
for virtue—with Socrates?? as an implicit witness (4.2325 D137.27-139.31). 
Useful are thoughts, not melodies and rhythms, which might actually distract from 
the content of the words (4.26 D140.4-14). 

The section which Delattre considers to be the conclusion of the work?? begins 
with Philodemus defending himself against adversaries who call him uneducated 
(&ypotkoc) by repeating that music alone (melodies, rhythms, types of instruments 


and Aarmoniai) cannot lead to virtue ("ér' ápeti]v npotpénew")?* 


or move the pas- 
sions (“tà ktvrrikà TMV ra06v") because these elements are only a coating around 
what really matters, the text. He quotes Cleanthes? saying that music (meters, 


melodies, rhythms) bestows on speech divine greatness (0siog uéysOoc) and a 





529. Neubecker 1986, 171, assumes that the science about language ( “Sprachgestaltung, Sprachbau”) 
is meant here, not the general Hellenistic concept of Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft. 

530. For a discussion of the different views of óucauooúvn between Stoics (for whom it is a teach- 
able moral virtue) and Epicureans (who consider it more a sort of contract) and the implica- 
tions for the relationship to education and hence to music, see Neubecker 1986, 177. 

531. Philodemus' reference to Plato in support seems unwarranted; to the contrary, Plato holds 
views strongly opposed to many of his arguments, and particularly this one; cf. Neubecker 
1986, 177-178. 

532. He learned music only in old age (cf. Pl. Euthydemus 272c; Quint. 1.10.12; Val. Max. 8.7.8). 

533. It seems to me that there is no noticable break here within a continuous flow of arguments; 
a formal conclusion comes only at the very end. 

534. 'This is in line with Plato's rejection of pure instrumental music based on the observation 
that it is hard to determine any ethos without text (Leg. 669e and paraphrased by Philode- 
mus himself earlier). 

535. Cleanthes of Assos (331-232), Stoic philosopher and Zeno's successor. For this phrase, I 
follow Kemke and Neubecker against Delattre in considering it a quote from Cleanthes, 
which seems to me more convincing in view of the overall argument. 
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stronger incitement (mapdpynots), and he then objects, like earlier, that one would 
have to say honestly that the effect is at the most equal for text and melody, but 
probably less with melody because of pleasure and distraction due to the greater 
and particular sounds, the unnatural diction, the context of the performance and 
other causes—any sung advice or consolation would just be ridiculous (4.26—28 
D140.14.-142.45). The general uselessness of melody and rhythm independent of 
the degree of education or professionality is confirmed; all usefulness comes from 
conceptual content (Ot&voia) (4.29 D143).?5 

Philodemus now addresses the theory of the harmony of the spheres. He 
states that analogous proportions do not prove a real dependence (ovyyéveia) on 
things, which otherwise do not have much to do with each other, and so the idea 
of relating virtue or character to these distances is untenable; there is no reason for 
music to get involved in astronomy for which it is not required (4.30-31 D144- 
145). Neither musicians nor listeners nor composers show the bad expressions 
that certain melodies allegedly provoke, and ethos changes” through “mimetic” 
voice or rhythm are no more possible than through perceptions of smell and taste 
(that is, not at all) (4.32-33 D146-147.11). The claim that music is universally 
(ravreAQc)"? useful is rejected with the argument that other téyvat respond to 
actual needs while music only provides enjoyment naturally ("vépne... puouc@cç). 
Considerations follow (textually corrupt) about the utility of music education, 
including a reference to Damon; for Philodemus, the high esteem for music in 
Athens and all of Greece does not count since many bad things (kaka) receive 





536. This last idea rests on Neubecker’s text reconstruction of lines 39-43; Delattre’s text, phil- 
ologically perhaps more probable, gives a very different sense (confirming a definition of 
music as melody/rhythms alone, not "poetry" as a whole), which does not seem to fit well 
into the flow of ideas. 

537. This is again at variance to Plato, cf. Resp. 530d: astronomy as counterpart (&vriotpoqov) 
to harmony. 

538. Whether the examples Philodemus gives here (see in the table below) possess positive or 
negative connotation is not fully clear. Neubecker 1986, 192-193, comments on the term 
“tò Ovpoeidéc,” ambivalent already in Plato (there it is a part of the soul); it seems that 
the “melting” (karatrjko) of the “high spirit" is negative (for it affects also the gogia), the 
softening towards compassion positive. 

539. In the reading of Kemke and Neubecker (Delattre has “nav yévoc”). The meaning of this 
expression can be understood in different ways. Neubecker 1986, 194, assumes "complete" 
along with "for all people without distinction." Philodemus' adversaries will have in mind 
the wide spectrum of musical functions/applications that we have laid out earlier; that 
these functions mostly accompany other activities and enhance them on a predominantly 
psychological level makes it easy for Philodemus to proclaim the absence of usefulness in 
view of a particular practical necessity. 
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honor as well (without that examples are given), and philosophy, for not receiving 
prices at competitions, would have to be depreciated. At any rate, the strong praise 
for music rests on what it accompanies (i.e. the text) (4.33-34 D147.11-148.22). 
About the origin of music, Philodemus rejects the widespread tradition of 
the divine invention and transmission to humanity in favor of a simple human 
development.*” If it came from reason, the worst things (yeiptota) would stem 
from it; if it did come from the gods, so did all the other sciences—there is no 
reason to treat music in a special way. He refers to stories such as Athena's hatred 
of the aulos and concludes: god is no musician. Consequently, music has nothing 
to do with piety, as gods do not rejoice in musical worship (which then would 
also justify human sacrifices of the barbarians)?* and at the most enjoy it for the 
same reasons as humans do; similarly, there are no good reasons (poetic testimo- 
nies do not count) why the ancient heroes should have practiced music (4.34—36 
D148.23-150.8). Musicians are by no means special people, and if a great person 
ever did perform, it was for enjoyment. According to Democritus,*” music is more 


recent (than other sciences)^? 


and arose not from necessity but out of an already 
existing abundance;* but even if music were old, this might actually mean that 
music was appreciated like other more primitive things (gavAdtata) before people 


became more reasonable and focused on what is useful (4.36-37 D150.8-151.8). 





540. This is similar to Lucretius’ explanation (5.1379-1391). 

541. According to Delattre's text restauration of D149.26 (“oqayńv”), against Kemke/Neu- 
becker who read “tujv;” see Delattre 2007, 313 n. 5. Christian criticism against the 
thought that gods could be moved, appeased, or awakened by music is also voiced in Arn. 
Adv. nat. 7.32. About Athena see ch. 3, n. 343. 

542. This passage has been included as fragment in DK 68 B144. 

543. Cf. similar Lucr. 5.334; 5.1379-1417 recounts the invention of music by imitating the birds 
within an already developed agricultural setting. The significance of Lucretius’ demytholo- 
gizing explanation from an Epicurean perspective is illucidated by Buchheit 1984. 

544. As Anderson 1966, 154 with 279 n. 19, points out, Democritus mentions music else- 
where (DK 68 B179), along with grammar and sport, as origin of virtue (&peci]) and (self-) 
respect/dignity (tò aideioBat; aidwe), hence, according to him, it is not quite as useless as 
Philodemus wants him to have it; Polybius (see above) offers an illustration to the contrary. 
Anderson (ibid.) refers to Pl. Resp. 373b where a bulk of musical professionals are consid- 
ered dispensable for his State—but one would have to consider that they represent only one 
side of the matter; for Plato, the proper type and application of music has very much value 
as we have seen. In general we can observe that Philodemus uses his witnesses in a quite 
selective and tendentious way (see on this also Anderson 1966, 165-166). Democritus is 
quoted by Stobaeus along with Plato to have taught that evdatpovia consists in evOvpvia, 
evEoTH, Appovia, ovppetpia, and &rapa£ía (DK 68 A 167). 
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To conclude, Philodemus belittles as meanspirited (uucpówuxo those who, 
having nothing better to do, take up the toil of learning music instead of going to 
public performances; for the small pleasure it brings is not worth the effort and 
keeps people from greater things; in addition, our nature does not suffer music that 
lasts long. Any profit (meptovoia) or reputation (Sd) from knowing music (the- 
ory) is surpassed by many other pursuits, including unprofitable toils, and is valid 
much more for competitors than for music theorists (4ppovucot); musical con- 
tributions at symposia are not always appreciated; the exercise of learning music 
theory, hard to understand, keeps one from the way to happiness (pakapiótnc) 
or contentment (ev@vpia)—an Epicurean core virtue. He finishes with a justifi- 
cation for the length of his work, given the reputation of those who advance the 
ideas contested by him and the multitude of people who believe them (4.37-38 
D151.8-152.42). 


The Question Whether Music Has Value 


This is not the place to review or comment on the whole discussion of the useful- 
ness of music; what we can see in Philodemus is especially the arguments about 
why music might actually not be responsible for many or any positive or negative 
effects. In general, he does not accept the attribution of musical features to ethos, 
neither in a positive (fitting) nor in a negative (inconvenient, harmful) way—he 
points at contradictory assignments, suspects terminological equivocity, and marks 
a blatant lack of proof for the effectiveness of music towards such dispositions or 
actions. What others believe music is or does by its own nature is usually confused 
with the effect of the text (or context) to which musical sound is attached: as a phi- 
losopher, Philodemus is convinced of the strength (and moral value) of ideas, not 
of sensitive perceptions. Music is not more than an accident to text and can even be 
counterproductive and distracting from grasping the essential content. So rather 
than discriminating between specific types of music, Philodemus seems to suggest 
staying away from it altogether, at least in education. Furthermore, Philodemus 
denies any correspondence between (parts of) the soul and musical characteris- 
tics, or between music and the cosmos, thus obliterating the whole Pythagorean- 
Platonic system of world harmony on the grounds that there is no evidence for 
the interconnectedness between soul (or body), music, and the movement of the 
celestial bodies. He equally dismisses the ethical or affective function of mimésis. 
The only effect Philodemus admits for music alone is that it provides enjoyment, 
delight, relaxation, or leisure and, for that may reduce some pain or make things 
easier. None of this would be reason enough, though, for a freeman to engage in 
any serious musical education or practice, which should be left to the professionals 
who alone will spare people the deplorable dilettantism as displayed by would-be 
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musicians at the symposia. There lies no political relevance in following musical 
laws—something that Damon and Plato were so concerned about.*° 

From today's perspective, the assessment of the influence of music on the 
human soul or psyche, be it temporary or lasting, will shed further light on the 
weight of his arguments and the origin of the commonly assumed relationship 
between music and ethos. Philodemus admits that his position goes against a 
majority, but his conviction of the superiority of philosophy gives him enough 
confidence to maintain his viewpoint. Notwithstanding the belligerent tone of his 
tirade against the promotors of music, the task remains to evaluate to what degree 
he is objectively right in separating music from ethos. Is all the talk about music 
moving the soul no more than confused projection, a fallacious transfer of causal- 
ity from reason to sound? One serious objection against Philodemus' standpoint 
comes from psychological anthropology: human ethos, decisions, and actions do 
not solely depend on reason; he understimates the importance of emotions and 
semi- or subrational dispositions and the influence of music upon them, as modern 
psychology confirms.” Similarly, the relationship between music and intelligence 
or understanding is much more complex than the way Philodemus seems to see 
it; certainly, he has only the limited knowledge of his time, but he himself is also 
limited by the Epicurean materialistic approach to epistemology. 

However, regardless of the debate about true or false assumptions concern- 
ing the general utility of music—here generally understood as the combination 
of melody and rhythm, but at times also the study of music theory—, we are able 
to distill from his text the following positive or negative effects that music could 
have, mostly according to the positions, which Philodemus rejects. A positive one 
would be the creating of harmony in the soul, the instilling of virtue and ethos (in 
particular: manliness, courage, moderation, order, magnificence, justice, nobility, 
earnestness, simplicity, purity), sensitivity (especially for beauty), critical judgment, 
and the enhancement of intelligence—all of which suggest the employment of 
music in education, with the additional advantage of its pleasantness, facilitating 
the acquisition of these positive characteristics. Further positive effects could be 
the following: physical or psychological healing, the change of one general state 





545. Anderson 1966, 175-176, acknowledges Philodemus as a valuable pendent to Plato’s expo- 
sition: "The sharpness of Philodemus' criticism points up what is irresponsible or incom- 
pletely developed in Plato's thought, even as the broader Platonic approach serves to reveal 
any narrowness on the part of Philodemus. Without the one we could not so well under- 
stand the other." 

546. To some extent this deficiency is quite obvious: “He goes against all common sense when 
he denies that music can be erotically stimulating" (Anderson 1966, 170). See more on this 
in ch. 4. 
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of the soul into another (e.g. from excitement to calm and vice-versa) or strength- 
ening an existing one, the promotion of friendship and the resolution of conflicts 
or love issues through creating calm, inspiring better artistic performance (e.g. in 
painting), adding solemnity, divine greatness, or incitement to text, honor to the 
gods and piety, and finally chastity. The negative effects of music would be the 
the vices of unmanliness, vulgarity, cowardice, lack of discipline, intemperance, 
sexual stimulation, rashness, harshness, ugliness, Dionysian disturbance, terror, 
and irrationality, distraction from the text, and finally the failure of pursuing true 
happiness. Since Philodemus rejects the notion of musical value, we do not learn 
anything from him about how these effects, if they did exist against his own judg- 
ment, would come about. For this question we need to turn to other authors. 

One last insight stems from another of his works: He says there that human 
beings possess “an innate affinity with music, one which does not need to be 
learned. This is shown by the way infants are lulled to sleep with wordless singing." 
This statement supports his adversity toward music education but stands in some 
contrast to his general thesis of music’s uselessness.^^? 


Sextus Empiricus?*? 


In book six of his work Adversus mathematicos, the Skeptic (Pyrrhonist) philoso- 
pher and medical doctor from the end of the second century AD, Sextus Empir- 
icus, takes on the musicians in order to challenge the teaching of music. Even 
though he never mentions his name, it is probable that he knows and draws from 


550 


Philodemus who holds a very similar position.°°° His exposition is much shorter, 


less polemical, and adds some points that do not appear in the text that remains 





547. De Poematis 2.47, quoted from Anderson 1966, 173; cf. Arist. Po/. 1340b17-18 who speaks 
of our ovyyéveta (kinship/familiarity) with harmonies (meaning melodies) and rhythms. 
The five books of this work of Philodemus are published separately in different editions; 
for a full bibliography (until 2006) see http://www. herculaneum.ox.ac.uk/?q=books 
(accessed on January 15, 2013). IUDAEIS 

548. A generally more balanced approach is taken by Aristoxenus as his remark in Harm. 31.17— 
32.9 seems to show, despite some exegetical difficulties, cf. Barker 2007, 251-259 and 
above the section on Aristoxenus. 

549. Text and tr.: Bury 1961; Greaves 1986 (the probably best critical edition and footnote com- 
mentary, available but with reduced footnotes in Strunk 1998, 95-109). In the referenes I 
follow the numbering of Greaves, which differs from the Bury (Loeb) edition. 

550. Neubecker 1986, 185—186 revises an earlier opinion of hers (1956, 83) and adopts on the 
basis of numerous literal similarities the position of dependence; similar the introduction 
to the translation in Strunk 1998, 94-95. 
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from Philodemus. I shall not analyze all of the work but only the aspects and sec- 
tions related to our topic; at the same time, I shall assemble the main arguments 
and their refutation together even though for the most part they are presented in 
the text separately (arguments: 6-14; refutation: 15-27). 

To begin with a general objection against the ethical impact of a specific me/os 
on the soul: Sextus says that people only ascribe such an effect to music in their 
own opinion (“npooĝočáčeta”) and it is not by nature ("qoos"); for the same 
tune may be arousing (Stepyetikdc) for horses but not for men in a theater, or 
it may also be disturbing (rapaktikóc) for horses (15)?! This argument raises 
the key issue of whether musical ethos is subjective or (at least to some degree) 
universal—and here he claims that, if anything, it would be conventional, a prod- 
uct of the human mind but not intrinsic to music. 

He quotes those who assert that music exerts “enchanting persuasions” (“petà 
Qedyovons ttvdc nerðoðç”) on the soul, which moderate human life and restrain 
the soul’s passion, just as philosophy does, along with the famous anecdotal exam- 
ple about Pythagoras (6—7).5? Next he illustrates the alleged invigorating function 
of music in battle (Sparta; under Solon), of turning cowards to manliness, and the 
opposite of calming anger (Achilles) (8-9). He objects in a similar way as Philo- 
demus that all music distracts the mind like a drug without actually changing 
anything, since the mind reverts to the previous state after the melody ceases (16), 
which seems to allow some space for at least a temporary effect. He continues that 
the Pythagoras example would attribute to a musician more power over ethos than 
to a philosopher—for Sextus certainly an untenable conclusion (17). He rejects the 
war examples and the relief from toil of work, previously not mentioned, without 
further proof as merely showing music’s distracting effect (18). Achilles’ eager- 
ness for music, furthermore, finds explanation in that he was amorous (époukóc) 
and intempered (&xpaxoc) (19); with this, Sextus inverts the argument: it is not 
(certain) music that stimulates love or intemperance as Plato would have it (Resp. 
411a-412b), but the possession of such vices attracts to such music—an argu- 
ment made elsewhere (cf. the case of Paris, see p. 61). The reproachful behavior of 


554 


Clytemnestra and, in Sextus’ reading, of Penelope? should not have happened if 





551. The sense of this could be that the same tune is for some horses exciting, for others disturb- 
ing, or it may have this contrary effect at different moments to the same horses. Plutarch 
mentions the effect on horses—see the table below. 

552. See above nn. 126 and 150. 

553. This interpretation of Achilles’ behavior, as Greaves (n. 67) well points out, goes quite 
counter-current—other authors use the example "as evidence that music is fitting for a 
man’ (ps.-Plut. Mus. 39.1145d-40.1145f); quite opposite also AO 2.10 74.14-18. 

554. He says she invited the suitors in, "falsely luring and increasing their desires" (tr. Greaves). 
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the music these two women were exposed to had corrected their passions (20). We 
must note that this is not more than a straw man argument, as if the mere presence 
of a singing bard should be an insurance against any possible wrongdoing, or as 
against any fault that could serve as a proof against any possible (positive) effect 
of music. 

Another argument, that a wise man (oogdc) resembles a musician, having a 
“harmonized” soul, and that for being learned one should know music, even if one 
does so only at old age like Socrates (11), is rejected because music is not necessary 
for ebdatpovia, as the trustworthy followers of Euripides show (21). In a way, this 
is an argumentum ad verecundiam (from authority) and says nothing about why 
music should not contribute to happiness. The point itself aims deeper, though, 
because Plato did see music in the context of the pursuit of happiness.” 

A further point brought forth by the promoters of music is that the dignity 
(cepvótnc) of manly (£ravópoc) ancient music should not be discredited because 
of disreputable (émitpittoc) and effeminate (kateaywcs) contemporary music, 
which weakens the mind?* through broken tunes (kexAaopévoc) and woman- 
ish rhythms (yvvatkwdnc) (12); Sextus does not bring forth counter-arguments 
against this. Then, in the context of the discussion of the usefulness of music for 
poetry, expressing joy, and worship, music is said to turn the mind towards good 
things and bring about consolation and relief for the grieving (13-14). Against the 
consoling effect he writes in paragraph 16 (see above), but since he has said earlier 
that poetry, dealing with the mind, is useless or even harmful," equally music, 
dealing with melody, is produced only to give delight (tépmetv) (22). 

Some more propositions about the usefulness of musical training are dis- 
cussed, which Philodemus has dealt with in a similar way; then, Sextus dismisses 
the statement that music prepares the way (mpoodomotéw) for the soul towards 
wisdom and virtue by asserting that it rather goes against that (“avtiBaivet”) by 





555. Cf. Leg. 660e—-661c, see above n. 208. 

556. didvota; Greaves translates with “heart” as the "part of the mind that is moved by music and 
may be considered what might today be called the ‘feelings’ or the emotional part of the 
intellect" (see his n. 49), but I prefer a term that does not associate only with the emotional 
sphere since "ethos" reaches further than that. 

557. E.g. Math. 1.296-298 (Loeb numbering). 

558. Among them is this: one is able to enjoy musical performances better; Sextus objects: 
delight, at least for common people, comes more from resolved physical needs, and for 
enjoying music no knowledge is required as animals' attraction to music proves, as well as 
that one does not need to know cookery for enjoying food; even though experts may grasp 
better the technicalities, they do not reap more pleasing passion—this last argument is 


certainly quite debatable (23-25). 
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leading young people to licentiousness and salaciousness, illustrated by a quote 
from Euripides’ Antiope (fr. 187.3-6) (26). This is similar to what Sextus said 
earlier about Achilles but is still an astonishing turn since Sextus had previously 
denied that music can change somebody’s ethos (16); it reveals a tendency, found 
in Philodemus as well,” maybe induced by the hyperbolic tendency within classi- 
cal oratory, concerning ethos to negate any positive effects of music but allow the 
possibility of negative ones, at the expense of logical consistency. 

The argument that musical concepts are similar to those of philosophy is 
rejected as obviously false without further reason beyond what has been said about 
music's impossibility of promoting wisdom or virtue; finally: neither the harmoni- 
ously furnished cosmos nor harmony in music can provide happiness, concurring 
thus with what Philodemus had said (27).59? 

The remainder of his work is dedicated to deconstructing musical science 
to show, as Sextus believes, that there are no such things as sound (@wvr)), note 
(qOóyyoc), or rhythm, which all lack substance. Within that part, the only other 
segment of direct interest for us is when he relates, without further discussion, the 
concept of ethos within traditional musical theory (35-36).°* All that he brings up 
here he considers void as it crumbles under his denial of substance in music; still, for 
us the examples he gives provide some helpful illustration. He parallels human and 
severe, sad”), “otiBapdc” 
("strong, stout, violent")—characteristics of the ancient people (apxaiot)—con- 


»f&« 


musical kinds of ethos; human ones are *okvOponóq 


trasted with those easily yielding to love passion (pwc), drunkenness (oivogAvyia), 
lamentation (dvppoc) and wailing (oipwyr); respectively, some melody creates in 
the soul august (oepvoc)*® and refined (àoveioc) movements, another more base 
(tametvotepoc) and sordid (àyevvr|c) ones. Our attention is called to the fact that, 





559. Cf. Mus. 4.7 D121.11—22 with footnote. 

560. The falseness of this concept, according to Sextus, can be shown by manifold proofs, but he 
does not tell us which ones; he can hardly mean by “tò ôe kata dppoviav ótotkeio0at TOV 
Kóopov notk(Aoc dSeikvutat yeddoc/it has been shown false often that the cosmos is ruled 
according to harmony" that the universe has no order whatsoever; he might mean that 
the order of the universe is not a musical one in the sense of the harmony of the spheres 
(rejected also by Aristotle; see n. 109), but he might also aim at what Philodemus said 
(4.30-31 D144-145) that no interdependence between that order and the soul (or ethos) 
can be demonstrated. In ps-Plutarch (Mus. 1.1131c), education, including music, had been 
considered the “essence of happiness" (“ovoia evdatpoviac, aitia ebBovA(ac"), and its reli- 
gious practice is primary (mponyovpevov) for mankind (2.1131d). 

561. He introduces ethos as a yévoc pedwdiac, a “type of melody.” 

562. Ath. 624d has this as a characteristic for the Dorian harmonia. 

563. This ethos is only found again in Theon 55.17 and in Phld. Mus. 4.2 D116. 
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except perhaps for "base," none of these terms is commonly used for describing 
musical ethos, but even the terms for human characteristics were not chosen from 
any standard collection—maybe Sextus intended to make the whole point sound 
unusual and obscure. However, he keenly observes the fact that the adscription 
of such qualifiers to melody is sort of a hypallage, which attributes the effect to 
the cause of the effect.*** He identifies these types, as do Philodemus and the 
author of the Hibeh fragment, with the musical genera of chromatic, enharmonic, 
and diatonic, but not with Parmoniai as earlier authors do. To the enharmonic 
genus he assigns the ethos of being austere (avotnpdc) and fit to provide dignity 
(cepvótng); the chromatic is shrill (Atyupdc) and like a dirge (0prvcónc), and the 
diatonic somewhat harsh (évtpayuc) and clownish (bnáypoikoc). There are fur- 
ther subdivisions between lax/soft/weak (uaAakóc) and (in)tense (obvtovoc) (36). 
The value of these ēzē is not fully clear; it seems that the first one (chromatic) is 
considered positive while the other two (even though Atyupóg often has among 
the poets a positive connotation, it is linked here with mourning), seem here to 
be considered rather negative and are listed as such in the table in the appendix. 

In summary, Sextus Empiricus does not seem to discard the effect of music as 
apodictically as Philodemus, but he denies likewise its usefulness to the point of 
suggesting a perverting influence. Music does not influence ethos in soul or mind 
but at the most provides distraction; but if there is any ethical effect, contrary 
to the standardized assignments given by music theorists, it is rather subjective 
and changeable. Most of his counter-arguments suppose the reader's consent in 
appeal to common sense or experience; they are hardly conclusive but still open up 
valid questions, such as the possibility of intrinsic musical value and the interface 
between music and human psyche, which should be responded to by those who 
would defend the usefulness and ethical relevance of music. 


Conclusion 


All three critical texts that we have seen in this section have in common that they 
react against an apparent inflation of a system that attempts to classify musical 
ethos and apply it to all possible life circumstances.*® For them, "bad" music can 





564. He means to say “wailing melody" or something of that sort. An example Sextus gives: “pale 
fear" for "fear that makes (someone's face) pale. 

565. Schüfke 1934, 162, suggests that this arose from Sophistic circles, provoked by "the attempt 
to hunt up and determine ethos in music hermeneutically in singular factors and elements", 
which could easily fall into “dilettantism, playful fantasy or pedantic-schoolmasterly dog- 
matism," all of which had grown out of "destructive tendencies" of musical censorship 


within the Platonic-Pythagorean tradition (id. 157) and the "increased psychological 
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only mean aesthetically not pleasing music since any other function of music is 
denied. In their outright rejection of musical value beyond pleasure they stand in 
strict opposition to the great majority of ancient music theorists (and we could 
safely say, of those of all times).°% Halliwell, comparing and contrasting especially 
Aristotle and Philodemus, concludes that 


Aristotle builds a theory that attempts to keep touch with the phenomena of aesthetic 
experience in his culture, whereas Philodemus commits himself to explaining away 
these phenomena and thereby, I suggest, to losing a sense of the very things that make 
certain sounds into music for their hearers.” 


Driven by philosophical presuppositions, these authors seem to fall short in doing 
justice to the common experience of the power of music while their own argu- 
ments for the most part are not conclusive. 


Musical Effect and Ethos in the Latin Tradition 


Not too many classical Latin authors have elaborated on music. Three names stand 
out: Cicero, Seneca, and Quintilian; Varro wrote extensively on music, but little 
of his work is preserved. Some of their contributions to the debate of musical 
decadence have already been mentioned at the beginning of the current chapter. 
Some later writers are added here who elaborate especially on Cicero’s legacy and 
take particular interest in the concept of the “harmony of the spheres.” 


Cicero 


Cicero’s approach to music is somewhat ambivalent. On the one hand, he has the 
Epicurean Torquatus expound that studying music (and other such arts) are just 
keeping one from the ars vivendi to acquire beata vita (Fin. 1.21.72)—a position 





hermeneutic of Tonkunst through the Stoics” (id. 163, all my tr.). Schüfke summarizes and 
comments on all three critical documents (157-173). 

566. There are a few other witnesses, so the often quoted comment in Eur. Med. 190-203, see 
p. 58 n. 85) in which the healing power of music is questioned. The inclusion of Democri- 
tus to this tradition, as we have seen, is not unproblematic. 

567. 2002, 30; his full analysis can be found in 1999 and 2002, 234-259. 

568. For this section see Wille 1967, 431—459, and 410—420 for his reconstruction of Varro's 
works. All of the cited texts in Latin are accessible in digitalized format at the Library 
of Latin Texts—Series A at http://apps.brepolis.net/BrepolisPortal/default.aspx 
(accessed on November 22, 2015). 
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that reminds of Philodemus. Elsewhere even deafness is declared not to be a great 
loss, for not hearing a citharede would not be worse than not hearing a screeching 
saw or a squeaking of a pig being strangulated; a happy life and enjoyment of liter- 
ature does not at all depend on songs.*® This is, of course, Epicurus who is quoted 
and who at another place seems to admit “voluptates quae auditu et cantibus percipi- 
untur/the pleasures which are experienced through listening and songs; among the 
pleasures of the other senses;" the speaker objects that in order to console some- 
one in grief, a book by Socrates or Plato would be much more appropriate than 
listening to a water organ, a psalter, or receiving other sensual distractions (Tusc. 
3.18.41-43; cf. 3.19.46). 

On the other hand, Cicero entertained friendly relationships with Aistriones 


75? In his defense of the poet 


and showed "expressions of admiration for their skill. 
Archias, he does not eschew reference, even though it may only be rhethorical, 
to the voice's power to move rocks and animals." We find him calling to mind 
that the Greeks considered music an essential part of education and a condition 
for excelling in other fields, a thesis for which he enumerates various examples.^? 
As far as his own position goes, he admits that musical rendering of text makes it 
more enjoyable or interesting (De or. 3.44.174) and oratory more efficient. Cicero 
is familiar with the Pythagorean custom to calm down minds by song and lyre 
after intense reflection. In an isolated comment, Cicero recognizes the power 
music has to stir up the mind vigorously.°* At some point, he deliberates that 
without moving and pleasing us ("nisi naturam moveat ac delectet"), art would not 
have gotten very far; he proposes as proof that sounds and rhythms excite and calm 
down, gratify or sadden, which is true in the first place for words and song, but also 





569. Tusc. 5.40.116: “Et si cantus eos forte delectant, primum cogitare debent, ante quam hi sint 
inventi, multos beate vixisse sapientes, deinde multo maiorem percipi posse legendis bis quam 
audiendis voluptatem/And if by chance songs delight them, they must first think, before 
they [the songs/music] were invented, many blessed wise men lived, and then that they 
were able to find much greater pleasure in reading than in hearing them." 

570. In Macrob. Sat. 3.14.11-12; cf. Kaster 2011, 102 n. 120 with references to Ciceronian 
speeches as evidence. Histrions were some sort of actor who also used to sing. 

571. Arch. 8.19: "Saxa atque solitudines voci respondent, bestiae saepe immanes cantu flectuntur atque 
consistunt; nos instituti rebus optimis non poetarum voce moveamur?" 

572. Tusc. 1.2.4: "Summam eruditionem Graeci sitam censebant in nervorum vocumque cantibus 
(...). Ergo in Graecia musici floruerunt discebantque id omnes nec qui nesciebat satis excultus 
doctrina putabatur." I have omitted the examples. 

573. Tusc. 4.2.3: "mentes suas a cogitationum intentione cantu fidibusque ad tranquillitatem traduc- 
ere." Cf. 5.39.113, which suggests the same practice. 

574. Div. 1.36.80: "saepe vocum gravitate et cantibus ut pellantur animi vehementius." See also 


below in n. 596. 
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for string and wind instruments. As a reason for this, he mentions that nothing is 
more akin to our minds than music.” 

More extensively does he elaborate on music and ethos in De legibus” where 
he recalls some of Pythagorean and Platonic statements on musical ethos, but 
with some noteworthy modification. First, he points out, for the legislation of Ais 
ideal State, string and wind instruments should thrive in the theaters under the 
condition of moderatio?" for the reason that "nothing can influence more easily the 
delicate and malleable minds of young people than the various sounds of singing,” 
both for the good and for the bad. He admits that it is difficult to describe this in 
words, but nevertheless continues describing in Pythagorean terms how music can 
invert the state of the mind (by arousing or tranquilizing) and then mentions 
the Platonic argument that, when Greek cities left aside the traditional styles, both 





575. De or. 3.51.197: "Nibil est autem tam cognatum mentibus nostris quam numeri atque voces; 
quibus et excitamur et incendimur et lenimur et languescimus et ad hilaritatem et ad tristitiam 
saepe deducimur; quorum illa summa vis carminibus est aptior et cantibus, non neglecta, ut mibi 
videtur, a Numa rege doctissimo maioribusque nostris, ut epularum sollemnium fides ac tibiae 
Saliorumque versus indicant; maxime autem a Graecia vetere celebrata./But nothing is that 
akin to our minds than rhythms and tones; by them we are enticed and aroused and calmed 
and made languid and often led to cheerfulness and to sadness; this their supreme power 
is more suitable to poems and songs, which was, as it seems to me, not ignored by the very 
learned King Numa and by our ancestors, as the lyres and pipes for solemn banquets and 
the verses of the Salii indicate; but it was most used by ancient Greece." 

576. Especially Leg. 2.15.38-39: "Adsentior enim Platoni, nihil tam facile in animos teneros atque 
mollis influere quam varios canendi sonos, quorum dici vix potest quanta sit vi sin utramque par- 
tem. Namque et incitat languentes et languefacit excitatos, et tum remittit animos, tum contrahit; 
civitatumque boc multarum in Graecia interfuit, antiquom vocum conservari modum; quarum 
mores lapsi ad mollitias pariter sunt inmutaticum cantibus, aut hac dulcedine corruptelaque 
depravati, ut quidam putant, aut cum severitas eorum obalia vitia cecidisset, tum fuit in auribus 
animisque mutatis etiam buic mutationi locus./For I agree with Plato that nothing flows that 
easily into tender and soft minds than diverse sounds of singing, of which it is hard to say 
how great the power is towards both sides [good and bad]. For it stirs the languid and 
makes languid those who are excited, and sometimes it relaxes the spirits, sometimes it 
tightens them; this would have been good for many cities in Greek, to conserve the style 
of the ancient songs; their morals decayed towards weakness together with the change of 
songs, either deformed by that sweetness and corruption [in music], as some believe, or 
after their severity had given way to other vices, there was then space in their changed ears 
and minds also to this kind of alteration." 

577. This norm matches an indication preserved in a fragment from De re publica: "leniter atque 
placide fides, non vi et impetu, concuti debere" (Cic. Rep. fr. 9 Mueller 1889; fr. 6 Keyes 1928). 

578. 'The translation by Keyes: "now it restrains our desires, now gives them free rein" (for "tum 
remittit animos, tum contrahit”) does not reflect the concept of relaxing and tightening, 
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music and ethos ("mores") became softened and perverted by sweetness and corrup- 
tion. New in Cicero now is that he considers a converse possibility: that the pre- 
vious severitas was obstructed by other vices so that the spirits and ears gave room 
for that new musical style? After quoting Plato's famous statement: "[non] mutari 
posse musicas leges sine mutatione legum publicarum," Cicero expresses uncertainty 
about such great an influence of music, but then he states that the stilted modern 
way of singing and moving would have been punished severely in old Greece, for 
it could suddenly ruin the minds of all citizens with bad desires and ideas.’® In 
other words, Cicero does not want to be as apodictic as Plato but has at least a bad 
feeling about the contemporary practices; he has no actual proof for the ethical 
impact of music but suspects it from the testimonies he has studied from the past. 
However, his ambivalence about cause and effect with regards to music and State 
affairs is an important contribution to the reflection about the value of music? 





which shares both the psychological and musical sphere and is common in the tradition of 
music psychology of the time. 

579. Leg. 2.15.38—39: "cum severitas eorum ob alia vitia cecidisset, tum fuit in auribus animisque 
mutatis etiam buic mutationi locus." Probably without direct dependence, this idea is already 
present in the discussed discourse of Dio Chrysostom. 

580. The Latin phrase is ambiguous and would allow for causality in both directions; but as we 
have seen, Plato (Resp. 424c) had in mind only the case that a change in music brings about 
a change in the State. Cicero repeats the argument in Leg. 3.14.32 (this time paraphrasing 
Plato thus: "/P/ato] musicorum cantibus ait mutatis mutari civitatum status.") and then clearly 
takes sides for the second option, and more specifically: that a nation's mores degenerate 
when the principes become perverted, wherefore the ruling class needs to be ordered by law 
to be a good example (specimen, " 3.13.30). 

581. Ibid.: "nunc fit ut eadem exululent, cum cervices oculosque partier cum modorum flexionibus 
torqueant. Graviter olim ista vindicabat vetus illa Graecia, longe providens quam sensim per- 
nicies illapsa civium in animos malis studiis malisque doctrinis repente totas civitates everteret." 
Cicero's only example is the well-known story of cutting away extra strings from Timo- 
theus' lyre in Sparta—an anticlimactic conclusion that neither illustrates "severe punish- 
ment,” nor does it substantiate ("siquidem") the very nexus between a certain musical style 
and moral decay. 

582. Mountford 1965, 202, thinks that “in this piece of vacillating urbanity there is no flicker 
of personal musical experience or conviction; and nowhere else, even in his philosophi- 
cal works, does Cicero offer anything except conventional and second-hand references to 
music." I would agree that Cicero certainly did not have a particular interest in music, but 
this passage does show a certain familiarity with the topic of musical ethos. Few philoso- 
phers at the time who were not music theorists would have been more specific. One has 
also to keep in mind that Cicero must have expounded more on music in the lost sections 


of his De re publica; cf. GMW 2.465 n. 42. 
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Finally, Cicero’s exposure to Platonic and Pythagorean doctrine has lead him 
to adopt the idea about the harmony of the spheres (this time positively a “dulcis 
sonus”!) of which he gives a detailed account in the famous Somnium Scipionis at 
the end of De re publica (6.18.18-19). He does not draw explicit conclusions upon 
possible connections between cosmic and human (or musical) harmony, but he 
states that the practice of music derives from representing this spheric harmony to 
which men had later become deaf, and that therefore songs and string instruments 
form a way to connect back or return to the heavens just as much as others through 
divina studia.* The concept of (real) musical harmony does serve him, however, 
as an example for uniting disparate elements (rhythm, tones, and modes) into one: 
this is how the different arts should be seen together.” The same image facilitates 
a simile for the harmonious concord of different classes and groups within the 
State under the rule of justice*® or for the soul in its harmonizing function with 
regard to the body, an image attributed to Aristoxenus.**” 

In summary: while Cicero does not enter much into the discussion of what 
music is good or bad, he goes beyond the Epicurean tenet that the value of music 





583. “quod docti homines nervis imitati atque cantibus aparuerunt sibi reditum in hunc locum.” 
584. De or. 1.42.187: “Omnia fere, quae sunt conclusa nunc artibus, dispersa et dissipata quondam 
fuerunt; ut in musicis numeri et voces et modi.” This has become a literary topos, which we 

shall find in many other authors as well with different applications. The tradition goes back 
as far as Heraclitus (DK 10.1.153.11); c£. Apul. De mundo 21.336 (“Sic totius mundi sub- 
stantiam, initiorum inter se inparium conventu[s], pari nec discordante consensu, natura veluti 
musicam temperavit/So has nature, just as music, tempered the substance of the whole world 
by an agreement of things, unequal among themselves in the beginnings, in an equal and 
not discordant consensus"). 

585. "Ut enim in fidibus aut tibiis atque ut in cantu ipso ac vocibus concentus est quidam tenendus ex 
distinctis sonis, quem inmutatum aut discrepantem aures eruditae ferre non possunt, isque concen- 
tus ex dissimillimarum vocum moderatione concors tamen efficitur et congruens, sic ex summis et 
infimis et mediis interiectis ordinibus ut sonis moderata ratione civitas consensu dissimillimorum 
concinit; et quae harmonia a musicis dicitur in cantu, ea est in civitate concordia, artissimum 
atque optimum omni in re publica vinculum incolumitatis, eaque sine iustitia nullo pacto esse 
potest/For as with lyres or pipes and also as in the chant itself and in voices there should be 
some concord between the various sounds, which for experienced ears cannot be brought to 
change or disagreement, and yet this concord is rendered united and fitting by the arrange- 
ment of very diverse sounds, thus the state sounds together in a concord of very different 
members out of highest and lowest and inserted medium classes as in a structure moder- 
ated by sounds; and that which musicians call harmony in song, that is concord in the state, 
the firmest and best bond of security in any political unit and which without that justice by 
no means can stand" (Rep. 2.42.69, completed from August. De civ. D. 2.21.1). The idea of 
justice as ruling the whole is also found in Ptolemy 97.27—33. 

586. Tusc. 1.10.19-20, for the discussion, see above n. 112. 
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consists only in pleasure. He appreciates music in its therapeutic function as handed 
down by the Pythagoreans and lends general support to the Platonic idea of edu- 
cating young people through music’s reflecting a proper (“serious-severe-manly”) 
ethos. He does not fully subscribe to Plato's theory of State corruption through 
corrupt music but sees the latter as a possible expression of moral decline. Corrupt 
music bears the characteristics of sweetness, softness, and exaggerated body move- 
ments, whereas good music transmits severitas and moderatio. Lastly, human music 
derives from the cosmic one and contains a path back to its divine origin. 


Seneca 


The Younger Seneca makes a few remarks that relate to the general concept of 
harmony. In one of his letters, he explains how to acquire, sift, and fuse elements of 
knowledge properly into one, “in unum conspirata”: as an image for this serves the 
multitude of voices in a choir where the individual ones are hidden and the whole 
shines forth; and this even more so in the great musical performances of his day 
where there are at times more singers and instrumentalists than listeners: from all 
this multitude of diverse musicians, one concord is formed.**” 

As he is suggesting means to overcome anger, Seneca calls upon the theory of 
Pythagoras regarding the capacity of music to infer certain states of mind: the lyre 
settles perturbed minds, trumpets work as incentives (concitamenta), and certain 
songs as "smootheners" (blandimenta) by which the mind is relaxed.^** Earlier in 
the same work, he mentions that certain song and a swift tune rouse, as well as the 
martial sound of trumpets.^*? 

In a last passage (Ep. 87.12-14), Seneca uses music to prove the thesis: “Quod 
bonum est, bonos facit/W hat is good, makes good [people]" by saying: "Nam et in 
arte musica quod bonum est, facit musicum/For also in the musical art that which is 
good, makes the musician.” This stands in contrast to random (fortuita), which 





587. Ep. 84.9-10: "Unus tamen ex omnibus redditur (...). Singulorum illic latent voces, omnium 
apparent (...), fit concentus ex dissonis.” This passage makes one wonder whether it is not an 
indication for some sort of polyphony; it is hard to imagine such an apparatus for unison 
performance, and the image would not be very striking either. Cf. Dial. 6.18.4 (De consola- 
tione ad Marciam): "concentu dissono," produced by the animals and birds of the forest. See 
also Hor. Epist. 1.12.19: "guid velit et possit rerum concordia discors." 

588. Dial. 3.9.2 (De ira): “Pythagoras perturbationes animi lyra componebat; quis autem ignorat 
lituos et tubas concitamenta esse, sicut quosdam cantus blandimenta, quibus mens resolvatur?” 

589. Dial. 3.2.4 (De ira): "Cantus nos nonnumquam et citata modulatio instigat Martiusque ille 
tubarum." 


590. This phrasing shows that for Seneca a bad musician simply is no musician. 
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produces no good. A small virtual skirmish with the Peripatetics leads to the clar- 
ification that a good instrument is not sufficient to make a musician, but that the 
art itself, or rather the ability to exercise the art (uti arte), is necessary?! These 
reflections obviously refer to the artistic qualities, talent, dominion of the art and 
its rules, and not to ethos; good music here means simply the perfection or aes- 
thetic fullness that a musician is expected to bring forth from his art. 

Therefore, apart from the usual Pythagorean abilities of music to provoke 
a specific ethos in the soul, Seneca values music as a metaphor for the unity of 
diverse components and demands from the musician that he realize what is good 
in his art in order to be truly what he claims to be. 


Quintilian??? 


Quintilian, Roman schoolmaster and rhetorician, writes from the educator's per- 
spective and explains the need and reasons for learning other disciplines previous 
to oratory. The “perfect orator" should have an understanding of music beyond the 
common pleasure for the ears (1.10.4), for music deserves veneration,” is united to 
poetry and philosophy and thus to the knowledge of even divine things (1.10.9—10); 
it is based on the ratios on which the universe has been formed; many prominent 
figures played instruments, the stirring effect of which plays an important role in 


) 595 
> 


battles (the more vigorous, the more glorious the victory), also labor like rowing 





591. Cf. Pl. Phd. 85e-86d: the argument is brought forth (and debated) that harmony does not 
perish with the material of the lyre for being invisible and incorporal. 

592. 'Text and tr.: Russell 2011; presentation of the pertinent texts in Wille 1967, 449—456. 

593. Here Quintilian mentions Orpheus and Linus, for the former of whom he recalls the mag- 
ical wonders of charming animals, rocks, and trees. 

594. 1.10.12: "mundum ipsum ratione ese compositum, quam postea sit lyra imitata, nec illa modo 
contenti dissimilium concordia, quam vocant àppovíav, sonum quoque iis motibus dederint/ 
[Pythagoras and his followers taught] that the universe itself is arranged according to a 
principle that was later imitated by the lyre, and not content only with that concord of dis- 
similar things, which they call harmony, they gave [= attributed] also sound to these [celes- 
tial] movements." It is clear how Platonic and Ciceronian concepts are blended together, 
even Seneca’s antithetic formula about harmony. 

595. 1.10.14: “quorum concentus quanto est vebementior, tantum Romana in bellis gloria ceteris 
praestat." But the Romans were not the only ones excelling in war songs, as Tacitus tells 
when he describes the stimulating effect of Germanic war songs in Germ. 3.1 (Wille 574 
n. 196): "[Herculem] primumque omnium virorum fortium ituri in proelia canunt. Sunt illis 
baec quoque carmina quorum relatu, quem baritum vocant, accendunt animos futuraeque pugnae 
fortunam ipso cantu augurantur; terrent enim trepidantve, prout sonuit acies, nec tam vocis ille 
quam virtutis concentus videtur. Adfectatur praecipue asperitas soni et fractum murmur, obiectis 
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is eased. Quintilian then shows the long tradition of music education since early 
Roman times and then discusses the advantages for an orator to be trained in it: 
the dominion (“aptus quidam modus") of voice and gesture in order to give a plea 
the necessary emotional support,"5 since even musical instruments are capable of 
stirring up various affections that cannot be expressed in words. Above (p. 197) 
we already quoted Quintilian’s rejection of modern-style music; what interests him 
really is the type which is able to move or calm affections and for which he relates 
the familiar story of Pythagoras (just here he "tames" a whole group of young peo- 
ple) and mentions Chrysippus’ cheer-ups for infants (1.10.32). Another story goes 
that a piper, playing in the Phrygian mode, drove a person mad who was sacrificing 
and then killed himself; for having caused this, the piper was put to trial (1.10.33)— 
certainly an indication that this mode was still considererd somewhat dangerous. 
In another context he addresses further the question of musical ethos, see- 
ing it as part of our nature (“natura ducimur ad modos" 9.4.10)?" how could 
instruments without words otherwise induce the listener to different emotional 





ad os scutis, quo plenior et gravior vox repercussu intumescat./W hen they are about to march 
into battle, they sing of Hercules as the first of all strong men. They also have such songs by 
whose utterance, which they call *baritus," they kindle the minds and foretell the fortune 
of the coming battle in the very song; for they terrify or tremble, just as the army resounds, 
and it seems to be not so much an accord of voice but of strength. They foremost aim at 
roughness of sound and a broken roar, with the shields stuck at the mouth, so that the voice 
by the reverberation swell up fuller and deeper." Wille 1967, 575 notes the alliterations 
in this passage and surmises that Tacitus is imitating formal patterns of Germanic song 
texts; this seems to me far-feched—it might just be onomatopoetic useage for the overall 
sound. Interesting is their technique to increase reverberation, using the shields as reso- 
nance chambers. 

596. This is exemplified: “intentio vocis, remissio, flexus pertinent ad movendos audientium adfectus/ 
the tightening, relaxation, and bending of the voice belong to moving the emotions of the 
listeners” in order to elicit concitatio or misericordia. He continues: “cum etiam organis, quibus 
sermo exprimi non potest, adfici animos in diversum babitum sentiamus/we experience that also 
with [musical] instruments, by which speech cannot be expressed, the minds can be moved 
towards a different state" (1.10.25). A bit further on we hear the example of Gaius Gracchus 
who had a musician help him during his speeches to hit the proper pitches (1.10.27—28; also 
in Gell. 1.11); Cic. De or. 3.60.225 mentions the fistula player for the purpose of calming 
or arousing Gracchus with a note—this seems to be a different interpretation of the same 
practice, and even though older, not the more probable one, because a single note/sound 
(sonus) seems not to be sufficient to elicit a significant emotional effect, especially if differ- 
ent notes should have a quite opposite one; unless the musician and the speaker had agreed 
on some musical "code" or signal where a high note, for instance, would indicate that the 
speaker should get more excited, and a lower one that he should calm down. 


597. Cf. Wille 1967, 459 and 467. 
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states (motus)???* Battle and entreaty, advance and retreat, each require their own 
modes. Again the Pythagorean practice of disposing the mind with the lyre in 
the morning and in the evening is mentioned as a /aci/a vis inherent in rhythms 
and melody styles (9.4.12—13). In all of this, Quintilian distinguishes the aspect 
of pleasure and the—intentionally controllable and usable—effect of moving the 
spirit or soul.°”” 

For the formation of orators, Quintilian takes recourse to the similiarity of 
speech and song, describing the ethos of spoken modulation in the same terms that 
are usually applied to music.9? Thus rhetoric borrows from music the arguments 
for the formal qualities in order to provoke excitement or compassion through 
melody, rhythm, and movements. It would lead us too far astray to analyze this 
rich arsenal of sonic expressivity as developed by Quintilian since it treats music 
only as a point of comparison and support for text. 





598. “(...) ut illi quoque organorum soni, quanquam verba non exprimunt, ut alios tamen atque alios 
motus ducerent auditorem. In certaminibus sacris non eadem ratione concitant animos ac remit- 
tunt, non eosdem modos adhibent, cum bellicum est canendum et cum posito genu supplicandum 
est; nec idem signorum concentus est procedente ad proelium exercitu, idem receptui carmen./that 
also these sounds of [musical] instruments, although they do not express words, still lead 
the listener into ever different movements [of the soul, - emotions]. In sacred contests they 
stir up and relax the minds not with the same principle, do not apply the same methods 
when something warlike should be sung or when with bended knee one has to supplicate; 
nor is the tune of a [war] signal for the army moving forth to battle the same as the melody 
for a retreat" (9.4.10—11). 

599. 9.4.9: "non ad delectationem modo sed at motum quoque animorum." The strife for mere 
pleasure is criticized in 11.3.60: "Ez sunt quidam qui secundum alia vitae vitia etiam bac 
ubique audiendi quod aures mulceat voluptate ducantur/ And there are some who, according 
to other vices of life, are guided by that pleasure of hearing everywhere what charms the 
ears.” Again, Mountford 1965, 203, finds only “commonplace second-hand stuff" in these 
reflections, overlooking the importance that Quintilian gives to the element of music in the 
whole development of oratorical technique, but also in terms of character formation. Not 
being a musician himself, we should not expect from him any novelties on the topic, but we 
do find appreciation for it. 

600. 1.10.24: "namque et voce et modulatione grandia elate, iucunda dulciter, moderata leniter canit 
totaque arte consensit cum eorum, quae dicuntur, adfectibus." See also e.g. 11.3.61-65 where 
the relationship between various emotions is discussed and the voice as intermediary in 
order to express them. Wille 1967, 467—489 dedicates a long section to the musical element 
within the rhethorical delivery. 
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Censorinus 


The only surviving work of Censorinus, a Roman grammarian from the third 
century AD, is De die natali: it is a book about birthdays and, at the same time, 
an excuse for some academic showmanship. After discussing the Pythagorean idea 
that the human embryo develops differently according to the amount of weeks of 
pregnancy, in sections 10-13 he addresses the influence of music on the birth of a 
person; but before he gets to this, he undertakes an abbreviated general treatise on 
music: a definition of music; the explanation of tone and intervals; the difference 
between random sound and concordant harmony (which is achieved only by cer- 
tain intervals that, combined, produce a soft consonant sound);?? and the legend- 
ary discovery of the basic intervals by Pythagoras. He then parallels the stages of 
embryonic development in their proportions to harmonic interval ratios, engaging 
in a lot of number speculation.‘ 

The influence of music on the birthday is underscored by showing music's 


64 is pleasing to the gods 


power in general: it is divine and can move the souls, 
(evident from theater plays to appease them, sacred tibia, triumph music for Mars, 
and musical attributes for divinities, festivals, etc.), reveals the divine nature of 
the human mind through song, lightens labor, and dispels fear in war; Pythagoras 
imbued himself with divinity through cithara and song before and after sleep; the 
doctor Asclepiades knew how to heal mentally ill people with symphonia, while his 
collegue Herophilus claims that the blood pulsates with musical rhythm—so if 
there is harmonia in both corpus and animus, music cannot be foreign to the birth- 
day. Lastly, Censorinus refers to the Pythagorean idea that the whole universe is 
made up by musical ratios, especially the seven planets which regulate the births of 





601. Text: Hultsch 1867 (digitalized in the TML at http://www.chmtl.indiana.edu/tml/3rd- 
5th/CENDIE_TEXT html, accessed on November 22, 2015); Cholodniak 1889; Sall- 
mann 1983; text and Ger. tr.: Brodersen 2012 (I was not able to consult this volume); 
Eng. tr.: Maude 1900, Parker 2007, 17-27; comm.: Richter 1965 (for section 10, including 
a detailed analysis of sources and influence of the whole section on music); Wille 1967, 
594-598; Mathiesen 1999, 614-616. 

602. 10.6: “Est autem symphonia duarum vocum disparium inter se iunctarum dulcis concentus." 
Notice that the idea seems to be simultaneous sound. About the significance of the merely 
psychological definition of consonance, see Richter 1965, 94-98. 

603. E.g.: The two types of pregnancy length are based on the numbers 6 and 7 respectively; 
this number, multiplied by 35 (which is the sum of fourth, fifth, and octave in a particular 
measurement) gives the day of birth. 

604. 12.1: “certe multum obtinet divinitatis et animis permovendis plurimum valet.” For the follow- 
ing examples, Parker 2007, 81, in his notes provides multiple references to other authors. 
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humans, which leads him to speak of the harmony of the spheres in a way similar to 
Cicero;** ultimately, the whole universe is harmonic and an “instrument of God." ^ 

Censorinus does not enter into a discussion of good vs. bad music, but he dis- 
cusses a number of positive functions that music fulfills. Most of these are known 
from earlier authors, but here they are integrated into a universal system ruled 


directly by musical harmony. 


Aphthonius 


Marius Victorinus preserves in his Ars grammatica a work called De arte metrica? 


by an author from about a century earlier, Aphthonius (or possibly Asmonius). 
Towards the end (158-160), the a; the former thor defends the position of a nat- 
ural origin of music (here understood in a wider sense, including poetry), given as 
a special gift to human beings together with the light of life and the sense, then 
perfected and transmitted through art. The natural impulse for music leads us, like 
a teacher, to the correspondence between the mental movement, the (melodic) 
“modulations,” and the bodily gestures (dance).9? Nature precedes art, in language, 
rhythm, and melody. Here Aphthonius agrees explicitly with Theophrastus who, as 
we have seen, considers the emotions (m40n) and strong impulses to be the cause 





605. 13.1: “(...) sonitusque varios reddere pro sua quaeque altitudine ita concordes, ut dulcissimam 
quidem concinant melodian, sed nobis inaudibilem propter vocis magnitudinem, quam capere 
aurium nostrarum angustiae non possint/and they provide various sounds each according to 
their distance, being harmonious in such a way that they sound together a certainly very 
sweet melody, but inaudible to us because of the greatness of the sound which the constric- 
tions of our ears cannot catch." 

606. 13.5: “(...) bunc omnem mundum enarmonion esse ostendit; quare Dorylaus scripsit esse mundum 
organum dei." That the universe is ruled by music is implicit by another comment about the 
wedding numbers in Apul. De dog. Plat. 2.25: ‘Ad boc ipsorum conubiorum quaeritur tempes- 
£iva coniunctio, cuius futuram stabilem fidem credit, si cum barmonia musicae dierum consonent 
numeri/For this, the timely joining of the very spouses is sought, the faith of which [Plato] 
believes will be stable, if with the harmony of music the numbers of days are consonant." 

607. Text: Keil 1874, 31-173; digitalized as part of the Corpus Grammaticerum Latinorum: 
http://kaali.linguist.jussieu.fr/CGL/text.jsp?topic-de arte metrica (cum poemate, 
compositione, structura, musica)&ref=6,70,11-173,18, accessed on April 4, 2013; 
discussion: Wille 1967, 601—603; for the name of the author see OCD 121. As far as I can 
see, no modern language translation of this text exists. 

608. 159.2—5: ‘denique ad modulanda eadem sensu quodam animique motu instruente nos velut 
magistro ducimur gestusque etiam corporis imagini modulationis congruos incitati adfectibus 
commodamus.” 
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for the production of music, especially the songs within tragic drama. Following 
these affections helps the musician to be more successful, for if they are combined 
with musical instinct, they achieve a greater power. Aphthonius presents as a proof 
the tragic singers whose chant does not sound mortal and hence are called "vares, " 
divinely inspired prophet-poets, with the help of wine.*” Feeling pleasure and relax- 
ation renders the musical work more spirited and disposes one to sing in the first 
place. While wrath is an impediment for our senses, keenness and ease are added 
by the heat of love, which is able to convert even an ignorant person into an artist. 

This passage confirms natural talent as the foundation and pleasure and emo- 
tion as incentive for music, which serves as their expression. It also sanctions the 
genius of divine frenzy as an important source of artistic inspiration. Thus the 
author seems to be the furthest away from considering musical functions and the 
closest to a merely aesthetic approach which, in addition, is devoid of any ethical 
or cosmological speculations. 


Calcidius 


The Christian writer Calcidius provides the translation of a part of Plato's Timaeus 
(17a—53c) and adds an extensive commentary?! that is inspired widely by Pythag- 
orean principles.9? The following ideas from this author are of interest for us: he 
mentions the harmony of the spheres as a consonance of intervals produced by the 
speed of planetary movement (73);?? he also refers to Plato’s myth of the Sirens, 





609. The following account of the three affective sources for music has already been quoted, see 
n. 414. 

610. He calls at witness Pl. Phdr. 245a where is said that the Muses cause songs and poetry 
through "karokcyr] ve kai pavia” (possession and madness), and that without madness 
nobody can be an adequate (ikavózc) artist but remains unaccomplished (&reXrjc). The idea 
of wine as incentivum stems also from Plato (Leg. 665e-666c, cf. above n. 193), but Aph- 
thonius quotes directly Hor. Carm. 3.21.11. 

611. Text: Wrobel 1876 (digitalized in the TML at http://www.chmtl.indiana.edu/tml/3rd- 
5th/ CHALTIM_TEXT html, accessed on November 22, 2015). No translation into a 
modern language seems to exist. Discussion: Switalski 1902 (a study of the sources, consid- 
ering the text rather a translation from a Greek scholar of the second century AD); Wille 
1967, 599-601; Mathiesen 1999, 616-617. 

612. He deviates from them in some points, such as considering geometry more fundamental for 
education than harmonics (32, to Pl. 77. 35b). 

613. “Pythagoreum dogma est ratione harmonica constare mundum caelestiaque distantia congruis et 
consonis sibi invicem intervallis inpetu nimio et velocitate raptatus edere sonos musicos." 
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sitting on planetary circles, and their beautiful song (95).9 The World Soul is 
"tuned" by the creator according to harmonic principles (40), and the nature of 
the soul in general corresponds to rhythmical and melodical principles (50).°% 
Commenting on Pl. Ti. 47d (at 267), music is pronounced the remedy against the 
inharmonious (inmodulatus) state that the souls have entered into because of their 
union with the body. However, Calcidius is now more explicit than Plato about the 
type of music that should be applied for this therapy: "not the one which pleases 
the crowds and which, made for pleasure, excites sometimes to vices, but the one 
which may never be separate from reason and intellect;" melody (modulatio) lends 
to reason the strength to rule, and thus restores the "best symphony," which is the 
virtue of justice, from which all other virtues come. Thus “music embellishes the 
soul according to reason, calling it back to its original nature and rendering it the 
way God the creator had made her at the beginning." *'é 

Calcidius may think of that "divine music according to reason" in terms of har- 
monic theory, but this would not explain the vigor that this music should provide 
and the modulatio, which does not occur in the study of musical ratios; in addition, 
none of the previous authors seem to have thought of "good" music with healing 
effect but without sound. If this rationale is correct, Calcidius must have in mind 
a type of "real" music that is in agreement with divine order and reason, detached 





614. “(...) ut in Politia Sirenas singulis insistere circulis dicens, quas rotatas cum circulis unam ciere 
mellifluam cantilenam atque ex inparibus octo sonis unum concordem concentum excitari." 

615. "Timaeus (...) ex Pythagorae magisterio fuit, quem rationabiliter inducit Plato domesticis et 
familiaribus sibi probationibus utentem docere animae naturam congruere numeris, concinere 
etiam modulaminibus musicae." 

616. "Medelam buius vitii dicit esse in musica positam, non in ea, qua vulgus delectatur quaeque 
ad voluptatem facta excitat vitia non numquam, sed in illa divina, quae numquam a ratione 
atque intellegentia separetur." He continues: "Hanc enim censet exorbitantes animas a via recta 
revocare demum ad symphoniam veterem. Optima porro symphonia est in moribus nostris ius- 
titia, virtutum omnium principalis, per quam ceterae quoque virtutes suum munus atque opus 
exequuntur: ut ratio quidem [ox quidam] dux sit, vigor vero intimus, qui est iracundiae simi- 
lis, auxiliatorem se rationi volens praebeat, porro baec provenire sine modulatione non possunt 
[or possint], modulatio demum sine symphonia nulla sit, ipsa symphonia sequitur [ox sequatur] 
musicam. Procul dubio musica exornat animam rationabiliter ad antiquam naturam revocans et 
efficiens talem demum, qualem initio deus opifex eam fecerat./For he judges that this [music] 
calls the souls deviating from the right path back anew to the old ‘symphony.’ Moreover, 
the best symphony in our behavior is justice, the primary of all virtues, by which also the 
other virtues accomplish their function and work: so that reason, in fact, be the leader, a 
truly inner force, which is similar to passion, it may supply itself, wanting to be a help to 
reason; again this cannot come without modulation, modulation finally might be is nothing 
without symphony, the very symphony follows music." The rest is translated above. 
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from mere pleasure-seeking. Since the cosmos and the soul function according to 
musical principles, virtue is sustained by music that agrees with these principles. 


Favonius 


Favonius of Carthage was a disciple of Augustine and wrote a commentary on 
Cicero's Somnium Scipionis?" a text much less extensive than that of Macrobius 
(see below) and also less known. In some sections he follows Calcidius almost 
literally, especially in his analogy between music and language. After reviewing the 
Pythagorean musical and cosmic number theory, in the second part he comments 
the harmony of the spheres (symphonia mundi). Here he offers his own definition of 
‘symphonia’ as "consonae vocis continua modulatio" (22.5 15.18-19); "modulus" means 
here "interval," *? and he insists on simultaneous sound by indicating the use of two 
strings instead of one (22.11 15.30—16.4). After establishing the distance intervals 
between the planetary spheres, he cites Cicero's thought that wise men imitated 
these and thus opened for themselves the return to the sky/heaven; then he adds, 
similar to Calcidius, that music purifies their souls from the stain of the body and 
opens through powerful songs a way to the galactic circle gleaming of light.” 
Lastly, Favonius explains how this overwhelming cosmic harmony unites in 
ratios a diversity of intervals (25.7 19.19-20: "naturalem inter eas cerne concordiam); 
thus harmonic science teaches unity in diversity, converting apparent discordance into 
concord.^? He states that the heavenly music evolves in the Dorian mode and that the 


617. Text: Holder 1901 (digitalized in TML at http://www.chmtl.indiana.edu/ tml/3rd- 
5th/FAVDIS_TEXT html, accessed on November 22, 2015); van Weddingen 1957; 
Scarpa 1974, text and tr. (It.): Marcellino 2012 (I am citing this edition with its chap- 
ter/section numbering, adding page/line numbers from Holder); discussion: Wille 1967, 
630—634. Favonius is a Christian, but he is included in the current section because his point 
relevant to us is fully dependant on the Pythagorean tradition. Marcellino (pp. 25-26), 
after reviewing the scholarly debate, holds that Favonius and Macrobius may be writing 
independently based on the same Latin source. 

618. It is not clear why Marcellino 2012, 79 translates with "modulo" instead of the Italian tech- 
nical term “intervallo.” 

619. 25.5 19.3-6: “quod et musica disciplina purgatos animos faciat labe corporea et imperiosis pateat 
via carminibus in usque illum «circulum», qui dicitur galaxias, animarum beata luce fulgentem." 

620. 26.4 20.18-21: "Hoc igitur in sono[ro] servari musicorum scientia profitetur, ut sic diversis tem- 
feretur vocibus cantilena, ut ipsa fiat rata diversitas et concentum proficiat quicquid absonum 
canere videbatur." Cf. also 25.8—9 19.26—30: "Atque ita naturalis illa unitas congruentiaque ser- 
vatur, dum idem sunt extrema, quod media, mediumque in se versum extremorum efficiat quan- 
titatem. Quid? quod item notare nos convenit ad perspiciendam numerorum inter se caritatem./ 
And so this natural unity and accordance is conserved, as long as the extremes are the same 
which render the means, and the mean turned in itself as the quantity of the extremes. 
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tuning of instruments should follow the (whole tone) ratios established in the celestial 
system—possibly aiming at the diatonic genus—in order to avoid dissonance." 

In Favonius we find another representative of the Pythagorean/neo-Platonic 
tradition, endorsing consonant music that is in agreement with the cosmic ratios, 
so the soul may be reminded of and eventually reunited to its celestial home. 


Macrobius 


Having been probably the praetorian prefect of Italy, the polymath Macrobius has 
left us two major works in which music plays some part.” A number of pertinent 
references to music in the Saturnalia have already been cited earlier (p. 170). His 
Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis conjoins, setting out from Cicero’s Somnium, 
Pythagorean and neo-Platonic numerical and cosmological-astrological specula- 
tions together with discussions of other themes such as virtues or the immortality 
of the soul. In a brief remark within the context of numerological-geometrical 
considerations, Macrobius repeats Plato’s tripartition of the soul into Aoytotikóv, 
Ovpukóv, and ériOvumtikóv and then states that no philosopher has doubted that 
the soul consists of musical concords.5? He does not explain at this point how 
the concordant intervals of octave, fourth, and fifth, which he discusses next, are 
responsible for the soul's harmony. 

The main section dealing with music are the first four chapters of book two, 
commenting on Ciceros description of the "harmony of the spheres." He explains the 
phenomenon with the planets striking the air. Now, if such a strike occurs according 
to defined numbers, the sound is soft and musical (dulcis, musicus), and a calm and 
agreeable (compositus, consentiens) melody is brought forth; if the strike is an unorga- 
nized clash (“tumultuaria et nullis modis gubernata conlisio"), the sound is unfitting/ 
loose and harsh (ineptus, asper), and a chaotic and crude noise (fragor turbidus et 
inconditus") offends the ear. But since in the heavens everything proceeds according 
to divine laws and order (ratio), the sounds of the celestial spheres are bound to be of 





What? That it is convenient that we likewise should notice to perceive the affection of the 
numbers among themselves." 

621. The inconsistencies and problems of detail that Wille points out in Favonius' interval the- 
ory do not need to worry us as we are only concerned with the general principles. 

622. Cf. OCD 906; Mathiesen 1999, 617-618; for the Commentary: text: Willis 1994; tr.: Stahl 
1952 (with an extensive introduction, notes, and a tr. of Cicero’s text); for other recent 
editions see Kaster 2011, xii n. 3; discussion: Wille 1967, 623—630. I shall not evidence the 
cross-references to earlier writers, which can be found in Stahl’s notes. 

623. 1.6.43: "nullus sapientium animam ex sympboniis quoque musicis constitisse dubitavit." 
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the harmonious kind. After retelling the legendary discovery and development of 
interval ratios by Pythagoras, Macrobius turns to elucidate the Platonic explanation 
of the World Soul from these ratios, born out of even (considered male) and uneven 
(considered female) numbers,’ hence the Soul’s harmony and harmonious musical 
intervals correspond (2.2.17-19), and since the Soul produces the movement of the 
celestial bodies, their sound is harmonious (2.2.24). Music itself is considered here 
as identical with harmony, concord, order, and reason, of divine origin and perceived 
as soft and agreeable, while everything else is just obnoxious noise. 

Turning to the spheric harmonies in particular, based on Plato's myth of Er 
at the end of the Republic, Macrobius explains the connection between the Muses 
and the planets, with Urania as an eighth representing the firmament and Calliope 
as a ninth standing for the excelling synthesis of all the others (2.3.1—4, with refer- 
ence to Hes. Theog. 78-79). That “heaven sings" ("canere caelum") emerges further 
from the use of music in worship, wherein the structure of strophe and antistrophe 
represents opposite celestial motions. Funeral songs signify the return of the 
soul to heaven, the origin of soft/sweet music.9" Once begun the account of musi- 
cal applications, Macrobius continues enumerating the manifold effect and use of 
music by which in this life every soul is captivated, ^? both in civilized and barbar- 
ian nations. Here he distinguishes positive (“to encourage to the fervor of virtue") 
and negative effects (“to release to the weakness of pleasure"). The cause for this is 
that the soul conveys to the body a memory of the music of which it was aware in 
heaven? that now is an irresistible charm, softening even the hardest hearts; thus 
did Orpheus and Antiphon charm animals and rocks, and barbaric-rough people 
are lead to a sense of enjoyment. Macrobius goes so far as to say that "music rules 





624. Interesting is the definition of such sound (or rather tone), which includes movement 
and reason (2.1.7: "e£ sonum ex motu fieri necesse est, et ratio quae divinis inest fit sono causa 
modulaminis”). 

625. The gender assignment is already done in 1.6.1. Harmony is, as the Greek philosophers said 
from the first beginnings, a proportionate composition of unequal elements (2.2.20-22). 

626. He adds (2.3.5): “ex quibus duobus motibus primus in natura hymnus dicandus deo sumpsit exor- 
dium/ The first of these two movements took its origin in nature, called a hymn to God.” 

627. 2.3.6: "post corpus animae ad originem dulcedinis musicae, id est ad caelum, redire credantur." 

628. 2.3.7: “in bac vita omnis anima musicis sonis capitur." 

629. Ibid.: “vel ad ardorem virtutis animentur vel ad mollitiem voluptatis resolvantur (...) quia in 
corpus defert memoriam musicae cuius in caelo fuit conscia." Later (2.3.11) Macrobius gives as 
a cause that "inesse enim mundanae animae causas musicae quibus est intexta praediximus, ipsa 
autem mundi anima viventibus omnibus vitam ministrat, (...) caelestis anima, qua animator uni- 
versitas, originem sumpsit ex musica/ For we have said before that the causes of music lie in the 
world soul, with which it is interwoven, but the very world soul administers life to all living 
things (...) the heavenly soul, which gives life to the universe, has taken its origin from music." 
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every habit of the soul," with the standard examples for the arousing (especially 
in war), calming, and healing effect (2.3.9). Music's power over humans is not 
surprising if even birds and other species exercise it as if it were some discipline of 
art, and when it serves to hunt or tend to animals, for the musically woven World 
Soul gives life to everything. Nevertheless, the musical order of the incorporeal 
soul can only be perceived by the mind, not by the senses, and such is the case with 
the astronomical order of the planets (2.3.10-16). 

In one last comment relevant to our purposes,” Macrobius briefly men- 
tions the three harmonic genera: the enharmonic is out of use at his time 
because of its difficulty; the chromatic suffers because of its notorious softness/ 
weakness (voluptas); hence, the diatonic is the preferred genus, as already in 
Ptolemy, and it is also the one that is found in Plato's musica mundana (world 
harmony) (2.4.13). 

Macrobius, then, continues the tradition of seeking a causal connection 
between the origin of the universe in mathematically describable ratios, harmo- 
nizing opposites, and thus explains the power of music, mostly in positive terms, 
by the universal musical principles that govern animals, humans, and the stars. 
This effect is described as a magic, which appears to be almost irresistible; how- 
ever, human beings can make use of it according to particular purposes. Music in 
its definition implies reason, order, and concord, so that contrary sounds amount 
to no more than noise. His view would represent a musical universalism where 
the effect of music is innate to humans given their natural structure, which is in 
agreement with the rest of the cosmos. 


Ethos and Cosmos Revisited 


Three authors conclude the classical segment on musical ethos. Until now, we have 
not encountered a single author who would make ethos the object of systematic 
reflection. Many authors have commented on particular aspects driven by specific 
interests or just touched on it in a cursory or eclective way. At this point, we find 
three writers who attempt to pull together all or at least most the different lose 
ends that have been around for centuries. Aristides Quintilianus does this in form 
of a comprehensive synthesis, which goes even far beyond what previous theorists 
have laid out at least in the texts that have come down to us; Martianus Capella 





630. 'The autor discusses with more detail the qualities of high and low notes but adds nothing 
new to the general concepts of "tense" and "relaxed" respectively. 
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and Boethius also summarize the existing material but in a less original way: the 
former in a narrative, the later in a philosophical setting. 


Aristides Quintilianus?! 


The three books of “Iepi povotkijc” by Aristides Quinitilianus, an author of 
uncertain date and only known from this work, could justly be called the Summa of 
ancient music theory; Aristides seems to be correct in claiming that no one before 
him had written such a complete treatise on music (1.2 3.12714). His exposition 
also contains the most material to establish “what is fitting/proper" (tò npooijkov) 


52 His system is an amalgam of a wide range of previous theories, even 


in music. 
though there are very few literal quotations from other authors, at least from texts 


that are preserved. He seems to have drawn from those whom he considered most 





631. Text: Winnington-Ingram 1963; Ger. tr.: Scháfke 1937; Eng. tr. and comm.: Mathiesen 
1983; GMW 2.392—535; summary and discussion: Zanocelli 1977; Mathiesen 1990, 50-63 
(for book three); id. 1999, 521-582; Barker 2005, 137-171. In these works all necessary 
information is available about the biographical, philosophical, and stylistic background. For 
the dating of the text see the various arguments in Zanocelli 1977, 86-93 (who argues in 
favor of 340-370 AD), and Mathiesen 1983, 10-14 & 1999, 521—424 (suggesting a wider 
range between the late third or early fourth century). I shall cite in the following format: 
[book].[chapter] [page in Winnington-Ingram].[line on that page]. The translations and 
paraphrases are taken, at times modified, from Barker, unless indicated otherwise. I shall 
abstain from repeating the numerous cross-references to other authors before and after 
Aristides, which may best be consulted in the commentaries by Barker and Mathiesen, 
except when this is of particular importance. Barker 2005, 158, gives a good summary of 
those ideas in Aristides that appear to be his most original contributions. 

632. 1.1 1.5; Mathiesen 1983, 71 n. 2, refers to the importance of this term in Platonic philos- 
ophy. The idea returns in 1.4 5.10-13 (and therafter passim) as “tò npénov." See also Anon. 
Bell. 3.29: “tò npénov^ See also Anon. Bell. 3.29: *Movotkrj &cutv ériotijur Sewpntuct) Kai 
TipaktiKi] uéÀouç reAe(ov Te Kal OpyaviKod ñ TEXVN mpenóvtov Te Koi ur] npenóvtwv ėv 
uéAeot kai pvOnoic cvvreívovoa npóc rjQàv karaokevrjv/Music is the theoretical and prac- 
tical science of pure and also instrumental melody or the art of what is fitting and not 
fitting in melodies and rhythms, leading to the constitution of ēzē.” That same text takes 
up again propriety (this time using “npoorkw” and “óp0@ç”) in the context of melodic 
composition (3.45—47) where the order of tones and intervals should not be random but 
"harmonic;" what sort of “ovvOeotc” and “ióiórnç” would render a melody proper, should 
be expected in the later discussion (3.66—-104), but the only place where some hint is given 
is 3.78 (that ascending and descending tone movement should be performed spread out in 
tempo, for an improved perception—but this is not really about the melodic flow either), 
the rest are just definitions of terms regarding scale, interval, melodic and rhythmic figures. 


Aristides is more specific, see 1.12 28.8-30.24. 
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competent in each field (Aristoxenus for technicalities, Plato for the parts of the 
soul, the Pythagoreans for mathematical and cosmological considerations, etc.), 
which he fuses into a quite original synthesis that is not without some philosoph- 
ical weight. The exposition is largely well crafted in structure and style (notwith- 
standing minor inconsistencies and less well organized segments), with the author 
carefully and didactically guiding the reader step by step to prepare him for what 
will follow. But Aristides' major achievement consists in his ability to propose a 
solution to some of the difficulties that had plagued his predecessors with regards 
to musical ethos and its explanation. We shall follow his treatment as far as ethos 
is concerned and comment on the sections critical for our own endeavor. Even 
though the exposition may seem lengthy, this work deserves more attention for 
being, as it were, the climax of ancient ethos theory. 


Importance and Usefulness of Music—General Considerations 


Aristides begins each of the first two books in an apologetic tone to defend the 
discipline of music against those who despise it or consider it useless—appar- 
ently another generation of skeptics following Philodemus or Sextus Empiricus, 
although he does not mention any by name. His whole undertaking is geared to 
extol music in its universal usefulness beyond other arts, as “every stage of life, 
life as a whole, and every action can be perfectly ordered only through music”: 
the soul through beautiful melodies and the body through comely rhythms; chil- 
dren, adults, and elderly benefit from it each in their way (beautiful melodies, ora- 
tory, and the understanding of the cosmic harmony). He quotes the (otherwise 
unknown) Pythagorean Panaceus, saying that “the task of music is not merely to 
relate to one another the parts of musical sound, but to bring together in a har- 
monious relation all natural things.”%5 In addition, this art procures pleasure and 
recreation in its own exercise, as much as usefulness for knowledge, increasing the 





633. 1.1 1.18-19: “naoa èv HAucia kai oúumac Pios, daca dé npá&tc uovo uóvr Tehéwes av 
kaxakooureín." Aristides shows how each of the other arts depends in one way or another 
on music, which has the task to purify the soul (ka8apiCw) as will be shown. Cf. similarly 
at 2.4 57.23-24: "Obkovv Éveoti mpaetc ¿v avOpwrotc i[tic ávev uouomñç veAetrav/There is 
certainly no action in men that is performed without music." 

634. These are three stages of growing abstraction and penetration, from the sensory to the 
cosmic harmony, resembling the ascent of the soul as described by Plotinus. Barker (GMW 
2.400 n. 3) clarifies that the assignment of rhythm to the body here does not mean that 
rhythm does not impact the soul, since that impact is addressed by Aristides later. 

635. 1.1 2.18-20: "Épyov eivat povoucts ob Ta qovfic uépn uóvov ouvioráv npóc äna, àAAà 
náv doa qóotv éxet ovvayetv Te kai ovvapuórretv." 
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joy.?* A twofold invocation of a divinity is made: to the mousagetés Apollo, but 
then also to the craftsman of the universe (Snptovpydc) whom he considers to 
call form (gio), ratio (Aóyoc), unit (vac), and unitary ratio (Aóyog &viaioc),5" 
all of which in some way describe God's role in designing the world and keeping 
it together, despite its diversity, in a harmonic way (1.3 4.5-12). Thus, at the same 
time, Aristides anticipates with these titles already in an elegant way the final 
vision of the function and importance of music as a universal underlying principle 
for all of creation. 

The book continues with definitions of music which we have looked at earlier 
(p. 33). In his distinction between the theoretical and practical part of music, the 
practical one has a primarily educational scope.9* What follows is a quite thor- 
ough and well-structured exposé of music theory (áppoviki]), mostly inspired by 
Aristoxenus and general Peripatetic philosophical principles. As its "ingredients" 


$9? modulation, melodic 


he enumerates: note, interval, systéma/scale, genus, /onos, 
composition.“ We do not need to recapitulate here the chapters in which he 


explains each of these parameters, except for a few details. When he speaks of con- 





636. For this last phrase (1.2 3.4-6), I am following loosely Mathiesen’s rendering. 

637. Mathiesen (p. 74 n. 24) strangely thinks that at 1.3 4.12 “todtov” means “Apollo;” it is quite 
clear that the invocation goes to the creator God as Aristides is undertaking something of 
much wider scope than poetry for which Apollo is responsible (cf. 1.3 3.25—4.2). The whole 
passage breathes heavily Platonic and Plotinian spirit. 

638. 1.5 6.14: "naibevtikóv kadetta.” Barker (n. 17 ad loc.) points out that "[m]usic's capacity to 
give pleasure (cf., for example, 60.10ff) is always subordinate to its role in moral education." 
See also later in 2.6 61.1-3 and the definition of the Anon. Bell. quoted above (n. 632). 

639. This term in Aristides is equivocal and hard to identify in its exact meaning, about which 
has been much debate. For some explanations see the notes by Barker to chs. 10-11 (GMW 
2.421-430, esp. nn. 117, 120, 122, 125, 126, 130). The meaning vacillates basically between 
concepts such as “key,” “style,” or “mode.” The ethnic names of “Dorian,” “Phrygian,” etc. 
are applied to systéma, harmonia, tonos, and tropos, none of which Aristides either defines 
exactly or uses in a precise sense. While Aristotle (Pol. 1340a40-1340b7) and Ptolemy 
(Harm. 2.7.58; 3.7.99) have Dorian take the middle position, Aristides assigns this place to 
Phrygian, with Dorian lower and Lydian higher (1.11 23.1-4). 

640. 1.5 7.9713. Nowadays we would add also articulation, reverberation (this is covered by 
Aristides under govñç 1ónoc, see 1.6 10.11), and especially timbre (which would includes 
instrumentation); the first ones were not discussed by the ancient Greeks, while timbre was 
occasionally considered (e.g. the Aristotelian De audibilibus, Nicomachus, and Ptolemy); 
he might aim at timbre when speaking of the various 66va[uc that unison tones have (1.6 
10.5); about this term in other authors see Barker n. 50 ad /oc. The role of instruments is 
considered a different segment within the science of music (e.g. according to the classifi- 
cation of music in Anon. Bell. 2.13 and 3.30: harmonics, rhythmics, metrics, instruments, 
poetics, and mimics; about this catalogue see the discussion in Najock 1972, 194-196). 
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cordant (ovpgwvot) and discordant (Otáqovor) notes, he says that, when sounded 
simultaneously, in the former the melody is “fitting” (&unpérno) to both, in the 
latter only to one of the notes. Barker explains the first effect with a "blend" and 
the second with a "separation." Among other things, tones vary according to 
ethos, and this in particular through pitch (high-low) and genus (1.6 10.13-15); 
ethos, as in previous authors, also arises from the systémata (which are the various 
scale systems) (1.8 15.20) and the Aarmoniai, which seem to derive their ethos 
from the tones.“ Modulations imply the change of systéma/harmonia, of the 
"character of the sound” or "form of melody;” like Ptolemy, Aristides regards 
those modulations that occur between concordant intervals (fourth, fifth) more 
gracious (xaptéovepoc).5^ Among the parameters of melodic composition, it is the 
distribution of tones which brings about the corresponding ethos (1.12 29.20-21). 
Their styles (1pónoc, analog to a literary genre) are classified into nomic, dithy- 
rambic, and tragic, and also erotic (including wedding-songs), comic, and enco- 


$5 each exhibiting the ethos of the mind (tdvota). The mentioning of 


miastic, 
ethos as classification of these styles could appear to stand in some tension to the 
subsequent distinction between tpónoç and rj9oc (along with genus, sysz&ma, and 
tonos), when for the rj9oc a scale is drawn between “distressing” (ovotaAttKdc), an 
intermediate “quietude” (ħpepia), and "exciting" (StaotaAtiKdc); Aristides clari- 
fies, all in line with Aristoxenus, that the effect of therapeutic treatment is pri- 
marily determined by the composition’s ethos, but ultimately achieved only by the 
complete melody (“to véAetov péhoc”), comprising harmonia, rhythm, and text 


(diction). Rhythm sets the function (G6vapuc) of harmonia in manifest order and 





641. 1.6 10.1—5; Barker n. 59 ad loc. It is hard to distinguish this effect from what consonant or 
dissonant infervals are (since Aristides talks about simultaneous tones of different pitch); 
he seems to describe the effect from the perspective of melodic flow and the tones therein, 
rather than the effect an isolated interval would have (see on concordant/discordant inter- 
vals 1.8 14.7-11). See also [Ar.] Pr. 19.49 which appears to transport the same idea. 

642. 1,9 19.6-9 and Barker n. 116 ad loc. Aristides quotes the ez/e Plato assigns to some harmo- 
niai, adding "Aav avetpévac” to the Iastian/slack Lydian. 

643. Also here Aristides uses various terms in semi-synonymous fashion (yapaxtrjp, Motos, 
1óntoc, eióoc, and elsewhere, e.g. 1.12 29.1, also ióiótnc). 

644. 1.11 22.11-18. See above n. 295. 

645. 1.12 30.1-8. Barker in nn. 146-147 ad loc. explains the nomic songs as “emotionally affect- 
ing solo pieces," dithyrambs as choral music with its range of applications, and tragic songs 
as "solemn and serious;" erotic songs, obviously, refer “to the broad genre of love-songs,” 
the comic ones may also be "related to revelry." Encomiastic (or panegyric) seems to be the 
praise of a person. 

646. 1.12 30.11—24; the elements of “complete melody" are mentioned at 1.12 28.1—2, see also 
GMW 2.402 n. 13 and about the ethos scale GMW 2.430 n. 150, above under Cleonides 
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moves the mind in an organized way (1.13 31.13-14). Its composition shows the 
same ethos division as melody and can lead to virtue or vice. Interesting is the idea 
that harmonia could be considered female and matter (inactive, receptive, a thing 
made), and rhythm as male and form (active, molding, maker) (1.19 40.14-25, 
explained in 2.12 77.5—16). Gender will later be an important factor to describe 
musical ethos. After laying out the basics about phonemes and meters, Aristides 
concludes that the well-fitting (ebnpenc) systéma of meters is called a “poem” 
(1.29 52.8-9); the metrical structure may vary, as long as the aesthetical expecta- 
tions of order are met. 


Music, Ethos, and Pathos—Education and Therapy 


Aristides prefaces his proof of the educational value of music with an exposition, 
deeply indebted to Plato, about the structure of the human soul as suited to assist 
the body to live in order (rá&c) through both attraction to it and understand- 
ing, memory (to recall its beautiful transcendent origin) and sciences (to love 
the beauty of reason and virtue so as to live a blessed life). For all this, the soul 
is divided into a rational (Aoyikóc, tended by philosophy in seeking qpóvnotc, 
"understanding/wisdom") and an irrational part, the latter of which is related to 
the body and has an appetitive nature, characterized by slackness (émOvpintiKoc, 
&veoic), and a high-spirited nature, showing disproportionate tightening (OvpuKoc, 
&nítaci ácopperpoc); this irrational part is ruled over by music, which from child- 
hood on molds the é¢4é through Parmoniai and renders the body more harmonious 
by means of rhythms (see below p. 369, fig. 3-3).5" 

Like Plato and Aristotle, Aristides acknowledges that music is particularly 
suited for education of the young because of the natural pleasure it provides 
to them before instruction through reason can take place (2.3 55.4-23).^* He 
addresses the sceptics who deny that music moves everyone by claiming that a// 
children are by nature (pvoet) overcome by musical delight and that even people 
not naturally prone to music will over time be captivated by it (2.4 55.28-56.5). 





our n. 456, and Solomon 1981. The concept of “complete melody" for ethos was already 
conceived by Aristoxenus. 

647. 2.3 55.4-6: “povo mÀ&rrouoú re £000c ék Taidwv appoviats Ta HON kai TO oua poOnoic 
éupeAéotepov kataokevátovoa." 

648. See a quite similar idea in Cic. De or. 3.44.174, there not about children. The point returns 
at 2.4 57.19—22: instead of prohibiting children's natural inclination to music, it is now 
even made useful. At 2.6 62.25-26, Aristides even states “ÖT. yàp ioyvpdtatdv TE poc 
tradeiav ñ novotkr] kaOénep oú6šv Érepov;/that music is more efficient for education than 
anything else;" according to 2.6 63.29, music is “mpwtn yàp kai vá&et Kai SUvapet Mavtds 
poOriuaroc/the first both in order and in efficiency in all learning.” 
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Aristides compares music here, like at several other places, with the way med- 
icine works. The effectivity of music lies in the fact that its mimetic character 
extends to more than one sense.5? While Philodemus had argued that the emotive 
effect of poetry lies only in reason (the word), Aristides holds the opposite: only 
through melody are the passions always moved and through rhythm conformed 
to the content, as particularly evident in declamation where emotivity requires the 
voice to tend towards melody—something which the Roman orators Cicero and 
Quintilian had exploited, as we have seen. But Aristides goes so far as to demand 


a precise and detailed mimésis of content, ^? 


a concept we have found already in 
earlier authors such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus but now brought into its most 
sophisticated form. According to Aristides, music persuades most effectively 
(évepyéotatoc) because its mimésis, contrary to the other arts, is brought about by 
the same principles that perform “actions” in real life.’ Music expresses ethos and 
pathos through "notions," words through melodies and the moulding of the voice, 
and action through rhythms and movement of the body.5? Like Plato, he suggests 
that especially children should acquire through these miméseis and likenesses a 


familiarity and usage (ovvrjQeia, ueAétn), through which they will know and desire 





649. Painting and plastic arts only appeal to sight, poetry only to the ear and yet they arouse and 
astound (Gteyeipco, škmÀñooco) the soul, how much more then should music do so. Aristides 
seems to imply generally a visual concept of rhythm, based on dance, drama, or at least 
gestures in oratory. “Only music teaches both by words and by images of actions.” ("uóvn 
6& povotki] Kai Aóyo kai npáčewv eikóot meWever”) (2.4 56.17-18). Cf. also GMW 2.462 
n. 14 on the term "rókpiotc" used in this context. 

650. Cf. 2.4 56.19—21 for the example of gestures to be adjusted to the content: “[šuwuxou] Kad’ 
Ékactov tàv ànayyeAAouévov £c TO oikeiov trjv Te LOPE Kal TI Kivnow ueO(otnotv/ 


» 


they alter their form and their movement to fit every detail of what the words express." 

651. 1.4 56.27—57.2: "totobtoic yàp moteitat rv uíurjotv oic kai tas mpdketc abràc én” éns(ac 
1eAeic0at ovufaiver.” The word “principles” is not there in the Greek but implied in the 
pronoun "rotoórtoic." 

652. 1.4 57.4—6: “yuxñç uèv ëvvoíouç On pupietrat Kai MdOn, Adyous 6š áppovíaic Kai qovilc 
TtAdoel, 1pà&v dé pvOpoic Kai kivot oópaoc." The key term is the "Évvota;" see Barker 
n. 15 ad loc. (“the moral or emotional content of what the artist seeks to convey”); the 
question remains, as he points out in n. 16, "just what a given musical work ‘imitates’, 
and how well, or how a given 'conception' is to be successfully presented in musical form." 
Mathiesen 1983, 31 n. 155 calls it “a leading concept held in the mind governing action or 
the creation of arts” (with reference to 2.7). See also later GMW 2.471 n. 76; Barker 1999 
(an interesting study, comparing the term to the mainstream understanding of *metaphor") 
and id. 2005, 146. The full meaning of this term will emerge in the course of this section. It 
is important, however, to notice already that "Évvoia'" is different from what I call “content” 
(the “message” or meaning of a sung text); it is the "notion" of its ethical value. 
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that which they will in earnest achieve later on in life; in other words, they should 
train themselves emotionally in familiarity with an ethos that they should later 
display in reality, and this ethos is expressed in some sort of musical "notion" (2.4 
57.6-10; cf. 2.5 58.8-10). Without providing concrete examples, he asserts that 
the ancients used mostly music for correcting (&ravópOootc) because of its natural 
power and effectiveness (ioyoc, évépyeta) (2.4. 57.11-14). 

After praising music's general usefulness for education, Aristides enumerates 
other well-known applications (beautifying worship, giving splendor to feasts, stir- 
ring and calming war and travels, easing hardships of work, breaking the sharpness 
of grief). The causes for music-making arise from passions or emotions within the 
different parts of the soul: in the irrational it is pleasure if one is cheerful (in the 
appetitive sub-part, mainly in children) or pain if one is suffering (in the spirited 
sub-part, mainly in women); in the rational part, if one is under divine impulse and 
breathing, it is inspiration/"enthusiasm" (mainly in old men); in young or old age 
there can be also a mixture between these.59? Such emotions (which do not dis- 
turb the oogoí) may lead to harmful states of the soul. Therefore, in music, rather 
than in reason, is found therapy (Oepaneia, iatpeia) for each of these by means of 
a “fitting style” (“appottwv rpónoc"), which transfers the person, without notice 


654 in the case of moderate (yerpícc, 


and under compulsion, into the proper state; 
cvppérpoc) emotivity, active music-making heals, whereas those suffering untem- 
pered or excessive (&xpatoc, nepo) disorder need to be taught through hear- 
ing, but always according to the same corresponding style (according to sex and 
age, as laid out above) (2.4 57.24-58.32). 

Aristides takes Plato's exposition on the effect of music and the proper leg- 
islation to prove that the ancients did practice music in the described way and 
decreed melodies, rhythms, and dances fitting to each context, and that they 


avoided changes, trying to restrain the movements within souls afflicted by 





653. About this section see also Barker 2005, 138. As will emerge from the later discussion of 
various races emphasizing particular parts of the soul and still later the duality of male-fe- 
male, the current distribution of age and gender is not absolute. What is said here is that 
these groups tend to express themselves in music according to the assigned parts of the soul, 
while the effect that music has on each part is certainly felt by any human being. 

654. 1.5 58.21-22:“éxdotov Or] TovTwv Ótà provotkf|c Oepameíac fjv àápuórrov vpóroc dyvoobvrac 
ek tpocayoyfic é¢ ópOr]v Kataotaow bmaydouevoc.” Both Barker and Mathiesen translate 
“ek Tpocaywyijc” with “gradually,” but Scháfke seems to hit the mark better with “zwangs- 
liufig.” At this point Aristides gets closest to a magic conception of music from which he 
abstains for the rest. 
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untempered passions and leading it instead into a "sweet spirit” (yAvkoOvpía).5? 
People who neglect music (including poetry) appear thoroughly crude and fool- 
ish (aypoucwdng, HAiBtoc), while wrong use of music results in deformed ethos; 
so, he says, the ancients used mainly the melodies fitting for education, and only 
for a restricted time (at festivals?) did they employ the relaxed ones (àvguuévoc) 
to test the character or to attract to education. Here it is interesting to observe 
how Aristides blends Plato's strict regimen for the guardians' education (in the 
Republic) with the more differentiated approach to what is “fitting” (in the Laws), 
as also promoted by Aristotle, apparently reacting against musical purists who 
interpreted Plato in a very narrow sense and rejected musical enjoyment altogether 
(the end of the spectrum opposite the Epicureans).®” The educational value of 
music is prominent, but the effect of enjoyment, at least for common people, is also 
legitimate, along with other uses as mentioned—the criterion again is suitablility 
(npócqopoc, ápuócrov, oqo£Apoc). Still, there is also such a thing like “bad mel- 
ody” (pavAn pedwdia, 2.6 60.23) that needs to be rejected (even though Aristides 
does not tell us what characteristics such a melody would show, only that they are 
composed to please the crowd), but the mere possibility of abuse does not justify 
the outright rejection of music; at any rate, the ultimate goal remains the pursuit 
of virtue (2.6 60.10-61.25). Examples from Roman history and practice are given. 

Two main dangers linger through which persons and entire peoples may 
become subdued to their passions and acquire bad ethos: a lack of music (àpovoía) 
and education, and bad music/education (kakopovoía). Again similar to Plato 
(Resp. 410c—412a), but now on the level of whole populations, Aristides shows 
how those suffering àpovoía are imbalanced in either the appetitive or spirited 
part of the soul (being insensitive/bovine or savage respectively); kakopovoía 





655. Aristides illustrates this idea with the poetic image of a gushing stream that is being 
directed into “an easily trodden and fertile plain" (2.6 59.11-13); c£. Pind. Nem. 7.13; Plut. 
Quaest. conv. 7.5.4 = Mor. 706e. 

656. 2.6 59.19—21: "nó (...) tà ur] OTIOVS aa THV LEAVY ñ nomuátwv PLAoywpiag ió'órrrá viva 
T9ouc obk doteiav &moparrouévovc;" cf. Pl. Resp. 410c-411e. The point of moral decay of 
society due to uncultured leaders (àpovoórepoc) at the course of Roman history is made in 
2.6 62.1924, followed by more examples from other peoples; cf. Barker n. 50 ad /oc.and PI. 
Resp. 546e—547a. 

Upon describing the "enslaving" power of music (ibid. lines 29-32), Aristides remains 
always faithful to Plato's ethical triangle, maintaining the correspondence between music 
and text (content): “¿ç oikeiótrra twv Aeyouévov". This is not merely prescriptive: he 
seems to think that the intriguing effect of music is actually proportionate with its connec- 
tion to content. 


657. This is laid out mainly in 2.6 59.14-61.3; see nn. 36-40 by Barker ad loc. 
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(which is perverted against nature into pavkotn¢—meanness, badness) leads in 
the appetitive part to sluggishness and improper behavior with the bodies, in the 
spirited part to lack of order in thinking, drunkenness, excessive inclination to 
war and wrath. To the contrary, those who have used music properly (such as 
the Greeks) are blessed with virtue, every knowledge and exceeding humanity. In 
today's language we could say: without music, human beings remain underdevel- 
oped in their emotional world; bad music induces to sins of defect or excess; good 
music provides a balanced and fertile emotive soil for virtue and any other cultural 
activity. Aristides then asks rhetorically: if entire cities and races can be delighted 
and changed to the better through music, should it not be capable of educating an 
individual? Of course, the whole argument depends on accepting the premise that 
music is truly the main cause for these &/é. Aristides attempts to make evident 
the link between the ethos of a person or a people and their upbringing. But first 
he asserts, like Plato in Damon's succession, that music is also more than anything 
else capable of binding together (ovviotnpt) the State and of maintaining this 
bond, while music is also responsible for constitutional decline or change.°* 

I am adding a diagram to show the division of the soul in its parts. The dia- 
gram already contains the male-female distinction and its characteristics as they 
are assigned throughout the following chapters (including 3.16, on general virtues, 
and 3.21). The “musical equivalents" will be explained further down in the text. 





658. This section is developed in 2.6 62.25-63.31. Plato's point about the well-being of state 
and constitution is found in Resp. 424c and Leg. 701a-b. When Mathiesen 1983, 128 n. 
123, claims that “many of the points of this first section [of book two] are debunked by 
Sextus Empiricus," one must keep in mind first that the arguments Sextus brings forth, 
as we have seen, are hardly conclusive; mostly, argument is placed against argument with- 
out addressing logically the foundation for each. Secondly, remaining somewhat open the 
chronological sequence between both texts, neither author seems to be directly responding 
to the other; neither language, nor argumental structure, nor the examples are similar. The 
same can be said about Philodemus. 
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| seeks musical expression of pleasure {in children, when 
happy) 


lack of music (apoucia) | 


general characteristic: slackness (veo) Insensitive, bovino 
Sluggish, improper body behavior 
bad musical education (kaxopooocia) 
ethos. slack, weak, emotional, mournful, shril, like a dirge, sordid, feebleness, 
quiet, work-shunning, less efficient 
&venitvov, ñrruyv, rra&rrmkóv,yorpóc, éxBormkóc, 8pnvürónc. ĞVEVVÝÇ. ExAvorc, 
fjpcpalov, guyómovov, Gdpavictepov 


passions: grief, pleasure (Aymn. ñbovñ) 


| perception preferences (hearing); what is smooth, gentle, entices to 
pleasure and produces soft diversion for the mind 


| tones: based on vowels of n, £ (medial) 


| harmonia in general, higher Phrygian, 
FEMALE | Lydian 


scales/modes- higher 
genus: chromatic 
rhythm: slow, calm, even, supine, flabby 








musical equivalont 


instruments: Phrygian aufos, chonc aulos (medial), 
Music — fj&oc | sambukó, many-stringed kithara (medial) 


virtues: moderation, justice (ouugpooúvn, 
bikaiocüvn) 


general characteristic: “disproportionate tightening" savage 


Human soul Ctmiraox, ógúgpsrpoç) -Í lack of order in thinking, drunkenness, 
excessive inclination to war and wrath 


bad musical education (ymxoyoucia) 


Jack of music làyoucia) 


ethos: vehement, energebc, august, vigor, weight, orderly, roughness, austere, 
active, work-loving, impetuous, laborious 

a0«obpóv, Spacrrprov, otuvóv, yopyóv, tupprGtc, KÖOPOV, rpaxümnc. aóornpóç, 
mpaxrxóv, quAórrovov, ópyrimkóv, axAnpóv, érrimovov 

passions. wrath. rashness (ópyñ, 6pácoc) 


| perception preferences (hearing): what sets in motion thought and stirs up 
energy 





tones: based on vowels of u), o, a (medial) 
| MALE harmonia: tower (Dorian) 


rhythm in general, swift, hot, active, 
musical equivalent , Vigorous 
| scalos/modes: lower 
| genus: diatonic, enharmonic (medial) 
instruments: salpinx, Pythian aufos (medial), lyre, lyre-like kithara 
virtues: manliness/courage (avipks) 


seeks musical expression of pain {in women, when 
*uffering) 


Philosophy — qpóvnox, 


[UE virtue: understanding/wisdom (@povncic) 


| seeks musical expression of “enthusiasm” (in old men, when divinely inspired) | 


Figure 3-3. The division of the human soul and the effect of music on it according to 
Aristides Quintilianus 


Musical Ethos—lts Inner Workings 


Aristides now turns to elucidate the question of how music is able to indicate 
ethos. He begins by stating that people’s ethical preferences in life are equivalent 
to the type of music they prefer—hence music serves as an indicator (tekpmptov) 
of ethos. He describes psychologically the process of acquiring ethos from music 
(with first a negative and then a positive example): if bad things (tà qaAa) are 
often promoted by song, habituation (cvvrj0eta) and familiarity (oiketótrc) take 
place, which become nature (gvotc) and then engender appetency (ópetic) towards 
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actions, strengthened and intensified through enjoyment until the individual and 
common life will be turned upside down.5? We could illustrate the point again in 
modern terms as follows: if someone, for instance, listens often to music which 
contains aggressive features, he or she would get used to such a state of mind, adopt 
aggressive traits in the personal character, and eventually feel driven to aggressive 
actions. For the good, Aristides recalls, without giving concrete examples (which 
instead we have seen especially in pseudo-Plutarch and Philodemus), how music 
contributed to restore civil order and peace between cities and races and is able to 
replace through common festivities mutual aggressiveness (&ypiótnc) with kind- 
liness (tò ñruov). In order to maintain love for order (tò kóojuov) and humanity 
(tò gavOpwrov), and to safeguard friendship within one’s own soul and within 
the community, music is needed (i.e. prophylactically, not just to redeem problems 
once they have arisen). Aristides here builds strongly on the analogy, or rather 
interdependence, between individual and social concord/harmony (ovpqovía) as 
conceived by Plato (2.6 64.9—64.6). 

Moving on to the various elements that constitute "music" (here now under- 
stood in the wide sense, like in Plato) and its education, Aristides lists the “notion” 
(related to content, évvoia), diction or verbal expression (Aé&c), the melodic pat- 
terns (4ppoviat), and rhythm ($60p10c).59 All these should be suitable (npénwv) 
according to the ethical triangle, with the content as the determining factor for 
all the others, which should be, beginning with diction, a pipnpa of the content 
(2.7 65.22-28). But before treating each of these individually, Aristides assigns 
the duality (ôınAón) of male and female to the appetitive and spirited parts of the 
soul, each equipped with their particular ethos and passions;**' for male: vehement 
and energetic (opodpov, ópaotrjpiov) in wrath and rashness (ópyñ, 0pácoc), for 





659. 2.6 63.31-64.9. Barker in n. 59 ad loc. says that "the major source for the whole paragraph is 
plainly Rep. 424b—-425b." While it is certainly inspired by Plato's text, the main difference is 
that Plato describes the course of institutional corruption, whereas Aristides clearly depicts 
the psychological process on the individual level. 

660. A little correction is needed to GMW 2.469 n. 67: the ratios mentioned at 2. 7 66.1 
(“Adyotg dé toic ovpipóvotc") cannot be the “primary harmonic concords” but must be the 
rhythmical proportions as described in 1.18 38.15-39.25 (Schüfke 1937, 267, translates 
correctly with "xusammenstimmend angeordnete [zeitliche] Verhältnisse”). 

661. He establishes duality, in Pythagorean and Platonic terms, as a general principle in nature 
(see GMW 2.470 n. 71), observing the fact that men may also show female traits and 
women male ones, thus acknowledging that the genders are not strictly exclusive contraries 
marked with "stereotypes" and do not apply as such to any individual (their sublunar mani- 
festations are not particularly flattering for either sex). Multiple references in other authors 
to classifications similar to the ones here and in the following can be found in the footnotes 
of Barker's and Mathiesen’s editions. 
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female: too slack (Aiav d&veipévov) in grief and pleasure (bmn, ñóovñ), with any 
possible mixture. Since all perceivable objects in the world also represent the same 
duality, each individual's visual and auditive perception is guided by preferences 
(or the attraction) that emerge from his or her own male-female disposition, e.g: 
women typically would prefer smooth and gentle sounds (Aeioc. npoonvric), men 
the roughest ones (1payorepoc); again, mixtures are possible. The ethical-passion- 
ate evaluation of the outside realities in their correspondence to the interior setup 
of the soul is, then, what Aristides calls “tvvoia” (2.8 66.6—2.9 68.14). 

This description of the soul constitutes its starting condition, given by nature, 
but it is subject to being influenced (improved) by ideas (€vvorjyata) transmitted 
through words (Aóyo) in education until reaching a habitual state (£&c). This may 
come about as therapy (rectifying vice/evil), through either a successive diminish- 
ing (tO peuotikóv) of an undesired passion or its eliminating (tò &vaupetikóv) by a 
change (yeráctaotc) of the listener; it may also consist in constructive promotion 
(tò wepeAntiKdv), through either conserving (tò Ótatrpnuxóv),59 i.e. confirming 
and maintaining, the best habit, or through incrementation (tò mpoo8etiKdv), 
leading a “moderate beautiful goodness" (kaAokáyaO(a) to the pinnacle of virtue 
(2.9 68.14-69.1). In the following, Aristides exemplifies the corresponding cre- 
ation of ethos within the four areas of “music,” beginning with évvoia, showing 
in a manner similar to Dionysius of Halicarnassus how Homer uses images and 
rhethorical devices to evoke certain feelings to accompany the narrative. It is inter- 
esting that he does not discriminate against the content itself, as Plato does, in 
order to achieve a particular preconceived ethos; the ideas offered are in the service 
of the story line, not of any extrinsic objective, but their analysis and classification 
according to gender-based ēzē provide criteria for their conscious use in any given 
context.“ The same applies to the second area of diction, which is treated in 





662. Winington-Ingram supplies this to the Greek text (at 68.28) as a posible missing expres- 
sion, supported by Barker and Mathiesen; Scháfke takes “tò w@ehntuxov” (“unterstützend”) 
as a term for the first subtype, leaving the second main type without label. 

663. In ch. 10 he does give examples (again from Homer) of how ideas/stories can be used to 
change someone" state of mind: Achilles curing his grief by recounting heroic deeds (I7 
9.186-189), a singer trying to change the suitors’ behavior by singing of Odysseus’ home- 
coming (Od. 1.326—327), etc. These examples for “music” have their effect from the con- 
tent, not from features of music (e.g. melody) in the strict sense.—I wonder whether these 
examples, which he interprets quite opposite to Sextus Empiricus (see above n. 553), give a 
hint that Aristides wrote his work before Sextus since he completely ignores that divergence 
(among many others); it would be surprising that he did not know Adversus musicos had it 
been written previously; that this is not impossible, however, shows the case of Athenaeus 
(see p. 166). On the other hand, the argumentation of Sextus would appear rather poor 
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ch. 11 where he endeavors to classify basic phonemes (letters and syllables) accord- 
ing to gender and ethos. 

Before moving on to melody and rhythm, each representing a gender in par- 
ticular (see above p. 319) but also containing a gender-based range on its own 
(e.g. more female rhythms), Aristides assigns gender to notes and intervals, which 


664 these now 


receive their ethos from the vowels assigned to identify the notes; 
determine, through position and frequency or dominance, the ethos of the scalar 
and modal system.*® He is convinced that words in their phonetic composition 
reflect their gender, and that melodies do so by their composition based on gen- 
der- (and ethos-)specific notes and intervals. This equipment enables the educator 
(or therapist) to apply the style of melody (tpdm0¢) according to the diagnosis and 
the processes of treatment laid out earlier (diminishing, eliminating, incrementing, 
etc.); in case of doubt, a trial-and-error method may be applied, responding flexi- 
bly (even through modulation) to feedback (2.12 76.31-2.14 80.22). 

A famous passage follows where Aristides states that musical ethos depends 
on a chain of resembling/likeness (£owa, ópotótnc; “uíunouç” is not used in this 
context) between melody, Parmoniai, intervals, notes, and the “movements and the 





before the humongous theoretical apparatus accumulated by Aristides. The best assump- 
tion probably is that neither of the two authors knew of the other's writing. 

As interesting as these elaborate exemplifications are to helping understand his psycho- 
logical approach, we need to skip over the sections not directly concerned with music. At 
2.10 73.26—27 he indicates that in order to “persuade” someone, the homoeopathic method 
will work, to "overcome" the allopathic: “orë pév ópotótru reíoguç, OTe SE &vouotórna 
karayoyvifi;" this will apply also to armoniai as said at 2.14 80.11-16 (even though 
"neiOcw" is used there for an “intermediate” treatment, while the homoeopathic is used for 
incrementation). 

664. E.g.: n is female, w is masculine; a is intermediate towards masculine, € intermeditate 
towards feminine; these are assigned to specific places within the scale system and the 
tetrachord. Intervals bounded by notes of equal gender (m-m; f-f) acquire that gender; 
otherwise, they are intermediate. Boccadoro 2002, 194-195 and 228-229, thinks that 
Aristides’ return to the archaic view of attributing ethical value to individual notes is an 
additional argument in favor of the assumption that he indeed used ancient material (and 
not just processed compendia of his own time). A more detailed explanation of this and 
the subsequent "gender" assignments can be found in Barker 2005, 147-151 & 156-158 
(sources). Jan 1860 makes some text critical comments regarding the vowel assignments. 

665. Barker tries to explain the terms “ovotrpa” and "áppovía" in this context in n. 136 (to 
2.14 80.10): the former seems to be "the framework of notes and intervals (e.g., the GPS 
[= Greater Perfect System, a specific combination of tetrachords] taken in one genus),” the 
latter a “particular scheme of tuning,” either a mode or a transposition—the exact concept 
remains subject to discussion among the experts. In any case, they are the basis for concrete 
melodies and confer onto them their ethos. 
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passions of the soul” (2.14 80.25: “toic tic wuyñç Kivýńpaoí te Kai naðńpaowv”). As 
far as I see, despite of the fame of the passage, previous comentators still have not 
detected its full meaning for Aristides’ mimésis theory. From what he is developing 
before and after it follows that in his theory the interface between music, soul, 
and ethos consists in the gender-ethical codification of letters and, through them, 


of notes.566 


"Movement" and "passion" should be taken here as a hendiadys, for 
the role of movement in the connection between musical elements and ethos is 
conceived differently than what we have seen in pseudo- Aristotle: Aristides does 
not attend to the exterior motion's equivalency to the perceptive process as a rele- 
vant factor in establishing ethos in music; we could perhaps say: pseudo-Aristotle 
pursued a formal approach of mimésis, while Aristides choses a material one, in 
which musical elements are substantially charged with ethos and thus capable of 
resembling the irrational (passionate) part of the human soul on account of that 
very ethos. In other words, there is a common, pre-established ethos because of 
which both are similar, not a mimetic similarity that would make music ethical. 
We shall return to this point in our final evaluation. 

Given the infinite possibilities of complex ethos traits both in the soul and in 
music, musical treatment needs to be individually adjusted. Here, similar to what 
was said in 2.6 about "educational music" and the sort that serves for pleasure only, 
Aristides resolves the tension that we observed in Plato and Aristotle between 
precise prescriptions and restrictions (Republic) and the concept of appropriateness 
to groups (Laws, Politics): Aristides clearly distinguishes between a more defined 
and limited use for pedagogical ethos formation (in earlier years: maidevotc) 
and therapeutic or other uses, which require musical ethos to be concocted out 
of the full range of possibilities according to each individual and circumstance 


(yvxayoyía).567 





666. Whether this theory goes indeed back to “oi mepi Adpwva” (2.14 80.28-29) is heatedly 
debated (see above nn. 144, 146, and 147, and also Zanocelli 1977, 77-80 n. 16, and 82-84 
n. 129). 

667. 2.14 81.4-6: “ñ kaXovpévr metteia TO Xpnouwórarov v škÀoyñ TOV åvaykarotátwv 
qOóyywv ékáotote Ogopovyuévr;" "revreía" is the distribution of notes within the mel- 
ody; about the term see GMW 2.431-432 n. 145. The point becomes even clearer when 
he asserts at 81.7—8 that the lower systémata (e.g. the Dorian) serve the male according to 
nature, and ethos according to education ("t&v ouornuárov Ta pév Bapórepa TH Te üppevi 
Kata vow Kai Oer Kata tiv nalevo npóogopa”), which means that their natural ethos 
connects directly to men and instills, for the same reason, ethos in the context of education; 
cf. further at 82.1-3: “ov tà pév avdpwdn kai xóopua npòç Taidevow, Ta ÔÈ &AAotórepa 
Tpóc vtvac avayKaia yoxaywyiac/[those melodies] that are male and decorous are needed 
for education, while those that are otherwise are required for influencing the soul in various 
ways. 
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Aristides continues his analysis, assigning the lower systémata (and fropoi, 
e.g. Dorian) to male, the higher (e.g. higher Phrygian, Lydian) to female, a com- 
mon and natural concept (given the different voice ranges of men and women), 
which he further explains, however, by the different sound production and ethi- 
cal association: vigor and weight (tò yopyóv, épppi0&c) in the case of male, and 
mournful and shrill (yoepóc, ¿KBonrucóç) in the case of the female, with others 
being intermediate (e.g. Iastian, Aeolian).%* Continuous scales show evenness and 
ease (ópoAótnc, Paotwvn); those with leaps (transilient) are rougher, disturbing, 
and “mind-boggling” (tpaxvtepoc, napakektvrjuévoc, davtiteivovtoc)—to these 
he does not assign gender or any particular systéma, tropos, or harmonia (2.14 
81.7—82.3).%% 

We may notice at this point with astonishment that Aristides completely 
leaves out any discussion of ethos with regards to genus, which had almost 
replaced the consideration of ethos in Jarmoniai during the time after Aristoxenus. 
There is only one little paragraph (appended to book two and possibly not even 
by Aristides himself but an interpolation by a reader who noticed the omission), 9? 
which declares the diatonic genus austere and manly, the chromatic very sweet and 





668. 2.14 81.7-13; about sound production, Barker quotes ad loc. a number of Peripatetic 
sources; “¿KBonrucóç” appears only in the supplement of LSJ 1996. The level of tetrachords 
can vary, while the £onoi (or £ropoi) differ only as much as their adjacent key signatures do. 
Aristides here only mentions Dorian by name; for the other assignments see GMW 2.484 
nn. 151-152. 

Scháfke in Aristides Quintilianus 1937, 284 n. 2 expounds nicely on the related fact that 
men and women used to magadize in octave parallels: "Sofern die natürlichen Stimmlagen der 
Manner und Frauen in der vollkommenen Oktave miteinander harmonieren, liegt in der Urtat- 
sache der Oktavharmonie zugleich der Gegensatz. der Geschlechter wie thre mystische Einheit, 
Vollkommenheit’ beschlossen./As far as the natural voice levels of men and women harmonize 
with each other in the pure octave, both the contrariaty of the genders and their mystical 
unity, ‘perfection,’ rests the original fact of octave harmony.” 

669. For the significance of this distinction, also in other authors, cf. GMW 2.413-414 nn 
93-95. 

670. At 92.19-30; cf. GMW 2.494; Schäfke and Mathiesen do not even bother translating this. 
Iam including the ideas here because I am less concerned with what is authentic in Aris- 
tides but what ideas were out there at the time. The ethical descriptions are similar to Anon. 
Bell. 2.26. A technical description of the genera was given in book one at the beginning 
of ch. 9; Aristides mentions genus also later in book three for some of his cosmological 


analogies: 3.11 110.14-111.27. 
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mournful (and thus implicitly feminine), and the enharmonic, apparently medial, 
both stimulant and soothing.‘ 

In the discussion of rhythms, Aristides unfolds a wide spectrum of éthé rep- 
resented by the different types (which can be observed even in the way people 
walk)—being the only surviving author offering such treatment. Rhythms are 
mostly distinguished between the quiet, well-ordered, and healthy types and, on 
the other side, the agitated, disordered, disturbing ones. Some composed rhythms, 
because of their unevenness, enact a multiplicity of body movements and thus 


lead the mind astray into not little confusion;?? 


similarly, modulations between 
rhythms "pull the soul violently in opposite directions, forcing it to accompany 
every turn and to make itself alike to variation." Finally, also the tempo (àywyń) 
of rhythm shows ethos as divided into swift, which is hot and active (Oeppidc, 
ópaotrjpioc), and slow, which is diffusing, slack, and soothing (&vapefAnpévoc, 
&vetpévoc, ñouxaoTukóç); abbreviated rhythms are vehement, condensed, and 
stimulating to action (opoópóc, ovveotpapipevos, eic Tag npá£ei; TapaKANtiKds), 
while expanded rhythms are supine and flabby (émtioc, tAadapdc), and the inter- 
mediate ones are moderate (obppetpoc). Mixtures are possible also in the other 
categories. The only concrete applications that are offered refer to war-dances (for 
short rhythms) and sacred hymns (at 2.15 82.19—22). Aristides does not attempt 
to group these ethical types clearly by gender, even though the characteristics used 
often suggest one of the two according to his categorization elsewhere (e.g. at the 
tempo-indications) (2.15 82.4-84.10). It is striking, however, that the qualifica- 
tions are more easily identifiable according to “good” and “bad” than the other 
parameters. The lack of gender assignment covers up some inconsistencies, e.g. 
when Aristides talks about an even and stable, “manly,” way of walking as opposed 





671. Winnington-Ingram 1963, 92-93 (in n. ad /oc.), thinks that the last word ("ijmov") is Plane 
corruptum" und suggests instead “Ouxdv.” His judgment probably stems from the seeming 
semantic contradiction to “dieyeptixoc.” However, if the ethos of the enharmonic genus is 
in fact medial, as the context and the characterizations by other authors suggest, it might 
indeed have either effect, depending on which one is activated by the other musical param- 
eters. Barker apparently understands it this way as he does not support the emendation but 
translates the phrase with "stimulating and temperate." 

672. 2.15 83.15-17: “iÓ Kai tag Tob odparoc kivrjoets nokda énipépovrec ook éc óMynv 
Tapaxty tiv ói&voiav e&&yovorv." The connection between musical influence on body and 
soul is indicated at 2.3 55.3—6; see Barker's note on that latter passage. 

673. 2.15 83.18-21: “oi 6 petaBddArovtes eic Éérepa Diaícc &vO£Akovot Ti Wuoxñv, &káotn 
Sta~opa rapéneoOa: ve kai ópotot00a: tÅ tou KatavayKaCovtec.” We see that, like in 
Plato, variety is thought to lead to an unstable and confused condition. 
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to hot and unstable like the pyrrhic war dance, then these opposites turn out to be 
both on the male side. 

Regarding delivery (onóxpioic), he just briefly states that the body movements 
should express by imitation (&rojupéopat) those musical features that are august 
(cepvóc), corresponding to men, and help to behave like a man ("eig tò àvópitecOou 
ovvaipopévac”), and should be watched and imitated by everyone (“kai óporéov 
toic não Kai piuntéov”). Regarding the e72e, similar to Aristotle, he allows them, 
with some restraint, for ordinary people (oi &yeAaiot), but persons of noble and 
serious character should stay away from them completely (2.16 84.11-19). 

As the last of the musical elements, Aristides addresses the instruments and 
administers clear gender assignments along with ethos to the most common ones 
(e.g. salpinx and lyre as male because of low pitch, vigor, and roughness; Phrygian 
aulos and sambukë571 as female because of high pitch, mournful, and sordid qual- 
ities), allowing again intermediate instruments such as the cithara and assuming 
that the reader will easily determine by himself the nature of other instruments. 
At any rate, people cherish and honor those instruments that compare with their 
natural ethos (@poiwpat) (1.16 84.20-85.20). Aristides concludes this section with 
the advice that the "therapist" should combine all these musical parameters in a 
suitable way; normally, all ought to be of the same ethos, unless the effect would be 
too extreme for the person to be treated, in which case a mixture may be made— 
never, though, with an opposite (e.g. male systéma and female rhythm, which 
would be unsuitable—&rpenr|c), but with an intermediate (1.16 85.21—86.7). 

At this point (ch. 17), Aristides sets out to explore further the reasons for the 
specific captivating effect of musical instruments. He dedicates a whole paragraph 
to a captatio benevolentiae, as if he himself were not so sure about the certainty 
of what he is going to say, making clear that he reports from other (undisclosed) 
sources.” Unchallengable certainty belongs to the empirical fact that “the soul is 
naturally moved by instruments of music,” as everyone's experience can testify. His 
explanation, for our ears rather odd fantasy, but quite compatible with the ancients’ 
(meta-)physical conception of world and nature, starts with the soul's "fall" from 





674. See GMW 2.488 n. 180 with references to Ath. (e.g.: high-pitched in 633f) and explain- 
ing: “It has usually been identified as a triangular harp” or, according to others, "an instru- 
ment of the lute family." 

675. Barker, in his notes to chs. 17-19, provides some references to Plato (esp. Phdr. 246a ff), 
but many details of the account remain without parallel, even though they are close to 
Pythagorean, neo-Platonic, and Stoic thought. Earlier on, Aristides had “warned” that 
he was to disclose, for completeness sake, "esoteric" knowledge that previous authors had 
refrained from putting into writing, see e.g. 2.7 65.15-17. I am condensing his account to 
the minimum necessary to understand his main point. 
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the heavenly sphere towards the earth, picking up on the journey celestial ele- 
ments of radiant aether, circles and lines, and vaporous air, from all of which on 
earth a part coagulates to the constitutive structure of the body with its breath, 
membranes, sinews, and veins through which the soul pulsates, holding every- 
thing together. Given that these "ingredients," as much as the soul itself, pos- 
sess certain harmonic qualities (still to be explored in book three), they respond 
through "sympathetic resonance (or vibration)," which indeed exists as a natural 
phenomenon, to musical sound with analogous qualities, e.g. the sinews respond 
to harmoniously plucked chords of the cithara, and the "breath" parts in body and 
soul respond to wind instruments. Now, since the aetheric elements (sinews, and 
the “dry and simple" part of the soul) are better (BeAtiwv) than the moist ones, 
which come from the lunar sphere and are changeable (ebpevápoAoc) and “too 
womanizing/enervating" (Mav OnAvvovta), it follows that string instruments are 
preferred over wind instruments (2.17 86.8—2.18 90.18). 

It is impressive how Aristides is capable of contriving, within the world-view 
of his time, a consistent vision that combines physico-cosmological "realities" 
with anthropological-psychological and medical observations that bestow unify- 
ing substance on the century-old intuitions about musical ethos. He crowns his 
discourse by returning to the known ancient stories such as about musical rivalry 
between Marsyas, Apollo, and Athena,* revealing, as it were, their most pro- 
found significance. Thus he arrives at a hierarchical sorting of good and bad music 
that interlaces the results of his analysis with traditional mythological personal- 
ities. To begin with the worst, the Homeric Sirens stand for melody that is bad, 
harmful, and to be avoided.” Then, descending from the highest to the lowest, 
Apollo, as a man with the cithara, represents the music for the education of the 
best and the Muse Polhymnia, as a woman, the cithara music for pleasure of the 
crowd; Hermes is associated with the pedagogical type of lyre proper to men, and 
Erato with the relaxing type appealing to the appetitive (female) part of the soul. 
Euterpe is responsible for au/os music corresponding to the “crowd” of men and 
the pleasurable part of the soul, promoting both pleasure and goodness, while 





676. For a full collection of references to authors telling these stories, see GMW 2.492 n. 202. 

677. 2.19 90.27—30: “tiv u&v yàp BAafepáv xai evktr|v pehwdiav we &c kakíav kai 6.aqpOopáàv 
onayouévrv Onpiwdect trjv uopqr|v kai Ovntaic yovatki taic Zeipijot repi£Onkav/the kind 
of melody that is damaging and to be avaoided, because it leads on to vice and ruin, they 
ascribed to the Sirens, mortal women in the shape of beasts." Odysseus does the only right 
thing: flee. For Aristides, the Sirens' appearance as women in the shape of beasts is certainly 
not accidental. 
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another type (not further specified), which can bring benefit to those suffering 
from the toils of work but needs a lot of knowledge and moderation (&niotrjun, 
ow@poobvn), is attached to Athena being a warlike woman—and ultimately this 
form is not recommended for those seeking wisdom, as displayed by the stories of 
Athena throwing away the aulos and the punishment of Marsyas for esteeming it 
too high. Pythagoras supposedly considered the au/os as defiling the ears and had 
them washed after hearing it, for it deals with the inferior part of the soul while 
the lyre corresponds to the rational part. And so, since the whole universe follows 
(as still to be shown) the same order as the soul, the ^wise men," by means of only 
the pure cithara and lyre, reach out and cling to the beauties of the aetherial world 
in its simplicity and mutual concord, likening themselves to it through virtue (2.18 
90.18-2.19 92.18). 


Cosmic Order Through Music 


With this, the ethical part of Aristides treatment of music is technically brought 
to a conclusion. Nevertheless, he adds another whole book to undergird the previ- 
ous with mathematical and physical principles? und thus undertakes to develop 
once more, according to the Pythagorean (and to lesser degree the Aristoxenian) 
tradition, the ratio theory of musical intervals, concords, and proportions. This 
leads him to engage in number speculation (from ch. 6 onward).5?' In ch. 8 he 





678. Maybe this refers to the male part of the soul with its aggressive, warlike tendency that 
needs to be tamed. 

679.2.19 92.16-18: "rijg è tov exeiOt Kak@v Óu]vekoóg te àr) órnroç Kai npóc GAANAA 
cuuQovíag Sia tfjg Kata tijv ápetiv Spowoews ávrexóuevou" These considerations 
roughly correspond to what we have seen early about Pythagorean music therapy. Schifke 
1937, 306 n. 2, believes that the lyre is more prone to support reason, due to the fact that it 
allows singing and playing at the same time. 

680. He mentions at 3.1 94.5-11 the unreliability of the body and of sense perception (attrib- 
uting this view in a questionable way to the Pythagoreans, cf. GMW 2.495 n. 3, and at 
3.1 96.26-28 to Plato, cf. Barker n. 12 ad loc). At 3.2 97.5—7, he again cites Pythagoras 
praising the greater perfection of intellectual (mathematical) “music” over the one that can 
be heard (“tiv akpórnro tiv èv uovotkf| vonr@ç uàAXov Sv ápiBuóv ñ qio0nr@ëcç SV àkoñc 
avadnntéov.” In ch. 7, he contrasts the imprecisions and defects of this world with the 
purity and perfection in the higher regions and thus explains the inaccuracies in setting up 
music systems practically in agreement with the mathematically conceived numbers and 
ratios; numbers and proportions are of similar importance in other disciplines, conferring 
beauty to paintings and accuracy to medicine (ch. 8). 

681. Some examples: “1” is the first principle (àpyrj) and concord (ovpwvia) of the universe, 
holding all things together through áppovía; “9” is assigned to music for being composed 
by the numbers displaying the three concordant ratios (2+3+4=9), further because the 
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shows how concordant ratios (“obppwva”) are relevant in multiple areas of life, 
bringing about unanimity (ópóvoia), fortune (tvxn), understanding (gpdvnotc), 
settled condition (karáctaoic), and friendship (uo), even transferring unhar- 
moniousness into harmony. The spirited part of the soul is a mean between the 
appetitive and the rational, thus harmonizing both,” similar to different areas of 
politics where the mean is always the integrating factor for bearing a similarity to 
both extremes ("ópoiótnta npóc toos &xpovc")—how the world could be orga- 
nized in such a way and music not, thus Aristides rhetorically asks upon conclud- 
ing this section on the arithmetic foundations of music (at 3.8 107.12). 

As none of the beautiful things can be established apart from being in 
cupoQovía with the universe, so music draws its existence and power from the 
likeness (ópotótnc) to it, and it does so in a very particular way beyond the other 
arts, because in its composition out of opposites it bears the very image (eikwv) of 
the universal harmony (3.9 107.13-108.5).9? Aristides goes into much detail to 
demonstrate all sorts of analogies between musical and cosmic or natural princi- 
ples which cannot and need not all be reproduced here; I shall highlight the ones 
most relevant to us, without going into the particular reasoning behind each of 
them.°** 

Music as an art limits the possible infinity of note pitches, just as the demi- 
urge gives boundary and balanced measure (ovppetpia), and thus their beauty, to 





harmonia and rotation of the universe render 9, and because the seven planets and two not 
moving spheres make up 9. “12” is the “jwovoikwtatog” of all numbers because of all the 
different ratios it contains. Some of these number speculations are found in a similar way 
in Theon of Smyrna, as Barker attests in his notes to this chapter. Augustine takes the same 
path in his De musica. 

682. 3.8 106.80-82: "ei 6é ye kai Tac £v yvy ugoórnrac Ogcpeiv eBéhotc, súphoeiç )oytouo0 kai 
emiBvptiag uéorv tr|v KATA TO Ovpukóv ápgoiv dvadoyiav.” 

683. Notice that he speaks here about human music, not music as such. At this point, Aris- 
tides adds another invocation of the divinity, which, as at the beginning (see n. 637), I 
believe to be directed to the demiurge (“kat àpxàç napadnntéov Tov náorng LEV OWLATLKAS 
ovotdoews, rt&ong 62 yuoxikijc Apuoviac ériorátrv/we must call upon [the same god] that 
we invoked at the outset, the lord of the constitution of every body and the harmonia of 
every soul") rather than to Apollo (so Barker in n. 78 and Mathiesen n. 140 a4 /oc.), for, 
with all respect, Apollo cannot be credited with the creation of all bodies; the god invoked 
should possess patronage over the subject that is treated, in this case: the universe. The 
clear invocation of Apollo (“uovoayétng 0£óc") at the end (at 3.27 134.6—7) is evident as 
the author thanks him for completing his task, which certainly corresponds to this divinity. 
'Thus the invocations throughout the work take up the symmetric pattern of AD: DA (A - 
Apollo, D - demiurge). 

684. For a more complete summary, Mathiesen 1983, 42-57, is helpful. 
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bodies, souls, and climates (3.10 110.1—9). The concordant intervals of octave, 
fifth, and fourth correspond to the triadic nature of the beings in the universe: 
ever-living divine (complete—octave), lifeless bodies (fourth), and intermediate 
(mortal animals—fifth); similarly, the three genera correspond to the dimensions 
ofline (enharmonic), depth (diatonic), and plane (chromatic), and for each of these 
assignments Aristides gives reasons and further subdivisions (3.11 110.10-111.27). 
He shows how all numbers related to music have particular importance in the uni- 
verse (3.12 111.28-112.27).°* The total number of tones in all possible genera is 
28, the number of a moon phase, with each 14 rising (waxing) and falling (waning) 
(3.13 112.28-113.14). Each of the tetrachords®® (as assembled in ascending order 
within the whole system) corresponds to a sense organ and element, from lowest to 
highest: touch/earth, taste/water, smell/air, hearing/fire, sight/aether (3.14 113.15- 
114.28), or also to a virtue, again from lowest to highest: moderation (swppoovvn) 
as abstention from illegitimate enjoyment, moderation as right measure in legiti- 
mate enjoyment, justice (Stkatoovvn), manliness/courage (&vópía) against vice and 
the attachment to the body, understanding (ppdvnotc). Moderation and justice 
correspond to the appetitive part of the soul, manliness/courage to the spirited, 
and understanding to the rational part, each corresponding to one of the three 
fifths of the full systéma, while the two octaves resemble the division of the soul 
into two general parts (3.16 115.17-116.12). The sys¢éma contains also the path of 
the soul from childhood onward to either vice or virtue (3.17 116.13-117.17).59? 
Harmonic and rhythmic ratios find equivalencies in pregnancy cycles and body 
proportions; bodies are beautiful when they are proportional to concordant inter- 
vals, that is, not ignobly effeminate (&á60&oc 0nAotnc) but when displaying the soul's 
fitness (€mttndetotns) for manly goodness (&vdpayaGia) from which stem virtue 
and friendship—Aristides here cites Plato’s statement (from Resp. 403c) that the 
objective of music is the love for what is good/beautiful (“ta tod Kahod épwttka”) 
(3.18 117.18-118.28). The four elements, and through them the seasons, are 
assigned to specific figures and numbers, and thus they relate according to the 
proportions of concordant intervals (3.19 118.29-119.20). These intervals also 
correspond to the universe: fourth to matter, fifth to aether, and the octave to 
the melodious movement of the planets, the harmony of the spheres, which he 





685. He says, they are sacred and effective (at 112.1415: “Tov 6& ù kata povotkr|v apiWydv 
dnavtec iepoi te kal veAeotovpyot"). 

686. The Greek scale system is based on tetrachords (four distinct tones, the extremes spanning 
the interval of a fourth). 

687. Barker 2005, 165-168, discusses chs. 14-17 with more detail. 

688. Barker (GMW 2.518 nn. 148-155) finds similar calculations in a multiplicity of other 


sources; one could add what we have seen in Censorinus. 
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then begins to explain in his own way (3.20 119.21-120.29). Letters, notes, 
and gods are dispensed to the planets and zodiac regions along with their male, 
female, or mixed characteristics, and to each of these also the appropriate (npénwv) 
musical modes (cvotrjpaxa, tpdzo1),°° rhythms, and instruments (3.21 120.30- 
3.22 123.4). 

The last four lines in ch. 22 require comment, which will at the same time 
help to clarify an important point about all these analogies. Aristides states that 
rhythms and instruments will be chosen in a balanced way, fine-tuning excess or 
defect in activity. Barker comments here that "this sentence is not descriptive of 
planetary music. It returns to the recommendations for musical education and 
therapy set out in Book II.”*! This leads to the question of what Aristides is actu- 
ally doing in these chapters. Even though the idea of the audibility of the spheric 
harmony (even if rarely actually realized) might suggest that Aristides is com- 
posing (or rather, deciphering) a sort of "cosmic symphony" with the different 
musical parameters at work, this can obviously not be the case, because planetary 
movements do not show any "rhythms," nor would it make sense to assume that 
they emit the sounds of the lyre or the au/os. We need to keep in mind that Aris- 
tides had set out to show the superior origin, and through it the great value and 
dignity, of our earthly music, both in terms of musical practice (with its various 


692 


functions) and theory.?? These assignments, then, are rather meant to signify a 


matrix of principles (mostly ratios) that are at work in the cosmos, human nature, 





689. Part of his explanation is based on Aristotalian doctrine, but some is original. He states that 
we cannot hear this harmony because of the great distance and the soul's union to the body, 
but the "higher powers" may permit it to become at least in part perceptible for those who 
are particularly virtuous (at 3.20 120.13-14: "xoi 52 BeXríoot t&v uñ PatAws £v àvOpónoic 
BeBwwkdtwv”) and understanding (émotrpwv). Notice that a virtuous life is the condition 
for being allowed to hear it, not per se for being able to hear it. 

690. Barker clarifies (GMW 2.523 n. 182) that these are now “corresponding to harmoniai in 
the old sense,” not just key transpositions. Helpful diagrams for the various distributions 
can be consulted in Mathiesen 1983, 43-54, or id. 1999, 563—578. 

691. GMW 2.524 n. 187. The relevant passage reads (123.19-22): “önov uëv mÀeíovoc 
évepyetac xpeía, óU ópotótrroc Ti &kpórnrTo MPooKahovpeEvoL, ónov dé Deepens, dia TÄS 
TOV &vopoíov uí&eoc Tac oreppoAàc dvaxepavvbvtec/Where greater activity is needed, 
we shall summon up an extreme by means of similarity, and where more muted activity is 
needed we shall dilute excesses with an admixture of things that are dissimilar.” Notice that 
in the Greek edition, these lines do not even form a fresh sentence but continue the current 
one directly after a comma. 

692. Cf. Mathiesen 1983, 42; 45: "With these associations, Aristides Quintilianus is able to 
show (...) how music presents a paradigm for 'every age and the whole of life" (the refer- 

ence is to 1.1). For the following, see also id., 54. 
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and equally in music. The ultimate goal for human nature is to recuperate the per- 
fect order and harmony, which it had lost due to the soul’s union to the body and 
the imperfect conditions on earth. The mediums to recover this order are music 
education and therapy, because music possesses in itself the ingredients to match 
the cosmic order. But since human music suffers the same limitations as humans 
themselves, musical science helps us to adjust music and its use to the ideal celes- 
tial harmony; the use of such music, then, will also restore the original order within 
the human body and soul. If this interpretation is correct, then the lines at the 
end of ch. 22 do not form a (quite abrupt and unexpected) break of topic. All of 
the distributions of analogy were ruled by “likeness” (6po16t1¢) (e.g. male letter > 
male tone > male planet > male divinity > male /rofos, etc.); having accomplished 
the discussion of musical parameters, Aristides is now simply reminding us that, 
as Barker correctly points out, in education and therapy all of these will need to 
be adjusted according to the particular requirements and circumstances. Music, 
which is composed according to the interplay of male and female elements as also 
observable in the physical and cosmic qualities and processes of elements, senses, 
seasons, weather, growth in shape and virtue, planets, and even divinities, will seek 
the balance reflected in them and use tones, modes, instruments, and rhythms in a 
formula of purity or mixture that is "appropriate" to the desired function.‘ 

For the remaining chapters, Aristides first turns to the musical dimension of 
the World Soul, based on Plato's Timaeus and the related writings by Plutarch and 





693. A similar point should be made about the analogies of elements, senses, and virtues to 
tetrachords, which, as Barker 2005, 168-171, demonstrates, cannot constitute the attempt 
“to create a consistent ‘musical map’ of the soul,” where, as he has noticed earlier (163), 
the absence of mathematical ratios (which, for the rest, play such an important role in 
Aristides’ system) is quite conspicuous. One could point out in addition that the ethical 
value of “high” and “low” would be described in a contradictory way, as e.g. in 3.14 for the 
elements the least noble ones (earth and water) belongs to the lowest (and therefore male) 
tetrachords, while in 2.14, lower pitch systems received positive and the higher rather neg- 
ative ethos assignments (cf. especially 82.1—3). Aristides, then, does not intend to say that 
particular musical pieces, by applying particular tetrachords, would conjure up certain vir- 
tues or activate particular senses. Here the relationship between the musical elements and 
those of the soul, virtues, etc. is only “real” regarding the principle of a proper hierarchical 
order, which is governing both spheres. Therefore, the examples of how this order is present 
in both do not need to be mutually compatible as long as general order is achieved. It is 
also clear that virtues and vices in their relationship are not mathematically quantifiable. 
While the musical elements analyzed in book two indeed aim at a direct ethical effect on 
the soul for the sake of education and therapy, book three exemplifies for a good part the 
fundamental principles of consonance and dissonance and illustrates the scalar nature of 
opposites in all different realms of the world. 
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Proclus, applying the previous number speculations to the zodiac, which contains 
rhythmic and harmonic ratios (3.23 123.23-125.20). Then he deduces from these 
numbers an astrological influence on the soul’s power and essence, insofar as the 
basic numbers correspond to the four basic virtues as the soul’s “greatest goods” 
(“ta péytota t@v åyaððv”) and to the body's good fortune (edmotpia), in the 


following way: 


Table 3-2. Benefits for soul and body in AQ 3.24 127.1-12. 























Number | Soul Body Explanation 

1 understanding / yv@otc is povaðık/årAñ (simple) 
(epóvnotc) 

2 manliness/courage |strength (ioxóc) | ópuñ/ueráBooiç (impulse/shifting) 
(avdpia) from one part to the other 

3 moderation beauty (kX&AAoc) | ovppetpia of parts/colors 
(owgppoobvn) 

4 justice (Otkatoovn) | health (byieta) | 6udvota (concord) between parts 

7 ? ? ? 














Mathematic-geometrical-musical proportions conclude the analysis of the bal- 
anced relationship between body and soul and illustrate the gender-based polarity 
between them (1.24 125.21-128.27). With this, all things are in place to return to 
the topic of musical therapy, now within its full scope of meaning. 

Given the divine nature of music, melodic composition takes its natural origin 
in the soul through "evOovotaopóc" ^^ as a way to overcome the ignorance, for- 
getfulness (ayvwoia, Ann), disorder, vehement emotion, and madness (tapayn, 
Mtoinots, pavia), which it suffers since its union with the body. This negative state 
is sedated (kataoté\hw) or cleared (éxxa8aipw) through mimetic melody and 
dance either performed directly (for people with a savage nature) or rather through 
listening and hearing (for people with a more educated and ordered nature); thus 
the Bacchic rites have their cathartic function here.‘ Just as Apollo, the sun god, 





694. I am providing this table as there is no diagram in Mathiesen and it is a good example for 
the type of classifications that Aristides sets up. The Greek text is corrupt upon introduc- 
ing the number 7 when he notes that an equivalent for “prudence” for the body is lacking. 
Probably more was said on other numbers in the missing section since the preserved text 
resumes discussing a double ¢e¢rak¢ys with odd and even numbers. 

695. Little does it seem to matter here what Aristides said earlier, that this occurs usually just in 
“old men" (2.4 58.1—5). 

696. This idea certainly recalls Aristotle's concept of musical catharsis, with all the difficulty of 
properly understanding it (see nn. 381 and 382). If we take what Aristides remarked earlier 
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orders matter with his plectrum, so the melody made up of solmisazed notes (based 
on the vowels with the prefixed “t” and their respective ethos) is order (kóopoc) 
for the soul. Rhythm, Aristides briefly adds, is composed out of arsis (destruc- 
tive) and thesis (constructive). He draws no further conclusions from this (3.25 
128.128.28-130.24). The work ends with a reflection on fate, which can, in things 
not essential for the course of the universe, undergo modification just as a melody 
may continue the way it started or modulate differently (3.26 130.25-132.30), and 
lastly with the affirmation that music (here understood as the compound of science 
as laid out in his own work) is the initiation (twotaywyia) and gentle preparation 
(nporéAetoc ebpevr|c) for philosophy,°”” which, as Plato had taught, is the ultimate 
path for the soul away from the body and the changing world in the sublunar 
realm (3.27 133.1-134.11). 


Evaluation 


Mathiesen states that for many neo-Pythagorean (and neo-Platonic) authors 
music is prominently seen “as a physical manifestation of cosmic harmony,” which 
requires them "to understand and judge music in terms that suit its paradigmatic 
role." 9* Aristides has probably advanced the furthest in this direction. For the 
modern reader, much of what Aristides writes in the second half of his work is 
hard to swallow. The accuracy or consistency of all these analogies—often pro- 
vided by previous authors in various, mutually exclusive forms—is in many ways 
questionable, and we might be tempted to simply dismiss them. Among several 
present-day scholars his elaborations evoke more pity than admiration.? We 





about the proper dosis of elements for musical therapy, this catharsis is hardly imagined to 
be "madness" itself, but the homoeopathic strategy is indicated by the mimetic nature of the 
procedure (see n. 566). 

697. This is a somewhat sursprising turn, not prepared for in the introduction, even though fully 
in line with Aristides’ mentor Plato. 

698. Mathiesen 1990, 42, with reference to authors such as Archytas, Theophrastus, Thrasyl- 
lus, Eratosthenes, and Dionysius who feature in Porphyry’s commentary on Ptolemy’s 
Harmonics. 

699. E.g. Hagel Forthcoming, 14, calls the system simply "poor" (cf. nn. 386 and 387); Anderson 
1966, 155, talks about the ^wearying amount" of cosmic speculation in his work, something 
that Aristotle and Philodemus “condemned.” The point about Aristotle probably rests on 
his rejection of the Pythagorean concept of the harmony of the spheres (see above n. 109). 
One cannot deny, however, that also Aristotle, in many of his physical writings, was relying 
on ancient theories about the cosmos and elements that do not hold any longer in modern 
science. Even hard-core scientists such as Ptolemy and later Kepler and Newton had no 
scruples against entertaining such "speculations." 
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might find the analogies forced, and from the point of view of modern scientific 
knowledge and method in many cases they simply cannot be upheld. On the other 
hand, the ancient philosophers were no less than our physicists in search of an 
integrated explanation of the universe and were eager to draw connections of all 
kinds. In order to appreciate Aristides correctly, we need to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of his system within the mindset and scientific tenets of his own time and 
the explicatory force of musical ethos within such a framework. Afterwards, in a 
separate step, we shall consider whether some of his reflections may be of lasting 
value. 

What then can we draw from this long exposé for the value of music? Unfor- 
tunately, Aristides does not provide a final synthesis in which he would pull all 
strings together. I propose consolidating the points relevant for us as follows: 


1. Order and beauty in the universe rest on the harmony (concordant musical 
ratios) between elements which are by themselves ethically determined." 
Therefore, music, in its “divine” form of a harmonized ethical polarity, 
penetrates all realities. Earthly music, then, derives its ethos not through 
mimetic adoption from exterior ethos-reflecting movements but possesses 
it a priori as its intrinsic structure. Musical mimésis is simply the adjustment 
of particular parameters to fit a given "notion" (évvoia, ethical content). 

2. Musical ethos can be gaged by means of a duality of characteristics, and 
mixed combinations thereof, as reflected in nature and human nature 
(male-female). 

3. All parameters in music are ethically relevant: content, diction (if there is 
text), tone, intervals, syséma/ barmonia/ tonos, genus, style, melody, rhythm, 
modulation, instruments, and delivery; only the “complete melody” achieves 
the full psychological effect. Reversely, (human) music is expected to reflect 
the ethical “notion” precisely in all these parameters through mimésis. 

4. Music is the best means to bestow order and harmony onto the irrational 
part of the soul. Its effect is subconscious and automatic. Its main goal is to 
achieve virtue, either in pedagogy (establishing it) or therapy (restoring it). 

5. All musical elements should be adjusted to each other in a balanced way so 
as to reach the ethos required by context and purpose (worship, work, war, 
education, entertainment, etc.). The “ethical pyramid” is fully in place. 





700. We need to keep in mind that “ethically,” according to our earlier terminological clarifica- 
P y 8 g 
tion, does not (yet) mean “good” or “bad,” but bearing certain characteristics. 


10. 
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Both homoeopathic and allopathic therapy find applications (even though 
not too clearly specified and explained). Discordant relationships (ratios) 
are rendered harmonious through a mean that is concordant with both 
extremes. 

People reveal their character by the ethos of the music they prefer, for the 
soul may express its state through specific musical ethos. 

The noblest (and for education only) way of using music is to listen to (not 
perform) “manly” style; performing music, also of other styles, is acceptable 
for people not seeking excellence (the “common people" and when pleasure 
is sought, relief from toil, etc.). Hence, whether music is good depends on 
the propriety of ethos with regard to the audience in achieving a particular 
objective. 

Good music, being in agreement with the cosmic and natural order, serves 
to bring enjoyment, harmony, and order into human realities, bestows sta- 
bility to the State, and, in the best case, disposes to virtue, humanity, and 
philosophy. 

Bad music (e.g. too much variety) perverts the soul to confusion, disorder, 
and vice, but already the lack of music creates imbalance in the soul. Bad 
music, especially through habituation, brings about the corruption of indi- 
vidual and communal life. 


Metaphysics of Ethos. We are here at the high point of a development that began 
with the Pythagoreans, according to which all areas of life have been submitted to 
the interpretative key of harmonic analysis, the balanced order between opposite 
forces."? Aware of the audacity of doing so, I venture to call the first thesis above 
a "Copernican Revolution" in ancient music theory. Neither Aristides himself 


claims such a thing nor has there been any acknowledgment for it elsewhere. But 


I believe that Aristides Quintilianus is the only known ancient music philosopher 


who leads the century-old arithmetic, psychological, and cosmological theories 


to its ultimate consequence which rests mainly on two pillars: one is the duality 





701. The most probable meaning is this: allopathic treatment strengthens the passions of the 


702. 


soul that are overpowered by the excessive dominion of others, whereas homoepathic ele- 


ments are indicated in cases when the first method would have driven the soul too much to 


the other extreme; cf. Barker 2005, 140-141. 


Or, as Boccadoro 2002, 13, puts it: "Convertito il confronto fra qualità antagoniste in una 


relazione fra numeri interi, l'analisi armonica estenderà le proprie competenze all'intera compag- 


ine dei fenomeni sottoposti a mescolanza./ Having turned the confrontation between opposing 


qualities into a relationship between whole numbers, the harmonic analysis will extend its 


own competences to the whole structure of phenomena that are subject to mixture." 
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of male-female, which, according to Aristides, pervades all realities; the other is 
the already known principle of harmony. If the universe has been created out of 
elements that received in the very creative act an intrinsic quality charged with 
ethos, i.e. characteristics that establish a polarity or duality between the building 
blocks of all creation, and if these elements and their derivatives relate to each 
other in musically describable ratios that again in themselves possess ethos, then 
the dilemma of explaining the possibility of ethos in music is turned upside down, 
because the presence of harmonic principles in everything becomes the answer to 
the question why there is ethos in the world at all.” Universal gender assignments 
are the condition on which the construction of an equally universal harmonic prin- 
ciple can be built. For this to be effective, Aristides transcends the level of imagery, 
analogy, and metaphor,” which seemed still to be prevalent in Ptolemy, and dares 
to take for real and explain down to the smallest units of physical and spiritual 
nature the idea that musical ethos rules everything. Only if the elements out of 
which the universe is made rea//y carry "male" or "female" characteristics, can they 
relate harmonically; and since they are the same ones that are composing body 
and soul, they are able to interact, resonate, between the different "harmonics" of 
reality (cosmic, earthly, body, soul), one influencing the other. The power of music 
on the human soul is then, as it were, astrology transposed an octave lower. This 
explains also why astrological considerations are naturally included into Aristides’ 
vision. 





703. Mathiesen 1999, 544, gets close to the point when he states about Aristides’ theory: 
"Mimesis in music is not simple imitation of things but rather is an imitation of life itself, 
capable of raising the soul once again to the harmonia of the universe. This is why it is the 
most powerful art." However, he does not see that, in a way, the other elements in the world 
are imitating music and not the other way around; he also does not draw the connection 
with the concept of ethos. Contrast Barker in GMW 2.396: "The thesis is not that the 
organisation of the universe is based on music. It is the converse, that music's patterns of 
construction are drawn from those of the cosmos, and this fact is the basis of music's power" 
with AQ 1.1 2.18-20: “the task of music is (...) to bring together and harmoniously com- 
bine all that belongs to nature" (Épyov eivat povotkijc (...) ráv0' doa pvow Éyet ovvayet Te 
kai ovvappottetv”), a Pythagorean tenet which Aristides brings as a confirmation for what 
he just said before, that the art of music reveals the ratios of the soul of the universe: “epi 
woyis (...) TÄS Tod Mavtds Aóyovc £yovoa napaoxéoða” (15-17; cf. also 2.19 92.3-5). 

704. In this aspect, Zanocelli 1977, 82-85 misses the point when she, in her just endeavor 
to show how Aristides goes beyond Plato, characterizes Aristides’ understanding of the 
mimetic character of music “z un nuovo senso analogico-simbolico.” If this were so, we would 
be back at square one asking ourselves: how is it that music can symbolize ethically relevant 
movements and then become itself ethically effective? Aristides, I believe, would respond: 
because music is not a symbol of ethos, but is essentially ethical. 
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A full treatment of this thesis is certainly not possible in the context of an 
author survey. Nevertheless, since, as far as I see, it has not been yet formulated 
in this way, in order to explain it at least incipiently, I see the need to clarify four 
points. First, as already hinted at (p. 336f), there is a difference between "music" as 


75 which is necessarily in harmony and keeps the all pervading 


a cosmic principle, 
ethos-polarity of elements in constant balance,” and the sublunar earthly music, 
which is subdued to the changing contingencies of this realm and lacks the per- 
fection that only harmonic science, by discovering the underlying mathematical 
ratios, can fathom. Human music participates in the cosmic one, but to different 
degrees. The key concept here, with which Aristides begins his work, is “propriety”: 
whatever music contributes to establish on earth and in human beings, especially 
in their soul, that harmony which the cosmos exhibits, will be "proper." Since the 
different parts of the human soul respond to music that is of their kind (whithin 
the whole scale of mixtures that either natural character or the movements of the 
passions may bring forth), properly chosen music is able to provoke in the soul 
(and through instruments also in the body, according to Aristides’ distribution) the 
desired ethical state by making those areas resonate that need to be strengthened. 
"Proper" and “improper” now adopt also a moral quality, for the soul’s confused 
passions are prone to produce bad attitudes (vices), which lead to evil behavior 
and actions. Previous authors already envisioned that music, by somehow resem- 
bling and expressing good behavior (or generally "action/movement"), forms or 
restores order in the soul. New in Aristides is that the very fabric of the soul is not 
only metaphorically analogous but ontologically identical with the ethos-elements 
that compose the universe, and the principle of this correspondence is music." 





705. While “music,” thus understood, appears to be such a thing only in a metaphorical way— 
music (b) according to our definition—, as that definition of music departs from the sonic 
phenomenon human beings are familiar with, for Aristides the celestial music is the prin- 
ceps analogatum for "earthly" or human music (cf. 3.7 105.18—22 vs. 3.9 107 15-20). 

706. Therefore I disagree with Barker 2005, 156, who states that “male” in Aristides has, among 
other characteristics, the general meaning of “good” and “female” the one of “bad.” The 
cosmic duality is reconciled and none of the poles is intrinsically bad. Aristides shows no 
signs of adhering to gnostic metaphysics of two eternal principles of good and an evil. The 
"negativity" commences only once the soul enters the sublunar sphere. With respect to this, 
notice that the duality between “consonance” and “dissonance” (which do have the value of 
positive and negative) corresponds to ratios, of to its elements (of “male” or “female” ethos) 
themselves. See also below the third clarification. 

707. Cf. Mathiesen 1999, 524: “Music provides a paradigm for the order of the soul and the 
universe,” for music is an art that “transcends time and physical nature and offers a key to 
the order of the soul and the universe.” Human music, we must specify, while music per se 
is this order. 
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Human music “incarnates” these principles and thus forms the natural pathway 
between ideal and psychic ethos. Its power lies in the significance of its elemen- 
tary components, and its value, for the good or the bad, lies in the ability to bring 
about (or not) cosmic harmony in human beings. One last use of “music” is that of 
musical (or harmonic) science, a prelude to philosophy as in Plato. Upon reading 
Aristides, one will need to carefully discern which of these three uses of music he 
means by povotkr|: universal (the rational principle of harmony), earthly/human 
(sonic-practical, including the art, sometimes in a wide sense including poetry and 
dance, sometimes in a narrow sense), and scientific.” 

Secondly, by shifting the vantage point from movement and its ratios, preva- 
lent e.g. in pseudo-Aristotle and Ptolemy as the basis to explain the perception of 
order and ethos, to a more ontological conception (characteristics inherent to the 
elements that constitute the world, conceived as the male-female duality), with 
Aristides ethos becomes an intrinsic factor of the nature (cf. the notorious “pvoeu”) 
of all beings, which is the condition for their ability to relate in a harmonious, that 
is, musical way—while that relationship as such is one of proportion and reason.” 
Still, this does not mean, as we have seen, that all connections that Aristides draws, 
are to be taken in an ontological sense. In book two (chs. 12ff), he does literally 
mean a direct ethos-coloring of language and music on the one hand and the parts 
of the soul on the other. In contrast, his comparison of senses, elements, virtues, etc. 
to tetrachords in book three (which are comparable to ones in Ptolemy, cf. above 
at n. 303),7 rather serve to illustrate the common ruling principle of polarity 





708. Martianus Capella summarizes these functions of music (there “Aarmonia”) at 9.922—924, 
for the science then 9.930ff. 

709. Barker 2005, 174-175, compares the scientifically proceeding “harmonic reason” in Ptol- 
emy’s conception with Aristides’ “very vaguely conceived” first principle. One could argue 
that Aristides, even though he does not state it as explicitly as Ptolemy (at 3.3 92.27-93.4), 
took it for granted that the demiurge applied the same mathematical reasoning that he also 
exposes in his treatise. Barker admits that Ptolemy’s analysis of the soul no more satisfies 
his expectation of mathematical precision than Aristides. The reason for this seems to me 
to lie in the fact that “movements of the soul,” virtues, and emotions, ultimately ethos, are 
not mathematically quantifiable (see already above at n. 693). I confess that I do not quite 
comprehend Barker’s suggestion of how else this could be achieved (pp. 189-190). 

710. Barker favors Ptolemy for his clearer scientific method and the more mathematical 
approach to establish the parallelisms between cosmos, music, and the soul. But Ptolemy’s 
analogies still do not seem to me more convincing than those of Aristides. In 2005, 185, 
Barker claims “that there is nothing arbitrary about Ptolemy’s lists of the soul’s powers and 
virtues,” but the grounds for this statement are only similar lists in other authors (with the 
underlying principles remaining obscure) and the statement that their numeric matching 
with notes of the intervals could hardly be a coincidence. I believe, both could be said 
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as expressed in a scalar order, but they are not intended to establish a nexus of 
causality or direct mutual influence between these categories (cf. above n. 693). 

Thirdly, it is important to distinguish different levels of mimésis. At 
2.4 56.27—57.6, Aristides describes music quoad nos as mimetically similar to pre- 
vious authors, since, at this point, he has not yet introduced the ontological dimen- 
sion of ethos; human music (i.e. when the composer seeks to make his music 
match the content—“td árayyeAAópuevov", 56.20) represents (“upeita”) “real” 
human actions (“tac mpdgetc”), so here the actions precede musical mimésis (as 
explained in book two), and also musical science is derived from the “nature of the 
universe” (3.7 105.18-19). On the cosmic level, however, the opposite is true: it is 
the universal harmony, from which earthly realities are imitated.” The “notes” of 
the universe are elements and planets, performing harmony through ratios. The 
complete order, then, consists in the following: celestial harmony governs the per- 
fect realm of the (supralunar) universe; this, through the World Soul, governs the 
sublunar movements and actions; these are resembled by human music, which, for 
being music, is able to be re-identified (and purified) with the celestial harmony 
by means of the science of music (or harmonics) and, through the art of music, it 
is able also to restore harmony in human souls and affairs. 


Male-Female. Fourthly, it is important to notice a differentiated use of gender 
terms in Aristides, something which he does not make very explicit but which 
we can trace. The assignment of gender to vowels and other realities is old,” 
and so is the traditional, certainly somewhat "chauvinistic"/? tendency to interpret 
male characteristics as more positive than female ones. It calls the attention, how- 
ever, that many of the descriptions of the passions in the spirited part of the soul, 
identified with “male,” are also less than complimentary (e.g. 2.6 62.25-63.24; 2.8 
67.3-68.13, cf. n. 661), and, after all, human beings of either sex possess poth parts. 





about Aristides as well. When Barker states (p. 186) that "the species of concord and of 
virtue correspond because they are alternative manifestations of the same formal property" 
(i.e. “melodiousness,” cf. above n. 302), then I would respond: yes, they correspond well on 
the level of analogy, but does this establish an effective causality of ethos? Only Aristides’ 
ethical metaphysics provides this link. 

711. 3.7 104.4-7 together with what follows from 3.9 onward; also 3.20 119.22: “Eotw obv kav 
TỌ tob navTÒG oWpatt Mapddetypa povoucis £vapyéc": the universe is a clear model of 
music, i.e. it is modeled according to music: it corresponds to male and female notes and 
their mutual relationship (ratio). 

712. Barker 2005, 156 gives evidence of some earlier conceptions of gender classifications; cf. 
above n. 147. 

713. Barker 2005, 155. 
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But especially when Aristides assigns gender to elements and planets, it becomes 
obvious that he cannot be thinking simply of “male” as “good” and “female” as bad 
(Jupiter, for instance, is curiously attributed with female ethos, quite positively 
tinted, at 3.21 121.28-122.7).” As already mentioned, in the cosmic sphere there 
is no imperfection, and both genders possess equal validity and importance in 
establishing harmony. In the human soul, suffering change and limitation, the 
irrational parts of the soul need to be “tuned” so that the best possible ethos is 
achieved—for which again both parts are required and have their positive value; 
they become negative if one of them is excessive. In music therapy, each gender is 
emphasized according to context and need. 


This being said, there seems to be in Aristides an unreconciled conflation of 
conflicting gender qualifications, one prompted by the cosmological-metaphysical 
vision of untainted harmony and its resulting ideal for the human soul, the other 
by traditional stereotypes, reflected, for instance, in the clear preference to the male 
as in the stipulation to follow “male” ethos for the education of the best. But apart 
from these shortcomings, a more fundamental question arises: on what grounds 
are the genders assigned to specific notes as the foundation for the other melodic 
elements? Barker has highlighted a certain arbitrariness, since Aristides derives 
the ézhé from a solmization system.’ Does it make sense to claim hearing a male 
or female tone (especially if it were without singing it to a particular vowel)? An 
answer to this question might be found if we detach ourselves (and Aristides’ 
theory) from the controversial gender association and instead reason in more 
general terms of duality. If we summon the various characteristics under different 
labels (such as “being tense" and “being relaxed"—two terms which Aristides 
actually uses when he introduces the general divison of the irrational part of 
the soul in 2.2 54.23-26)—, we might find confirmed that these principles are 
applicable to many realities in the world. But even to individual tones? This would 
depend on how much one were willing to subscribe to a theory that establishes 
ethos for either specific pitch levels absolutely or, at least, to pitches in relationship 
to each other (intervals). We need to leave this discussion for a later moment, but 
with regard to the value judgments of "good" or “bad,” they would only apply to 
musical parameters in dependence of the pedagogical or therapeutical functions 
which Aristides has described. For intrinsically good or bad music independent 





714. This may be one of the reasons why Aristides does not consistently assign a gender to all 
phenomena (e.g. he omits it completely for rhythm at 3.25 130.16—24). Jupiter is associated 
with Phrygian g0óyyoç in Plin. HN 2.84 (with Saturn sounding in Dorian) and (according 
to a text emendation) in Mart. Cap. 2.196. 

715. Barker 2005, 159. 
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from context, Aristides does not offer any example. While he mentions “bad” and 
harmful melodies, he does not take sides in any dispute about particular musical 
styles such as treated in pseudo-Plutarch or Athenaeus. 

Despite Aristides’ claim of completeness, a few aspects seem to be left out 
in his work. We already mentioned earlier that he passes over the ethical value 
of genus. Furthermore, he takes no stand on the legitimacy of pure instrumental 
music (most of his exposition seems to be based on the archaic combination of 
song, music, and dance).”!° Then, he does not censure any concrete “content” 
(the text to be sung) as Plato did. And we would have expected him to elaborate 
more about the congruency between text and melody (not just between text and 
diction), for he analyzes how vowels and tones correspond, and that only for 
the artificial case of solmization, but not how words or sentences and melody/ 
rhythm would. That last omission, especially, could be taken as an indication 
that his theory is out of touch with the actual musical reality—something hard 
to imagine for someone so passionate about the benefits of music, including the 
practical ones. It seems, then, that he decides to remain on the level of principles 
and leaves to the reader the task of applying them to existing musical pieces and 
performances. 


Conclusion. Overall, Aristides’ analyses are much more nuanced than most of the 
material that we find in earlier authors, probably the result of long centuries of dis- 
cussion and dispute about the original theses as stated by Damon, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. On the other hand, as mentioned, we cannot deny that a detailed analysis 
of his work reveals a lot of problems. This has led scholars like Barker, who hon- 
estly intends to treat Aristides with benevolence, to judge that his analogies hardly 
“rest on firm foundations,” and that, “for all their ingenuity, they are unsystematic, 
impressionistic and vague." Without pretending to be a *honey-tongued advo- 
cate”’"® of Aristides, I believe he still deserves more credit first for his achievement 
of reaching a unique synthesis of the ancient view on musical ethos, and second 
for his fascinating idea of giving musical ethos an ontological foundation that 





716. Zanocelli 1977, 82-84 with n. 130, argues that "'urilizzatione della musica al servizio di un 
testo diventa predominante/the use of music at the service of a text becomes predominant,” 
but she seems to confuse text with "Évvoia," which is the ethical "notion" (or content) which 
leads everything (“tpoxaOnyeitat (...) mavtm@c”, AQ 2.7 65.24—25). Even though Aristides 
does not say this explicitly, we should be able to deduce from the equivalency between the 
ethical value of the elements of diction (Aé&c), letters, and those of music, tones, that mel- 
ody is able to create Évvota as much as text, which, then, should also work without text. 

717. Barker 2005, 162. 

718. Barker 2005, 171. 
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offers a consistent explanation for the actual effectiveness of music,’ certainly 
within the limits of a quite particular cosmology. But since we cannot really accept 
that multitude of theories and assumptions such as a perfect planetary world with 
its divinities and World Soul, the ensoulment of the body as described, and the 
ancient physics of elements, the question remains how much value his system can 
have for our own questions on musical ethos. 


Without anticipating the still pending systematic analysis of musical value, 
the following points may be kept as valid contributions or at least "talking points": 


* Musical ethos, and with it the question of musical mimésis, might be 
founded on a universal principle of duality within nature (such as "ten- 
sion and relaxation") which would explain both the influence of music on 
the human psyche and the musical representation of emotion. For this, 
the question needs to be answered whether it makes sense to attribute a 
musically describable ethos to constitutive elements in the world and their 
relations towards each other. 

* Musical value needs to be judged in view of the specific function (or pur- 
pose) that its ethos elicits on the human being, namely whether it promotes 
concordance and harmony or not. 

* Musical ethos needs to be judged from the compound of all parameters in 
their combination. 

* The effect of music on the hyman psyche is complex; therapy needs to 
proceed with care and testing so as to ascertain the proper musical "mix." 


Aristides' cosmic vision of "musical" planets and gods is surprisingly similar to the 
vision at the beginning of Tolkien’s Silmarillion: male and female “divinities,” each 
one with his or her particular ethos, join into harmony which will be resembled in 
the world's movements and actions. Music and song, in Tolkien’s epic, is also more 
than enjoyable entertainment: it re-unites to the world of the past and, ultimately, 
makes present anew the harmony as it was conceived by the Ainur. 


Martianus Capella 


The ninth and last book of Martianus Capella's De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, 
a literary rendering of ancient scientific knowledge in the context of an allegorical 





719. By the way, not only on the human soul and on the body; its often described “magic” impact 
on animals and other elements might find explanation through this as well. 


720. Text: Dick 1969 (book nine is digitalized at http://www.hs-augsburg.de/~harsch/ 
Chronologia/Lspost05/Martianus/mar_nu09.html, accessed on November 22, 
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wedding feast, deals with “harmony.” The more technical second part (on melody 
and rhythm) follows closely, but not without changes, the footsteps of Aristides 
Quintilianus (and in some sections Cleonides and even Aristoxenus), whereas the 
first part on the power of music is probably drawing from the lost musical works 
of Varro and a number of other sources (e.g. Theophrastus). Musical ethos is dealt 
with only sporadically and without offering any theoretical reflections. ‘Traces of 
Aristides’ system, however, can be observed. I shall give only a brief overview of 
those descriptions that relate to points seen earlier on. 

The poetic opening of the whole work invokes Hymenaeus "5sa//entem" who 
through “sacred embrace" promotes “dissona nexa" (1.1)—the concept of the uni- 
fying function of harmony is present from the outset. A little later on, as Mercu- 
rius is seeking for Apollo and finds him at the Parnassus, he is surrounded by a 
remarkable ‘anora modulatio melico” produced by the trees of Apollo's grove, with 
high notes from the wind's rustling in the upper branches of the tall trees and the 
lower ones uttering a shaking “gravitas rauca;" together with the intermediates, 
this carmen resounds in a divine harmony framed by the concords of octave, fifth, 
and fourth. Apollo himself, here identical with the sun god, is its origin for he is 
also responsible for the equally crafted (parili ratione") harmony of the spheres”! 
(1.11-12). This spheric harmony is mentioned again shortly after (at 1.26—27) as 
Apollo ascends with his chariot and the Muses, carried by a white shining and 
melodious bird (swan); the music of the planets and seven spheres is described as 
exceedingly sweet"? with each of the Muses sitting on one of them. As the story 
goes on, each of the major divinities receives an instrument as attribute (1.66-67). 

In the context of marriage number speculations, the perfect number 3 (corre- 
sponding to Mercury) is exalted with reference to the three symphoniae (intervals), 
the number 4 (belonging to Philology) as containing the basis for all other sym- 
phoniae or concords (cf. again at 7.733) and thus for all songs—hence the union 
of both numbers suggests a happy marriage between the two spouses; other num- 
ber associations follow, combining musical with non-musical realities, and even 
gender, as odd numbers are male and even ones female (cf. p. 178 n. 117). All 





2015); Willis 1983; tr.: Stahl 1977; comm. (on the sections on music): Wille 1967, 634- 
655; Stahl 1971, 53—54 (on the sources), 202-227; Mathiesen 1999, 622—629 (with a useful 
concordance between Mart. Cap. and AQ on pp. 627-628). 

721. “Nec mirum, quod Apollinis silva ita rata modificatione congrueret, cum caeli quoque orbes idem 
Delius moduletur in sole" (1.12). For another musical description of nature sounds in a later 
author see Clem. Al. Strom. 6.3.33. 

722. “Superi autem globi orbesque septemplices suavius cuiusdam melodiae barmonicis tinnitibus con- 
cinebant ac sono ultra solitum dulciore, quippe Musas adventare praesenserant." These spheres 


are revisited as Philology passes through them on her way to heaven (160—209). 
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culminates with the octave, and the fullness of harmony is reached (2.105-108). 
Difference (in character) and similarity (in perfection) are the foundation for har- 
monic union. 

As Philology dresses for the marriage, the Muses intone a whole concert out- 
side her door, accompanied by pipes, strings, and organ; these instruments give 
way to a final a capella chorus of the Muses which surpasses the charms of all 
instruments, each Muse with reference to her own quality to the bride's praise, 


interviewing solo and common chant (2.117-127).? 


The preference for vocal 
music over instruments despite all their bombast is still present, and its variety 
brings the greatest charm. Only the excitement of the Graces' dance to the booms 
of percussion overpowers the ongoing song of the Muses (2.132-133). In the 
following, music is frequently mentioned in different moments of the account 
(e.g. 2.145; 2.209) which we do not need to report in detail.”* Just one instance 
be highlighted: at her arrival in heaven, Philology enters an assembly of ancient 
celebrities; the Muses again are constantly singing, but there is also a group of 
Greeks which produced a rather dissonant sound, fortunately not to be perceived 
within the Muses’ concert (2.213).”° It is the only moment, as far as I see, that 
"bad" music is mentioned in the work; how these musical renegades found access 
to mingle into this illustrious celebration, remains mysterious. 

In book nine, then, armonia is called upon to enliven the heavenly audience 
stunned by the erudite exposition of Astronomy that just concluded (‘permulcere 
aethera cantibus numerisque laetificans,” 899).7* Her arrival, in company of the most 
outstanding musicians from of old, creates an outburst of a plenitudo cuncticinae 
voluptatis (fullness of all-sounding delight, 905). Martianus pulls all the registers 
of vocabulary and style to describe the musical sweetness and charm invading the 





723. 2.117: "Quidam dulcis sonus multifidis suavitatibus cietur (...). ac tunc ille omnis chorus canoris 
vocibus dulcique modulatu praevertit omnes organicas suavitates." 2.127: "Musae nunc solicanae 
nunc concinentes interserunt vicissimque mela dulcia geminantur./The Muses sang interspersed 
now solo, now together, and again they repeat the sweet melodies." 

724. See for references Wille 1967, 638. 

725. "Multusque praeterea palliatorum populus studiis discrepantibus dissonabat, qui quidem omnes 
inter Musarum carmina concinentum audiri, licet perstreperent, nullo potuere rabulatu." These 
cannot be Linus, Homer, Vergil, Orpheus, and Aristoxenus, as Wille (ibid.) suggests, for 
they were mentioned earlier (2.212) or later (9.907-908) in a positive way. 

726. Some critical remarks (taken up again at 921) about the status of humanity whom she had 
abandoned for their lazy dullness (“stoliditatis ignavia") may be a literary topos or a factual 
hint at the decline of true poetic and musical spirit at the time of Martianus Capella; simi- 
lar remarks in Boethius (Mus. 1.1 181.8-14) could support the latter, with which we return 
about a thousand years later to the starting point of the current chapter: the complaint 
about decadent music. 
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illustrious gathering. Orpheus, Amphion, and Arion besing their own achieve- 
ments of musical magic over plants, animals, and rocks, praising Harmony for her 
inspiration (907-908). In the following, each new musical performance surpasses 
the previous in sweetness. As Harmony brandishes her musical shield (echoing 
those of Heracles, Achilles, and Aeneas), a concentus emerges that makes all other 
music appear dissonant and fall silent in awe before such "intelligence" that is out 
of this world." She then addresses Jupiter and other great divinities and promises 
that her song will gratify and deduce, stimulate and soothe her audience.”* These 
are principally the effects of music that recur in the following passage (and in 
her song): enjoyment, enchantment, and calming (913-919). After she finishes, 
some conversation arises about the effort (industria) needed to produce a song that 
would liquefy the innermost enclosures of the mind.” 

The remainder of the book consists of a long speech of Harmony in which she 
first celebrates the importance and benefits from harmony (in effect identical with 
music) (921-929) and then expounds on music theory (930-995). The following 
comments are of interest for our investigation: Harmony assigns tones ("modi") to 
the celestial spheres, governs the souls descending to earth and, being the sister of 
Arithmetic, administers ratios on these realities and confers tempered proportion 
(congruentia) to things.’*° As a consequence of this, the Pythagoreans applied their 
musical therapy and deduced the connection between bodies and souls.”! She 
introduces instruments, provides musical worship of humans towards the gods, 
and rouses the spirits in war or sport to win victories (924-925). Several stories 
of musical therapy follow, both for mind and body, and also of animals charmed 
by songs so they can be hunted; some of these accounts sound quite fantastic and 
are not found in other extant texts (e.g. moon eclipses or the recovery of drifting 
islands through ¢bia tunes). The section finishes with examples of naturally pro- 
duced musical sound by the sea or by a rock when stricken (926-929). No other 
explanation for these alleged phenomena is offered except for the general power 
of music. 





727.910: “Cuncta illa, quae dissona suavitas commendarat, velut mutescentia tacuerunt, (...) cae- 
lestesque divi superioris melodiae agnita granditate (...) paululum in venerationem extramun- 
danae omnes intellegentiae surrexerunt." 

728. 913: "Suisque cunctos allubescentes tonis deducet, urget atque ciebit locis stimulosque rursum lene 
permulcet melos." 

729. 920: "Ut in tam dulcem eblanditamque mollitiem intima mentium liquescat affectio." 

730. 922: “Denique numeros cogitabilium motionum totiusque voluntatis impulsus ipsa rerum dispen- 
sans congruentiam temperabam." 

731. 923: “Pythagorei etiam docuerunt ferociam animi tibiis aut fidibus mollientes cum corporibus 
adhaerere nexum foedus animarum. membris quoque latentes interserere numeros non contempsi." 
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From the technical section should be mentioned that the principle of what is 
appropriate takes a similar importance as in Aristides Quintilianus, here in terms 
such as “bene modulandi,” legitimus (930), "apte et cum ratione" (931), etc. A few 
ethical attributions are given, such as the softening (zo//esco) of deep notes (932), 
the affectio of the tetrachord's bounding tones (935, cf. 960), active or passive 
tones (940), and the general difference between consonances and dissonances 
in tones and intervals (947; 949—950). Like Aristides, Martianus considers ethos 
as one of the various tone categories, depending on pitch, but he does not go into 
further details (947). Some of the genera receive ethical description (959). 
The classification of melodies (into tragic, dithyrambic, nomic, erotic, etc.), again 
along the lines of Aristides, implies ethos as well (965). Lastly, in the discussion 
of rhythm, the effect of "holding back" (reprebendo) is stated for the Ionic type of 
meter (984); the iambus is used for disparaging (detraho), pouring out the venom 
of insult (maledictum) and spite (/ivor) (988). All other characterizations are of 
more technical nature. 

The male-female distinction appears only two times: once in the context of 
modulation, "cum a virile cantilena transitus in femineos modos fit/when a transition 
occurs from a virile song into female modes" (964), and later in the general distinc- 
tion of melody as female (‘sine propria figura") and rhythm as male (“tam formam 
sonis quam varios praestat effectus.") (995). 'The reader is supposed to be familiar 
with the ethos of each gender. 

In summary, Martianus Capella presents a largely positive concept of music, 
panegyrizing it exuberantly for all that the sceptics had denied. This approach 
is certainly suggested by the setting in heaven and serves to illustrate the beau- 
ties of divine musical entertainment. The only condition set for music to be good 
is, similar as in Aristides, propriety and, at times, the aesthetical demand for an 
artistically satisfying composition (e.g. the rejection of an incondita compositio of 
rhythm in 975) or performance (as seen above with regards to the band of Greeks). 
Despite his scholarly ambition, Martianus does not engage in any philosophical 





732. This distinction is not fully clear to me; it reads: "faciunt intentio vel remissio, patiuntur 
acumen et gravitas." 

733. "Secundum morem dicitur, id est Kata ñÜoç; alium quippe morem acuta significant, alium 
graviora." 

734. “Chromatis tres, quarum prima quae mollis ac soluta, secunda quae hemiolia est, tertia quae est 
toniaea; Siatovikod duae, mollis una, altera robusta. et modos quidem accipit &vapuóviov a 
tetaptnpopia Ótéoet, id est toni parte quarta./ There are three chromatic genera, the first of 
which is soft and loosened, the second is one and a half [steps], the third tonic; diatonic are 
two, one soft and the other firm. And the enharmonic receives its modes from the zezarte- 
moria diesis, that is, a quartertone,” etc. 
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speculations, and the topic of education through music is not on his horizon either. 
But the personification of music through Harmony, on the level of allegorically 
rehashed mythology, actually guarantees the unified functionality of musical prin- 
ciples towards the end of antiquity, like a Zeus ex machina in the drama of so many 
unsatisfactory attempts to get to the bottom of musical ethos. 


Boethius 


Boethius brings us back from the lofty realms of divine celebration to the dire 
strain of philosophical reflection. He is often considered a hinge between antiquity 
and the Middle Ages; his book De institutione musica’ stands fully in the ancient 
tradition and contains no reference to Christianity.?5 From the outset, he leaves 
no doubt that his interest is entirely academic: the reflection on the nature of sense 
perception and truth (1.1 179.1-8). Hardly any other music theorist has expressed 
more bluntly how inferior he considers those "musicians" who either perform (only 
slaves) or compose actual music (poets), for none of them really understand by 
reason what music is about (“nec quicquam afferunt rationis") and therefore have 
nothing to do with real “music;” the real musicus is the one who judges rhythms, 
melodies, and compositions according to science and reason (1.34 225.11-15).757 





735. Text: Friedlein 1867 (digitalized in the TML at http:/Avww.chmtl.indiana.edu/ 
tml/6th-8th/BOEMUS1_TEXT html, accessed on November 22, 2015); Strunk 
1998, 137-143 (excerpts from 1.1; 1.2; 1.34); tr.: Bower 1989; comm.: Wille 1967, 656- 
700; Mathiesen 1999, 629—636; Darmstädter 1996, 122-164; Jeserich 2013, 117-154. I am 
citing by [book].[chapter] [page number Friedlein].[line number Friedlein]. De institutione 
musica is conserved only down to the fifth book and is unmistakably incomplete; whether 
Boethius did not finish it or the end is just lost remains undecided (cf. Bower 1989, xxxviii, 
who suspects a total of seven books and suggests that it had been completed). 

736. This and the fact that in content and diction his first book is much closer to classical 
authors than to Augustine are the reason why I include his work here as the last among 
“pagan” authors. It is unclear whether or to what degree he depends on Augustine’s much 
earlier work De musica, both works were highly influential on music theory in the Middle 
Ages (cf. Jeserich 2013, 117-118). 

737. "Isque est musicus, cui adest facultas secundum speculationem rationemve propositam ac musi- 
cae convenientem de modis ac rytbmis deque generibus cantilenarum ac de permixtionibus ac 
de omnibus, de quibus posterius explicandum est, ac de poetarum carminibus iudicandi." Before 
(224.6-7) he has already exclaimed: "Quanto igitur praeclarior est scientia musicae in cogni- 
tione rationis quam in opere efficiendi atque actul/ Therefore, how much more splendid is the 
science of music in the knowledge of ratios than in the work of performance and in act!" 
Notice that this does not mean a disregard of audible music, for the theory is in the service 


of “judging” it; Boethius considers just the action of making or composing music inferior. 
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The interest has certainly shifted from ethos to science if we compare this state- 
ment with Plato according to whom the true musical person is someone perfectly 
tuned in virtue (Resp. 412a). The great bulk of De musica will be the mathematical 
foundation of music in ratios to determine tones, intervals, tetrachords, discern 
consonances and dissonances, etc., drawing especially from the Pythagoreans, 
Aristoxenus, Nicomachus, and Ptolemy.” 

Nevertheless, Boethius admits the special status of music among the sciences, 
not only pursuing truth but also concerned with ethos.” Music and its ethical 
effect are universal as a part of human nature and extending to all ages and endeav- 
ors."^ The reason for this is again seen in Plato's conception (77. 35b) of the musi- 
cally harmonized World Soul: its convenientia (harmonical arrangement) makes 
us be attracted to order in sound that is similar to our own, for likeness is loved, 
unlikeness hated."* This last phrase is an axiom on which much of what follows 





738. Bower 1989 indicates many parallels in his notes to the translation but misses some from 
Iamblichus (e.g. when he states on p. 6 n. 27 that the "account of Empedocles' curative use 
of music is found in no other source;" it is, in fact, with some slight variation reported in 
Iambl. VP 25.113, see above p. 213) or Aristides Quintilianus (whom he refers to only for 
minor and highly technical issues). 

739. 1.1 179.20-23: "Unde fit ut, cum sint quattuor matheseos disciplinae, ceterae quidem in investi- 
gatione veritatis laborent, musica vero non modo speculationi verum etiam moralitati coniuncta 
sit.” The term “moralitas” (and later mores") is to be understood according to our definition of 
"ethos," since Boethius speaks about the conventional characteristics and psychological effects 
of music and not only about morality in the strict sense of good or bad intentions or actions. 

740. 1.1 179.23-180.3: "Nibil est enim tam proprium humanitatis, quam remitti dulcibus modis, 
adstringi contrariis, idque non sese in singulis vel studiis vel aetatibus tenet, verum per cuncta 
diffunditur studia et infantes ac tuvenes nec non etiam senes ita naturaliter affectu quodam spon- 
taneo modis musicis adiunguntur, ut nulla omnino sit aetas, quae a cantilenae dulcis delectatione 
seiuncta sit/For nothing is so much a property of being human than to become relaxed by 
sweet melodies, tightened by the opposite ones, and this is not limited to particular endeav- 
ors or ages, it is truly spread throughout all endeavors, and children and young and even 
old people are so naturally associated by some spontaneous affection to musical melodies 
that there is absolutely no age that were excluded from the enjoyment of a sweet song;" see 
similarly 1.1 186.15-17. 

741. 1.1 180.5—10: "Cum enim eo, quod in nobis est iunctum convenienterque coaptatum, illud excipi- 
mus, quod in sonis apte convenienterque coniunctum est, eoque delectamur, nos quoque ipsos eadem 
similitudine compactos esse cognoscimus. Amica est enim similitudo, dissimilitudo odiosa atque 
contraria./For when in that which is connected and conveniently joined in us, we perceive 
that which is suitably and conveniently conjoined in sounds, we enjoy it and also recognize 
that we ourselves are bound together by the same likeness. For likness is dear, unlikeness 
is hateful and contrary.” In the TML, "sonis" is properly read instead of "senis" in Friedlein, 
cf. Bower 1989, 2 n. 6. Boethius does not explain here the relationship between the World 
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rests. It is explicated by the fact that lasciviousness in music can both attract and 
create a lascivious soul—musical ethos occurs as an expression, but also as the 
cause of ethos in the soul, attested by the modal categories according to national 
characteristics as well (Phrygian, Lydian, etc.) (1.1 180.1222). That these are not 
to be considered as neutral in value becomes clear from the confirmation of Plato’s 
rule that whatever contributes in music to good ethos must not be changed lest it 
lead to the corruption of morals in the State. Boethius suggests a process of first 
suffering immodest music, then gradually abandoning until fully losing honesty 
and rightness in favor of savagery and inhumanity.’” But as bad as music’s influ- 
ence on ethos can be, so propitious it can be for proper instruction ("ad animum 
disciplinis via"). He has no doubt that the style of melody and rhythm affects and 


78 as can be observed comparing the ethos of certain 


shapes the mind accordingly, 
peoples and the music they enjoy. Like the critics almost a millennium earlier, Boe- 
thius lashes out at the current lascivious and effeminate "theatrical" style in con- 
trast to the originally modest and moderate music with simpler instruments, while 
now, full of mixture, variation, and disgrace, almost nothing from the previous 
gravitas and virtue is preserved (1.1 181.8—16). Whether Boethius is just restating 
Plato's criticism as part of his survey on traditional ethics of music or describing 
with authentic concern the status quo may find an answer in the strong criticism 
of pagan musical practices uttered by other Christian authors of his time. At 
any rate, he endorses stongly Plato's stipulation for musical education of children, 
exposing them only to vigorous/healthy (valens) and simple modi; he demands for 





Soul and the individual human soul (which he synonymously calls “animus” or mens"); 
their correspondence in terms of harmonic structure is taken for evident. Neither does he 
discuss the souls' "fall" from pefection into imperfection because of the body as Aristides 
Quintilianus describes it in Neo-Platonic terms, but he acknowledges the fact of souls 
with a deformed ethos, as the sequal shows. The axiom of “likeness is loved and enjoyed" 
is reiterated at 180.21—22. 

742. 1.1 180.22-29: "Unde Plato etiam maxime cavendum existimat, ne de bene morata musica 
aliquid permutetur. Negat enim esse ullam tantam morum in ve publica labem quam paula- 
tim de pudenti ac modesta musica invertere. Statim enim idem quoque audientium animos pati 
paulatimque discedere nullumque honesti ac recti retinere vestigium, si vel per lasciviores modos 
inverecundum aliquid, vel per asperiores ferox atque immane mentibus illabatur." 

743. 1.1 181.2-5: “Cum ergo per eas rythmi modique ad animum usque descenderint, dubitari non 
potest, quin aequo modo mentem atque ipsa sunt afficiant atque conforment." Cf. again at 
181.16-20: the smallest change, sinking through the ears into the mind, may elicit, first 
unadvertedly, a great difference. 

744. On the other hand, Boethius only cites the standard examples from ancient times (e.g. 
Sparta and her censureship on Timotheus' extra strings at 1.1 181.23-184.7); Bower 1989, 
3 n. 11, leaves the question open whether or not he is commenting directly on actual music. 
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music optime morata pudenterque coniuncta (that it be endowed with the best ethos 
and honorably composed): “ut sit modesta ac simplex et mascula nec effeminata nec 
fera nec varia/so that it be modest, simple, and masculine and not effeminate, wild, 
or fluctuating” (1.1 181.22—23). These characteristics are well in line with the ones 
discerned by Plato and most other authors down to Aristides Quintilianus. 
Boethius also repeats the well-known stories about music therapy performed 
by Pythagoras on a young drunkard, by Terpander, Arion, and Ismenias on ill- 
ness-stricken cities, by Empedocles on a violently infuriated adolescent, and by 
the Pythagoreans to relax and purify themselves at night and in the morning, for 
they knew about the inner connection between body and soul through music (1.1 
184.7-186.8).” This brings him back to emphasize that the same ratios compose 
body, soul, and melodic modulatio. Further examples of infants, who react posi- 
tively to soft tunes but adversely to harsh ones, or of mourners, especially women, 
who in sorrow turn to song, or of the spontaneous impulse to express something 


74 or of the use in war to arouse or 


in the mind without any aesthetic pretensions, 
calm down, are brought fourth to show how music naturally rules our mind and 
body to such a degree that we are unable to sever that bond. 

Having reviewed the power of music on the human person in body and soul, 
in order to seek an answer for its causes, Boethius now zooms out to the global 
panorama of music, comprised of the cosmic, human, and instrumental version 
of it (the notorious classification of musica mundana, humana, instrumentalis). He 
briefly sketches out each of them. In a view not unlike Aristides Quintilianus 
(but not directly resembling his train of thought), Boethius reduces the coor- 
dinated planetary motions, the harmonic union of the four different elements, 
and the consonance of the four seasons to musical principles where all excesses 
are avoided for the sake of a harmonious whole." Human music consists of the 





745. 1.1 186.2-4: “Scientes quod tota nostrae animae corporisque compago musica coaptatione coni- 
uncta sit,” for the following see also shortly after at 9713: Non potest dubitari, quin nostrae 
animae et corporis status eisdem quodammodo proportionibus videatur esse compositus, quibus 
armonicas modulationes posterior disputatio coniungi copularique monstrabit." 

746. 1.1 187.37: “Cum aliquis cantilenam libentius auribus atque animo capit, ad illud etiam non sponte 
convertitur, ut motum quoque aliquem similem auditae cantilenae corpus effingat; et quod omnino 
aliquod melos auditum sibi memor animus ipse decerpat." Wille 1967, 660, remarks that Boethius 
here recognizes daf nicht nur der musikalische Eindruck, sondern auch der musikalische Ausdruck 
für die Verbundenheit von Musik und Seele zeugt /that not only the musical impression but also 
the musical expression gives witness of the bond between music and the soul." For the fol- 
lowing at 8-10: “ita nobis musicam naturaliter esse coniunctam, ut ea ne si velimus quidem carere 
possimus." Boethius must never have met a person "deaf" or adverse to music. Psychology is 
exploring whether there actually are human beings who are entirely indifferent to it. 

747. 1.2 188.15-21: “Et sicut in gravibus chordis is vocis est modus, ut (...) totum sibi sit consen- 
taneum atque conveniens: in mundi musica pervidemus nibil ita esse nimium posse, ut alterum 
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harmonious union between incorporal reason and body and between the parts of 
the soul and those of the body respectively. Instrumental music is the production 
of sound through tension, breath, water, or percussion—vocal music, strangely, 
is not considered.” Wherever harmony is produced, music is at work. Calling 
all these processes "music," is a logical consequence from Aristides metaphysi- 
cal theory, even though Boethius, at least in the preserved sections of his work, 
does not enter into such considerations. Likewise, Boethius only treats the musica 
instrumentalis, contrary to his announcements, we do not hear from him anything 
further about the other two in what is left to us from his text. 

While Aristides sought to show what is "appropriate" in music, Boethius gives 
the impression that the core concept of his musical theory is concordantia or conso- 
nantia, which we could also translate as “harmony,” and the latter term is also the 
first word of the chapter beginning the discussion of musical principles. Thus, the 
technical details laid out in the following books mostly revolve around establishing 
a balanced proportion between different factors.? In the course of the following 





propria nimietate dissolvat.” Notice that the analogy is not drawn between music and cos- 
mos, but between cosmic and instrumental music. The same applies to the musica humana: 
the human being is harmonized not similar to music but as music. 

748. Boethius could have pointed out the possibility of paralleling tension (string instruments) 
with fire, breath (wind instruments) with air, and percussion (drums, etc.) with earth, to 
match up, alongside the water (for the organ), with the four elements. 

749. Thus his definition: “Est enim consonantia dissimilium inter se vocum in unum redacta concordial 
Harmony is the concord of tones dissimilar to each other, reduced into one" (1.3 191.3-4; cf. 
1.8 195.6-8: “Consonantia est acuti soni gravisque mixture suaviter uniformiterque auribus acci- 
dens/ Harmony is the mixing of high and low sounds which occurs softly and unitedly in the 
ears." Similar definitions are found in multiple authors; to quote one who is not usually asso- 
ciated with music theory, Apuleius, in De mundo 20: "Musica, quae de longis et brevibus, acutis 
et gravioribus sonis constat, tam diversis et dissonis vocibus, barmoniam consonam reddit/ Music, 
which consists of long and short, high and low sounds, renders such diverse and dissonant 
voices into a consonant harmony,” based on the cosmic principle “ut res est, contrariorum per se 
natura amplectitur et ex dissonis fit unus idemque concentus/the nature of per se contrary things 
is embraced and out of dissonances is made one and the same concord" (ibid. 19; cf. on this 
expression also Seneca as quoted above in n. 587). Commenting on Plato's description of the 
World Soul creating harmony, Apuleius finds the following words in De dog. PL 1.9: "Sed illam, 
fontem animarum omnium, caelestem animam, optimam et sapientissimam virtute esse genetricem, 
subservire etiam fabricatori deo et praesto esse ad omnia inventa eius pronuntiat. Verum substantiam 
mentis buius numeris et modis confici congeminatis ac multiplicatis augmentis incrementisque per 
se et extrinsecus partis; et binc fieri ut musice mundus et canore moveatur Plato] proclaims that 
this World Soul, the source of all souls, is by virtue the best and wisest mother, serves also 
the creator god and is at the service to all her created things; that in fact the substance of this 
mind/soul is made of numbers and modes with redoubled and multiplied increases and devel- 
opments of themselves and outside of engendered things; and that hence it happens that the 
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chapters and books, value judgments or ethos appear occasionally, as in Martianus 
Capella. Since his methodological approach is, like in Ptolemy, based on both 
reason and empirical data, ^? consonance and dissonance are not only defined by 
particular proportion but also as a sonic reality.” In the discussion of the genera, 
for diatonic the characteristics “durius e£ naturalius/rather hard and natural,” for 
chromatic the description “ad illa naturali intentione discedens et in mollius decidens/ 
departing from that natural tension and dropping into a weaker one” and for enhar- 
monic “optime atque apte coniunctum/very well and suitably conjoined” are provided 
(1.21 212.26-213.2). Boethius refers repeatedly to the spheric harmony, so in 1.20 
where seven-stringed instruments resemble the seven “planets;””” the lowest string 
is “honorabilior” (206.13). The assignment of two disjunct tetrachords to planets is 
given in 1.27, comparing the order of Nicomachus with the one of Cicero. That 
consonant intervals produce a tone that is suavis, while dissonant ones lack this 
quality, is stated in 3.1 302.-5.? No further references to musical ethos occur. 





world is moved in the manner of music and song.” Also here the concept of music seems to 
apply ontologically, not just metaphorically. 

750. See e.g. 5.2 352.4-6: Armonica est facultas differentias acutorum et gravium sonorum sensu ac 
ratione perpendens. Sensus enim ac ratio quasi quaedam facultatis armonicae instrumenta sunt/ 
Harmonics is the faculty assessing the differences between high and low sounds by sense 
and reason. For sense and reason are in a way the instruments of the faculty of harmonics." 
Both sense and reason require each other to achieve the full truth (see all of 5.2 and 5.3). 
At 1.9 195.16-196.15, Boethius attributes this middle ground to the Pythagoreans, which 
is not fully justified (contrast with 5.3 354.26—355.16; cf. Bower 1989, 17 n. 68 and Wille 
1967, 666). 

751. For consonance see the citation at 1.8.195.6-8 above in n. 749; for dissonance right after 
at 8-10: “Dissonantia vero est duorum sonorum sibimet permixtorum ad aurem veniens aspera 
atque iniucunda percussio Dissonance, however, is the beating, harsh and unpleasant for the 
ear, of two sounds mixed with each other." These definitions are found similarly in Nico- 
machus Enchiridion 12 262.1—2 and 5-6, but without the criterion of auditory pleasure or 
the lack thereof. The importance of similarity for consonances is stated and mathematically 
demonstrated in 1.29 221.3-10 (“in Ais, quae consonantias formant, multa similia sunt, in illis 
vero minime/in those which form consonsances are many things similar, but in the other 
ones only to a very small degree"). 

752. The previous four-string arrangement had the four elements as example, ensuring perfect 
harmony: 1.20 206.4-6: "nibil vero in eis esset inconsonum, ad imitationem scilicet musicae 
mundanae, quae ex quattuor constat elementis/indeed, there was nothing discordant in them, 
namely in imitation of the cosmic music, which consists of the four elements." Notice that 
imitatio of one part of music ensures consonantia of another. 

753. Bower 1989, 116 translates with “pleasant,” which is misleading; cf. the same at 5.7 357.13- 
14; 5.11 361.16. Notice Boethius definitions of “¿uugÀñç” and “expeArs,” closely following 
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A survey of ancient authors on musical ethos would not be complete without 
mentioning six Christian writers who have dedicated important sections to the 
reflection on music. Patristic literature is generally rich in references to music of 
different kinds, be they in a direct or an allegorical or symbolic way. In their way, 
from the Christian perspective, many of them take up the pagan ideas and stories 
and weave them into a new conception which does not hide the conviction of 
being superior to the previous tradition— superior above all because music is now 
put at the service of the "true God." 

Helpful studies on music in Patristics already exist.* The task here is to high- 
light the most relevant contributions and the general trends existing in the first 
centuries of early Christianity. l'hree Greek and three Latin authors stand out in a 
more significant way; after reviewing them, a systematic synopsis will follow. 


Clement of Alexandria 


Maybe the first Christian author to take up the topic of music more extensively, 
within the context of dialogue between classical culture and emerging Christi- 
anity, is Clement of Alexandria. His renowned work Exhortation to the Greeks (or 
in Latin Protrepticus), the first of what has been considered a "tryptich,"^^ begins 
by recalling some of the myths told about the magic power of music as used by 
Amphion, Arion, and Orpheus.”° A fourth story about Eunomus serves him to 
disprove the others. Eunomus, singing at a gathering at Delphi on occasion of a 





Ptolemy, at 5.6 357.8-11 and at 5.11 361.10-18 where he points out that discordant 
pitches may still join well together for melody. 

754. Wille 1967, 367—405, offers a full treatment of early Christian music, in relationship to 
pagan tradition, with abundant original source material; see also Quasten 1930/1973/1983; 
McKinnon 1987; Foley 1996 (about the actual musical praxis among the early Christians); 
Stapert 2007 (with bibliography, much based on McKinnon). Düring 1958 offers a short 
survey. 

755. Text: Marcovich 1995; text and tr.: Butterworth 1919; The Migne text (PG) is available 
digitalized at http://khazarzar.skeptik.net/pgm/PG. Migne/Clement96200f9020 
Alexandria. PG962008—09/Protrepticus.pdf (accessed on April 20, 2013). My para- 
graph numbering follows Marcovich. Comm.: Stapert 2007, 42-59. The other two works 
are the Paedagogus and the Stromata (or Stromateis). 

756. For Amphion, he hints at the story according to which Amphion gets saved by dolphins 
attracted by his song, for Arion to the building of the city walls of Thebes, and for Orpheus 


for his power over plants and animals; see above p. 60f. 
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snake slain by Apollo, turned out to be challenged by cicadas whose spontaneous 
song was better than the omoi of Eunomus." A string breaks from the musician's 
cithara, and a cicada jumps onto the instrument and chirps from there together 
with Eunomus to finish the song. The point now is, however, that the bard's music 
is not what attracted the cicada, rather it joined in on its own account (ékov) 
(1.1.2).5* The idea that animals should be enchanted (“OéAyeo@at”) by music is an 
"empty myth" (1.2.1). 


The New Song 


The pagan religious and dramatic performances of music are, so says Clement, 
full of error and darkness, which he contrasts with the "new song” (“tò dopa tò 
katvov”), sung neither in the Phrygian, Lydian, or Dorian mode; rather it is 
of new harmony (“tij¢ katvfj; áppovíag"), bearing the name of God. To it he 
attributes, in a quote from Homer (Od. 4.221), the power to soothe grief and 
anger and forget all evils (vyrevOric, áyoAoc, “kakõv &níAn8sec andvtwv”)—it is 
the sweet and truthful medicine of persuasion’ (1.2.4). In contrast, the three 
aforementioned musical eminences were not men but “deceivers” (“ànatnàoi”), 
ruining life under the disguise of music (Avpaivopat, ótag0sípco), leading people 
to idolatry and enslavement (1.3.1). Clement then praises *his minstrel" who has 
been able to tame the fiercest of all animals, man, through his heavenly song of 





757. “ov dé dpa ob tH 6pákovu TH vexpG,TH bike, àAAà TH 0eQ TH navoógw avtovopov 
Qóñv, tov Ebvópuov BeAtiova vopwv.” The judgment of greater valuer might be motivated 
by the fact that they were singing to the “allwise God” instead of a dead serpent, but the 
following makes clear that there was also an aesthetic element involved. The context is, of 
course, the famous Pythian musical competition at Delphi and the standard piece to Apollo 
and his defeat of a snake (the Pythicus nomos, see West 1992, 212). 

758. The argument seems to aim in two different directions before revealing that it actually goes 
for a third: first, the point seems to be the superiority of the music of nature over human 
artistry—and this may be due to the fact that it reveres the true God; second, it seems to 
be the skill of the cicada’s being able to supply the missing string; but eventually, the previ- 
ous all serves to show that the cicada acted not in reaction to human music as the Greeks 
would have it (obkovv wdi th Ebvopov ayetat ó téttE, óc ó uó00c BovAeTat (...) ó dé 
éxov égintatat kal ddet Exov."EAAnot & £Oóket brtokpitijc yeyovévat povotkíjc."), which 
becomes clear in the sequel. 

759. Clement elsewhere (Strom. 6.11.88) cites Aristoxenus that the enharmonic genus fits best 
the Dorian harmony and the diatonic the Phrygian; he characterizes the Dorian as oepvoc. 
These considerations seem a bit unmotivated after mentioning David as an example for 
melodiously (&gpeAóc) singing, playing, and prophesizing God. 

760. “yAvKU TL kai àÀAnOivóv pápa kov rei800c £ykékparai TH dopati.” 
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truth (“ouvoóocç dAnPeiac”) and pity (“oixteipwv”), to become gentle (ijuepoc) and 
regain life—"how powerful is this new Song!" (1.3.2-1.4.4).”" 

Now, this Song has brought about order and harmony within the universe, 
tuning discordant elements into a "symphony":/? ocean and land are balanced 
out, fire and air softened, as if blending (kepavvupt) the Dorian with the Lydian 
mode; likewise, the temperatures are “mixing in a well-sounding way the extreme 
notes of the whole." He even harmonized the entire extension of the universe, 
contemptuous of the lifeless instruments of lyre and cithara (1.5.2-1.5.3). He is 
also responsible for the harmony within the “little cosmos,” between human body 


and soul, to play music before God on this many-voiced instrument.” Demons 
flee "true music,” like when David played before King Saul (1 Sm 16.23). God 





761. “Opa Tò dopa tò Katvov óoov ioyvoev.” He cites Ti 3.3-5, which parallels these ideas in 
biblical language. 

762. 1.5.1: “Todt6 tot kai TÓ Mav ékóounoev šuugÀ@ç Kai TOV ovotyeíov ti]v ótagovíav eic TAEW 
évéretve ovppwviac, tva dt) óAoc 6 kóouoç abt áppovía yévntar” for the following cita- 
tion (1.5.2): "robs vedtoug tàv bAwv POdyyous tobtovc kipvàc EupeA@s.” Another, more 
symbolic form of “symphony” is the “ecclesiastic” one, made up out of the law, prophets, 
apostles, and the Gospels, i.e. all of Holy Scripture (Strom. 6.11.88). 

763. 1.5.3: "kai Tov ojukpóv kóouov, TOV ávOporov, yoyxrjv ve kai oua abtod, &yío rveópart 
áppooápevoc, yáAAet TH Oed là tod roXoqóvov ópyávov kai rpooáóet TH ópyávo và 
avOparw. Xd yàp ei Kapa Kai adAdG kai vaóc šuor kiBápa Sta THY áppovíav, avAdS Std 
TO nveðua, vaóc tà TOV Adyoy, tv’ ñ èv kpékn, TO 6$ urtvén, ó dé ywprjoy vóv KUptov.” The 
citation is not accounted for; Butterworth 1919, 12-13 n. c suggests it to be “a fragment of 
an early Christian hymn” and refers to similar metaphors in Ps 57 (56).8-9 (singing and 
playing strings before God) and 1 Cor 6.19 (man as a temple of the Holy Spirit). The idea 
is taken up again in Strom. 6.11.88: “ein © dv v waÀuoó@ xi8ápa aAAnyopovpevy Kata 
LEV TO TIPMTOV onuouvóugvov Ó Kóptoc, KAT dé TO SevTEpOV oi NPOOEXÕG kpobovtec TAG 
yvxàc nò Lovonyéety TH kvupiw. Kav ó owÇóuevoç A€yntatAadc xi8ápa kar énítvoiav Tod 
Aóyov xai Kat’ éní(yvooctv Tod 0200 Sofalwv povotkóc &&akoberat kpovdpevoc eic níotiv 
tà Aóyo./The cithara, according to its first meaning, may be used metaphorically by the 
psalmist for the Lord, according to the second [meaning] for those who keep strumming 
the souls under the music guide, the Lord. And when the saved people are called cithara, 
it may be understood as praising God in a musical way according to the inspiration of the 
Word and the recognition of God, being strummed by the Word towards faith." See also 
almost literally repeated in Euseb. De laudibus Constantini oratio in eius tricennialibus babita 
14.5. 

764. "àAn8et povotki;" this music stands in contrast to the “Thracian” music mentioned earlier, 
which is dedicated to idols; the difference must lie in the intention rather than in the music 
itself; the demons flee from the true spirit that sounds in the music and not from music's 
physical reality as through magic. Such therapy is mentioned again in the context of the 
“invention” of the Muses at 2.31.2-4. 
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created man according to his own image as a good/beautiful and spirited instru- 
ment, being God himself an all-harmonious, well-tuned, and holy instrument, 
transcosmic wisdom, and heavenly /ogos."? But there is also this new instrument 
and song, the Word of God, the Lord, who is qAávOporoc, opening the eyes of 
the blind, the ears of the deaf, bringing those erring back to righteousness, ending 
perdition, defeating death, reconciling with the Father; this and much more, in 
one word, salvation (owtnpia), whose name Clement finally reveals: “ó Xptotéc, 
xatvóv dopa pot KékAntat” (1.6.1-1.7.1). He continues praising the redemptive 
deeds of Christ, occasionally returning to musical terms, e.g. that his works are of 
multiple melodic forms (noAbtpomoc) and that he shows mercy through lamenting 
and encourages by making music (“Opnv@v &Aeei, yahAwv napakaAet") (1.8.3), 
but then the imagery fades out. The rest of the work is a sustained contrasting 
of pagan myth and practices with the Christian truth. Orpheus is mentioned a 
few more times as a witness for the “shameful pagan mysteries” (e.g. at 2.21.1) 
and later as if he had perceived the error as such and some notion of the truth (at 
7.74.3—5), all of which is based on text only without reference to music. At the end 
of ch. 9, however, the ultimate goal of human life, the loving union with God, is 
described again in musical terms. All people, in their “polyphony” and “dispersion,” 
are called, through good works, to oneness (vwotc) in the divine harmony, follow- 
ing the one chorus-master and teacher, the Word (meaning Christ), so that there 
be only one “symphony.” 

It is evident that Clement is not only well familiar with the cosmic- 
psychological traditions but can also suppose a particular receptivity of his audi- 
ence for such a topic, so much so that he chooses it as the hook to draw the reader 
into the Christian view of the world. His interest does not lie in discussing music 
itself, but he envisions with great ease a Christian version of a harmonically con- 
ceived cosmos, attributing to Christ, the Word (Aóyoc) of the Father, the function 
which Martianus (historically later) will assign to the impersonated Harmony, as 
the great harmonizer of the universe and of human realities. Original is Clement's 
fine simile of God as a perfect musical instrument and man, created in his image 
(eikwv), being a good one, too, on which the divine Word plays for the Father 
and for whom he, as the New Song, devises harmoniously his salvation. Harmony 





765. 1.5.4: "KaAóv ó kóptoc ópyavov Éprvovv tov dvOpwrov é&£eipyácaro Kat’ eikóva tijv 
eavtod: ápéAet kai abtóc ópyavóv oTi Tod 0£00 rtavapuóviov, éupieA&c Kal &ytov, copia 
brepkóopuoc, obpávioc Aóyoc." The word "enepkóopuoc" unites the concepts of “cosmos,” 
"order," and "beauty," exceedingly present in God's wisdom. 

766. 9.88.3: “H dé èk MoAA@v Evwots ék Todvewvias kai óiaoropác ápuovíav haBodoa Ocir]v 
pía yivetou ouupovío, evi yopryà kai SidackdAw và hoyw énouévn, &r' abti]v rv &Àñ0zgtov 
&varavopyévn." 
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consists, again, in the proper balance of contrary elements, exemplified in nature. 
Human music is met with a tinge of disdain; still, if “true,” it is able to free from 
evil and sickness. Clement does not have good words for the superstitious pagan 
festivities but abstains from commenting on the musical part of it. He leaves us 
with music as a fitting metaphor for the Christian God and the beautiful order he 
possesses in himself and which he bestows on creation and man in particular. 
The importance of these passages should not be underestimated, for they 
reveal another instance of a "Copernican Revolution" with respect to musical 
ethos. I believe that Calvin Stapert is right when he states that Clement ^went 
beyond Plato by placing musica bumana above musica mundana." He even went 
beyond all previous thought, because in the Christian view, the princeps analogatum 
within creation is now no longer the planetary cosmos, but the human being who 
is directly created according to God's harmonious being, and this image, according 
to Christian theology, is fully accomplished in the God-man, Jesus Christ." It is 





767. 2007, 58. As we have seen, Boethius was the one who coined the famous Latin tripartition 
of music. 

768. Cf. also Paulinus of Nola, Carm. 20.32-50: ‘At nobis ars una fides, et musica Christus,/qui 
docuit miram sibimet concurrere pacem disparis harmoniae quondam, quam corpus in unum/ 
contulit assumens bominem, qui miscuit almum/ infusa virtute Deum, ut duo conderet in se dis- 
tantesque procul naturas redderet unum. (...) Ille igitur vere nobis est musicus auctor,/ ille David 
verus, citharam qui corporis buiuslrestituit putri dudum compage iacentem,/et tacitam ruptis 
antiquo crimine chordisl assumendo suum Dominus reparavit in usum,/consertisque Deo mor- 
talibus, omnia rerum/in speciem primae fecit revirescere formae,/ut nova cuncta forent, cunctis 
abeunte veterno./ But for us, the only art is faith and music Christ who has taught that the 
wonderful peace of uneven harmony once was arranged in himself, [the harmony] which he 
conferred on one body taking up man, who mingled [him] with the kind God by infused 
strength, so that he established two in himself and rendered far distant natures one. (...) He 
therefore is for us truly the originator of music, that true David who restored the cithara of 
his body, formerly laying with its rotten structure, and when silent with the strings broken 
from the ancient sin, the Lord rerstored it by adopting it for his own use, and having con- 
joined mortals to God, he made all things grow young again into the splendor of the first 
form, so that all things become new, with the dust vanishing from all." Ambrosius Hex- 
ameron 2.1.1: “Diem primum, vel potius unum, maneat enim ei prophetict praerogativa sermo- 
nis, ut potuimus, absolvimus; in quo conditum caelum, terram creatam, aquarum exundantiam, 
circumfusum aerem, discretionem factam lucis atque tenebrarum Dei omnipotentis, et Domini 
lesu Christi, Spiritus quoque sancti operatione cognovimus. Quis ergo non miretur dissimilibus 
membris disparem mundum in corpus unum assurgere, et insolubih concordiae caritatisque lege in 
societatem et connexionem sui tam distantia convenire, ut quae discreta natura sunt, in unitatis 
et pacis vinculum velut individua compactione nectantur?/We have released as we could the 
first day, or rather [day] one, for the preference of the prophetic word may remain; on 


which, we know, by the holy work of God almighty and the Lord Jesus Christ and also the 
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the eternal Word incarnate, whose harmonious perfection is the prototype for the 
ultimate fulfillment of every redeemed human being, and which has also bestowed 
on the cosmos through the Holy Spirit a harmony that becomes the New Song, 
leading fallen humanity to its destination. Thus, the Christian Trinitarian belief 
transforms the cosmocentric theory of musical harmony into an anthropocentric 


one 


./? At the same time, man acquires his harmonic perfection not primarily by 


mimésis of cosmic processes/""—wherefore, at least for a while, they become less 


relevant—but through reaching out to the mediator between divine and human 





769. 


770. 


Spirit heaven was founded, earth created, the overflow of waters and air distributed, and 
the separation between light and darkness made. Who, therefore, might not wonder that a 
disparate world rose up from dissimilar parts into one body and such different things would 
get together according to a law of undissolvable concord and love into a junction and inner 
connection, that what was separate by nature was tied into a bond of unity and peace as by a 
single conjunction?"; also 3.1.3—5; 3.4.18; 3.5.21; 6.9.54—55. Nevertheless, other Christian 
authors still rely on the ancient analogical view to explain especially the harmonic union of 
diverse components, e.g. Claudianus Mamertus De statu animae 1.8 and 1.21 (composition 
of the human body). Lactant. De opificio 16.3, rejects the Aristoxenian comparison between 
the lyre and the human person. 

This term could be misunderstood if one did not notice the qualification “within creation" 
above; strictly speaking, the Christian view is as theocentric as the previous was regarding 
God or the demiurge as the first creator of harmony. But if God created the world to make 
it suit to the human beings, and if the principle of reconciled poles is an anthropological 
constant (e.g. body-spirit/soul) and especially inherent in Jesus Christ (God-man) as the 
proto-man according to whose image Adam, the first "only human" man, was designed, 
then cosmic harmony derives from its human-divine creator and not human harmony from 
a more perfect cosmic one as its shadowy representation. The factual imperfections on the 
level of human harmony, in the Christian view, are of exclusively moral origin (original sin), 
not due to an ontological difference or a metaphysical "distance" from the more perfect 
celestial realm, as the neo-Platonics saw it. No ancient author uses the term “anthropocen- 
tric,” but the idea just described is implicit in Christian theology from its beginnings. 

Cf. Stapert 2007, 59, referring to what is quoted above from Prorr. 9.88.3: “This symphony 
is a Christian musica humana, of which even the music of the spheres is but an echo, and of 
which the best of our musica instrumentalis is also an echo." Similar Darmstädter 1996, 42: 
“Musik stellt nicht rnebr zwingend den Anspruch, Spiegel zu sein, urn harrnonische Abläufe und 
Bewegungen von der kosrnologisch-metaphysischen Ebene auf die Ebene des Lebewesens, dessen Seele 
und Körper zu reflektieren. Sie ist vielrnehr in einer vernittelnden Position zwischen Menschen und 
dem Wort Gottes, das sie erst verständlich, erklingend macht/Music no longer claims necessarily 
to be the mirror reflecting harmonious processes and movements oft he cosmological-meta- 
physical level onto the level of a living being, its soul and body. It rather takes a mediating 
position between men and the Word of God which makes it comprehensible, sounding in 
the first place;” and later 65-75 (she unfortunately goes too far by imposing on Augustine an 
anachronistic concept of individual autonomy, of free choice of ethos, esp. pp. 70-73). 
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harmony, which is Christ. Consequently, positive ethos in music is now centered 
on whatever leads to union with God through Christ and is “in tune" with the 
New Song, that is, the new life in Christ, as Augustine will explain further. The 
Christian rejection of certain musical practices, which from the outside may appear 
to be a primitive sectarian, reactionary, or antagonistic attitude, is deeply rooted in 
the fundamental dogma of the new faith. 


Musical Ethos in Christian Education 


Only with this in mind can we properly estimate what Clement writes in the sec- 
ond book of his Paedagogus’”' where the contrast between pagan music and Chris- 
tian culture becomes even more pointed. He dedicates ch. 4 to the description of 
pagan festivals or banquets in opposition to the Christian way of celebrating. In 
a manner not too different from Plato’s reasoning, Clement dismisses the aulos, 
except for shepherding purposes, for its intoxicating (ue0votikóc) and effeminat- 
ing (&roO0nA?vo) effect, inducing to blind licentiousness and irrational passion 
(*àAóywotn náðn”), but especially to idolatry ("ei £6 oAavpe(ac onevdovow”).”” 
In an allegorical way, he applies the instrumental praise of Ps 150,3—5 to the 
human body, mouth, and tongue, which is a peaceful instrument, not like the real 


ones used for war;’” those should be left only to the pagans to be aroused (“tò 





771. Text: PG 8.440-446 (digitalized at http://khazarzar.skeptik.net/pgm/PG_Migne/ 
Clement%200f%20Alexandria_PG%2008-09/Paedagogus.pdf); Marcovich 2002; 
tr. at http://news.newadvent.org/fathers/02092.htm (accessed on April 20, 2013). 

772. The description is fairly detailed, referring to zulos, psalter, chorus and dancing, “Egyp- 
tian" clapping, uncivilized amusement (pa8vpía d&taKtoc), etc. The charming of animals 
is fine, but humans should not submit to this. There are striking similarities to the fifth 
century criticism: “broken/effeminate melodies” rhythms of wailing are corrupting minds 
and morals: “ueh@v yáp Tol kateayótwv Kai pvðuðv yoepóv ríjc uoúonç rfj; Kapucñç ai 
noidat Pappakeiat SiapVeipovow robo vpónouc ákoAáoto Kai kakoréyvo -uovotkf| eic 
náðoç ortooópovoat" (2.4.41.3-4). 

773. E.g. 2.4.41.5: *ópyavov TÒ o@pa héyet TO rjuérepov kai yopõàç rà vedpa abrob, Sv àv 
évapuóvtov eroe ti|v táotv, kai kpovóuevov TH nveopart robo qOóyyouc Aamodidwot 
tobc avOpwrivovg;/[The Spirit] calls our body an instrument and its nerves strings by 
which it has received harmonic tension and, strummed by the Spirit, it yields human 
voices." 2.4.42.1—2: "Eiprvikóv yàp oç àÀn0@ç ópyavov ó ávOponóc éotw, tà 8 GAA ñv 
TtoÀvnpaypovf, tic, Spyava eposi rtoAepuká, i] Tac ériOvptac &koAéyovra ñ Tos Epwtac 
exkaiovta ñ eEayptaivovta vobc Ovuobc/The truly peaceful instrument is man; the others, 
if one inquires, he will find to be instruments of war, kindling the passions or stimulating 
loves or making savage the spirits." He names for various peoples (Etruscans, Arcadians, 
Sicilians, Cretans, Spartans, etc.) a specific war instrument, curiously all those mentioned 
in the psalm. 
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EKAVTOV abtáàv TOD qpovrjuaroc dia TOV rotobrov ézavíorac0at pvðuðv/what is 
relaxed in their mind be aroused by their rhythms,” 2.4.42.3). At the same time, 
Clement does explicitly allow the use of cithara and lyre."^ It seems that he also 
takes up Pythagorean lore when he recommends going to sleep with a song on 
the lips, even though not for therapeutical but latreutical purposes. Returning to 
banquets, he describes the custom of singing skolia, for which he indicates to sub- 
stitute the gpwttkai wdat (erotic songs) and all harmonies (songs) that are fluid/ 
languid ($ypóc), bending (Kap), badly fabricated (kaxotexv@v), chromatic, 
and leading to weakness (0powic), buffoonery (BwpoAoxío), revelry (&yepoyto), 
and drunkenness (pé6n), for buvot tod 000, of a moderate/sound (ooqpov) and 
austere character.” With a sleight-of-hand trick Clement employs the ancient 
criticism of both aesthetic and moral deviations, seen as intrinsically connected, 
now equating the Platonic educational ideal with the true Christian music and the 
corruption to pagan customs at large. Once more, music forms part of a systematic 
pedagogical program.’”° He admonishes the Greek catechumens not to pass by 
musical education like the Sirens, not plugging their ears with unlearnedness in 





774. 2.4.43.3: "Ooxoc ñu@v 6 kàpoc 6 ebxápiotoc, Kav poç kxi&ápav Hedrons ñ Aópav dew 
Te kal yáAAetv, upoc ook EoTw, EBpaiov puńon ó(katov Bacthéa ebxápiorov và 0g@/ This 
is our revel of thanksgiving, and if you want to sing and play to cithara or lyre, there is no 
folly, you may imitate the just Hebrew king who gives thanks to God,” referring, of course, 
to David; all the Psalm verses mentioning these instruments, along with Col 3.16, justify 
this permission, in addition to the decachord's corresponding to Christ's Decalogue. He 
concludes by attributing to the psalm the characteristics of good music most favored among 
ancients: “ai yàp ó yaApóc upes otv eO) oyío kal owppwv” (2.4.44.1). 

775. 2.4.44.5: “Kai yàp ápuovíac napadextéov tas oc qpovac, àroráro órt uiuo va EAabvovtac 
TÄS šppouévnç ñu@v Stavoiac tac bypàc óvroç áppovíac, at nepi Tac KapiTas TWV POdyywv 
Kakoteyvoðoa eic Opvytv Kai BopoAoxí(av éxótatvóvrar. Ta SE aboTNPA Kai ocopovikà 
WEAN ånotráooeta tais TÄS HENS ayepwyxiatc. Katadeimtéov obv Tac Xpouerucàç &áppovíag 
Taig axpwpoig Mapotviatc Kai TH dv8opopovon kai Etaipovon uovoikfj." Notice the 
pun in the concluding expression: the chromatic = colorful “harmony” fits the “colorless 
(&ypwpoc) behavior of drunkards;" the “flower-bearing and meretricious music” is more in 
line with the conventional ethos of the chromatic genus. Similar characteristics of music 
to be avoided are mentioned in Strom. 6.11.90: “nepitty” (“superfluous”), “katakA@oa tà 
woyxac” (“enervating the souls”), throwing them to a confusing variety (“moucthia”) between 
mournful (@pnvwdns), licentious (&xóAaoroc), luxurious (ñóora0ñc), filled with Bacchic 
frenzy (éxBadyevopevoc), and mad (uqvikóc). 

776. The chapters before and after deal with eating, drinking, clothing, speaking, etc. as befit- 
ting for a Christian, even laughing: for the smile, musical harmony serves as a point of 
comparison: “H pév yap kad’ dppoviav To0 mpoownov, kaO0árnep ópyávov, kóojuoc &veotc 
pediapa KéxAnta—siayvoig obtwo avaKdGtat Kata Tpdownov—, ooqgpovobvrov Ó 
yédwe” (2.5.46.3). 
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rhythm and melody, but to use it to strengthen the soul, for setting in order ethos 
and for moderation, e.g. during banquets to subdue by song the desires and to 
praise God in gratitude.” To praise God in everything, even musically, is part of 
the new life of a Christian: during the daily labor, at sea, before and during meals, 
before going to bed, during the night, and all of this in a cheerful spirit, united to 
the “divine choir" (“t@ Bely yop”). 

Just as previously the ancients realized that “there is something in music that 
makes it an appropriate metaphor for cosmic order” and, likewise, that “there are 
certain kinds of music that one does not associate with the ‘melodious order’ and 
‘harmonious arrangement’ of the universe," Clement now states that there is 
music that fits to the new life in Christ, and other music that does not. Interest- 
ingly, the suitable and unsuitable type of music, in both cases, is essentially the 
same. Plato’s ethos and Christian ethos appear to be widely compatible. This can- 
not be explained only by the assumption that Clement simply copied these judg- 
ments from older sources. It happens on the grounds that the ideal of Christian 
virtue, according to the human figure of Christ, demands for a Christian the very 
same characteristics of harmony and balance that the classical authors had in mind 
when describing what sort of human ethos should be promoted through musical 
ethos. This does not mean that all details of Platonic or other classical ideals of 
human and musical ethos are equivalent to Christian anthropology and morals; 
there are actually significant differences. The general principles, however, of mod- 
eration and balance, the “golden mean,” the harmony between the parts and the 
whole, the correspondence between form and content, etc., so prominent in the 
various theoretical designs, are what has attracted Christian thinkers and artists 
throughout history to draw from ancient ideals and import them into Christianity. 





777. Strom. 6.11.89—90: “antéov dpa povotkijs ei; Katakdounow ñÜouç Kai kataotovýv (...) 
Katetadovtes Hu@v TÒ emiOvpntixov Kai Tov 0eóv SokaCovtec.” 

778. C£. Stromata 7.7.35, 49; Tert. Apol. 39.16.21 (description of a modest Christian banquet). 
Id. De uxore 2.6.1-2 & 2.8.8: the contrast between what a pagan husband will sing for 
his wife and what a Christian couple will sing for each other (“Sonant inter duos psalmi et 
hymni, et mutuo provocant, quis melius Domino suo cantet/They sing for each other psalms 
and hymns and challenge each other who sings better for his Lord"). As we can see, both 
content and aesthetics are involved. 

779. Stapert 2007, 54. Clement asserts in Strom. 6.17.149—150 that the Christian philosopher 
imitates the Lord (Christ) and thus reaches the fullness of truth; he is able to discern the 
"truth of a painting" in contrast to what is vulgar, and the "dignity of music" in contrast 
to the licentious one (and similarly true philosophies vs. others, and true beauty vs. a fake 
one): “adtixa Évectt 0eácacOat Kai (oypaqgíac dAnPetav napa tiv Snpwwdn Kai uovotkf|c 
OELVOTHTA Tapa tiv aKdAaoTov. Kai gtkooogíaç obv &cttv àArjOetá vic Mapa robo &AAovG 
QiAocóQouc, Kai káAAoc &AXntvóv Tapa TO SedoAWLEVOY.” 
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Basil of Caesarea 


Basil of Caesarea, like Clement not a music scholar but a bishop and theologian, 
has nevertheless dedicated a major section on music to introduce his Homilies on 
the Psalms? He does not intend speak about music as such but in a noteworthy 
way now attributes many of the effects, including the inculcation of ethos, which 
usually belong to music, to the psalms. 

First, he lists some general benefits that the psalms provide, without directly 
distinguishing whether they flow from the text or the music: healing ancient 
wounds of souls and relief for new ones, attending sickness, preserving health and 
providing remedy for whatever ill—but all this by leading the soul in a harmoni- 
ous and well-resoned (or -measured) way ("uexá toc woxaywyias éupieAoóG Kai 
ñóovñç cógpova Aoytopov &protobong"). But because of the human recalcitrancy 
towards virtue and the proclivity to pleasure, the Holy Spirit has known how to 
combine truth with the enjoyment of melody,” like a good doctor who adminis- 
ters bitter medicine with honey, instilling the benefit almost without notice. This 
is especially true for the young, in order to educate their souls.” The famous 
Pythagorean story about calming a rampant youth with a soothing au/os tune 
reappears in a different dress, because now it is the charming force of the psalms 
which provide remedy against wild passion." Thus the psalms generally bestow 
tranquility on the soul, bring peace, restrain unrest and passions, moderate, foster 
friendships, union, reconciliation, and especially love, for who can be enemies, he 
asks, having sung together in one voice before God; then all people are united into 
one symphonic choir.” 





780. Homilia in Psalmum Primum 1-2. Text: PG 33.209-213; tr.: Strunk 1998, 121-123. A very 
similar praise of the psalms is found in Ambrosius In Psalmum primum enarratio 1-12 (PL 
14.963—970) and in Nicetas of Remesiana (cf. below n. 881). 

781. “To ëk víjc ueAoó(ac vepnvóv toic Óóypaotv £ykaréputev, iva và npoonvet Kai Aeio TÅG 
&kofjc TO £k TOV Adywv WPEAOV Aavðavóvtwç ónoóstue0a." 

782. “(...) tva oi maides, Ñ kat óÀ oç oi veapot tò oc, TH uèv Gokeiv peAwS@or, TH SE àAnsía 
TAS yvxàc Exrratdevwvtat.” 

783. “kat mod ti; tàv oqóópa ékreOnptouévov OÓ Ovuoğ, ëzmgióàv dpEntat TH vaAuo 
kaxenáóso0au ánfjAOev evOve, zÓ &ypiatov rñç wuxñç TH HeAwSia karakoipíoac." 

784. “Tic yap étt &yOpóv rjyeioOat Sivatat eð’ od u(av ágfjke npóc Oedv ti]v qovrjv; "Oore 
kai TO LEYLOTOV TOV áyaOdv Ty ayarnv ñ yaru@dia napéyerau oiovel oóvósouóv tiva 
Tpóc tijv ~vwow tùy ovvwdiav &nvorjoaca, Kai ei; £vóc Xopo0 ouupovíov TOV hadv 
cvvapuótovoa." Cf. Ignatius of Antioch, Ad Ephesios, ch. 4. 
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The blessings do not yet end here. Psalms drive demons and fear away, pro- 
vide safety, respite in toil,” consolation, beauty, gladness in feasts, proper grief 
and tears for hardened hearts. One can learn from them the four cardinal virtues 
of manliness/courage (“ts &vópíaç TO peyakompertéc”), justice (“tg Gucatocóvng 
TO &àxpi[éc"), moderation (““owgpoovvng tò osuvóv"), and prudence (“tò tñç 
ppovýoewç téAetov"), and in addition conversion ("ueravoíag tpómov") and 
patience (*onovopf|; pétpa”), not to mention all the fitting spiritual motions in 
view of the redemption brought by Christ. 

Finally, the reason for the choice of the yaArrjpiov as the proper instrument 
to sing these texts to and to give the collection its name is not arbitrary; we shall 
review the reason in the context of Augustine (see below n. 828), but Basil adds 
that it raises up to heaven lest the enjoyment may drag down to the carnal pas- 
sions.” Basil ends with a note of Platonic taste: a well-tuned soul has an easier 
path to heaven." And this tuning, so much is clear now, is best achieved by form- 
ing the souls of the young and keeping everyone's mind virtuous through singing 
and praying the psalms which now have become the prototype of music's thera- 
peutic and pedagogical potential. 


John Chrysostom 


Educated in the thoroughly pagan city of Antioch, John Chrysostom was eventu- 
ally bishop of Constantinople and became another of the four Great Greek Fathers 
of the Church. He contributes to our topic a reflection, similar to the one of Basil 
but not literally depending on him and with some particularities, at the beginning 
of his exegesis of Ps 41 (1—3)."** After a general introduction, John begins with the 





785. That psalms were indeed sung by Christian farmers is testified in Hieron. E. 46.12; for a 
wider range of use see ps.- Chrysostomus, De paenitentia et in lectionem de Davide et de uxore 
Uriae (PG 64.12): “AXX ob uóvov ëv xaic MOAEOL Kal tais éxxANoiatc obtwW katà MavTa 
Katpóv Kai Kata ráoav HAtKkiav éxAdptet, dAAA Kai Ev dypoic Kai ëv éprjutatg Kai eic tr]v 
åoikntov yv petà TAElovos rTñç omouóñç xopooraoíag iepac dveyeiper vo Oe@./But not 
only in the cities and churches does [David’s psalm music] shine forth in this way at any 
time and at any age, but also in the fields and in the solitary places and in the uninhabited 
land does it raise holy choruses with more zeal to God. 

786. "(...) iva cai fjueic Ta ävw Eqteiv ueAerápievuev, Kai uñ TH ñóovñ tod uéÀouç ëm xà TÄS 
capkóc náOn Katapepwpeda.” Here, symbolism and psychological effect are unconvinc- 
ingly connected—how should the physical arrangment of sound production have anything 
to do with moderating an inappropriate longing for pleasure? 

787. “oi &upieAeic kal eddppootot Tas woxdc padiav Éyovot tr|v eíc TA vw nopsí(av." 

788. Expositio in Psalmos; Text: PG 55.155—159; tr.: Strunk 1998, 123-126; Stapert 2007, 109- 
130, in his chapter on Chrysostom, only refers briefly to this text but cites many other 
passages. I shall include some of them as references at the end of the current section. 
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idea that God responded to human decadence and slowness in spiritual things by 
combining prophecy with melody, since nothing has so many positive effects than 
music. First, he describes its ability to lift us up "from the chains of the body" and 
to reach out to the future life in heaven, giving wings to the mind; for this, melody 
needs to be modulated and well-structured."? Then he enumerates how chant is 
able to lull infants to sleep (“katendd5ovoa dopata”), lighten the hardships of 
journey and work (he mentions in particular peasants, saliors, and women—on 
their own or together: “ovp@wvwc”), for such enjoyment is “innate in our mind" 
(*oikeícc tiv npóc tobto éxet TO glŠoç tñç Tépwews ñ yox’). But there are 
also lascivious songs, introduced by the demons, which bring about all sorts of 
evil, softening and weakening the soul (“ao8eveotépav abti|v xai pakakwtépav 
1otobotv"). The psalms, to the contrary, “provide both pleasure and profit” (“kai 
ñóovñv Tò mpa&ypa Kai wepéretav eivai”), also holiness (&ytacpóc). Through their 
words they induce philosophy, purify the soul, and allow the Holy Spirit to fly upon 
it speedily. For this, the singing has to be with understanding (“petà ovvéoews,” cf. 
Eph 5.18-19, a passage frequently quoted in such contexts)—not understanding 
the musical structure, but attending to the meaning of the text. 

John Chrysostom in particular deals with the customs at meals. Already 
Quintilian had complained about the fact that licentiousness at banquets in the 
home are prone to upset all positive ethical effect in the young people that they 
may have received through musical education at school (cf. above n. 97). In order 
to avoid drunkenness, gluttony, immoderation and a lazy mind, psalms and other 
sacred hymns should be taught to women and children and sung as a protection 
(aopadeta): “once psalmody comes in, it will turn away all these unwonted things 
and depraved counsels.” David and his cithara in reality represent Christ (in 
Christian faith, the new David), and where he is, there are peace, charity, and all 
good things (“eipryvn dé kai åyánn, kai návra ğonep èk my@v HEet và àyaðá”). 
Thus, the power of the psalter has its source in the same person from which Clem- 
ent drew the origin of harmony in creation. 





789. “(...) 6 Geóc (...) peh@diav &vépu&e TH Mpognteia, tva TH VOU Tod uéÀouç yoxaywyodpeEevot 
Távtec, HETA moÀÀñç TIS npoOvuíac vob iepods ávaréunootv abt buvouc. Obôèv yàp, 
ovdév obtwe àvíotrot yuyr|v, Kai rcrepoi, Kai TÄS ra À À árreu kai TOV TOD ocparoc ioAóet 
Seopav, kai quXocogeiv notet, Kai návtwov KaTayehav TOV Buotikóv, oc ué)oç ovppovíac, 
kai pv0u@ cvyks(uevov Oeiov dopa.” Notice the recurring term of “yvxaywyia” in these 
authors, as used, e.g. in Aristides Quintilianus 2.14 82.3. 

790. “(...) tfj; wadpwdiac ëmgiosÀ0oúonç, &nxonnóror mavta éxeiva và &rorza kal novnpà 
BovAeópara." 
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A bit differently from what we shall see in Augustine, John does not seem 
much concerned about aesthetic beauty in such song; if someone's voice is 
not quite sonorous due to age or lack of formation in rhythm, what matters 
is a "sober soul, an alert mind, a contrite heart, sound reasoning, and a puri- 
fied conscience" ?'—thus one can confidently stand beside David. No musical 
instrument is needed, but we should ourselves become a cithara, “making a full 
harmony of mind and body."7? Such music is possible everywhere, also just in 
the mind without sound, "for we do not sing for people but to God, who can hear 
our hearts and enter into the silences of our minds." Saint Paul is the main 
witness for such a practice, having never ceased to praise God through song even 
in captivity. 

We find here, then, another mixture of previous ideas with the new Christian 
approach to life: the general benefits of music, especially its enjoyment, suggest 
its use to dispose our mind harmoniously for God and to ward off the dangers of 
lust and immorality, unworthy for someone who wants to be united to the God 
of love. 


Augustine? 


Augustine's deep thirst for knowledge and truth is married to a keen sense for 
beauty and affection." Throughout antiquity, music is often seen as being partic- 
ularly apt to branch out into and mediate between both areas. It does not astonish, 
then, that for Augustine music holds an important, if not privileged place in his life. 
Intense oratorical training made him a master of language and sound, and in the 


course of his formation he studied the traditional canon of music theory (cf. Conf. 
4.16.30). 





791. “Tò yàp (mroúugvov évtad0a, yori vijpovoa, 8teynyepuévn ótávoia, kapdia xavavevoyuévn, 
Aoytouós éppopuévoc, ovverddc &kkekoDapuévov." 

792. “AAN &àv 0éÀnç, od cavtóv épyáor kiOápav, vexpwoas rà LEAN rñç cakpóc, Kal roÀÀñv TH 
OWLATL npóc ti|v WuxñV roujoas trjv cv ovíav." 

793. “Ob yàp avOpwroic yáAXouev, Aià Oed tH Gvvauévo kai kapó(ac àkobcat kal eic rà 
&nóppnra rñç Stavoiac ñu@v eioeAOeiv." 

794. Some general works worth consulting about Augustine and music are: Edelstein 1929; 
Marrou 1938/1981; Wille 1967, 603-623; La Croix 1988; Darmstädter 1996, 40-121 
(even though with a number of shortcomings). Many texts in English translation are avail- 
able in digitalized format at http://news.newadvent.org/fathers/index.html. 

795. This notion occurs frequently in his Confessions, for De musica see e.g. 6.11.29: "Delectatio 
quippe quasi pondus est animae. Delectatio ergo ordinat animam/Enjoyment, of course, is 
somewhat the weight of the soul. Enjoyment, therefore, orders the soul." 
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Aequalitas—Music as a Path to God 


At about the time of his baptism (387 AD), he sets out to elaborate a (never 
finished) compendium of the liberal arts, of which only De musica? is extant, 
with the last (sixth) book being reworked significantly (before 409 AD). The 
work is written in the form of a didactic dialogue, between teacher and stu- 
dent, and almost exclusively deals with rhythm and numbers; in book one 
there are some general considerations on music, and then book six opens up a 
vision of how to reach through music theory and reason harmony in body and 
soul, as a path leading ultimately to God. If the study of music, previously a 
propedeutic discipline leading up to philosophy, now becomes an introduction 
to theology. 

It is not possible here to do justice to the intricate course of argument that 
Augustine develops in this work; nor will I be able to discuss all passages within 
the extensive Corpus Augustinianum that touch upon music, be they directly or 
indirectly involving the question of musical ethos; the study by Beatrix Darmstüd- 
ter provides a more complete treatment. I shall only comment on a few central 
passages and ideas in order to elucidate Augustine's contribution to the question 
of musical ethos. 

At the beginning of De musica, this discipline is still associated with the 
Muses,” but the definition, as found in other authors (see p. 14), is of a more 
technical nature: Scientia bene modulandi" (1.2.2), which is explained as the proper 





796. Text: PL 32.1081-1194 (digitalized in the TML at http://www.chmtl.indiana.edu/ 
tml/3rd-5th/AUGDEM1_TEXT-html); text, tr., comm.: Hentschel 2002 (books 1 & 
6, Ger.); Jacobsson 2002 (book six, Eng.); tr.: Taliaferro 1939 (Eng.); comm.: Wille 1967, 
603—623; Brennan 1988; Keller 1993; Mathiesen 1999, 619—622; Jeserich 2013, 51-116. I 
am citing book one from Hentschel's edition, book six from Jacobsson; any other texts from 
Augustine, except for the Confessions, I am citing from the PL. About the problems of the 
reworking and dating book six see Jacobsson 2002, xv—xxviii. 

797. 1.1.1: omnipotentiam quamdam canendi Musis solere concedi (...) quae Musica nominatur,” if 
"tanendi"is a genitivus obiectivus, it simply means that the Muses have full power over song; 
if it is a genitivus subiectivus, it would mean that the Muses are omnipotent through song; 


however, the context does not suggest a statement on the power of music. 
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measuring.” Here and elsewhere,? Augustine sees in the rationality of science 


the 


true value of music as a discipline. The adverb “bene” corresponds roughly to 


what Plato had called "correctness": music may elicit enjoyment as soon as there 


is some order or measure in it, but for being fully good, it also needs to be “oz- 
gruens.”” And for being scientia, music is not simply the impulsive uttering of 


musical sound as in animals, or the thoughtless enjoyment ("Zibenter audiunt"), or 


music production just to please the crowds ("congruere plebi"), or to use music 





798. 


799. 


800. 


801. 


That "modulatio" may also have a wider meaning emerges from De magistro 1.1: "Sed nonne 
adtendis id quod te delectat in cantu, modulationem quandam esse soni? Quae quoniam verbis 
et addi et detrahi potest, aliud est loqui, aliud cantare; nam et tibiis et cithara cantatur, et aves 
cantant, et nos interdum sine verbis musicum aliquid sonamus, qui sonus cantus dici potest, locutio 
non potest./But don't you pay attention to the fact that which pleases you in song, is a cer- 
tain "modulation" of sound (melody)? Since it can be added or taken away, speaking is one 
thing, singing another; for one can sing both with pipes and cithara, and the birds sing, and 
sometimes we make music without words, which can be called sound of song, not speech." 
Music is, according to this passage, what adds enjoyment to words; this is further developed 
in De ordine 2.11.33: "Quod vero ad aures [pertinent], quando rationabilem concentum dicimus, 
cantumque numerosum rationabiliter esse compositum, suavitas vocatur proprio iam nomine./ 
However, what [belongs] to the ears, when we talk about a rational concord and a rhyth- 
mical song that is composed according to reason; we call sweethess in the proper sense." 
The rational part within the voluptas, which the senses provide (e.g. “in aurium suavitate 
cum pulsa chorda quasi liquid sonat atque pure"), is found "ubi quaedam dimensio est atque mod- 
ulatio"). In Mus. 6.10.25, a fuller explanation for “bona modulatio" is provided: it consists “in 
quodam motu libero et ad suae pulchritudinis finem converso/of a certain movement that is free 
and turned towards the objective of its beauty,” with a stronger emphasis on the aesthetical 
aspect. 

E.g. Mus. 2.1.1 ("musicae ratio, ad quam dimensio ipsa vocum rationabilis et numerositas 
pertinent”). 

An example is given in 1.3.4: ‘si quis suavissime canens et pulchre saltans velit eo ipso lascivire, 
cum res severitatem desiderat, non bene utique numerosa modulatione utitur; id est ea motione, 
quae iam bona ex eo, quia numerosa est, dici potest, male ille, id est incongruenter utitur./If some- 
one wants to frisk by singing very sweetly and dancing beautifully, whereas the situation 
requires seriesness, he is not using the rhythmical arrangement well; in other words, he he 
uses that movement, which in itself can be called good/right, because it is rhythmical, in a 
bad way, because it is inconvenient.” Brennan 1988, 271-272 argues that “bene is meant in 
an ethical as well as an aesthetic sense" 

Augustine dedicates quite some space (1.5.10—1.6.12) to discuss the status of the theater 
musician. First it seems that the musician is improved by the reaction of the audience: 
"imperita multitude explodat saepe tibicinem nugatorios sonos efferentem rursumque plaudat bene 
canenti et prorsus, quanto suavius canitur, tanto amplius et studiosius moveatur/the uneducated 
crowd rejects often a piper who produces worthless sounds and on the other hand applauds 
to the one who sounds well and, again, is moved more and more ardently to the degree that 
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for relaxation and recovery ("post magnas curas relaxandi ac reparandi animi gra- 
tia moderatissime ab iis aliquid voluptatis assumitur")—all of these are very much 
legitimate, as long as one seizes music for it and is not seized by it instead*??—, 
but for science, one needs to understand by reason the underlying principles, 
while for the practical exercise of the ars, the principle of imitatio (corresponding 
to mimésis)*® suffices (1.4.57). In what follows, Augustine pursues the principle 
of proper measurement by means of numeric proportions, applying Pythagorean 
principles such as that which is measured is preferred to that which is with- 
out measure or limit (1.9.15). These considerations center around the first three 
numbers, which display a particular harmony in their quality of showing unity in 
multiplicity (1.12.22-23), to which then the number 4 is added as the sum out of 
the previous three (1.12.23-26). At the end of book one it is made clear that the 
science is not meant to be detached from the senses; similar to the Aristoxenian 
tradition, the investigation should be limited to the area which can be mean- 
ingfully—even with some enjoyment and pleasure—perceived and confirmed 





he sings/sounds softer." Now, since this judgment comes not from knowledge but from a 
natural sensus audiendi (to which Augustine does not give much credit), the musician who 
adapts to the feedback simply through imitatio, perception, and memory, just as the wild 


»« 


animals, in doing so for the purpose of plausus populi," "praemia," ox “alia fortuita commoda," 
he betrays true science if he possessed it. Augustine contrasts "good" music as assumed by 
the uneducated, and the truly good music, which is inspired by the knowledge of musical 
science. Another slap against the turba ‘adplaudentium strepitu vulgari levitate laetantium"is 
given at 6.1.1. 

802. 1.4.5: "Quam interdum sic capere modestissimum est, ab ea vero capi vel interdum turpe atque 
indecorum est.” At another place (Contra Iulianum 5.5.23), Augustine cites David's “music 
therapy" on Saul's evil spirit, after citing a Ciceronian version of the story on Pythagoras: 
"Debuisti sane bomo ecclesiasticus ecclesiastica musica potius quam Pythagorica commoneri, quid 
Davidica cithara egerit in Saule, quando malo spiritu vexabatur, et tangente citharam sancto 
ab illa molestia respirabat: ne ideo bonum aliquid existimes concupiscentiam carnis, quia non- 
nunquam musicis cobibetur sonis./You as a man of the Church certainly ought to promote 
Church music rather than Pythagorian, what David's cithara did on Saul when he was 
plagued by an evil spirit, and as the holy one stroke the cithara, he enjoyed respite from 
that trouble; therefore, you should not consider the concupiscence of the flesh anything 
good because it is never restrained by musical sounds." One should notice that Augustine's 
"understanding" of music retains always its relationship to judging actual music and does 
not aim at a theoretical game with numbers and proportions. About the "practical orienta- 
tion" of Augustine’s approach, see Darmstädter 1996, 46. 

803. About the status of this concept in Augustine see Sallman 1990, even though some of his 
points have been advanced and clarified better by more recent scholarship. 
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(1.13.27-28).9" Also in the following books of mere technical nature, aesthetic 
criteria of being congruens, concinnus, or suavis continue to confirm the established 


rules about rhythm and meter.*5 That his theory is not exclusively designed for 


music with text becomes clear from passages like the one in the context of rests 


(silence).9* The properly placed silence actually contributes to the beauty of the 


melody. 


807 





804. 


805. 


806. 


807. 


'The scientifically proper movements (of musical rhythm) carry their beauty in themselves 
(“in seipsis finem decoris delectationisve conservant"), but it is more convenient and without 
error ('commodius," "sine ullo errore") to regard those temporal dimensions that are suited 
to please us ("de his brevibus intervallorum spatiis, quae in cantando saltandoque nos mulcent, 
quantum ratio nos duxerit, disseramus"). Yt would not make sense considering meters that last 
an hour or two between arsis and thesis; "congruentia delectari" and "aliqua voluptate affici" 
are not unimportant and actually help: ‘tum procedens qudammodo de secretissimis penetra- 
bilibus musica in nostris etiam sensibus vel bis rebus, quae a nobis sentiuntur, vestigia quaedam 
posuerit, nonne oportet eadem vestigia prius persequi (...)?/when [music], proceeding, as it 
were, from most secret intimate areas, leaves some traces also in our senses or in the things 
that are perceived by us, should we not first follow these very traces (...)?” 

E.g. 2.14.26; 2.9.16 ("sine aurium offensione"); 3.7.16; etc. The requirement of aesthetically 
good music is also emphasized, with a strong moral import, in the Enarratio II in Ps 32.8: 
“Canta illi [= Deo], sed noli male. Non vult offendi aures suas. Bene canta, frater. Si alicui bono 
auditori musico, quando tibi dicitur: canta ut placeas ei, sine aliqua instructione musicae artis 
cantare trepidas, ne displiceas artifici; quia quod in te imperitus non agnoscit, artifex reprehen- 
dit; quis offerat Deo bene cantare, sic iudicanti de cantore, sic examinanti omnia, sic audienti? 
Quando potes afferre tam elegans artificium cantandi, ut tam perfectis auribus in nullo displiceas? 
Ecce veluti modum cantandi dat tibi; noli quaerere verba, quasi explicare possis unde Deus delec- 
tatur./Sing to God, but not in a bad way. He does not want his ears to be offended. Sing 
well, brother. If you are afraid to displease an artist, singing without any instruction in the 
art of music for some good musical listener when you are told: sing to please him, because 
what the unexperienced does not recognize in you, the artist blames, who might present 
to God good singing who thus judges the singer, thus scrutinizes everything, thus listens? 
When can you produce such an fine art work of singing, that you might not displease such 
perfect ears in anything? See, in a way he gives the way of singing to you; do not seek words, 
as if you were able to explain how to delight God." 

4.14.24: "In tis autem numeris qui non verbis fiunt, sed aliquo pulsu vel flatu, vel ipsa etiam 
lingua, nullum in hac re discrimen est, post quam vocem percussionemve sileatur/But in those 
rhythms which do not occur with words, but with some beat or air blow or even with the 
tongue itself, there is regarding this issue no distinction after which sound or impulse of 
sound there is silence." 

'This is said in De Genesi ad litteram 25: "Sicut in cantando interpositiones silentiorum certis 
moderatisque intervallis, quamvis vocum privationes sint, bene tamen ordinantur ab iis qui can- 
tare sciunt, et suavitati universae cantilenae aliquid conferunt./ As in singing the inserting of 
silences at fixed and regulated intervals, even though they are the withholding of sounds, 
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In book six, after finishing his discussion of meter, rhythm, and verse, Augus- 
tine strikes a very different tone. He regards his own previous discourse as nugaci- 
tas and puerilia, aimed to lead the young or people of any age through reason (“duce 
ratione") from carnal senses to love for the unchangeable God (6.1.1). To show this 
path, Augustine first applies his great talent for psychological introspection to ana- 
lyze some elements of acoustical perception. Our senses possess the natural capac- 
ity to judge musical sounds (“vis approbandi et improbandi"), “aut mulceretur eorum 
concinnitate aut absurditate offenderetur/that it is either charmed by their elegance 
or be offended by their incongruity”, and for this it is necessary that the sense itself 
have numerus? (6.2.3). Sound exists in various ways: in that which sounds, in the 
sound perception, in the producer of sound, in the sound production, in memory, 9? 
and in the ability of the sense to judgment, and this last one is that which makes us 
enjoy the proper sound—but this enjoyment itself needs to be subject to another 
judgment through reason (6.9.23-24).*? Only here we are reaching the level of 





are still put in properly by those who know how to sing and contribute also something to 
the softness of all the melody." 

808. The meaning of this term shifts between "number" (thus more frequently translated by 
Hentschel (*Za/," see his introduction p. xxix-xxx), or "rhythm" (thus more frequently trans- 
lated by Jacobsson, which seems to me more proper in most contexts of book six); the com- 
mon base for both meanings could be circumscribed perhaps as “a structured/structuring unit.” 

The criterion of convenientia occurs repeatedly, e.g. again at 6.9.24. 
Augustine speaks about a natural capacity to produce (even good) music without under- 
standing in De ordine 2.19.49, but reason makes it much better. 

809. Augustine reminds elsewhere that the importance of memory for music was conceived 
by the poets in considering the Muses as daughters of Memoria (De ordine 2.14.41). The 
mythological origin of music is rejected in De doctrina christiana 2.17.27 (cf. Clem. Al. 
Protr. 2.31.2-4; both Strunk 1998, 144 n. 2, and Halporn 2003, 216 n. 206, commenting on 
Cassiod. Inst. 2.5.1, say that Clement does not link the Muses to music; but this is what the 
text says: Metgaclo, daughter of King Macar of Lesbos, taught her Mysian maid-servants, 
whom she called “Moioat,” to sing and play the cithara in order to heal the king’s wrath; 
they succeeded so well that they were honored in bronze statues as the Muses). About the 
role of memory when actually singing, see Conf. 11.28.38; Mayer-Baer 1953 shows how 
the aspect of time is an important factor in conceiving music in a measured way, through 
numbers. 

810. Enjoyment (voluptas) was previously explained as the convenientia between the action of 
the soul in the body and the influences that come from outside through the senses (whereby 
each of the senses is assigned to one of the elements) (6.5.9—10). But since our percep- 
tion has been designed in proportion to the human place in the universe, it is perishable 
(6.7.19). Only the interior judgment over any kind of movment, including rhythm, points 
then at God "quem certe decet credere auctorem omnis convenientiae atque concordiae/ whom for 
certain it is proper to believe as the author of all consistency and concord” (6.8.20). The 
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true science, and reason is now capable of discerning the causes for the enjoyment 
felt, in the case of rhythm the regularity and equally measured spaced ("parilitatem 
quondam et aequaliter dimensa intervalla," 6.10.26). Reason then demands true and 
not “imitated” aequalitas (evenness, “symmetry”)*" lest, out of error, something 
that is inaequalis is enjoyed as much as something that is aegua/is—although even 
such imitation is somehow beautiful as it is still seeking aequalitas (6.10.28). Cor- 
poral realities contain aequalitas only imperfectly, while perfect aequalitas is found 
in the eternal movements of the celestial bodies.*? The soul should find its enjoy- 
ment in those immutable rational numera, the origin of which is ultimately God 
(6.12.36). The soul's attitude towards this reality receives now explicitly ethical 
value: the virtues (e.g. prudence, charity) correspond to striving toward what is 
eternal and purify the soul, while curiosity and pride lead to remain distracted with 
the shadows of true aequalitas (6.13.39—6.14.44).*? It must remain clear, however, 


y 


that the use of earthly numera (and we may say, music in general)*"* can be positive 





soul is in many ways distracted from this path to God through exposure to sensual pleasure 
(6.13.39). 

811. The examples, again given from metric theory, show that he means an even proportion 
between parts. See also 6.13.38: “Pulchra numero placent, in quo iam ostendimus aequalitatem 
appeti. (...) quodam aequalitatis iure laetamur, cum occultioribus modis paria paribus trib- 
uta esse cognoscimus/beautiful things please because of the number, in which, as we have 
already demonstrated, evenness is saught. (...) we rejoice justly in a certain law of even- 
ness, because we recognize that similari s assigned to similar according to hidden patterns." 
Augustine emphasizes that it is impossible to love something ugly/bad (deformis/foedus); the 
canpoqu oí (“lovers of rotten things") really love only minus pulchra. Augustine gives con- 
crete examples of aequalitas in the human body, in sense perception (what is not too bright 
or shrill, etc.)—again, convenientia and congruentia determine what the Greeks described in 
terms of harmony or moderation, the proper mean or measure. The concept of imitatio is 
negative, similar to the Platonic devaluation of the image in contrast to the original. 

812. On these movments depends also the proper order on earth, and this order is described 
musically, in good Pythagorean terms: “Ita caelestibus terrena subiecta orbes temporum suorum 
numerosa successione quasi carmine universitatis adsociant/ Thus, earthly subjects associate the 
courses of their times in counted succession with heavenly ones as if to a universal song" 
(6.11.29). Augustine adds that we often miss the order and beauty in these things because 
we do not possess the vision of the whole, given our limitation due to original sin (6.11.30); 
but the beauty of the rational numera open our eyes to this reality. 

813. This idea is taken up again and systematically developed for all the cardinal virtues at 
6.15.49—6.16.55. 

814. It remains somewhat curious why Augustine reduces this whole discussion to rhythm and 
says very little about melody, instruments, etc., as other music theorists do; one reason 
might be the conceptual closeness between rhythm and number (both "numerus") to show 
the principles of order and aequalitas, we might presume, however, that much of what is 
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and helpful for both body and soul, as long as the soul does not stain itself by an 
amor inferioris pulchritudinis, thinking that it could reach beatitude through the 
enjoyment of creatures (6.14.45—46 and again in 6.15.49—50). The ideal consists 
in a mind firmly set on God and clear truth, which allows perceiving and enjoying 
the corporal numera without interior disturbance.* The work ends with another 
reflection on the first four numbers, according to which the world is ordered and 
has aequalitas and proportion in its four physical dimensions and elements, all 
governed by the heavenly numera of God's law (6.17.57-58). 

From these arguments we can extract for our investigation the following 
points: While Augustine, like Clement of Alexandria, uses music protreptically 
as a vehicle to connect pagans with the truth of Christianity, his approach almost 
completely lacks reference to myth?" or the alleged power of sonic music, although 
he does acknowledge the existence and good use of the latter. For Augustine, 
goodness in music lies in its structural ability to reveal the aequa/itas, a harmonic 
balance between parts of a whole, that pervades the world and exercises a natural 
attraction both on the body (through the senses) and on the soul (through the 
body, which for Augustine remains problematic, but also from above, from the 
contemplation of God's truth). As far as I see, he never calls God “aequalitas,” but 
God rules everything through this principle, which, at the same time, produces 
beauty.** Apart from merely utilitarian applications of music (e.g. to help relax 
after work), audible music is good when it aids, and not distracts, the soul to be 





said, especially when general principles and effects of perception are discussed, coud justly 
be applied, mutatis mutandis, to music at large. There is an indication that he intended to 
write six further books De melo (Ep. 101.3). His history as a rhetor may have inclined him 
to begin with the rhythmical part, even though it is the least "musical" in music; another 
motivation might have been the intuition that rhythm is the common denominator or 
unifying factor within the ancient "musical" disciplines of poetry, harmonics, and dance (cf. 
Lippman 1963, 195-196; Keller 1993, 194—202). 

815. 6.15.49: “quanto ergo tunc magis in unum Deum et perspicuam intenti veritatem, ut dictum est, 
facie ad faciem numeros, quibus agimus corpora, nulla inquietudine sentiemus, nisi forte creden- 
dum est animam, cum de his, quae per ipsam bona sunt, gaudere possit, de bis, ex quibus ipsa bona 
est, non posse gaudere." 

816. A good analysis of the relationship between number (as a pure synthesis of unity and 
multiplicity) and beauty in book six offers Schmitt 1990; similar Radice 1992 with a wider 
philosophical scope. 

817. Augustine relates the story of Amphion "guod citharae suavitate lapides mulserit et adtraxerit” 
in De civ. D. 18.13 as an example for the tales that circulated in Greece during the time of 
Judges in the Old Testament. 

818. Augustine does call God “beauty” in Conf. 3.6.10: "mi pater summe bone, pulchritudo pulchro- 


rum omnium. O veritas, veritas, (...) pulchra opera tua;" see also 4.13.20 (notice there and at 
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virtuous and reach out to God. Much more conducive to achieving this is, how- 
ever, is the science of music, which provides, through the analysis of the numera, an 
understanding and correct judgment about which music is justly to be enjoyed—a 
strongly Platonic conception. For our corporal nature might be wrong in judging 
something as aequus and enjoyable what in truth is not. A prototype for the cor- 
ruption of music is, as in multiple previous authors, the music produced only to 
please the uneducated crowd, especially in the theaters.” 

The key term for good music, then, in Augustine is aequalitas with synonyms 
such as congruentia, etc. The principle of propriety is also important when both 
body and soul are described as receiving numera: the body from the senses, the soul 
from divine wisdom, which is superior, wherefore the numera coming from the 
body are not fitting for the soul, at least not those "quibus etiam flagitiosa theatra 
personant/of which also the shameful theaters resound” (6.4.7). That audible 
music nevertheless receives acknowledgement and even praise elsewhere, as we 
have seen, reveals that Augustine is of two minds on the question of whether “real” 
music should actually be pursued or not. In De musica he constantly vacillates 
between acceptance and denial. 





other places, e.g. 4.14.23; 4.15.27, the combination of ‘pulchrum et aptum" (the title of a lost 
early work of his)—beauty and appropriateness go together); 4.16.27. 

819. Augustine contrasts also in his preaching the new Christian liturgical praise with the pagan 
musical customs, e.g. Serm. 34.3.6 (commenting on the phrase “Cantate, Domino, canticum 
novum”, Ps 149.1-2): “Laudes vultis dicere Deo? Vos estote quod dicatis. Laus ipsius estis, si 
bene vivatis. Laus enim non est in synagogis Iudaeorum, non est in insania Paganorum, non est 
in erroribus baereticorum, non est in plausibus theatrorum. Quaeritis ubi sit? Vos attendite, vos 
estote. Laus eius in Ecclesia sanctorum." Quaeris unde gaudeas quando cantas? ‘Laetetur Israel in 
eo qui fecit eum. /Do you want to say praise to God? Be what you say. You are his praise, if 
you live well. For praise is neither in the synagogues of the Jews, nor is it in the madnesses 
of the Pagans, nor in the applauses of the theaters. Do you ask where it is? You listen, you 
be it. 'His praise is in the Church of the holy ones.' Do you want to know whence you 
rejoice when you sing? ‘May Israel rejoice in him who has made him.” Cf. also De doctrina 
christiana 2.18. 

820. As Augustine develops the relationship between body and soul (6.4.7-6.5.14), neo-Pla- 
tonic influence can strongly be felt in the relatively low appreciation of the body and in 
that the soul should turn away from its "servent," the body, towards its master, God; even 
the body suffers when the soul sins by preferring concupiscentia over God (e.g. 6.5.13). 
Augustine later sees the need to clarify (Rerract. 1.11.2), in view of the Christian belief in 
the resurrection and glorification of the body, that only in the present life the soul ought to 
avoid bodily incitement (i/ecebra) or bad enjoyment (delectatio turpis), which would keep 
the soul from grasping the inzelligibilia and from the contemplatio sapientiae; this problem 
will no longer exist in the future life; see also Refract. 1.11.3. 
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Dangers and Benefits From Musical Delights 


This ambivalence is even more strikingly illustrated in a passage from the Confes- 
siones?! (10.33.49—50), written about ten years later. The context is the discussion 
of the various senses and their tempting power. Augustine admits how much the 
delights (voluptates) of the ears have entangled and subjugated him in the past,*” 
but God has freed him—not fully, since he still succumbs to the soft and skill- 
ful singings of God's word, albeit he is not attached and able to leave it.* They 
receive a place of dignity and are congruens in his heart, but he has scruples about 
whether he gives them too much honor when moved “in flammam pietatis" when 
God's word is sung, more than when just spoken, stirred by a mysterious familiar- 
ity between the various spiritual affections and their correspondent in voice and 
song." The problem is that the delectatio carnis does not always meekly submit to 
reason but tries to rush ahead and lead it. Then, again, he repents for being too 
strict in removing the soft/sweet songs of David's Psalms from his ears and even 
from the church (Bishop Athanasius of Alexandria had prescribed an austere rec- 
itative Psalm performance), as he recalls the great utility of being moved to tears 
by song when he recovered his faith.* So he goes back and forth (“fuctuo inter 





821. Text: Verheijen 1981 (digitalized at http://www.hs-augsburg.de/~Harsch/Chronolo- 


gia/ Lspost05/ Augustinus/ aug co00.html); text and tr.: Watts 1912; text and comm.: 
O'Donnell 1992 (digital at http://www.stoa.org/hippo/index.html); tr.: Strunk 1998, 


132-133 (only 10.33), a host of translations of the whole work is available. I am citing from 
the Verheijen text. 

822. Also in Mus. 1.5.10, the response of the student to whether he had listened to actors in the 
theater ( “Plus, fortasse, quam vellem") is an autobiographical hint (cf. Hentschel 2002, 169 n. 
20; Conf. 3.2.2). 

823. "Nunc in sonis, quos animant eloguia tua, cum suavi et artificiosa voce cantantur, fateor, aliquan- 
tulum adquiesco, non quidem ut baeream, sed ut surgam, cum volo.” 

824. "Omnes affectus spiritus nostri pro sui diversitate babere proprios modos in voce atque cantu, 
quorum nescio qua occulta familiaritate excitentur." 

825. "Verum tamen cum reminiscor lacrimas meas, quas fudi ad cantus ecclesiae in primordiis recuper- 
atae fidei meae, et nunc ipsum cum moveor non cantu, sed rebus quae cantantur, cum liquida voce 
et convenientissima modulatione cantantur, magnam instituti buius utilitatem rursus agnosco." 

Notice the aesthetical qualifications necessary for this effect to take place, especially 'tonve- 

nientissima modulatione", a very similar description is given already earlier at 9.6.14: "Quan- 

tum flevi in hymnis et canticis tuis suave sonantis ecclesiae tuae vocibus commotus acriter! Voces 
illae influebant auribus meis et eliquabatur veritas in cor meum et exaestuabat inde affectus pieta- 
tis, et currebant lacrimae, et bene mibi erat cum eis./How much have I wept, fiercely moved, in 
your hymns and songs, softly sounding by the voices of your church! These voices flooded 
my ears, and truth washed into my heart and, hence, boiled up the affection of piety, and 
tears ran, and I was well with them.” The general positive practice of liturgical chant is 
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periculum voluptatis et experimentum salubritatis"). His conclusion is to allow the 


musical practice in church, so that through the delight of the ears the weaker mind 


arise to the affection of piety (“ut per oblectamenta aurium infirmior animus in affec- 


tum pietatis adsurgat"), while the concern remains that song may move him more 


than the res, that is, God's word, which would be sinful, wherefore he would prefer 


not to hear song—and ultimately he sees the problem in himself (“mihi quaestio 
factus sum") and his incapacity to come to terms with that question. The beneficial, 
heart-and-tear-moving capacity of music towards piety is seen as evident; nothing 
is bad in music itself (as long as it serves the soul to experience more deeply the 


message of the tex 


t? 5—Plato's ethical triangle); it is the mind that might process 





826. 


mentioned frequently (e.g. in Milan, Conf. 9.7.15: “Non longe coeperat Mediolanensis ecclesia 
genus hoc consolationis et exbortationis celebrare, magno studio fratrum concinentium vocibus 
et cordibus/Not long ago, the church of Milan began to celebrate/use that form of com- 
forting and exhorting, with great zeal of the brothers harmonizing in voices and hearts." 
'The chapter further describes how Bishop Ambrose introduced chant "secundum morem 
orientalium partium" so that the people, gathered day and night in the church in the midst 
of the Arian persecution, "maeroris taedio contabesceret" —a custom which spread henceforth 
throughout the whole world. See also Enarratio II in Ps 18.1 "nos autem qui in ecclesia divina 
eloquia cantare didicimus, simul etiam instare debemus esse quod scriptum est, "beatus populus 
qui intellegit iubilationem (Ps 88.16)/But we who have have learned to sing in the church 
divine utterances, at the same time must also pursue aht is written, "blessed the people who 
understands the jubilation." There is also much biblical support for this, e.g. Col. 3.16. 
Augustine even exhorts his church not to be outmatched by heretics: Ep. 55.18.34: de hac 
re tam utili ad movendum pie animum et accendendum divinae dilectionis affectum varia consue- 
tudo est et pleraque in Africa ecclesiae membra pigriora sunt, ita ut donatistae nos reprehendant, 
quod sobrie psallimus in ecclesia divina cantica prophetarum, cum ipsi ebrietates suas ad canticum 
psalmorum humano ingenio compositorum quasi ad tubas exhortationis inflamment/ About this 
useful matter to move in a pious way the mind and to kindle the affection of divine love, 
there exists various custom, and very many members in the African church are duller, so 
that the donatists rebuke us, that we sing the divine songs of the prophets in the church 
soberly, while they inflame their drunkenness to the songs of psalms with the human talent 
of composers as if to arousing trumpet signals." 

Cf. De doctrina christiana 4.20.41 about the stylistic deficiencies in the Latin Vulgate of 
Holy Scripture: “ZJ musica disciplina, ubi numerus iste plenissime discitur, usque adeo non 
defuit prophetis nostris, ut vir doctissimus Hieronymus quorundam etiam metra commemoraret, 
in bebraea dumtaxat lingua; sed ut veritatem servaret in verbis, baec inde non transtulit./ This 
discipline of music, where that rhythm is learned very completely, has not lacked in our 
prophets to that degree, that the very learned man Jerome recalls even their meters, at any 
rate in the Hebrew language; but so that the truth be conserved in the words, he did not 
transfer [the meters] from there [into Latin]." 
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music in a wrong, idolatrous way—a bad value at the fourth corner of the ethical 
pyramid ("context") puts the whole system in danger. 

That music in itself is good stems also from Augustine's conviction that it 
has been given to the human race by God.° The ten strings of the psalterium 
may be due to a law or due to the sacred significance of the number (cf. the Ten 
Commandments; De doctrina christiana 2.16.26).** Despite pagain "superstition" 
regarding the origin of music (cf. above n. 809), music is good if it seizes us to 
understand Holy Scripture (‘ad intellegendas sanctas scripturas rapere") or spiritual 
things (De doctrina christiana 2.18.28). Music of luxury needs to be distinguished 
from the music of the wise man (“ut nos musicam sapientis a musica luxuriantis 
distinguere commoneret', De doctrina christiana 4.7.19, commenting on Am 6.5). 





827. Cf. Mus. 6.17.57: "Unde, quaeso, ista, nisi ab illo summo atque aeterno princibatu numerorum 
et similitudinis et aequalitatis et ordinis veniunt?/W hence, I ask, stem these unless from that 
supreme and eternal ruler/origin of numbers and of similarity and equality ane order?" 
Ep. 166.5.13: "Unde musica, id est scientia sensusve modulandi ad admonitionem magnae rei 
etiam mortalibus rationales babentibus animas Dei largitate concessa est. Unde si bomo faciendi 
artifex carminis novit, quas quibus moras vocibus tribuat, ut illud, quod canitur, decedentibus 
ac succedentibus sonis pulcherrimeque currat et transeat, quanto magis deus, cuius sapientia, per 
quam fecit omnia, longe omnibus artibus praeferenda est./Wherefore music, that is, the science 
or the sense of ‘modulating,’ has been granted by the goodness of God also to men who 
possess rational souls, to encourage them towards that great truth. Whence, if a man knows 
as the composer of a song, which time duration he should distribute to which voices, so 
that which is sung, runs and passes most beautifully in descending and successive sounds, 
how much more is God, whose wisdom, through which he has created everything, to be 
preferred by much over all the arts." Seneca the Younger, describing God's creative work, 
adds in similar vein (Ben. 4.6.5): "Ille deus est, (...) qui non calamo tantum cantare et agreste 
atque inconditum carmen ad aliquam tamen observationem modulari docuit, sed tot artes, tot 
vocum varietates, tot sonos alios spiritu nostro, alios externo cantus edituros commentus est./ This 
is the god (...) who has taught not only to sing to the pipe and to ‘modulate’ a rustic and 
also crude song still to some rule, but he has devised so many arts, so many varieties of 
voices, so many tones to produce songs either with our own breath, others with exterior 
breath [= an instrument]." Even the enjoyment of beauty is divina largitate concessa" (De 
ctv. D. 22.24.5). 

828. This is a normal association in allegorical exegesis; cf. Enarratio I in Ps 32.2: serviant mem- 
bra vestra dilectioni Dei et proximi, in quibus tria et septem praecepta servantur/your strings 
may serve the love for God and for neighbor, for which three and seven commandments 
are preserved" (about the psalm verse that says "Confitemini Domino in cithara, in psalterio 
decacbordo psallite ei"). Another example frequently used is the analogy of the difference 
between psalterium and cithara, the former having the sound produced at the upper part, 
the latter at the lower part, signifying heaven and earth, both of which should give praise to 
God (in Enarratio II in Ps 32.2.1.5; Enarrationes in Pss 42.5, 80.5, 150.6). 
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The example of enticing extravagant musical performances at pagan festivities (“ad 
luxuriam servientia et illicientia") serves to encourage following instead the call to 
the eternal feast, from which sounds a song melodious and sweet for the ears of 
the heart (Sonat nescio quid canorum et dulce auribus cordis"); as one contemplates 
the miracles of God's redemptive work for the faithful, the sound of that feast 
charms the ear ("mulcet aurem sonus festivitatis illius," Enarratio in Ps 41.9). In his 
commentary on the Psalms, Augustine, naturally, speaks of music often. At one 
point (Enarratio in Ps 27.1) he explains what hymns are: audes sunt Dei cum can- 
tico,” interesting is what the singing adds to a praise without song: "gui enim cantat 
laudem, non solum laudat, sed etiam hilariter laudat/for he who sings the praise, not 
only praises, but praises also cheerfully.'? Cheerfulness, therefore, is one of the 
effects that song adds to the liturgical celebration. In a similar vein, Augustine says 
that music expresses what words cannot. 





829. Beautiful is also the continuation: "gui cantat laudem non solum cantat, sed et amat eum quem 
cantat. In laude confitentis est praedicatio: in cantico amantis affectio./he who sings the praise, 
not only sings, but also loves the one about whom he sings. In the praise of the believer 
lies proclaiming: in the song of the lover lies affection." Cf. Serm. 34.1.1: Canticum, res est 
hilaritatis; et si diligentius consideremus, res est amoris/Song is something cheerful; and if we 
think more carefully, something of love.” See also Isid. Ezym. 6.19.17 who almost literally 
repeats Augustine: "Hymnus est canticum laudantium, quod de Graeco in Latinum laus inter- 
pretatur, pro eo quod sit carmen laetitiae et laudis. Proprie autem hymni sunt continentes laudem 
Dei. Si ergo sit laus et non sit Dei, non est bymnus: si sit et laus et Dei laus, et non cantetur, non 
est bymnus. Si ergo et in laudem Dei dicitur et cantatur, tunc est bymnus./ A. hymn is a song of 
those who praise, which is translated from Greek into Latin with "laus," because it is a song 
of joy and praise. But hymns rightly contain the praise of God. If, therefore, the praise is 
not for God, it is not a hymn; if it is praise and the praise of God, and it is not sung, it is not 
a hymn. If, therefore, both the praise of God is expressed and it is sung, then it is a hymn.” 

830. Enarratio in Ps. 94.3: "Gaudium verbis non posse explicare, et tamen voce testari, quot intus 
conceptum est et verbis explicari non potest: boc est iubilare. (...) et videtis quasi inter cantica 
verbis expressa exundantes laetitia, cui lingua dicendo non sufficit, quemadmodum iubilent, ut 
per illam vocem indicetur animi affectus, verbis explicare non valentis quod corde concipitur./Not 
to be able to express joy with words, and yet bear witness with the voice, what is conceived 
interiorly and cannot be expressed in words: that is to jubilate. (...) and you see them 
overflowing of a joy as if expressed in words among songs, for which the tongue does not 
suffice expressing just as they jubilate, so that through that voice the affection of the heart 
is indicated, since words are not able to explain what is conceived with the heart." The 
ultimate point is, however, not so much about feelings or /aetitia saecularis, but heaven: “Si 
ergo illi de gaudio terreno iubilant, nos de gaudio caelesti iubilare non debemus, quod vere verbis 
explicare non possumus?/1£, therefore, they jubilate over earthly joy, should we not jubilate 
over heavenly joy, which we truly cannot express with words?" 
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The concept of concordance out of diversity, which is not prominent in De 
musica, becomes central in the Enarratio in Ps 150.7: the saints in heaven will 
be one like the union of different string instruments.**! The idea returns in one 
of his sermons where he explains the beauty of the resurrected body and the 
arrangement (Zarmonia) of its members through the variety of cithara strings 
that produces a beautiful melody—if all were tuned the same way, this could not 
happen.*? Lastly, the image of harmony serves to illustrate the well-ordered city, 
similar to the proportionate and balanced concord of diverse sounds, mystically 
prefigured in David's music, which he did not pursue out of base desire ("vulgari 
voluptate”). 5 

Augustine does not present a full-fledged theory of musical metaphysics 
beyond the idea that aequalitas is a principle present in all of creation. The value 
of music is mostly limited to worship. Augustine does show a greater appreciation 
for the aesthetical dimension than many other ancient and especially Christian 
authors, but at the same time he warns of a sinful attachment to it if it obscures 
the primate of biblical text and the affection for God. Even though he recognizes 
the emotional power of music—its reason remains “mysterious”™—, he neither 
identifies special ethical qualities linked to musical features (maybe because he 
never developed a melodic theory), nor does he suggest character (ethos) forma- 
tion through music. Both musical theory and practice have their true meaning in 
discovering God in aequalitas. Judgment about the objective value or propriety of 
music, beyond the natural instinct for what is good or not, pertains to a person 
trained in musical science. 





831. “(...) u£ diversitate concordissima consonent, sicut ordinantur in organo. Habebunt enim etiam 
£unc sancti Dei differentias suas consonantes, non dissonantes, id est, consentientes, non dissentien- 
tes; sicut fit suavissimus concentus ex diversis quidem, sed non inter se adversis sonis." He adds the 
reference to 1 Cor 15.41-42: "Srella enim a stella differt in claritate; sic et resurrectio mortuorum." 

832. Serm. 243.4.4: "Si omnes nervi similiter sonent, nulla est cantilena. Diversa distensio diversos 
edit sonos; sed diversi soni ratione coniuncti, pariunt, non videntibus pulchritudinem, sed audien- 
tibus suavitatem." 

833. De civ. D. 17.14: “Diversorum enim sonorum rationabilis moderatusque concentus concordi vari- 
etate compactam bene ordinatae civitatis insinuate unitatem." The musical image morphs into 
a quite different one, the unity of the book of Psalms, arranged by David from a great 
diversity into a meaningful whole. 
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Cassiodorus 


A Compendium of Musical Lore 


In the attempt to preserve the treasures of antiquity from the waves of distruction 
occurring in the course of the barbarian invasions in Italy, Cassiodorus synthesizes 
in his Institutiones?* important chapters of ancient knowledge for the purpose 
of education in his monastery school, the Vivarium. The second book therein, 
dedicated to the liberal arts, contains as its fifth chapter a short treatise on music. 
As sources he mentions and recommends for further study explicitly Censorinus, 
Alypius, Euclid, Ptolemy, Albinus, Gaudentius, Apuleius, and Augustine, but the 
influence of Aristides Quintilianus can also be noticed. His own text combines 
technical material (definitions and types of instruments, consonances, and modes) 
with general reflections on music and its power. 

He states that music pervades all human life through our actions if we fulfill 
the Creator's commandments, precepts, and rules, insofar as our words or interior 
impulses are associated in musical rhythms to the powers of harmony.*? Virtuous 
actions are musical because music is scientia bene modulandi; if we act wrongly, we 
do not have music in us. Cassiodorus supports Pythagoras’ idea: "bunc mundum 
per musicam conditum et gubernari;" both heaven and earth and all that happens in 
them by divine dispensation (2). This sounds more Augustinian than Pythagorean, 
and this becomes even more evident from the next paragraph with the analogy 
between ten strings and the Decalogue or the psalterium and the book of Psalms, 
which both contain "caelestium virtutum suavis nimis et grata modulatio. Virtue 
and vice are not arranged according to good or bad music, but according to music 
and not music, and this is because music intrinsically carries the order and har- 
mony of the well-created cosmos (3). Nevertheless, within musical science, it is 





834. Text: PL 70.1208-121; Mynors 1937, 142-150 (available digitalized at http://www. 
hs-augsburg.de/~Harsch/Chronologia/Lspost06/Cassiodorus/cas_v000.html; tr.: 
Strunk 1998, 143-148; Halporn 2003, 216-223; comm.: Wille 1967, 704-708; Mathiesen 
1990, 49; 1999, 636-640. On Cassiodorus in general see e.g. O'Donnell 1979 (updated 


"postprint" online since 1995 at http://web.archive.org/web/20060814230416/http:// 
ccat.sas.upenn.edu/jod/texts/cassbook/toc.html. 


835. Literally “intrinsecus venarum pulsibus," the common idea that the soul rules the body 
through the blood veins and that the pulse rhythm is related to our general ethical and 
medical condition is also present in AQ 2.15 82.25.27 and 2.17 89.10—22, see Barker's 
notes in GMW 2.485 n. 162 and 2.492 n. 199. 

836. Cf. August. De doctrina christiana 2.16.26 and above n. 828. I wonder why Halporn 2002, 
222 n. 226, says that "Cassiodorus never used this treatise” (referring to August. Mus.) since 
there seems to be quite some evidence for an influence. 
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investigated whether rhythm or meters is used well or badly: “utrum bene sonus an 
male cohaereat,” or "probabili ratione" (5) On the other hand, only positive effects are 
assumed for instruments: metallic percussion produces “cum suavitate tinnitum,” 
and the string instruments "mulcent aurium delectabiliter sensum" (6). Cassiodorus 
only treats consonances (symphoniae, defined as "temperamentum sonitus gravis ad 
acutum vel acuti ad gravem"), no dissonances (7). For the modes, finally, he does 
not indicate particular ēzē, but only in general repeats the traditional assertion 
(with reference to Varro) that they are extremely useful to calm stirred minds and 
to attract wild animals, snakes, birds, and dolphins to hear their melody (8). 
He brushes aside the fabulosa about Orpheus and the Sirens and talks instead 
about David's healing of Saul's possession; a similar case of psychological healing 
is ascribed to Asclepiades, and he reports many other miracles due to music.** 
Cassiodorus then returns to the initial idea of the harmonic movements of heaven 
and that nothing in heaven and on earth occurring convenienter is without the dis- 
cipline of music, i.e., of its rational-harmonic arrangement (9).5? He summarizes 
the advantages for the knowledge (cognitio) of music, both practical and theoreti- 
cal, in that they lift our senses upward and charm our ears with soft melody (10). 
Ethical, pratical, spiritual, and aesthetical benefits of music are considered; the 
only major aspects missing from older tradition in this context, as already seen in 
Augustine, are character formation and the discernment of intrinsically good or 
bad music. The fact that he hardly distinguishes between "real" music and what 
we would call metaphorical might suggest that he operates from a metaphysical 
understanding of music similar to the one of Aristides Quintilianus, but he does 
not elaborate on these questions at all. 





837. "Tantae utilitatis virtus ostensa est ut excitatos animos sedaret, ipsas quoque bestias, necnon et 
serpentes, volucres atque delfinas ad auditum suae modulationis attraheret.” 

838. "Quid de David dicimus, qui ab spiritibus immundis Saulem disciplina saluberrimae modu- 
lationis eripuit, novoque modo per auditum sanitatem contulit regi, quam medici non poterant 
herbarum potestatibus operari? Asclepiades quoque, medicus maiorum attestatione doctissimus, 
freneticum quendam per symphoniam naturae suae reddidisse memoratur. Multa sunt autem, 
quae in aegris bominibus per banc disciplinam leguntur facta miracula." 

839. "Caelum ipsum, sicut supra memoravimus, dicitur sub armoniae dulcedine revolvi; et ut breviter 
cuncta complectar, quicquid in supernis sive terrenis rebus convenienter secundum Auctoris sui 
dispositionem geritur, ab bac disciplina non refertur exceptum." 

840. "Gratissima ergo nimis utilisque cognitio, quae et sensum nostrum ad superna erigit et aures suavi 
modulatione permulcet.” 
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The Blessings of Music 


From an earlier period in Cassiodorus ' life as a public official at the times of the 
Ostrogoth King Theodoric, a letter to Boethius in Theodoric’s name is preserved 
(in Variarum libri 2.40) in which he asks the great music scholar to dispatch a 
citharede for the court of the Franks." This context appears to be an excuse 
to engage in a general praise of music.*” Cassiodorus begins with a fairly com- 
plete list of ethical benefits that music can possibly have, though without giving 
examples:*? through music, harmony reigns in the heavenly spheres, in nature, in 
human thought, speech, and movement (2); it changes the mind/heart and expels 
all other thoughts—a conception very close to modern aesthetic feeling: “ut ipsam 
[sensuum reginam] solummodo delectet audiri"—, inverts harmful emotions to the 
opposite, arouses or calms, renews chastity, overcomes tediousness and the pas- 
stones animi (3); she charms and leads the soul where the word cannot hold it, exer- 
cising dominion over the other senses. A precise assignment of ethos to each of the 
(here five) żonoi follows: Dorian promotes pudicitia and castitas, Phrygian pugnas 
and furor, Aeolian tranquilizes, Iastian sharpens the spirit and quenches longing 
for heavenly things, and Lydian restores and refreshes weary spirits (4). Each £onos 
has three types, so there are a total of fifteen (5), and the Octave is praised as the 
wisest human achievement, containing all other music (“uż virtutes, quas universum 





841. Text: PL 69.576—573; tr. Barnish 1992, 38-43. 

842. O'Donnell 1979, 90 however, holds that the content of the letter perfectly matches its 
intention: “At the end, Cassiodorus calls this little treatise a vo/uptuosa digressio, then gives 
Boethius his instructions: "Please name the citharoedus we have requested from you; he will 
be another Orpheus, taming the hard hearts of these foreigners [genzi/es] with sweet music" 
(Var. 2.40.17). But this precisely calls into question the digressiveness of the whole letter. 
For the theme of the discussion of music has been its capacity to impart peace to the soul, to 
represent the peace of celestial harmony; and it is precisely peace that is the goal of the gift 
itself. In fact, no more competent and learned case could have been made for the suitability 
of just such a gift at just such a time." 

843. I am citing here only the introduction (the examples are included in the tables in the 
appendix): "Quid enim illa praestantius, quae caeli machinam sonora dulcedine modulatur et 
naturae convenientiam ubique dispersam virtutis suae gratia comprehendit? Quicquid enim in 
conceptum alicuius modificationis existit, ab barmoniae concinentia non recedit./For what is 
more excellent than she who modulates the system of the sky with sonorous sweetness and 
embraces the arrangement of nature dispersed everywhere with the grace of her virtue? For 
whatever idea of some change appears, it does not withdraw from the the concord of har- 
mony” (I follow the decision of Barnish 1992, 38 n. 22, to accept the reading ‘“concinentia” 
instead of "con£inentia"). For the following summary, I translate with "she;" the subject is 
"artifex auditus! sensuum regina,” certainly a female personification and not male, as Barnish 
renders it. 
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melos babere posuisset, baec adunatio mirabilis contineret"). Cassiodorus adds, first 
without the usual Christian reservations, the power music gave to Orpheus over 
animals, preferring his song over their natural action or habitat and reconciling 
enemies (6); and to Amphion (Thebes’ walls) and Musaeus (in Elysium, cf. Verg. 
Aen. 6.667)* (7). He then mentions examples of how rhythmical, metrical speech 
can have an impact on people's souls as well (8-9). Next comes the story of the 
Sirens whose noxa dulcedo only Odysseus avoided (10). In order to escape like him, 
Cassiodorus presents the Psalter,*5 /25so caelo, composed by David for the welfare 
of the soul, to heal the wounds of the mind and to receive divine grace, just as he 
freed Saul from the Devil and commanded the spirits with his cithara (11).*° This 
instrument receives praise for being the most efficient “ad permovendos animos," 
and in a truly Isidorian way, Cassiodorus explains the name "chorda" with “quod 
facile corda moveat/ what may easily move the hearts.”**” The reason for this lies 
in "sub diversitate concordia" and the "sympathetic resonance" between the chords 
translates into a vis convenientiae that also makes a res insensualis (the soul) ring 
along with the music (12). Cassiodorus here arrives close to what Aristides Quin- 
tilianus had developed, but without mounting a detailed theory about how exactly 
this connection could be explained. He simply states that human beings in their 
social life are unable to reach the same unity as the balanced interplay between 
the chords. In an almost Plotinian image, Cassiodorus describes the combina- 
tion between diversities that with "race" seem even to include an in itself not so 
enjoyable element (13).** The cithara, so beneficial, should be of heavenly origin, 





844. Hence, the musician receives the greatest reward in the afterlife: "sgnificans summo praemio 
perfrui, cui disciplinae buius contigerit suavitatibus epulari." 

845. The Latin "Psalterium" can mean both the biblical book of Psalms and the instrument— 
Cassiodorus plays here with this double meaning. 

846. Elsewhere, Cassiodorus says that also the good spirits (angels) enjoy music: Expositio in 
Psalterium Ps 145 praef: "musica ista salutaris non solum mortalium permulcet auditum, sed 
etiam intellectum delectat angelicum." 

847. And indeed, Isidore does not fall short on going that way, even though less spiritually: 
“Chordas autem dictas a corde, quia sicut pulsus est cordis in pectore, ita pulsus chordae in citharal 
'The strings have the name from the heart, because like the hearbeat in the chest, so is the 
strike of chords on the cithara" (Ezym. 3.22.6). 

848. "Ibi enim quicquid excellenter, quicquid ponderatim, quicquid rauce, quicquid purissime aliasque 
distantias sonat, quasi in unum ornatum constat esse collectum, et ut diadema oculis varia luce 
gemmarum, sic cithara diversitate soni blanditur auditui./For it is clear that whatever sounds 
distinguished, whatever heavy, whatever hoarse, whatever most clear, and the other differ- 
ences are here gathered as if in one garnish, and like a diadem [flatters] the eyes through the 
varied light of the gems, so the flatters the cithara the hearing with the diversity of sound." 
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having its own star constellation (14),*? but the harmonia caeli cannot be expressed 
properly by human speech, only accessible to reason, not to the ears. The ancients 
held that blessedness in heaven consists in an unceasing enjoyment of that same 
music (“beatitudo caelestis illis oblectationibus perfruatur"— "ipsis deliciis caelestia per- 
frui") (15); however, Cassiodorus here makes clear that the true beatitude consists 
not in sounds but in the beatific vision of God (16). He concludes the letter by 
hoping that the citharede, whom he expects Boethius to send, will, similar to what 
Orpheus did, tame the wild hearts of the barbarians (“cum dulci sono gentilium fera 
corda domuerit”) (17). 

Cassiodorus undertakes in literary language a masterful blend between the 
traditional conception of the power of music and Christian dogma, substituting, 
like Augustine, the neo-Platonic harmonic first principle by God who created the 
world in a congruous way. That the predominantly positive value of music is not 
just rhetorically induced by the purpose of the letter emerges from the tone in his 
theoretical work, which we have already discussed. The only negative remark on 
music comes at the beginning of the fifth paragraph where Cassiodorus, while dis- 
cussing the Lydian zonus, interjects a brief complaint about the bad musical prac- 
tice of his time: “Hoc ad saltationes corruptibile saeculum flectens bonestum remedium 
turpe fecit esse commentum/ A corrupt age has bent/lowered this [mode] to [theater] 
dances and converted a decent remedy into a disgraceful fabrication." The remark 
is somewhat unmotivated and seems out of place. But it confirms that it is more 
the usage that creates the negative effect than the music itself. Other passages in 
Cassiodorus’ correspondence on behalf of Theodoric reveal his knowledge about 
pagan musical performances (e.g. Var. 1.31.4 & 4.51.6-11: singing, instruments, 
and dancing in the theater; 5.42.1: organ), always with positive characterizations 
as dulcis, delecto, mellifiuus, etc. 

In his commentary on the Psalms, like in Augustine, music is treated fre- 
quently, but more in a symbolic and catechetical manner; ethically relevant sections 





849. Cf. Gregorius Nazianzenus Oratio 14 De pauperum amore, 23: “H, iva và jukpà héyw Kal và 
dpwueva, Tic čðwké Gol KAAAOS obpavob BÀ) ëreuv, HAiov Spopov, osñvnç KUKAOV, áorépov 
1Àf|8oc, Kai trjv £v TOUTOIC não, WomtEp £v AVP, EvapHOOTiav Kai rá&rv Goabtoc Éyovoav, 
&pàv àAAayàc, uerapoAác kaipóv, Eviavt@v Tepió6ouc, ñuépaç Kai vuktóc isopolpiay, ys 
EKPUVOEIG, üépoc XVOLV, rÀAátr] 9aA&rtnc AeAouévng Kai iorauévnc, BáOr] notauðv, åvéuwv 
pevuata;/Or, that I speak of small things, that is, the visible ones, who has taught you to see 
the beauty of heaven, the course of the sun, the circle of the moon, the multitude of stars, 
and in all of these, as in a lyre, they have likewise good harmony and order, the change of 
the hours, the exchange of seasons, the course of the years, the equal share of day and night, 
germination of the earth, the diffusion of air, the width of the ocean loosened and stalled, 
the depth of the rivers, the flow of the winds?" 
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receive their meaning only through symbolism.*? As in Augustine, the iwbilus of 


the voice expresses a degree of joy that words are unable to articulate. 


851 


Isidore 


The last individual Christian author, and the last author of antiquity who writes 


about music, is Isidore, Bishop of Seville. He dedicates a number of chapters of 


book three in his Etymologiae*” to the subject. His definitions of music are more 





850. 


851. 


852. 


E.g. Expositio in Psalterium Ps 80, versiculus 2: "Tympanum est, quod tenso corio quasi supra 
duas (...) metas sibi ab acuta parte copulates solet resonare percussum; sic bominum corpus, dum 
pro Domino tribulatione quatitur, ad superna mandata dulcius temperatur. (...) Quia tunc Deo 
bene damus tympanum dum eleemosynas facimus, cum ieiuniis corpus affigimus, cum vitia saeculi 
cum suo nihilominus auctore despicimus. Addidit, psalterium iucundum cum cithara. Admonet 
etiam et baec duo iucundissime copulari: ut et verba Dei quae in psalterio continentur, et cithara 
quae humanos actus significare cognoscitur, in unam societatem debeant convenire: quia utrumque 
melos sibimet copulatum Domino probatur acceptum./The ‘tympanum,’ with a leather [skin] 
extended as if over two cone-shaped elements joined at the sharpened part, usually sounds 
when struck; thus the body of men, when shaken by tribulation for the Lord, blends more 
sweetly with the heavenly mandates. (...) Because we ‘give the tympanum’ to God well 
then when we give alms, when we confine our body with fasting, when we despise the vices 
of the world along with their author. [The psalmist] adds: ‘a pleasant psalter with cithara.’ 
He admonishes also that these two are most pleasantly conjoined as well: that both the 
words of God which are contained in the psalter and the cithara which is acknowledged 
to stand for the human actions, should converge in one association: because the melody 
combined out of both together is shown to be acceptable to God." See similar to Ps 150, 
verse 4. Notice that here, different from Augustine (ad /oc.), the organum is interpreted as 
the organ (and not as another string instrument), and that the organ, elsewhere despised as 
a pagan theater instrument, receives here a very positive treatment: “(...) quibus flatu folium 
vox copiosissima destinatur; et ut eam modulatio decora componat, linguis quibusdam ligneis ab 
interiore parte construitur, quas disciplinabiliter magistrorum digiti reprimentes, grandisonam 
efficiunt et suavissimam cantilenam/ with which a very full sound is sent out by the air stream 
from bellows; and to arrange it with a graceful ‘modulation’, in its interior part it is made 
out of certain wodden 'tongues' which, as the fingers of the master press them in an edu- 
cated way, produce a grandious and very soft melody." 

Expositio in Psalterium Ps 46, versus 5: "Iubilationem vero diximus nimiam quidem esse laeti- 
tiam, sed non quae sermonibus explicatur/We call jubilation some very great joy, but not the 
one that is expressed by words." Cf. Isid. Ezym. 6.19.10: "Canticum est vox cantantis in 
laetitiam! A song is the voice of someone who sings with joy.” 

Text.: PL 82.163-169; Lindsay 1911 (I am quoting from this edition); Martín 2006; tr.: 
Strunk 1998, 149-155; comm.: Wille 1967, 709—715; Mathiesen 1999, 640-641. 
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original,** but for the rest his introductory chapter is basically a conflation of Cas- 
siod. Mus. 1 and August. De ordine 2.14. Interesting is his emphasis on memory as 
an essential ingredient for music (15.1-2). After some remarks regarding the ori- 
gin of music,*™ he describes the uses of music as a sign of education, in sacred rites, 
festivals, omnibusque laetis vel tristioribus rebus": worship, weddings, funerals, and 
banquets (16.1—3). Music is the necessary perfection of every discipline because 
of the harmonious composition and movement of the universe, its moving and 
changing influence on affections and emotions, its stimulating and encouraging 
power in war and work (rowing), its soothing effect in toils, and the healing of the 
spirit is illustrated again with David and Saul. The attraction to animals, snakes, 
birds, and dolphins and the rhythm of the pulse are taken up again from previous 
authors as well (17.1—3). 

The division of music is identical to Cassiodorus, mentioning also for rhythm 
the task to discern “utrum bene sonus an male cobaereat/ whether sound is adjoined 
well or badly" (18.1). It is interesting that he attributes the proper meaning of the 
word "vox" only to the human voice; its attribution to non-human realities (ani- 
mals, instruments, nature) is abusivus (20.1-2). Harmony he describes as "modula- 
tio vocis et concordantia plurimorum sonorum, vel coaptatio/ modulation of voice and 
the harmonizing of various sounds, or an accurate joining together,” whereas “sym- 
phonia est modulationis temperamentum ex gravi et acuto concordantibus sonis, sive in 
voce, sive in flatu, sive in pulsu/'symphony' is the moderation of modulation from 
deep and high tones sounding together be it from the voice, from a wind [instru- 
ment], or from a percussion." More explicitly than Augustine and Cassiodorus, he 


»855 : 


addresses dissonant sound as offensive to hearing, and “diaphony,”*” in contrast to 


which “euphony” is "suavitas vocis." (20.2—4)*°° 





853. "Musica est disciplina quae de numeris loquitur, qui inveniuntur in sonis." (Praefatio to book 
three); "Musica est peritia modulationis sono cantuque consistens" (15.1). His etymological 
explanation for the Muses is also different; Cassiodorus derives from “yaotevetv” (Mus. 1), 
Isidore from “ywoo8a” (depending on the reading; Lindsay has "uáca"), both verbs with 
basically the same meaning "to seek after,” so as to search for the power of song—not a very 
probable etymology, but the true one is at any rate uncertain (cf. OCD 1002). 

854. He is the first “theorist,” from what I can see, who explicitly refers to Gen 4.21 where Jubal 
is mentioned, if not as the repertor musicae artis, as Isidore claims, but as "pater omnium 
canentium citbara et organo" (Vulgate). Isidore says later in 22.2: “Citharae ac psalterii repertor 
Tubal, ut praedictum est, perhibetur/Tubal, as said before, is regarded to be the inventor of the 
cithara and the psalterium." 

855. “(...) quisquis ab ea [= symphonia] dissonuerit, sensum auditus offendat. Cuius contraria est dia- 
phonia, id est voces discrepantes vel dissonae." 


856. Here he attempts to give the etymology for "melos": "Haec et melos a suavitate et melle dicta." 
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New in comparison to previous authors is a clear ethical characterization of 
various “voices” (though mixing here human and non-human sounds), and the first 
one is a bit surprising: "suaves voces sunt subtiles et spissae, clarae atque acutae,” one 


5 < 


would not have expected “dense,” “clear,” and “sharp” as definitions for “soft.” The 
remaining classifications resemble loosely those of the Aristotelian De audibilibus 
and the ones by Cicero and Quintilian in their works on oratory," such as the 
vox subtilis, which belongs to children, women, the sick, and chord instruments; 


DE 


another category are “pinguis” for men; others are “dura/violens,” “‘asperal rauca,” 
and even ‘caeca/suffocata’—these do not seem to have positive connotations; more 
pleasing seem to be “vinnola/mollis/flexibilis” and especially the "perfecta/alta/sua- 
vis/clara'** (20.10—14). We notice that some male-female distinction is latent here. 

For the various instruments, Isidore adds the occasions when they are used, 
e.g. the trumpet (zuba) for war and festivals ("propter laudis vel gaudii claritatem"), 
the aulos (tibia) originally only for funerals, then also for sacred rites (21.3-4). In 
addition to some fanciful etymologies,*? he gives the seven cithara strings a cos- 
mical explanation.*9? The lyre he deduces from “Anpeiv,” "to speak/act foolishly,” 
for its diverse tones; its use by Orpheus is occasion to recall its magic power over 
animals, rocks, and forests, and it received the honor to be raised to the stars prop- 
ter studii amorem et carminis laudem/because of the love for study and the praise 
of song” (22.2-9). The sistrum (a rattle) is considered a women's instrument, not 
because of some hidden "nature," but because a woman invented it (22.12). The 
symphonia (a sort of drum) receives particular praise: ‘fitque in ea ex concordia gravis 





857. For a review of the latter see Wille 1967, 474—487. 

858. To this he specifies: “alta, ut in sublime sufficiat; clara, ut aures adinpleat; suavis, ut animos 
audientium blandiat. Si ex his aliquid defuerit, vox perfecta non est." 

859. E.g.: "Veteres autem citharam fidiculam vel fidicem nominaverunt, quia tam concinunt inter 
se chordae eius, quam bene conveniat inter quos fides sit/But the ancients called the cithara 
‘fidicula’ or ‘fidicen’ because its strings sound well together among each other, which is well 
convenient for those among whom there is trust" (22.4). 

860. 22.5: "Sed ideo septem chordae, vel quia totam vocem implent, vel quia septem motibus sonat 
caelum/ But there are seven strings for the reason that either they fill the full [range of the] 
voice, or that the sky sounds in seven movements." Similarly, at 22.7 he relates the ten- 
stringed Hebrew psalterium to the Ten Commandments, just as Augustine already did (cf. 
n. 828). A particularly Christian explanation for “chorus” is offered in Etym. 6.19.5: “Chorus 
est multitudo in sacris collecta; et dictus chorus quod initio in modum coronae circum aras starent 
et ita psallerent. Alii chorum dixerunt a concordia, quae in caritate consistit; quia, si caritatem 
non babeat, respondere convenienter non potest. The chorus is a multitude assembled in holy 
things; and it is called ‘chorus’ because at the beginning it stood in form of a crown around 
the altar and thus sang psalms. Others name it ‘chorus’ from ‘concord’ which consists of 
charity; for if one does not have charity, one cannot respond in conformity." 
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et acuti suavissimus cantus/with it a most sweet/soft music comes to be from the 
concurrence of low and high [tones] (22.14). The chapter finishes with a (some- 
what faulty) explanation of musical numbers and the calculation of the harmonic 
mean,**! followed by the general statement that “this ratio" also exists (somehow) 
in the celestial rotation, wherefore, without this perfection and without concord in 
the microcosmos, the human being cannot exist (23.1—2).°% 

Isidore provides sketchy fragments from previous authors, a mosaic of ear- 
lier ideas and stories with little more originality than Cassiodorus, but apparently 
drawing from a wider range of sources. Music, again, is mostly defined by the 
purposes connected to it, but when it is described as possessing ethos, this ethos 
is not put to service of anything in particular—moral exhortation is more based 
on symbolism. The lack of criticism against pagan musical customs might indicate 
that they had widely ceased to exist by his time; for the rest, ancient and Chris- 
tian applications are juxtaposed with much ease. For Isidore, the only "bad" music 
seems to appertain to the aesthetical level, to be the result of not following the 
norms to achieve a harmonious melody or a well-formed rhythm. 


Christian Music Practice and Criticism 


In the six authors discussed individually, the advanced theoretical-ethical concep- 
tions of non-Christian writers echo evermore faintly and become reduced to ste- 
reotypes that, at a first glance, seem to bear neither much practical experience nor 
relevance. The earlier treatises do not separate clearly either musical science from 
musical practice, or sonic from “rational” music in terms of harmonic proportions 
present in non-sonic realities. Since the long tradition of music philosophy has 
employed so much effort in linking them together, they continue to be treated as 
one, almost without reflection on the underlying problems. 
For the judgment of musical practice, it has been said that 


To a Church Father, everyday musical reality was two things: the pagan musical prac- 
tice that surrounded the Christian population on every side and the singing of psalms 
and hymns in church. The former was the subject of scathing denunciation because 
of its immoral associations, and the latter was generally approved as a beneficial, if 
sometimes suspect, practice.*9? 





861. See Strunk 1998, 155 n. 17 and Boethius Mus. 2.17. 
862. "Sed baec ratio quemadmodum in mundo est ex volubilitate circulorum, ita et in microcosmo in 
tantum praeter vocem valet, ut sine ipsius perfectione etiam bomo symphoniis carens non constet. 


Eiusdem musicae perfectione etiam metra consistunt in arsi et thesi, id est elevatione et positione." 


863. James McKinnon in Strunk 1998, 114. 
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I believe, some further differentiation should be made. First, it is striking that our 
texts have presented little that is negative about music as such. Clement, in view of 
his pedagocial purposes, is most outspoken in adopting the ancient concept that 
enervating and confused musical style leads to lasciviousness and bad ethos; this 
type is also criticized by other authors. For the rest, however, the traditional benefits 
of music are repeated again and again and are not questioned, except for the credibil- 
ity of myths and stories about magical power. Augustine’s wavering attitude towards 
exposing himself (and others) to the emotional impact of music is solely motivated 
by the concern that it could detract from the importance of God’s word (the text 
sung in liturgy). The existence of aesthetic appreciation and the perception of music 


as essentially harmonious*™ 


and positive finds further confirmation through the 
fact that music, in its positive value, readily serves for parenetic purposes, through 
allegories and symbolisms, in homilies and commentaries. It is not accidental that 
Augustine’s conversion takes place under no little influence of Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan (ca. 340-397 AD), who consciously used the power of music to promote and 
celebrate the faith.°% Multiple passages from the fathers of the Church reflect the 
belief in the influence of music to move stony hearts and lead to conversion.* Song 
is seen as an instrument to foster unity across the social strata; even the chant of girls 


and women is welcome—something not approved by everyone.* As seen before, 





864. For an interesting study on the idea of harmony in pagan and Christian antiquity and its 
ramifications into the Renaissance, see Spitzer 1963. 

865. C£. Ambrosius Sermo contra Auxentium de basilicis tradendis 34: "Hymnorum quoque meorum 
carminibus deceptum populum ferunt. Plane nec boc abnuo. Grande carmen istud est, quo nibil 
potentius. Quid enim potentius quam confessio Trinitatis, quae quotidie totius populi ore celebra- 
tur?/ They also say that the people has been deceived by the songs of my hymns. I certainly 
do not deny that. It is a great song, nothing more powerful than it. For what is more pow- 
erful than the confession of the Trinity, which is celebrated every day by the mouth of the 
whole people?" This quote suggests the thought that music is even more powerful when its 
content is related to God. 

866. E.g. Ambrosius Explanatio psalmorum 1.9.6: "Psalmus canitur et ipsa etiam saxosa pectora 
molliuntur; videmus flere praeduros, flecti inmisericordes/ A. psalm is sung, and even stony 
hearts are softened; we see very hard people weep, the unmerciful persuaded." Cassian 
Conlationes 1.17.2: "decantatio crebra psalmorum, ut adsidua nobis exinde compunctio ministre- 
tur/a frequent singing of psalms, so that it provide us then an unremitting compunction." 
Cf. Isid. De ecclesiasticis officiis 1.5.1: “(...) facilius animi ad compunctionem flectantur/the 
minds are turned more easily to compunction;" id. Etym. 7.12.24: “Psalmistae (...) canunt ut 
excitent ad conpunctionem animos audientium/the psalmists sing so that they stir the minds 
of the listeners towards compunction." 

867. Cf. Ambrosius Explanatio psalmorum 1.9.3-5; at the end: "Psalmus cantatur ab imperatori- 
bus, iubilatur a populis, certantur clamare singuli quod omnibus proficit. (...) magnum plane 
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Christian chant is not restricted to liturgical celebrations but recommended in all 


sorts of circumstances.?6? 


The enjoyment of music is seen as an aid for education, 
disposing the student to assimilate more easily their lessons, an effect which, as we 
have seen, is particularly well achieved in the case of the psalms.*” 

Secondly, regarding musical context, criticism mainly address those situa- 
tions that are problematic because they are connected with pagan faith or behavior 
incompatible with Christian beliefs.*? Augustine, as we have seen, rejects musical 
elements at pagan festivities inasfar as they lead to immorality (“ad /uxuriam servi- 


entia et illicentia,” Enarratio in Ps 41.9).8” Certainly, other authors have also noticed 





unitatis vinculum, in unum chorum totius numerum plebis coire./ Emperors sing psalms, peo- 
ples jubilate, individuals strive to call out what is of profit for all. (...) It is certainly a great 
bond of unity to get together in one choir of the whole number of the people." Against 
women singing: Hieron. Dialogus contra Pelagianos 1.25. 

868. E.g. Cyprian Ad Donatum 16 (meals); Tert. Apol. 39.18 (after meals at nightfall); August. 
Enarratio in Ps 123.2 (in love, desire, tribulation, hope); Clement above n. 778. 

869. In addition to what Basil and others have said about this, see also e.g. Ambrosius Exp/ana- 
£io psalmorum 1.10.1: "Certat in psalmo doctrina cum gratia; simul cantatur ad delectationem, 
discitur ad eruditionem/In the psalm, doctrine competes with grace; at once it is sung for 
enjoyment, it is learned for instruction." For a positive appreciation of musical enjoyment 
see also August. De civ. D. 22.24.3: ‘ad delectandos animos quos elocutionis ornatus, quam 
diversorum carminum copiam; ad mulcendas aures quot organa musica, quos cantilenae modos 
excogitaverit/how much ornament of eloquence [has human effort produced] to delight the 
minds, what a wealth of various songs; how many musical instruments to charm the ears, 
what types of melody has it contrived;" id. Ep. 26.2: "babet suam hilaritatem ipsa cantantio, 
etiam cum ad eam membra non movet, cui plena caritatis modulatione cantatur/singing itself 
has its own delight, even if it does not move the members to it for whom it is sung in full 
‘modulation’ of charity" (1.e., singing delights the one who sings even if the one who hears 
it is not moved by it). 

870. Stapert 2007, 132-136, gives a brief overview of the functions of music in pagan ritual 
during the first centuries of Christianity. The rituals attacked by Christian authors were 
for the most part the ecstatic rites of the Eastern mystery religions that had found much 
popularity. Stapert continues (137-148) illustrating the use of music for entertainment (at 
theaters, arenas, baths, streets, and houses) and the reaction of both non-Christian and 
Christian authors. 

871. He adds: "Natalitia, inquit, celebrant, nuptiae hic sunt: ut non videantur inepta illa cantica, sed 
excusetur festivitate luxurial They celebrate a birthday, one says, there is a wedding feast; so 
that these songs do not appear unfitting, but rather that the extravagance be excused by the 
festivity.” See also the detailed critical description of a musical performance in Arn. Adv. nat. 
2.42.2-3: "Idcirco animas misit, ut res sancti atque augustissimi nominis symphoniacas agerent 
et fistulatorias hic artes, ut inflandis bucculas distenderent tibiis, cantionibus ut praeirent obsce- 
nis, numerositer et «cierent» scabillorum concrepationibus sonores, quibus animarum alia lascivi- 
ens multitudo incompositos corporum dissolveretur in motus, saltitaret cantaret, orbes saltatorios 
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disturbing musical effects along the lines of earlier ethical judgment, but the main 


point here is again that such music might dispose one to pagan cult or morals. 


872 


Here, the aspect of enjoyment or pleasure appears rather negative. Tertullian 


(ca. 


160-ca. 240 AD) wrote a treatise De spectaculis in which he denounces permis- 


sive attitudes in this regard, ?? similar Cyprian of Carthage (ca. 200-258 AD).** 





872. 


873. 


874. 


verteret et ad ultimum clunibus et coxendicibus sublevatis lumborum crispitudine fluctuaret? 
Idcirco animas misit, ut in maribus exsoleti, in feminis ferent meretrices sambucistriae psaltriae, 
venalia ut prosternerent corpora (...)?/Did [the Ruler of the World] send souls for this that 
they, beings of a holy and most dignified name, perform here symphonic and piping skills, 
that they extend distend their cheeks by blowing tibias, that they should walk ahead with 
indecent songs, raise plenty of sounds with the rattling of scabillum, by which another 
frisking multitude of souls is loosened into movements of bodies, to dance around and sing, 
circle rings of dancers and,m finally, bounce up and down with raised haunches and hips 
to the trembling of the loins? Did he send souls for this that they should become male and 
female prostitutes of the sambuca and the psalter, that they prostrate the bodies for sale 
(...)?" That this repudiation is not directed so much at music as such but at the immoral 
context can be deduced from more positive passages such as id. 2.23.2 where cithara and 
tibia appear in a list of positive human achivements. See also John Chrysostom Homilia 
XII in 1 Cor 10-11 (towards the end, he addresses the immoral songs themselves, both text 
and the "devilish harmony"—but unfortunately he does not tell us what makes a particular 
harmony evil. Many other authors could be cited, e.g. Ambr. De Helia et ieiunio 15.55. 

E.g. Lactant. Epitome 62.6: “De cantibus qui sensus intimos ita saepe deleniunt, ut etiam statum 
mentis furore perturbent, compositis certe orationibus numerosisque carminibus aut argutis dispu- 
tationibus ad impios cultus facile traducitur/ About the songs which mollify the inner senses 
often so much that they even disturb the state of mind with rage, one is for certain easily 
led to impious worship through sophisticated speeches and rhythmical songs or eloquent 
debates." Wille 1967, 371—372, points out that there was also some reservation among 
pagan authors against their cultic music, cf. Apul. De deo Soc. 14.148149. For a full treat- 
ment of Christian contention against pagan music, see Wille 1967, 388—397, and, from a 
different angle and in a more simplified presentation, Stapert 2007, 84-91 & 131-148. 
Stapert 2007, 66-71, comments on the main points. Pleasure-seeking overlooks the cor- 
ruptive elements in the world despite being created well by God (2.7: "multum interest inter 
corruptelam et integritatem, quia multum est inter institutorem et interpolatorem"); it weakens 
the ability to defend the faith up to martyrdom (1.5-6) and it makes even more people 
turn away from Christianity than the threat of death (2.3). Pagan spectacles, “inter effem- 
inati tibicinis,” do not leave room to think of God (25.3). The primary concern, of course, 
is also here avoiding idolatry (passim) and immorality (e.g. 10.3-9, with explicit reference 
to music). At the end, Tertullian points out that Christians have enough to offer in terms 
of doctrine, eruditon, songs, true stories rather than legends, characterized by simplicitates 
(29.4). 

The text in question might not be authentic: De spectaculis (the text is mostly directed 
against the argument that also David danced—he did not dance in an indecent way—and 
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Thirdly, the stipulations for music in worship are strongly motivated by the 


ethos appropriate to express the Christian faith, wherein Bacchic orgies have no 


place.*” Since salvation has already arrived through Christ, there is no need to 


placate or magically persuade a divinity. Here, Christian criticism approaches 


and even surpasses sceptic reservations (especially of Philodemus), as can be seen 
especially in Arnobius (ca. 300 AD).** Isidore describes the aesthetic qualities 
expected of Christian liturgical chant: clear, soft, melodious, fluent, high-pitched, 


simple, not rough, hoarse, dissonant, or theatrical—all in all, qualities suited to the 


holy religion so as to arouse the minds and facilitate compunction.*" Jerome (ca. 
347-420 AD) takes here a rather extreme stand. He is aware of the ethical (here 
understood as moral) power of music, which is effective on the body? But then 





875. 


876. 


877. 


878. 


eccentric musical performances; the human voice is considered superior to the instru- 
ments); see also De zelo et livore 2: "Aures per canora musica tentat, ut soni dulcioris auditu 
solvat et molliat christianum vigorem/ [The enemy/devil] tempts the ears through melodious 
music in order to loosen [them] with the hearing of more sweet sound and to enfeeble the 
Christian strength." 

Cf. Ioannes Chrysostomus Homilia XLII in Acta Apostolorum 3, with reference to marriage 
feasts. 

Cf. Adv. nat. 7.32.1.4; 7.36.5—6: "Vos aeris tinnitibus et tibiarum sonis, vos equorum curriculis 
et theatralibus ludis persuasum habetis deos et delectari et adfici irasque aliquando conceptas eorum 
satisfactione molliri: nos inconveniens ducimus, quinimmo incredibile iudicamus, eos qui gradibus 
mille genus omne virtutum perfectionis transierint summitate in voluptatibus babere atque in 
deliciis [esse] res eas quas bomo sapiens rideat et quae non aliis videantur continere aliquid gratiae 
quam infantibus parvulis et trivialiter et populariter institutis./You are convinced that the 
gods, by the clangings of a cymbal and the sounds of ¢ibias, by horse races and theater plays, 
are delighted and moved, and that by the satisfaction from these things they are tamed in 
their furies that they had conceived some time; we regard it unfitting, moreover, we judge 
it incredible that they, who by a thousand degrees have surpassed any type of virtues in the 
apex of [their] perfection, should find pleasure and delight in those things at which a wise 
man laughs and which do not seem to contain any grace but for little infants, both [only] 
meanly and vulgarly instructed." On the other hand, Ambrose says at some point (Exp/ana- 
tio psalmorum 1.5.1) that God is reconciled by song: ‘delectatur igitur cantico Deus non solum 
laudari, set etiam reconciliari." 

Isid. De ecclesiasticis officiis 2.12.2: "Psalmistam autem et voce et arte praeclarum illustremque 
esse oportet, ita ut oblectamento dulcedinis animos incitet auditorum. Vox enim eius non aspera, 
vel rauca, vel dissonans, sed canora erit, suavis, liquida, atque acuta, babens sonum, et melodiam 
sanctae religioni congruentem, non quae tragica exclamet arte, sed quae christianam simplicitatem 
et in ipsa modulatione demonstret, nec quae musico gestu vel theatrali arte redoleat, sed quae com- 
unctionem magis audientibus faciat." 

Hieron. Commentarii in epistolam ad Ephesios 3.5 (versiculum 19): "psalmi autem proprie 
ad ethicum locum pertinent, ut per organum corporis, quid faciendum, et quid vitandum sit, 
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he says that the one who contemplates the cosmic harmony and order, he sings a 


spiritual song.” He allows no doubt that he interprets ‘anticis spiritualibus" and 
"in cordibus" (from Eph 5.19) in the narrow sense, that is, without voice.59 Nicetas, 
bishop of Remesiana (ca. 400 AD), responds sharply against Jerome's position, 


which, according to him, has "some" (nonnulli) or even “many” (multi) supporters. 
In his pamphlet De psalmodiae bono, he argues that the Pauline passages do mean 
“real” song, and thus he strongly endorses singing.**! There was, then, a strong 





879. 


880. 


881. 


noverimus," Lactant. Div. inst. 6.21.9: "Itaque si voluptas est audire cantus et carmina, Dei 
laudes canere et audire iucundum sit/Therefore, if there is delight in listening to chants and 
songs, be it [also] pleasing to sing and listen to praises of God." See also Isid. De ecclesiasticis 
officiis 1.5.2. 

"Qui vero de superioribus disputat et concentum mundi omniumque creaturarum ordinem atque 
concordiam subtilis disputator edisserit, iste spirituale canticum canit./ Truly, he who discuss 
heavenly things and emerges a fine examinator of the world's harmony and of the order and 
concord of all created things, he sings a spiritual song." This sounds as if Jerome were pro- 
moting a spiritual contemplation of what the (neo-)Platonic tradition suggested as prae- 
ambulum for philosophy, the rational penetration of harmonic reality, leading to the higher 
realm of truth; now it leads to a higher way of musical worship. Jerome does not specify 
whether he means a study of harmonic theory along the lines of Augustine's De musica. 
“(...) laudare Dominum magis in animo quam voce debemus/we should praise God more in 
the mind than with the voice." In the following, Jerome wants to assure than no "theatri- 
cal" style of music enters the church: “nec in tragoedorum modum (...) ut in ecclesia theatrales 
moduli audiantur et cantica, sed in timore, in opera, in scientia Scripturarum." For Jerome, there 
seems to exist no "good" liturgical music: since there should be no pagan music, better only 
silent prayer from the heart. And if the latter is assured, no matter if someone might be a 
"kakóqovoc, si bona opera habuerit, dulcis apud Deum cantor est/if he has good works, he is 
a sweet singer before God." Even a reference to Saul's healing is now completely deprived 
of music: "Sic cantet servus Christi, ut non vox canentis, sed verba placeant quae leguntur: ut 
spiritus malus qui erat in Saule euciatur ab bis qui similiter ab eo possidentur, et non introducatur 
in eos qui de Dei domo scenam fecere populorum/ Tf a servant of Christ sings, may not the voice 
of a singer, but may the words please which are read, so that the evil spirit which dwelled in 
Saul be expelled from those who are possessed by him in a similar way, and may not enter 
those who convert the house of God into a theater stage of the gentiles." Jerome declares his 
negative opinion of music also in Ep. 54.13.1: “Cantor pellatur ut noxius; fidicinas et psaltrias 
et istius modi chorum diaboli quasi mortifera Sirenarum carmina proturba ex aedibus tuis/ The 
singer be driven out for being harmful; push out of your house the women playing strings 
and psalterium and the choir of the strains of the devil's kind like the death-bearing songs 
of the Sirens;" Ep. 79.9: "cantoris diabolici venenata dulcedo/the poisonous sweetness of a 
diabolical singer." 

Text: Burn 1905; Turner 1923 (who proposes to name the work more properly De utilitate 
bymnorum; when citing, I add words in brackets that Burn has and Turner omits or puts dif- 
ferently and underline words that Turner has and Burn has not); tr.: Strunk 1998, 128-131 
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reaction against outlawing and completely spiritualizing or allegorizing song. This 
does not go, however, without insisting that chant has to be “befitting,” simple, 
conscious, concordant, not dissonant or distracting through “tragic eccentricities;” 
for the active promoters of liturgical chant, aesthetic beauty matters as well.’ One 





882. 


(excerpts). Nicetas never mentions Jerome by name. As we have seen, Augustine fluctu- 
ates between both positions, e.g. Ep. 140.44; Enarratio in Ps 147.5: “voce cantamus, ut nos 
excitemus, corde cantamus, ut illi [Deo] placeamus/We sing with the voice to stir up ourselves; 
we sing with the heart to please God." 

We do not need to review in detail Nicetas’ arguments, which are, at least concerning Eph 
5.19, not exceedingly strong (e.g. since Saint Paul uses the term "can£icum" he must mean no 
silent singing because of the etymology ‘cantare”). Most of his argument consists of citing 
biblical personalities who supposedly made use of song: Moses, Abraham, Deborah, David 
(with the surprising comment: "non quo citbarae illius tanta virtus erat, sed quo [quia] figura 
crucis Christi quae in ligno et extensione nervorum mystice gerebatur, ipsaque passio quae canta- 
batur, iam tum [tunc] spiritum demonis opprimebat/not because there was such power in his 
cithara but because the image of Christ's cross, which was represented mystically in the wood 
and in the extension of the strings, and the very passion which was sung overwhelmed then 
already the spirit of the demon"), Zachariah, Elizabeth (in an embarrassing confusion with 
Mary), the angels at Christ's birth, the boys singing "Hosanna" on Palm Sunday, and eventu- 
ally the Lord Jesus himself (Mt 26.30, Mk 14.26). Not in all of these cases does the biblical 
text compel to assume actual singing. In a section not translated in Strunk (5-8), Nicetas 
provides a long list of useful positive effects that the psalms should have, very similar to what 
we have seen in Basil, but even more elaborate with more examples; many of the benefits, 
of course, are again due to the text rather than the music, but others are clearly musical, 
e.g.: God provides man with a medicine “quae dulcis esset gustu per cantionem et efficax ad 
curanda vulnera [peccatorum] per [suam] virtutem. Suaviter enim [psalmus] auditur dum canitur, 
penetrat animum dum delectat, facile retinetur dum frequentius psallitur, et quod legis austeritas 
ab humanis mentibus extorquere non poterat, baec per dulcedinem cantionis excludit [expromit]/ 
that it be sweet in taste through singing and efficient to heal wounds [of sins] through [his] 
strength/virtue. For a psalm is listened to softly if it is sung, it penetrates the mind while it 
gives delight, it is retained easily when frequently sung, and what austerity of law was not 
able to wrench out from the human minds, that [the psalm] has brought forth through the 
sweetness of singing" (5). 

13: "Sonus etiam vel melodia condecens [consentiens] sanctae religioni canatur [psallatur]; non 
quae tragicas difficultates exclamet, sed quae [in nobis] christianam simplicitatem in ipsa etiam 





modulatione [veram Christianitatem] demonstret; non quae aliquid theatrale redoleat, sed quae 
conpunctionem magis audientibus [peccatorum] faciat. Sed et vox nostra [omnium vestrum] non 





dissona debet esse, sed consona: (...) ununsquisque vocem suam intra sonum chori concinentis 
includere.” Out of the ordinary is that Nicetas considers the cithara here in a negative way: 
"non in citharae modum extrinsecus [extollentes aut] protraben[te]s quasi ad [stultam] ostenta- 
tionem indecenter efferre[, neque bominibus placere velle]./not to [raise or] project [the voice] 
outward in the way of the cithara as if they wanted to bring it out to a foolish display [and 
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principle needs to be kept in mind, that “it must all be done as if in the sight of 
God, not man, and not to please oneself” (“Totum enim tamquam in conspectu Dei, 
non bominibus aut sibi placendi studio, celebrari debet"). If the faithful sing well and 
please themselves and those who hear them, ‘et Deo suavis erit tota laudatio/all the 
praise will also be sweet for God." ** 

From this overview it can be clearly seen that Christianity has not brought 
about a general demise of musical culture.*** Condemning the extravagances of 
overly arousing and immorally provocative performances is as old as these very 
practices, and we have encountered many pre-Christian authors speaking in sim- 
ilar terms. There is a range between a sort of musical "puritanism," in which there 
is the suggestion that music be discontinued altogether because of possible abuse, 
and the general exhortation to employ (good) music fairly much everywhere. Most 
authors stand somewhere in the middle and acknowledge its usefulness for edu- 
cation, 5 relaxation, work, healing, and worship. The value of pleasure and the 
excitement of the passions are seen ambivalently, and judgments are often depen- 
dent upon the situation and purpose.** But all of the authors share the conviction 
that music does have affective power and induces ethos in the human soul. The 
intense and frequent reaction to this fact cannot have been prompted only by the 
classical education of most of the prominent Christian writers and their famil- 
iarity with earlier criticism; even if it did inspire them, their texts are much more 
original than many of the musical handbooks of Hellenistic times, which often 
limit themselves to the copying or paraphrasing of previous authors. Christian 
pastors make their own observations—and at least in the case of Augustine also 
experiences—and respond to concrete needs as they notice how the use of pagan 





not even to please men]." The reason might be that the cithara was at times associated to 
prostitution, cf. Stapert 2007, 102. The positive ideal is unified chant, “as if of one mouth” 
("veluti ex uno ore"), of the three young men, glorifying God in the furnace (Dan 3.51—52). 
Their hymn is still used in the Lizurgia Horarum of the Catholic Church during the Laudes 
for every other Sunday and on all feasts and solemnities. 

883. Contrary practice is exposed to reproach, e.g. August. De ordine 1.8.22. 

884. Abert's negative judgment about the Christian view of music is justly corrected by Wille 
1967, 386 n. 185, and Darmstädter 1996, 28-29. None of them, however, has penetrated 
sufficiently the theological foundation for the Christian view on music. 

885. This usefulness might be exterior, such as to foster discipline, unity, motivate through 
enjoyment, or help with memorization; or interior, by disposing the soul by means of a 
favorable ethos. 

886. Stapert 2007, 86—91, analyzes well how the perspective changes between rejecting harmful 
arousal and provoking beneficial emotion without which love is not possible; in this way, 
the ideal Christian ethos differs from the Stoic ideal of apathy (cf. August. De civ. D. 
14.9.6). 
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customs, incompatible with Christian faith and life, have a negative impact on 
their flock. 

What the Christian authors do not provide is a systematic theory of musical 
ethos, especially in terms of its precise psychological functioning. Augustine is 
reaching the closest, given his talent for deep introspection, but in the end he 
too does not go further than to elucidate the perceptive process. Consequently, 
the criteria for discerning good from bad music remain mostly based on the 
accompanying text or context, whether they are "pagan" or "Christian." Few texts 
endorse particular modes, genera, rhythms, or instruments as such, and if they 
do, the "good" ones mainly coincide with the judgment of previous authors. Since 
most instruments used by pagan rites are accounted for in Scripture and in the 
psalms, they cannot be outrightly rejected, unless to the price of allegorizing the 
corresponding passages." Music without text is hardly considered. If there is an 
intrinsicly bad ethos, then it is the soft, weak, "effeminate" one, leading to distrac- 
tion, corruption and liscentiousness. The parallelism between pre-Christian and 
Christian &/Ae is striking; the patristic writers sing with (neo-)Platonic and Stoic 
moralists in the same choir manly and virtuous tunes to cithara or lyre, filled with 
disgust over the excesses of passion and obscenity in decadent parties or festival 
music. But taking their ethos descriptions out of context soon leads to a conundrum, 
since terms such as “dulcis” or "voluptas," ‘mulceo” (and their Greek equivalents) are 
found both in texts describing positive and negative effects of music.*** This dif- 
ficulty has already been noticeable in the different evaluation by classical poetic 
writers and music theorists. The concept of dulcis,” etc., changes connotation with 





887. Since most criticism addresses pagan rituals, banquets, or feasts like weddings, the instru- 
ments involved and rejected are primarily percussion and the aulos/ tibia (e.g. Arn. Adv. nat. 
6.26.1-2). For greater musical pomp the Christians had not much use anyway as long as 
they were outlawed, and it was certainly not contemplated for liturgy. McKinnon 1987, 
3-4, states that the omission of instruments for Christian music was not based on an 
explicit doctrine. 

888. For this, e.g. compare our citations above from Augustine's Confessions with Valerius Ceme- 
nelensis (or Valerianus of Cimiez, bishop, ca. 460 AD) Homilia 6.5: "Invenimus igitur fre- 
quenter, ita impudicitiae viam muniri, atque ex boc fomenta adulteriis ministrari: cum bic agili 
plectro tinnientis citbarae sonos expedit, ille docile digito laborantis organi blandimenta componit. 
(...) Nam quotiescumque dulci voce mulcetur auditus, ad turpe facinus invitatur aspectus./We 
often find, therefore, that in this way the path to impurity is built and also from this the 
kindling of adulteries is furnished; when this [musician] sends forth the sounds of the 
clanging cithara with a swift pick, the other arranges the charms of the laborious organ 
with a well-taught finger. (...) For as often as the hearing is charmed by a sweet voice, the 
sight is incited to a disgraceful deed." 
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the situation it is applied to.*? For positive ethos, the general rule is that music 
should convey harmony, peace, healing, and balance. In the context of worship, 
music must be capable of lifting the soul up to God in prayer. But since for a true 
Christian his or her whole life should be like music played harmoniouisly before 
God, often no real distinction between sacred and non-sacred music is made, as we 
saw in the suggestions to sing psalms even at dinner table. 

Thus, a Christ-centered, incarnational theology maintains the dignity of 
music, by which the image of God praises the Creator through the very harmony 
which the Creator, flowing from his own being, instilled into the world; and the 
double nature of Christ, human and divine, accounts for the duality of sonic and 
spiritual music, which for a Christian musician are but like two different registers 
on the same organ. 


Conclusion 


After completing this historical journey, in order to gain a complete picture of 
what is considered good and bad in music by ancient authors, it would be desirable 
to add, in a next step, a systematic review organized by musical parameters: tone, 
pitch, melody, scales, modes/harmoniai/tonoi, harmony, rhythm, instruments/ 
timbre, tempo, volume, form, the relationship between music and text, and per- 
haps also dance. Such an analysis would provide a sort of cross-section; much 
of the previous would be repeated in a different order, but some helpful aspects 
would also be added (e.g. a complete table of comparing the ethos of each of 
these parameters according to the various authors). However, given the size of the 
present work as it is, I shall need to renounce, at least for now, the development 
of musical ethos by parameters. A good part of it will already be accessible in 
schematic form through the synoptic tables that are compiled in the appendix. At 
any rate, at this point we should be in sufficient condition to move on to address 
systematically the main questions that remain to be seen regarding the effect and 
ethos of music. 





889. See e.g. Ambrosius Hexameron 3.1.5: “(...) quos non mortiferi cantus, et acroamata scenicorum 
quae mentem emolliant ad amores, sed concentus Ecclesiae, et consona circa Dei laudes populi vox 
et pia vita delectet/(...) whom do not give delight the death-bearing songs and the enter- 
tainments of the theater who enervate the minds for loves, but the tunes of the Church and 
the voice of the people, sounding together with the praises of God, and a pious life." 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Value of Music in 
Systematic Analysis 





In Western civilization, a passion, and to some degree an obsession, with music has 
grown up and gotten ever stronger since the 1960s. As Allan Bloom describes it: 


Nothing is more singular about this generation than its addiction to music. This is 
the age of music and the states of soul that accompany it. (...) Today, a very large pro- 
portion of young people between the ages of ten and twenty live for music. It is their 
passion; nothing else excites them as it does (...). When they are in school and with 
their families, they are longing to plug themselves back into their music. (...) [Music] 
is available twenty-four hours a day, everywhere. There is the stereo in the home, in 
the car; there are concerts; there are music videos, with special channels exclusively 
devoted to them, on the air nonstop; there are the Walkmans so that no place—not 
public transportation, not the library—prevents students from communing with the 


Muse, even while studying.! 


Our review of music in antiquity makes it no surprise that Seneca the Younger 
attests that during the first century AD there existed "musomaniacs" who listened 


1. Bloom 1987, 68. Of course the phenomenon is even more pronounced at present with 


streaming services, making the quantity and consumption of music even greater. 
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to or made music all day long.? These and other testimonies cited earlier suggest 
that the omnipresence of music in our present society, even though objectively on 
a much more intense level, is felt and judged by observers in a way comparable to 
those living in Greco-Roman culture. Frequent and extended exposure to music 
means to allow music to exert its effect on a larger scale and thus incrementing 
its portion in the shaping of human ethos, that of the individual and, if a spe- 
cific musical style acquires great expansive force, that of a whole cultural environ- 
ment. Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, and others had their ways 
of describing this influence of music, and so does Bloom and other contemporary 
critics for today, all distinguishing wholesome from harmful effects. But each of 
the positions reviewed has left numerous questions unanswered. And so, in order 
to gain a more complete understanding of the music's impact on the human person 
and at the same time gage the accuracy of the ancient theories about musical ethos, 
we do well now to undertake a systematic approach. 

Here we can certainly profit from a wealth of research that has been carried 
out in the areas of music philosophy, psychology, and therapy. At the same time, 
it seems to me that even modern-day scholarship, despite of much advance into 
specific questions, in these areas suffers at times from the lack of a unified vision of 
the multiple factors involved. Much of the disagreement between certain positions 
or proposed solutions can be explained by the want of an integrated view of the 
whole, pulling the various strings together and combining the strong points of 
each theory into one. In this chapter, I intend to undertake an organic synthesis, 
drawing from the insights of the ancients especially the discoveries of modern sci- 
ences regarding the connection between music and human ethos, so as in turn to 
be able to consider some criteria for judging what the role of music can and should 
be in education or therapy. 


Philosophical and Psychological Considerations 


Basic Questions 


Before entering into the concrete analysis of the psychological effect that music 
can have on people, it will help first to revisit once more our understanding of the 
terms "music" and "ethos" in order to gain a precise notion of the various levels on 
which they occur and what they mean in each case. 





2. Dial. 10.12.4. Wille 1967, 350-351 paints a more detailed picture of the musical culture of 


the time. 
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Music 


Some problems arise from an unclear idea about the /ocus (“seat”) of music, onto- 
logically speaking. We have encountered (1) actually sounding music, (2) music 
resounding (or remembered) in the mind/soul, (3) the "abstract" music of mathe- 
matical proportions, and (4) "cosmic music." According to our earlier definitions 
of music,? music (a) applies clearly to case (1), music (b) to (4), but the status of 
(2) and (3) seems unclear. It is important to notice that music, at any rate, only 
exists in the mind of a rational-sensitive being, usually the human person. Only 
when the mind organizes the perceived sound stimuli by identifying them as 
"tones" and combining them with the help of memory into a particularly defined 
structure (melody/harmony), do we have music.* There is an exclusive group of 
sounds with particular physical characteristics that has traditionally been consid- 
ered constitutive of music.” But it is the mind that converts sound to music or 
interprets it as such. In this sense, there is no essential difference between actually 
perceived and remembered or even only imagined music. The flip side of this is 
that the effect of music is not restricted to the moment when something is being 
played or sung.^ Also the intensity of the effect depends on many other factors 
besides the physical instance of hearing musical sound.’ As a result, music (2) as 
of above belongs clearly to the definition of music (a), while (3) should belong to 





3. See p. 17; to recall: music (a) is organized vocal or instrumental sound as consciously com- 
posed and perceived by rational beings; music (b), in an analogous sense, is non-human 
sound that resembles music (a), and/or it is a structure composed of the same or similar 
organizing principles as music (a). 

4. See e.g. Scruton 2009, 4—7 and later in his book. 

5. Fora further description of these we refer to the theory of physical acoustics and music 
perception. The question of why these and not other sound patterns have been "chosen" to 
become music, is interesting but exceeds the scope of this study. Also, there is the need for 
explaning why certain intervals are considered harmonious and others not. We know that 
the ratios between their frequencies are simple integers, but we would like to know why 
that matters. A recent attempt to define consonance vs. dissonance scientifically is Belling- 
hausen 2012. 

6. For this reason, it is confusing when Darmstädter 1996, 12-15, speaks of “unreal” effects of 
not perceived music. 

7. Some examples may illustrate this: when we are not consciously attentive to music we hear, 
that music might have a lesser impact on us than a strong musically colored dream. That 
means that directly perceived exterior music is not even necessarily the most psychologi- 
cally influential type. Furthermore, we know that geniuses such as Mozart or Beethoven 
(evident through his deafness) were able to imagine whole compositions and write them 
down without previously trying them out or hearing them (cf. Wigram/Pedersen/Bonde 
2002, 53-54). Actually, any creative music production (improvisation, composition) begins 
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music (b) because here we are on a purely rational level which does not involve 
any acoustical reality, neither heard nor remembered, nor imagined. Of course, 
it is still meaningful to say that we make music or listen to music with reference 
to the exterior activity that produces the sound patterns which are going to be 
processed as such, but for understanding properly the relationship between music 
and ethos we need to be aware that music, strictly speaking, is always a mental 
(or spiritual) reality. 


Ethos 


The consideration of the “seat” of musical ethos, though, leads to a slighty dif- 
ferent conclusion. We defined ethos earlier’ as the character or nature of a per- 
son or group of persons, related to “patterns of being or behavior, including, but 
not limited to, the moral dimension.” Being and behavior, however, are certainly 
not restricted to the mind alone. They reside in the whole of the human person, 
involving all the areas of body, emotions, intellect, and will. Even if “ethos,” there- 
fore, is recognized as such only by a rational interpretation of being and behavior, 
its reality is not “produced” by this interpretation (as is the case of music by “defin- 
ing” certain sounds as music). It exists exists independently from it and has its 
effects even without conscious recognition. For instance, if someone is ambitious, 
his attitude and actions can become relevant for his surroundings regardless of 
whether or not anyone, even he himself, thinks about him being ambitious. On the 
other hand, describing, classifying, identifying, and ultimately evaluating (judging) 
ethos is a product of the human mind. 


Human and Non-Human Ethos. It seems that there are definitely two dimensions 
to the concept of ethos, the moral dimension and the non-moral or sub-moral 
aspect. At least the moral side of ethos forms a precondition for human behavior 
which implies understanding and free will. A human action is different from the 
instinct-driven impulse or reaction of an animal. On the other side, animals do 
show “characteristics” and “patterns of being and behavior,” as any dog owner will 
confirm; and even plants, for their color, scent, or other qualities, are also sometimes 


attributed with “characteristics” analogous to human ethos (e.g. “tender,” “strong/ 





with imagined music which then is made “real.” The factors for the intensity of the effect 
of music will be discussed in the next section. 

8. This is not to deny that a human being probably has first physically to hear something and 
learn the process of structuring the acoustical “raw material” in a musical way as Augustine 
elucidates in his analysis of perception in Mus. 6. But music as such resides in the mind and 
cannot exist without it. 


9. See p. 26. 
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dominating," etc.). The attribution in this sense of non-moral ethos (“character”) 
to non-rational beings seems to make some sense, in order to cover characteristics 
of non-human beings, among them musical sound that, in a way still to be defined, 
resembles human ethos.'? 


Ethos Formation. The general (and always somewhat generalizing) ethos of a per- 
son consists in the individual mixture of what traditionally has been called virtues 
(e.g. fortitude, patience), vices (sloth, gluttony), and other character traits or habits 
(e.g. cheerfulness, vigorousness) that can, depending on the situation, turn out 
positive or negative or remain neutral. Since ethos involves the whole person, a 
complex combination of intellect, emotivity, physical conditions, actions, etc. takes 
place upon shaping ethos. Psychology helps to shed light on the exact processes of 
ethos formation and what role music can play in this process. 


In particular, ethos can also mean the nature or characteristic of a tempo- 
rary state of mind or soul, not necessarily corresponding to someone's ordinary or 
habitual disposition (such as being downcast or cheerful in a particular moment). 
The part of music in such a case is easier to see, as we all somehow experience 
how music can reinforce or change a temporary interior state. Since virtues and 
vices are formed for a good part through the repetition of specific actions, habitual 
human ethos might be shaped through the frequent and intense exposure to music 
that possesses equivalent characteristics ("musical ethos"). This is the background 
for Plato's and Aristotle's conception of paideia through proper music. 


Ethos and Ethics. It is the task of philosophical ethics to study how value judg- 
ments on ethos are built. Ethos is an interior disposition which the individual 
who possesses the ethos can know about through feelings and self-observation; 
other people get to know someone’s ethos through the way he or she expresses it 
by means of signs (e.g. facial expressions, posture), behavior (e.g. manners, way of 
walking, speaking), or concrete actions (e.g. yelling at someone, engaging in war, 
reconciling). The value of ethos is usually measured by the positive or negative 
effects and consequences that these expressions have on the individual or on other 





10. Of course, the type of characteristic should be reasonably applicable; e.g. it would indeed 
be only metaphorical to speak of a "courageous" stone, but a stone can be hard, motionless, 
etc. We can see that not any random quality would fall under ethos (e.g. not the measurable 
size or chemical composition), but those that a human being discovers as equivalent to his 
or her own ethos. 

11. Thisis what we mean when saying that x has a "relaxed" or "tense" personality, for instance. 
This is, cof course, the description of a general tendency and by no means an exhaustive 
characterization of a person. 
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human beings. This is where the psychological effect of music becomes socially 
relevant. 


Musical Ethos. From what we have said, music can possess ethos in the sense that 
the human mind seems to be able to establish a relationship (or acknowledge 
a similarity) between the characteristics found in the sound patterns interpreted 
as music and the characteristics observed in the expression of human ethos. The 
evolving methods of music therapy already provide evidence that interior dispo- 
sitions and, as a consequence, their expressions can be influenced by music, and 
that the musical characteristics are directly relevant for a particular change. Still, 
we need to understand better what this relationship consists of and how it works. 
It should remain clear that the primary use of ethos is applied to human charac- 
teristics, wherefore only those characteristics of music that are equivalent to some 
notion of human ethos should be called "musical ethos." Technical data on music 
such as indicating a pitch frequency or the tempo in terms of Málzel's Metronome 
(beats per minute) indicate in themselves no ethos; but if an element or piece of 
music is described as "energetic," that means that the mind interprets certain musi- 
cal sound as equivalent to energetic human behavior. The study of this equivalency 
is the task of music psychology, and the theory and practice of music therapy also 
provides valuable information. We shall consider some relevant data from these 
fields a bit later on. 


Collective Ethos. One more aspect of ethos needs to be addressed: can a group 
of people possess ethos? We have seen how the Greeks defined the characteris- 
tics of modes based on ethnic groups (Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, etc.), not just 
in a historical, but in an ethical way. Sometimes the characteristics assumed to 
be prevalent in certain tribes or peoples simply indicate these peoples’ choice of 
music (e.g. Heraclides of Pontus),? and sometimes the music they exercised (or 
also their lack of musical exercise) is seen as the (or one) cause for their ethos (e.g. 
in Polybius). It seems that human ethos may indeed shape the ethos of music, and 
that musical ethos may shape human ethos, both on the level of an individual and 
of a social group, when practicing the same sort of music together.? In view of 
the growing sensitivity and awareness of how groups and nations actually func- 
tion, the idea of a national or tribal ethos apprears problematic, especially due to 





12. In Ath. 624b-625f. About the characteristics of the Greek modes in general see 
Winnington-Ingram 1936. Claude Victor Palisca (in Cochrane/Fantini/Scherer 2013, ch. 
8) reviews the ethos of the Greek modes and their reception during the Renaissance period. 


13. See about studies about social identity through the common sharing of the same musical 
style: Clayton in OHMP, ch. 4; Garofalo in OHME 734-747. 
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the factors of simplification and generalization (no individual will ever perfectly 
blend with an assumed group ethos).'^ Still, if it is correct to speak of a culture 
in terms of a system of values, beliefs, social standards, customs, etc., shared by 
a specific group of people, such a culture is caused by a closer familiarity due to 
a genetic pool, common educational traditions, etc., and result in the expression 
of traits that are found in this group more markedly or frequently than in others. 
With all caution against prejudice and stigmatizing,? there might be some truth in 
distinguishing a general sort of ethos that distinguishes Germans from Mexicans 
or inhabitants of Texas from those of New England—always allowing individuals 
the possibility and right to develop their own ethos, within or without the culture 
from which they have emerged. All of this is subject to the study of the sociolog- 
ical and anthropological sciences. It is important for us here because if ethos is, 
at least in part, a social reality and socially relevant, then music, as far as it has to 
do with ethos, shares this relevance. This is part of the reason why Plato, Cicero, 
and other philosophers have dedicated entire chapters of their political vision to 
discuss music. 


Factors Modifying the Impact of Music 


Something which leaves me deeply dissatisfied when reading about the value of 
music in many ancient and even modern texts is abstract generalizations and the 
focus on one or two factors, as if the effect of music on a human being occurred 
in a vacuum or were a one-dimensional phenomenon. For instance, questions are 
raised such as: what effect does the cithara have in contrast to an aulos? Or: how 
does one feel listening to a piece in the Phrygian mode or in E-flat minor, or to the 
first movement of Beethoven's fifth symphony? If the response goes: the cithara 
soothes, while the aulos arouses, etc., we shall not get very far and hardly come to 
any agreement about whether this is true or not. There are mainly two reasons 
for this: the musical event in itself is a quite complex reality, and it can affect the 





14. We shall see that determining musical ethos mirrors the problems of determining human 
ethos: the passage from a singular element (human gesture vs. interval) to an instant of a 
complex experience (gesture & facial expression & posture & ... vs. pitch & timbre & vol- 
ume & resonance & harmony...) to a sequence of instances (specific behavior/movement 
vs. segments within a musical piece) to a whole individual (personality vs. all of a musical 
piece) and finally to a whole group (social group vs. musical style/trend) requires an ever 
more generalizing description of ethos, neglecting variances in the detail. 

15. Of course, belonging to a group of people, nation, etc. may not only be of disadvantage 
(as in the case of racism) but may indeed be advantageous (in the case of national pride or 


esteem by others for positive qualities). 
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human person in many different ways, in the short term as well as long-term. 
Before attempting any answer with regard to the zzzrizsic ethical value of music, 
I shall dedicate this and the following section to analyze, at least in general traits, 
these two points. 

The following factors, in one way or another, modify the impact of music in a 
given moment (both in intensity and quality). There are three general dimensions: 
the musical event itself, the recipient (i.e. the person exposed to music, either lis- 
tening or performing), and the environment.' Figure 4-1 illustrates the logical 
organization of these factors as laid out in the current section. 


Musical Event 


Here we first need to consider the performance: its quality on the side of the musi- 
cian(s) (i.e. the aesthetic value that the performance possesses), the medium (as 
the impact is different in a live concert, a recording—C D, tape, in good or bad 
conditions, etc.—, or just mentally remembered or imagined), and the setting: 
e.g. whether it is background music in a restaurant or the main focus of atten- 
tion. Then, on the level of the music piece, ancient theorists have offered a lot 
of characterizations for individual parameters (rhythm, intervals, modes, genera, 
instruments) and attribute ethos to them—we shall still discuss this further below. 
But if there is such an ethos, it is part of the exterior musical event. We have 
also seen, especially in Aristoxenus, Ptolemy, and Aristides Quintilianus, that it is 
not enough to talk about these parameters in an isolated way, but that the ethos 
of a piece is the result of a combination of all these together as a whole. Lastly, 
the musical event is always characterized by an acoustical environment that pro- 
vides a certain amount of volume, resonance, reverberation, etc.; part of this is also 
whether the musicians are close or far from the listener (or identical with him or 
her). All these elements—and there may be more—constitute the "material" that is 
processed by the recipient as music and filtered through his or her own disposition, 
which we need to consider next. 


Recipient 


Here it helps to distinguish above all the degrees of personal involvement of the 
recipient and subjective circumstances that add to it. On the physical level of the 





16. The general tripartition is also used by Juslin in OHMP ch. 12 pp. 134-135 (there called 
musical, individual, and situational factors), quoting studies for some of the subpoints. A 
review of influencing factors is also given in ch. 4 of the OHME, esp. pp. 86-91; see also ch. 
20 (pp. 547—574 on strong experiences with music), ch. 22 (pp. 611-612, with statistics), 
and Scherer in Cochrane/Fantini/Scherer 2013,128-131. 
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Figure 4-1. Factors modifying the impact of music. 


body, it matters, of course, whether a person is fully capacitated in its perceptive 
processing, or actively performing (or listening in a very engaged way) or in a rather 
passive state. Dancing, either as part of performing or as following along with what 
one listens to, has its place here as well, for the bodily "swinging along" with the 
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music adds intensity to the experience. As we have seen, the early Greek genera- 
tions considered dance as an integral part of a complete musical event. On the level 
of emotion, music will work differently according to the initial state of the individ- 
ual: being awake or tired, happy or sad alters the reaction to specific musical input. 
The general sensitivity to music varies among humans and will influence the degree 
to which music will impress. Previous experiences, both musical and non-musical, 
are stored in the "emotional memory" of a person and provide an emotional reso- 
nance chamber that will ring with some music in one way and with other music 
in another—this level can hardly ever be deciphered completely, but it still exists." 

On the level of the intellect, it is significant whether a person is listening to 
music consciously or not; this depends, in part, on the attention which the musical 
event itself calls for, but also on the effort one makes to be attentive; often times, 
music is not intended to be in the foreground. In movies or advertisement videos, 
but also in dramatic stage works with musical accompaniment (e.g. in operas; the 
balance between the dominance of music and dramatic action/text varies). Even 
if someone is just "dreaming" with music, the intellect is involved, although not 
subject to voluntary control. 

On the level of intellect, there is the very important factor of lyrics or text (or 
another form of "message" not conveyed by language): whether there is any at all 
or not, whether it is an engaging, exciting, depressing "story" or message, whether 
it has a religious or social import, and to what degree the music relates to this 
extra-musical content. In general, we can observe that the stronger the relation 
and agreement between music and content is, the greater the impact.? This is 
the point of the ethical triangle that we have observed in the Greek theories since 
Plato. To this can be added the factor of whether the individual is aware of and 
understands this agreement or not. Understanding may also involve the structure 
and texture of the musical piece; for example, those knowledgable in music theory 
claim to enjoy music more because of their appreciation of the compository or 
performatory intricacies. 

The intellect is involved further as one responds to the newness of a piece. 
This variable can be filled quite differently: for some, as the ancients have pointed 
out, newness is particularly attractive, and surprise-effects usually work only for 
the first time;?? for some, repetition of the same becomes boring quickly; but it 





17. Notice that these are only the emotional dispositions which music encounters at the point 
of acting upon a human being; the general relationship between music and emotion is a 
different issue to be discussed in the next section. 

18. Cf Elliott/Silverman in the OHPME 55-56. 

19. Ofcourse, one can forget what had been a surprise at least try to forget it so as to experience 
it again like the first time; that certainly will not work very often. Another factor, then, will 
be the time elapsing between repetitions of the same piece. 
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is also common that certain pieces are so enthralling that one does not get tired 
of listening to them over and over again without losing much of the emotional 
impact. Whether newness is relevant or not depends apparently on many other 
factors as well.?? Finally, there are also certain expectations that the recipient may 
have about the effect of music, as varied as the functions music can possibly have; 
the more they will be fulfilled and an intended purpose is achieved, especially on 
the emotional level, the greater satisfaction music will provide. 

The last area to review, the wi//, is rather little considered in this context, but 
it is of no small importance. On the one hand, the will has the chance to accept or 
reject the exposure to music, at least under normal circumstances; on the other 
hand, the will is for a good part free, regardless of the situation, to consent or not 
to the emotional impact a music piece may have: one can force oneself to neutralize 
arousal or oppose a soothing relaxation. Voluntary withstanding may reduce sig- 
nificantly the effect that music would otherwise have if one submitted to it without 
resistance. 

The impression of music on the recipient also depends on circumstances 
linked to each individual history, both in the realm of ethos in general and music 
in itself, due to education and other social factors. The particular life situation or 
context, and the social setting where the music event will certainly affect the way 
the music works its effect.? 

All these factors on the side of the recipient are interacting in a complex 
framework that is different from person to person and will even change in many 
ways throughout one’s life. Certain elements are not subject to frequent or strong 
variation, such as previous conditioning or an innate receptivity to certain content, 
while other elements can vary widely, even in the same individual, making the 
effect of music in a given situation quite unpredictable. 





20. Tanner 1985, 230—231, presents theories that describe the need for a piece to be successful 
among those widely knowledgeable in music theory and history, to find a balance between 
fulfilling and not fulfilling expectations of a particular musical idiom (depending on the 
period, composer, etc.). 

21. There is, of course, the case that someone unwillingly is submitted to exposure to music, be 
it due to a neighbor’s feast that one is not invited to, or the famous “elevator music” (which 
in some places is even played in the staircases, thus eliminating an escape), or even as a 
means of torture (see below n. 25). 

22. See, e.g., the summary of studies on the significance of the non-musical context in everyday 
music experiences by Sloboda in the OHME 500-502, and 508-510 about the involve- 


ment of goal-achievement. 
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Environment 


Apart from the musical event as such and the disposition on the side of the recipi- 
ent, there are external factors which I am calling "environment," of a more general 
nature, which may or may not influence a given musical experience. There is the 
culture in which the individual is located, with its value system and moral code, 
religious beliefs and other customs (£0oc), and then there is the social aspect, the 
fact of being together and the reason for it (music itself: a concert, or another sort 
of celebration, or funeral, etc.). Listening to the same song privately or at a phil- 
harmonic concert hall, in a church, or at a rock concert will provide very different 
experiences, not only through the ambience, which would refer more to the “acous- 
tical environment" of the musical event), but especially through the added feeling 
of being in company of others who, by means of their feedback (applause, weeping, 
cheering, booing, or even rioting), will provoke or reinforce emotional reactions 
which otherwise might not be so strong or, in some cases, even not be there at all 
or very different. 


The Impact of Music on the Human Person 


We are now in a position to discuss the second aspect important for judging 
music, which is the descriptions of the various ways or levels of impact that music 
may have on a human being, within the conditions provided by the factors just 
explained, as far as music itself is concerned (its "nature"). Music can exert an 
impact on the body, the intellect, and the emotions.? Given that the human per- 
son is an organized unity with these three main areas intimately interlocking, the 
following somewhat artificial dissection is done for analytic purposes but should 
not obscure the fact that all listed items may relate to and influence each other. It is 
also clear that not each musical event will activate every possible dimension, which 
for their part will not all be equally strong. But it helps to gain an approximately 
complete picture of possible aspects that may apply to a given musical experience on 
the level of the individual. Figure 5-2 might be helpful to understand the structure 
of the following argument. 





23. In more technical language, the following description is somewhat contained in the follow- 
ing definition offered in the context of music therapy (Thaut/Wheeler in the OHME 832): 
"Music may be described as an aesthetic, sensory-based language consisting of spectrally 
and temporally highly complex auditory patterns that perceptually engages cognitive, emo- 
tional, and motor functions in the brain." 
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Music and the Body 


On the level of the body, here the perception-material for “music” itself is provided 
and there is certainly a bodily element on the neurophysiological level underlying 
intellectual or emotional activity?" The occurrence of a direct impact through a 
musical event on the body which has lasting consequences is rather rare. At times, 
of course, there may be physiological effects such as a direct damage of the hearing 
organ or the brain, caused by excessive volume.” These fall entirely into the area of 
biology and medicine, and their ethical relevance is limited to points like the moral 
responsibility of avoiding injury. More significant for us, therefore, is the influence 
of music on the intellect and on the emotions. 


Music and Intellect 


Musical sound engages the intellect principally in three ways (and in roughly the 
following order): by requiring it, first, to analyze the sound presented by the senses 
in order to identify it as music, to understand its form and structure (depending on 
the degree of corresponding knowledge that the individual possesses),”° to recog- 
nize characteristics in it that resemble human behavior (ethos),” and to register 
the bodily or emotional responses spontaneously evoked by the music. 





24. About bodily responses to music as a result of cognitive-emotional processing, see the 
Hodges in the OHMP, ch. 11. Very interesting is the Chinese view of music’s direct influ- 
ence on the body, which is supposed to come in various ways from the five basic tones and 
modes of Chinese music, as outlined in the Yue Shu (Book of Music) during the last two 
centuries BC (see Wang in the OHPME 272). It would be necessary to see, however, if 
psychological studies were to corroborate the positive bodily reaction that is alleged in the 
Chinese tradition. 

25. No such harm is reported under normal circumstances from other musical elements (mel- 
ody, harmony, rhythm, instruments, etc.); of course, the psychological consequences from 
extremely long exposure to a dissonant chord, a long piercing tone, a never-ending repeated 
ostinato, etc. could eventually result in physiological damage as well, just as a nervous break- 
down, etc. This would belong into the category of “musical torture” (cf. on the latter Garo- 
falo in the OHME 747-749). Other bodily reactions such as a change of the heartbeat, 
blood pressure, sweat, etc., and, at any rate, the stimulation of the brain are owed to psy- 
chosomatic connections. 

26. See the essays by Tanner 1985 and Budd 1985, 2008, 2009, and Scruton 2009 (among 
others). 

27. We shall see what that means in the next segment on “music and emotions.” Just to give 
one example here: a tone can be described technically by indicating the physical data (fre- 
quency, overtone series, etc.) or ethically as “mellow.” 
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Secondly, music arouses the intellect to relate the music perceived to extra-mu- 
sical elements, that is to the lyrics or any other “message” linked to the music (title, 
a theme, symbolism, etc.), to the context in which it occurs, and to associations 
and memories; it may also relate the music to a specific function (purpose) that 
the music is expected to fulfill. Here we need to keep in mind the whole range of 
possible functions that music can have (cf. Table 2-1), an important one of which 
is the arousal of emotions. 

Thirdly, the intellect comes to judge the music according to the three levels of 
evaluation that we have established earlier on (p. 19 and Figure 1-1) and to see 
whether the expectations of the art (aesthetics), the purpose, or the moral ideals 
are fulfilled or not. To the first level belongs whether the perceived music suits 
the related content or not,” to the second, whether the emotions are aroused as 
expected and/or desired, and to the third, how appropriate the music appears to 
be in view of the human ethos that it might be influencing. In a way, the intellect 
establishes musical value in terms of appropriateness on all levels. The ancient writ- 
ers frequently employed this term. This judgment, in addition to the emotional 
valence, contributes to experiencing music in a positive or negative way. The intel- 
lect, for its part, submits the result of its processing to the memory and (back) to 
the sphere of the emotions, thus modifying the emotional response itself. 


Music and Emotions 


Emotions. The most complex and difficult field is the relationship between 
music and emotions. Much research has been dedicated to this field in the past 
decades.” It is neither possible nor necessary to exhaust the topic here and to 





28. Tanner 1985, 225, gives examples of compositions that he considers a “failure” because the 
music does not seem to fit the text. 

29. For the most recent and probably most complete general overview see the OHME. A use- 
ful schematic presentation of the various schools of thought about the relationship between 
music and emotion can be found in Hodges/Sebald 2011, 19-21, a summaric discussion 
in Patel 2008, 305-319, and Sloboda/Juslin in the OHME 79-91. The introduction to 
the volume includes some useful working definitions (p. 10); “musical emotions" are listed 
separate from "emotion;" further important distinctions: affect (a most general term), feel- 
ing (subjective experience of emotion), and mood (lasting affective state, without a clear 
object); see also p. 23 in the same volume. Ball 2010, 254—321, offers a good discussion for 
a wider audience. Hiller 2015 offers a brief summary of the theories most relevant for music 
therapy, with focus on music as a means to express emotions rather than to influence them. 
Eerola/Vuoskoski 2013 present and discuss 251 psychological studies on music and emo- 
tion. Cochrane/Fantini/Scherer 2013 advance beyond what the OHME has presented, 


especially with the analysis of testimonies from actual musicians and musical pieces. 
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discuss the various theories, but we do need to go a bit deeper because most of 
the contentious issues of the present and the ethos-related questions of antiquity 
fall into this area. 


As a working definition of "emotion" for our needs it may be sufficient to 
say that they are transient neurophysiological states (with specific brain activity 
which may be accompanied by the effusion of hormones and other bodily pro- 
cesses) that arise in response to a conscious or sub-conscious, real or imaginary 
stimulus (“object”) provided by the senses (and interpreted through the mind) 
or by the mind only? There are many interior sources for emotions: memories, 
beliefs, dreams, processes in our subconscious, bodily states (e.g. illness), hormone 
imbalances, etc. Most of these are unpredictable and hard to control. In the con- 
text of music, I shall refer mainly to those emotions that arise from perception or 
thoughts, since the causality here can be more easily established, and the emotions 
produced are more stable. Usually our intellect issues a judgment about a perceived 
object and of how that object might affect the individual, thus stimulating an emo- 
tional reaction. Emotions can be clear or confused, deep and intense or shallow, 
simple or complex, basic or mixed, conscious or sub-conscious. 


Musically Induced Emotions. One common way of speaking about emotions con- 
nected to music is that the relationship between both can occur in two direc- 
tions: emotion may be put imfo music, and emotion may emanate out of music; 





30. The OHME 10 offers this definition: "a quite brief but intense affective reaction that 
usually involves a number of sub-components—subjective feeling, physiological arousal, 
expression, action tendency, and regulation—that are more or less ‘synchronized’. Emo- 
tions focus on specific ‘objects’ and last minutes to a few hours." The definition given by 
Scherer (in Cochrane/Fantini/Scherer 2013, 122) is much more complex and adds to 
the previous “preparing adaptive action tendencies to relevant events as defined by their 
behavioral meaning (...) and thus having a powerful impact on behavior and experience." It 
might be questioned whether the preparation for action or a "powerful impact on behavior" 
are necessary conditions to speak of an emotion. Scherer himself broadens the definition 
later (p. 124). The question of whether emotions need an "object" will be discussed in the 
following. 

31. Iam writing “may” because it is certainly possible to compose, perform, or listen to music 
without the least trace emotion, depending on the factors laid out above. On the side of the 
listener, the distinction mentioned translates into the one between a perceived emotion and 
an induced (or felt) emotion; in the first case, the music is expressive of an emotion which is 
recognized by the listener (who might himself remain indifferent to it), while in the second 
case the recipient actually feels an emotion caused by music. Studies show that, unless epi- 
sodic memory or musical expectancy elicit contrary effects, there is not much discrepancy 
between perceived and felt emotions (see e.g. OHME 633), wherefore we can neglect this 
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music may be expressive of emotion, and many people report that they enter into 
some emotional state when being exposed to music.? Particular sonic features, 
interpreted by the human mind as music, are "resonating" in what the ancients 
called the soul, nowadays the emotional center or psyche,” inducing an emotional 
response.** 

It has been claimed by some that music does not arouse emotions at all and 
that the common perception that it does is due to a fallacious attribution.” It is 
true that the phrase “this music is sad” is improper in various ways: the perceived 
sound waves cannot be the subject of sadness because they have no feelings; not 
even their interpretation in our mind is sad because conceptual musical features 
possess no feelings either. It further cannot mean that the one who hears this 
music is saddened for the sole reason of this perception, because there is no proper 
stimulus (object) and hence no reason for sadness (there is no loss or disappointed 





distinction in our context (it might matter in other regard, see OHME 83). The effect that 
emotional arousal occurs as a response to perceived emotions is at times called “emotional 
contagion.” This mechanism will play an important role in our subsequent discussion. 

32. Juslin in OHMP 113 cites studies according to which between 55 and 64 per cent of test 
participants reported an emotional impact of music randomly perceived. 

33. In our context, I continue using the term “soul” for simplicity’s sake; to denote soul and 
intellect together, I am using the term “mind.” Besides, the neurophysiologist John C. 
Eccles (e.g. in 1984) held that the intellectual and emotional capacities of the human per- 
son cannot be reduced to the physiological dimension (brain, nervous system, etc.) and that 
there must be a spiritual component for these as well. 

34. Levinson 2006, 197, describes this process as a "disposition to Aear that emotion—rather 
than another, or none at all—in the music, that is, by appeal to our disposition to aurally 
construe the music as an instance of personal expression, perceiving the human appearances 
in the musical ones, in effect animating the sounds in a certain manner.” We shall see later 
how “human appearances” can be perceived in musical ones. 

35. For instance, Peter Kivy 1989, 1990, and 1999 argues at length that music does not arouse 
emotions, but that it can be expressive of them, i.e. that we hear them in the music and that 
we are moved not by these but by the formal beauty of the music (musical cognitivism). In 
1999, 5, he describes that “I am deeply moved, emotionally stimulated to a very high degree 
by the beauty of music; by, in other words, how wonderful the music is. The beauty of great 
music, then, is the intentional object of my emotion.” He continues by saying that it is 
basically one of the many nameless emotions, and that the many different ways of music 
being beautiful accounts for the different “nameless” emotions felt. This last description 
approximates the concept of musical emotions that Kivy otherwise does not endorse. The 
weakness of his conception is the claim that the intentional object can only the beauty of 
music (for evidence, see OHME 610). I shall argue that, in addition to the appreciation of 
structure as structure, emotions respond to specific characteristics and even ethical content 
(according to our definition of ethos above). 
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hope, or the like),** and usually there are no direct or tangible consequences that 
would affect the life of the listener.” But it remains a fact that people often still 
report emotional arousal through music. 

There are many attempts to resolve this perplexing conundrum, but most 
seem to fall short in one way or another.” The majority of scholars still supports 
the popular notion that music stirs up ordinary emotions (or the “garden-variety,” 
as Kivy calls them), i.e. anger, fear, love, joy, etc., and there are certainly instances 
where this is clearly the case, for music, as we shall see, may point beyond itself to 
objects that are proper to these emotions; however, the reasons just given above 
suggest that, lacking such a proper object, a sufficient reason to feel “sad,” etc. 
is not accounted for. Other scholars (especially Kivy) allow only for a general 
aesthetic "being moved" by the beauty of music which, for its part, does express 
but not arouse ordinary emotions. While it does seem there are indeed "aesthetic 


emotions," I doubt that this phenomenon explains adequately the richness and 





36. 'This is agreed upon by most scholars. On the issue see Davies in OHME 35. A study by 
Krumhansl (reported in Patel 2008, 316) appears to indicate the opposite, i.e. that “ordi- 
nary” feelings such as sadness are aroused by music in a (mostly) consistent and measurable 
fashion, but one might criticize that the bodily reactions taken as indicators are too generic 
for allowing a differentiation of emotion as suggested by Krumhansl and by Scherer 2004. 
See now also Scherer in Cochrane/Fantini/Scherer 2013, 124—128. 

37. 'That there are no direct consequences to music might be one of the reasons why music is 
particularly suited to provide pleasure and enjoyment. One can certainly construe situations 
in which some threat or the like may emanate from music, but then it is the situation and 
not the (ethos of) music that triggers the emotion. Sudden volume changes in music may 
elicit a shock—but the judgment here comes from the fact that the unexpected loud noise is 
instinctively associated with previous experiences of noises that could mean a threat; so the 
shock comes from the suddenness of something loud with its extra-musical connotation 
(see below mechanism 1). 

Notice, however, that “no consequences" means here that our intellect does not see any 
when processing music (and nothing else). That does not mean that music, objectively 
speaking, does not have consequences; it certainly does, through all the effects it may have 
on the different levels, but they are extrinsic to the immediate musical experience and 
therefore rarely affect it. 

38. A good overview and assessment of the most relevant theories offer Davies in OHME 
15-43 and Budd 1985 (who discusses and criticizes in depth Eduard Hanslick, Caroll 
Pratt, Edmund Gurney, Arthur Schopenhauer, Susanne Langer, Deryck Cooke, and 
Leonard Meyer). 

39. See on this factor especially OHME ch. 19. At OHME 610, it is dismissed as rarely 
occurring, but I would venture to raise some doubts about whether the studies suggesting 
its uncommonness were taking a proper aim. For instance, the aesthetic experience does not 
exclude the coexistence of other emotions. 
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complexity of what is actually felt. Furthermore, psychological studies have also 
proven “quite conclusively that music does evoke emotions, and that the strong 
version of cognitivism is thus untenable."^? 

There are also those who, backed up by certain psychological studies, suggest 
that music is able to stimulate in us emotions sui generis which sometimes are 
similar to, but not identical with the ordinary ones.“ What one feels listening to a 
concerto grosso by Handel escapes the commonly used categories of description, 
as long as no additional factors apply.? The difference applies particularly to the 
phenomenon of "peak" experiences? but is not limited to these. 

That all these kinds of emotions (ordinary and aesthetical/musical) form part 
of what music works in the human soul will become more evident once we exam- 
ine the mechanisms by which music induces emotions. 





Juslin e al., in the OHME 635-637 introduce the difference between emotion, liking, 
and aesthetic experience. While it is certainly true that these are different and may occur 
independently of each other, for our context it is enough that *we may respond with an 
emotion because of how highly we value the music (e.g. its beauty) aesthetically" (ibid.). 

40. Sloboda/Juslin in the OHME 83. 

41. Patel 2008, 317, cites for this proposal Herbert Spencer, Susanne Langer, Diana Raffman, 
and Klaus Scherer. The objection that artistic or aesthetic experiences other than music 
may arouse the same kind is secondary here. For a review of empirical groundwork under- 
taken in this field see Juslin in OHMP 131-140 or, more extensive and slightly updated, 
Juslin eż al. in OHME 605-642. 

Kivy 1999 criticises various suggestions to explain this difference (Davies, Levinson), but 
at the same time he admits that his own theory, that of only hearing (ordinary) emotions in 
the music, does not completely satisfy and contrasts with the persistent assertion of many 
people that the 4o feel what they hear and not just feel the pleasure of hearing something 
expressive of (ordinary) emotions (similar already id. 1989). All the discussion is due to the 
assumption that music deals with ordinary emotions. The proposal of specifically musical 
emotions might to provide a way out of this dilemma. 

42. By “additional factors" I mean two things: first, we need to keep in mind that we are speak- 
ing here of music without external "content;" everything changes when lyrics with stories 
or other "messages" transport emotially charged content to which music adds its own emo- 
tional force; the composer usually chooses those musical features whose emotive code is 
the most familiar to the characteristics of the extra-musical content. The same applies, sec- 
ondly, to still other additional sources of emotion such as extrinsic associations; see about 
this the next section. 

43. See about this phenomenon in detail Gabrielsson in OHME, ch. 20; Patel 2008, 317-319; 
Salimpoor e al. 2011. These might, however, in part be due to an experience of musical 
beauty, on the aesthetic level. 
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Mechanisms to Induce Emotion. Patrik Juslin e£ al. propose various psychological 
mechanisms that, individually or combined, seem to account for the arousal of 
emotions through music when the emotions have music (and not other realities) 
as their object.“ There are eight main mechanisms commonly listed: 


1) brain stem reflexes (responding to potentially important or urgent acous- 
tical signals, which applies to sudden, loud, dissonant, or fast temporal 
patterns); 

2) rhythmic entrainment (powerful external rhythm synchronizing bodily 
rhythms such as heart rate or respiration); 

3) evaluative conditioning (frequently pairing a musical piece with other posi- 
tive or negative stimuli); 

4) emotional contagion (interior mimicking of a perceived emotional 
expression); 

5) visual imagery (conjuring up a visual image while listening to music); 

6) episodic memory (evoking specific emotionally charged events of the past 
linked to music); 

7) musical expectancy (responding to music violating, delaying, or confirming 
the listener’s expectation about the continuation of the music); 

8) cognitive appraisal (responding to music fulfilling or not an expected 
function). 


To these I add a ninth category, that of aesthetic experience (being moved or thrilled 
by the musical beauty), to which some of the aforementioned peak experiences 





44. They are listed in this order and summarized in the OHME 619-623 with reference to 
the underlying studies and the frequency with which these mechanisms seem to occur, 
which depends in part on whether the music listened to was freely chosen or not (pp. 
614-618). The authors admit that “exploring how various musical emotions come about 
through the interaction of multiple psychological mechanisms is an exciting endeavour that 
has just begun” (638). Elliott/Silverman in the OHPME 52-57, suggest, based on Juslin 
et al., a total of 11 mechanisms. Their mechanism 9) (corporeality) seems to describe 
merely the fact of the bodily involvement in the processing of music but not to add a truly 
new source of emotion (see above); mechanism 10) (musical personas) seems already to be 
covered by what I shall develop for mechanism 4), and mechanism 11) (social attachment — 
creating emotional bonds) could fall under 8) as a specific function that music is seen as ful- 
filling and thus providing positive emotional feedback (the authors admit that this function 
may also involve various of the other mechanisms). Scherer in Cochrane/Fantini/Scherer 
2013, ch. 10, offers again another taxonomy, now called "routes." At the end, there might be 
multiple valid ways of how to divide up the various mechanisms. I shall subordinate various 
aspects under 4) that one could also argue to treat separately. 
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might also belong (if they are not motivated by other factors such as content, 
intensity of the musical event, etc.), because the aesthetic response seems not to be 
adequately covered by the other mechanisms. 

We can distinguish mechanisms in which the nature of the music itself is 
responsible for the emotion (1, 2, 4, 7, 8, and 9) from those where it seems more 
accidental that music is the primary trigger (3, 5, and 6). At a closer look, even 1) 
and 2) could fall rather into the second category, because 1) seems to be perceived 
similar to other "signal sounds" and less as music, and 2) appears mostly to consist 
of the pleasure stemming from the synchronization itself rather than from the 
music. And if we consider that 3), 5), and 6) receive the emotional coloring from 
stimuli, images, or memories that are extrinsic to music, it might be more precise 
to regard none of these (including 1) and 2)) as having music as the object of the 
emotion; but attributing the emotion to music for being the cause for the emo- 
tions (extrinsic) object might suffice to include mechanisms 1), 2), 3), 5), and 6) 
in our context.” 

We can further group these mechanisms according to the kind of emotions 
that are stirred through music. Mechanisms 1), 2), 3), 5), and 6), for depending on 
an object extrinsic to music, elicit ordinary emotions, and so does mechanism 8) 
because of the relevance it has for life." Under 7) I propose to include not only 
expectations on the formal or structural level, the technical “understanding” of 
music (style, composition, rules, etc.) but also expectations on the ethical level (e.g. 
hoping for musical correspondence to a desired or preconceived feeling or idea). 
The fulfillment or disappointment of expectations of any kind could then establish 
with 7) and 8) a second group of mechanisms that, even though depending on the 





45. It might be argued that “cognitive appraisal” covers also the aesthetic experience (so it is 
suggested by Juslin/Timmers in the OHME 477) and there may be instances where both 
overlap. However, I prefer listing the two separately because cognitive appraisal does not 
need to lead to an emotion, and an aesthetic experience may include very little or perhaps 
even no cognitive judgment. 

46. Regarding 8), the disappointment or satisfaction about music fulfilling or not fulfilling 
an expected function or other emotional responses to what Juslin eż al. call music having 
“implications for goals in life” (OHME 616) seem extrinsic to music as well because it is 
directed more to the function than to the music, but since the function and the kind of 
music that it requires are intimately related and since the purpose might also be an emotion, 
I shall leave this mechanism within the first group. 

47. From 1) would stem a surprise or shock effect like from other acoustic signals; 2) seems to 
elicit the emotions that simply come from the reinforced bodily reactions; the remaining 
ones retrieve their emotional charge already by their definition from outside of music. 
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nature of the music, evoke ordinary emotions, mainly the pleasure of seeing the 
expectation met (or pain in the opposite case). 

This leaves us with mechanisms 4) and 9), which seem to be the only ones 
that might produce “musical” emotions different from ordinary emotions.“ At the 
same time, here is where fits in most of what the ancients had to say about the 
intrinsic effect of music because it is based on its ethos. This is the place, then, to 
home in deeper on the relationship between music and ethos and how musical 
ethos and musical emotions can actually be established. 

As we have seen (p. 26), by “ethos” we mean characteristics that are not 
music-specific but applicable likewise to human ethos.” Musical ethos consists of 
the characteristics that musical parameters and pieces possess in a given musical 
event, both on the level of (rationally analyzable) form and of emotional charge. 
The ancient authors, with few exceptions, mostly limited themselves to asserting 
the connection between music and ethos as a fact. We have seen that Plato and 
some others considered it something "nature-given" (“pvoet,”),*° and the Pythag- 
orean tradition sought to elucidate this nature by exploring mathematical propor- 
tions. The mediating element was seen either in mimésis, especially of movement, 
or in the assumption that music and ethos are inherent in all cosmic realities (Aris- 
tides Quintilianus). I shall first enter deeper into the former concept, thus exploring 
the force of mechanism 4), emotional contagion; in the last section of this chapter, 
I shall address the latter concept as a further development of mechanism 9). 


Conditions for Creating Musical Ethos. Anderson wrote in 1966 that “the great 
majority of musicologists would reject out of hand the very existence of such like- 
nesses—so far are we from understanding Hellenic views on ethos.” The Epi- 
curean skeptics already pointed at what they interpreted as contradictory ethos 
attributions in order to prove such connections ficticious. While there are possible 
explanations for such discrepancies,” especially the psychologically substantiated 





48. “Emotional contagion” is primarily understood as one person transmitting an emotional 
state to another and is used in an analogous way for music-to-person “contagion” insofar 
as music resembles something that is found in persons (see Davis in Cochrane/Fantini/ 
Scherer 2013, ch. 13). 

49. Asa rule of thumb, any description that can be used both to describe the characteristic of 
a musical parameter or piece and human behavior or dispositions is describing "ethos." 

50. Seeabove ch. 3 n. 246. 

51. Anderson 1966, 128. 

52. Cf. Wilkinson 1938, 177-178, who cites various modern musicologists with conflicting 
descriptions e.g. of D flat major ("soft, veiled, harmonious" vs. "fullness of tone, sonority, 
euphony”)—but under closer scrutiny, these do not have to be interpreted as contradictory. 
In addition, as Wilkinson himself mentions, the Greeks themselves applied the labels for 
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contagion effect (4) indicates that there might be more truth in the concept of 
mimésis than what could appear to be vague speculations of the ancients would 
suggest. It is interesting that 4) seems to be also the most frequently experienced 
mechanism.” Is there a reasonable way to explain why and how the human mind 
naturally processes specific musical features and translates them via the likeness 
of ethos into the emotional sphere? I shall now attempt such an explanation, 
beginning with some underlying basic dispositions (some universal, others indi- 
vidual) and then leading up to certain conditioning experiences through associa- 
tions. This explanation tries to isolate first mechanism 4) and later 9). For this, we 
should envision an experience of absolute music^* without interference of other 
mechanisms, especially of those that associate with objects extrinsic to music: no 
text, message, images or other emotionally relevant add-ons. This may appear 
artificial and maybe not fully possible, but perhaps we can at least approximate 
it by imagining a closed environment and a relaxed, stable emotional state when 
listening for the first time to a specific fugue by Bach. Since mechanism 4) has 
not been explored much by studies,? we need to rely mostly to introspection 
to arrive at a proposal of how this mechanism actually works—whereby I allow 
myself to adapt its definition from a mere mirroring of human behavior (and the 
related emotions) to the mirroring of ethos, which is based on, but not exclusive 
to human beings. 

First, we need to take note of some underlying universal basic dispositions, 
probably innate or at least universally acquired through fundamental human 
patterns of development, which include the capacity to sort musical from non- 
musical sound, to feel musical emotions at all, to perceive and remember contrasts 
such as high-low pitch, volume changes, etc., the preference for consonance over 





specific genera and Aarmoniai to different realities; thus changing descriptions do not nec- 
essarily prove different perceptions but may just reflect the very changes that have occurred. 
The famous conflict between Plato's and Aristotle's description of the Phrygian harmonia 
is not conclusive either, for various solutions have been suggested which would not require 
renouncing the concept of musical ethos as experienced on a socially relevant level. About 
the distinction between what is "intrinsic" in music according to the physical reality and 
according to the result of human (psychological) processing, see also Wille 2001, 14. 

53. See OHME 616. 

54. Or “music alone,” i.e. music without any reference to non-musical realities, without a direct 
or indirect "message" or topic; see a concerto or symphony as opposed to a symphonic 
poem, a song, opera, or a movie soundtrack (which could be called "program music"). For 
a deeper discussion of the concept, its history and problems see Bonds 2014 who traces 
Brahms as the originator of the term "program music" (p. 12). See also above p. 12 n. 31. 


55. C£ OHME 622. 
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dissonance and of regular rhythm over irregular timing, and a desire for a harmo- 
nious final state of satisfaction.” In general, it is difficult to separate sharply that 
which is learned or acquired from what is natural, and that which is universal from 
what is individual, but the identification of common patterns allows for intrinsic 
musical ethos, identified naturally across individuals or even cultures. Individual 
dispositions include personal character traits and those ontogenetically shaped 
preferences which lead to specific responses towards particular kinds of musical 
ethos. All of the above are only pre-conditions to musical ethos. 


Creating Musical Ethos. As we have said, musical ethos is conceived as a smiliarity, 
mimésis, between musical and human behavior or expression (or also other ethi- 
cally relevant experiences). This can take place on various levels. The direct imi- 
tation (or representation) of human (or other) sound is rather rare but does occur 
at times.” This might appear to be what Plato has in mind when he speaks of the 
Dorian harmonia, for instance, as being a mimesis of the utterances of someone 
who is manly and experiences warfare, failure, death, and the like, but remains 
steadfast.” We could also think of musical imitating sighs or screams, etc. But 
the complicated way of Plato describing the manly ethos of that harmonia makes 
it hard to think of a specific imitated sound (and even harder to imagine how 





56. Cf. Trehub eż al. in the OHME 655-656, drawing from experiments with infants cross-cul- 
tural comparisons. Other elements, not directly related to mechanisms 4) or 9), appear to 
be universal as well, such as mechanism 1) or certain aspects of mechanism 7): for instance, 
music psychologists are investigating whether musical principles such as voice-leading rules 
"are universal aspects of human auditory perception or whether they arise from culture- 
specific conditioning" (Huron 2001, 55). The author points out for this particular case that 
the relevance of these rules is relative to the goals pursued by the composer (id. 56). Other 
examples could be pitch proximity and reversal (after high should follow lower) and the 
interplay of tension and relaxation (see Stevens/Byron in OHMP 19-20 and Cross/Tolbert 
in OHMP 31). 

57. We discussed this already in the context of Plato (cf. ch. 3 n. 231). Most music theorists 
nowadays agree that music does not directly imitate or represent any non-musical move- 
ments, actions, or sounds, except in special cases (i.e. when program music strives to imitate 
a railroad, birds, rushing waters, etc.). Most music does not rely on such imitation and 
does not need to. Arnold Schénberg describes in somewhat mysterious terms the differ- 
ence between simple imitation and a deeper understanding of mimésis, as quoted in MGG 
"Music," 1.4: "Music is at its lowest stage simply imitation of nature. But soon it becomes 
mimesis of nature in a broader sense, not just imitation of the surface of nature but also of 
its inner essence." 

58. Resp. 399a: what is imitated ("jupijoauro") are "gOóyyovc te kai Tpocwdiac,” which could 
be elements of speech but, in the case of the first word, also other sounds. The second term 
suggests a similarity to language, see further below. 
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it might then sound in music). It seems, rather, that Plato envisioned a more 
subtle form of mimésis in which musical features carry in themselves ethical 
(and thus emotional) “codes,” acquired through some process of conditioning or 
association.” 


This process could be imagined as follows. In its early stages of development, 
a human being registers basic dual patterns governing the world: on the physical 
level being asleep-awake, hungry/thirsty-satisfied, cold-hot, healthy-sick, alive- 
dead, etc.; on the psychological level: happy-sad,® tense-relaxed (or high vs. low 
arousal), etc.; on the intellectual level: focused-distracted, credulous-skeptical, 
free-constrained, etc.! [t is within the spectrum of psychological polarities that 
the emotions are usually tabulated as fanned out, whereby their labeling can vary.” 
Certain polar realities occur both in the outside world, in human life, and in music 
(great-small, up-down, fast-slow, loud-soft, long-short, open-closed, smooth- 
rough, etc.),? others not. When an individual repeatedly encounters these oppo- 
sites and their intermediate shadings, the characteristics (ethos) of these patterns 





59. What follows is in many ways similar to Peter Kivy's "contour theory" as developed in Kivy 
1989 (originally published in 1980; supported also by Davies in the OHME 31-33), and 
his explanation is much more detailed than what I can offer here. There are two important 
differences: first, Kivy is trying to explain what he says music is “expressive of,” while I find 
it more accurate to see in these processes the way how musical ethos is created in order to 
engage the psychological mechanism of emotional contagion (4); secondly, Kivy draws a 
direct line from musical features to ordinary emotions, while I believe that we need to first 
pass through specifically musical emotions, as expounded on soon. In addition, the term 
"contour theory" does not seem felicitous if we consider that it is not just the melodic “con- 
tour” but many other musical elements that contribute to ethos and emotion in music. 

60. In psychology, this distinction is usually called “valence;” see e.g. OHME 614. 

61. I am purposefully using examples of different kinds on each level to indicate that a full 
taxonomy would need to consider a complex network of layers and categories, and also 
overlapping between the levels and gradual shadings between the poles. 

62. On the question of how to map the emotions see e.g. the OHME 74-79 and 202-208 
(here also an attempt for music). We do not need to decide on how to describe these poles 
precisely. Multiple ways of categorizing emotions can be found in the psychological liter- 
ature. Among the ancients, as we have seen, Aristides Quintilianus has gone the furthest 
in an attempt to give a unified explanation. His “male-female” classification is certainly 
prone to misunderstandings; "tense-relaxed" would be more promising. For the moment, 
the intuition that our emotions might be able to be grouped by poles and intermediates is 
sufficient. 

63. Again, male-female could be added here, but the ethical import of this distinction is 
nowadays quite disputed, and so I am abstaining from using examples of this kind 
myself. There seems to be, however, some substance to identify music as male or female, 


cf. Gabrielsson in the OHMP 146. 
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become "colored" within the emotional spectrum and are retained as such in the 
memory, especially when associated with patterns of human behavior or other 
experiences that possess a positive or negative valence.“ Through a process that 
could be described as conditioning or as lasting association, those polarities that 
have an equivalent in music transfer then the acquired ethical meaning together 
with the emotional charge from the non-musical experiences onto musical param- 
eters. One particularly important source of emotional inference to music is lan- 
guage. To a certain extent, the similarity between musical features and speech 
patterns (rhythm, melody, volume, etc.) seems to provide cues for the emotional 
coloring of music. 

These experiences could predispose the individual to feel certain emotions in 
contexts similar to previous ones, but also to tastes or preferences which include 
a value judgment. The latter cover only a limited amount of musical elements, as 
few people would have preferences of key (e.g. D major over F major), but many 
do prefer one instrument over another, due to individual dispositions and emotive 
associations. 

Associations can be created by repeated similar experiences or through textual 
or visual ethos which either reinforces a preconceived musical ethos or creates it 





64. The contour theory cited above (n. 59) considers only Auman behavior or comportments; as 
said before, it seems that musical ethos also draw from other realities (e.g. “majestic” could 
refer to a royal procession or to a mountain), and the emotional occupation of musical 
features may also derive from nature or other non-human experiences. The example of a 
"majestic" mountain does not need to amount to mechanism 5) because the experience ofa 
mountain might underlie an individual's notion of “majestic” and subconsciously contribute 
to the emotional experience of the "majestic" ethos of a musical piece, without necessarily 
conjuring up the image of a mountain. 

65. About this process in general, see also Patel 2008, 309-315. Notice that this is different 
from "evaluative conditioning" (mechanism 3) where musical pieces are directly associated 
with events of positive or negative valence (see OHME 622). Trehub eż al. in the OHME 
656—658 summarize studies on how children learn to label musical emotions and how they 
attribute positive or negative value to specific features. 

66. Experiments made on lullabies (Patel 2008, 344) show the use of “descending pitch con- 
tours to soothe infants" whereas "ascending contours dominate in infant-directed speech 
used to arouse infants." It is interesting that these contours seem to work even cross-cultur- 
ally which could suggest a nature-given correlation rather than conditioning. See further 
id. pp. 344—350, especially the table on p. 346 which lays out "shared acoustic cues for emo- 
tions in speech and music," and ibid. referencing Juslin/Laukka on the theory that instru- 
ments might be processed by the brain as "superexpressive voices" because they contain 
enough speech-like acoustic features to trigger emotion perception modules. The language 
example in table 4—1 is extracted from Patel's table. 

67. See e.g. Wigram/Pedersen/Bonde 2002, 57—58. 
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by means of combining specific music with text or images that carry ethos. All 
these processes may take place on the level of an individual but also across indi- 
viduals in form of convention (social conditioning, education, etc.).5 Here, the 
conceptualization of musical patterns as ethos may occur in different ways; Greek 
music provides a good example in that pitch levels were perceived mostly in terms 
of "sharp" and “dull” rather than “high” and "low" as it is done today. As with the 
pre-conditions to ethos, some associations between music, ethos, and emotion are 
quite universal and conventional now, but even conventional associations must 
have been suggested once and since has prevailed for some reason. It seems that 
the more basic the concepts are, the more universal between humans (or even cul- 
tures) is the emotional coding; with an increment of concreteness or complexity, 
the individual experiences weigh in more. 

The following table gives some examples to illustrate in a simplified way the 
transition from the physical phenomenon to the ethical valuation and then emo- 
tional reaction.” 


Table 4-1. Creating ethos and emotion in musical elements. 





Physical Ethos of the Musical 
phenomenon experience Emotion Musical equivalent emotion 
being raised up uplifting soaring ascending melody ? 
big jump daring excited big interval ? 
limping broken downcast slow trochaic rhythm, ? 
minor key 
heartbeat while excited excited fast, steady rhythm and ? 
expecting some- tempo 
thing good 








68. Attributing ethos and emotion to certain realities and to musical ones through convention 
can also happen without that the “nature” of music would have to show any similarity to the 
outside realities; cf. the examples in Kivy 1989, 71-83, even though he develops this under 
the concept of “musical expression.” And I would also still argue that one cannot “decree” 
or “agree on” that a certain musical element or piece sound “sad” in terms of an emotion but 
only in terms of ethos. A conventional attribution independent from the nature of music 
would actually rather be leading to mechanism 3) (evaluative conditioning). 

69. For a more complete overview of how particular musical elements are related to ethos 
and emotion, see Gabrielsson/Lindström in OHME, ch. 14, especially table 14.2 on 
pp., 384-387. Interesting is also the summary of cues correlated with specific (ordinary) 
emotions in musical expression as used by performers by Juslin in the OHMP 382 and in 
the OHME 460-464. 
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Physical Ethos of the Musical 
phenomenon experience Emotion Musical equivalent emotion 
bouncing joyous joyful jambic rhythm, major key, ? 
greater intervals 
speaking fast with agitated angry fast tempo, high pitch and ? 
high, energetic intensity, rising pitch 
voice contour, microstructural 
irregularity 
abrupt stop violent alarmed strong buildup and sudden ? 
pause 
slow movement relaxed or: calm or: slow tempo, Phrygian ? 
majestic solemn harmonia or: slow 
marching rhythm, 


full orchestra 





Of course, the physical phenomena, depending on the context of the experience, 
can allow for different ethical interpretations (an example is given for “slow move- 
ment”). Also, the ethos description may be close or even identical to the emotion 
as one is a natural response to the other. The main point is that the musical equiv- 
alent may adopt by “contagion” the same ethos from the physical phenomenon. 
For the musical equivalent, I have given examples for a simple element and for 
combined features because the discussion of musical ethos is not exhausted by 
defining isolated characteristics of specific parameters such as tempo, pitch, mode, 
melody and harmony (in the modern understanding). Aristoxenus is certainly 
right in that all musical elements together constitute the ethos of music, be it 
synchronically in a given moment, or diachronically. As a musical piece develops, 
the interplay of all parameters through the extension of time establishes a complex 
texture of ethos with its related emotion(s), which may, however, change from 
moment to moment. 


Musical Emotions. Through their similarity to non-musical experiences, basic 
musical parameters and combinations of them are coded with ethos and become 
emotionally charged.” But since music occurs on a certain level of abstraction, 
removed from the objects that evoked the emotions in ordinary life experiences, 
and because musical elements by themselves do not evoke the ordinary emo- 





70. Kivy 1989, 52, speaks in terms of that “music, in many respects, resembles our expressive 
behavior” and emotional speech. Studies show that humans, from a quite early age onward, 
are receptive to different musical styles and are able to distinguish them, see Trehub e a/. 
in OHME, ch. 23, also on the influence of speech melody. 
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tions as in other life circumstances, it could be that these musical patterns retain 
the emotional cues through their ethos (or the traces of various ethos-providing 
experiences), and what they do produce are musical emotions.” We are now in 
condition to provide a more precise definition for them: musical emotions in a 
strict sense” are feelings aroused by individual or combined musical features as 
a response to an ethos encoded in them by force of their similarity (mimésis) to 
“outside-world” patterns and the ethical-emotional charge of these patterns.” If 
we had words for these emotions, we could add them into the column to the far 
right of the table above, but even though they derive genetically (through ethos) 
from ordinary emotions, because of their different nature, it is preferable not to 
label them indistinctly. 


Musical and Ordinary Emotions. In order to understand better this difference and 
the relationship or interaction between musical and ordinary emotions, I suggest 
the image of layers. We could envision the ordinary emotions as spread in two 
or more dimenions over one layer. Musical emotions, once formed in the way 





71. Davies in the OHME 36-37 takes recourse to the difference between “feelings” instead 
of “emotions” by describing what might better be called “musical emotions." But while 
he is saying: “the response feels like sadness or pity, and this makes it true that the music 
expresses sadness, but the response is not an object-directed, cognitively founded emotion,” 
I propose that “feels like” indicates precisely that this feeling and the ordinary emotion of 
"sadness" are precisely zo the same. 

72. In a wider sense, as said earlier, “musical emotions” could mean any emotion “somehow 
induced by music” (see above n. 29, especially OHME 10). I shall propose later a slightly 
wider sense. 

73. We owe an explanation for why musical similarity has an emotionally privilegded status 
over other possible similarities. Kivy 1989, 57—70, addresses this with the concept of “ani- 
mated perception” (the evolutionarily or otherwise induced or innate tendency to identify 
a specific similarity); Davies in OHME 33 seems to suggest that “music is intentionally and 
ingeniously designed to be as it is” (i.e. to be deeply emotional). I shall add to these possible 
explanations mechanism 9), still to be discussed. 

74. One could think of something like a combination between the “Conceptual Act Model” 
by Barrett, represented in the OHME 201, and Hevner's "Mood Wheel" as described in 
Wigram/Pedersen/Bonde 2002, 58-59. When the authors at the latter reference affirm that 
"contrary to popular belief, music cannot express emotions with any degree of success, but 
rather creates moods to which we respond at an emotional level," I believe the term “mood” 
approximates what I have described as musical emotions, even though the “Mood Wheel” 
still uses terminology of “ordinary” emotions—on the level of practical therapy, recourse to 
these seems to be unavoidable in order to somehow communicate about the different gen- 
eral categories of musical emotions. About why “mood” is not a proper term for describing 
listeners' emotional responses to music, see the OHME 619, n. 7. 
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described above,” 


are spread out on one or more layers that extend over the 
ordinary ones. Musical emotions posses a similar range of possible emotional 
“colors,” but use different hues or shades than the others. The different layers are 
related to each other through the same basic color (or general position within the 
spectrum). Thus, some musical emotions could be identified in the same general 
area of the emotional spectrum of, say, “sad” or “happy,” without being identical 
with them.” At times, their ethical-emotional import might still be identified by 
the mind as similar to those in other life contexts (e.g. slow = sad); nevertheless, 
such a conscious or sub-conscious connection to concrete extra-musical con- 
tent is not necessary and will often times not take place. The relation in origin 
and actual feeling between musical and ordinary emotion accounts for the fact 
that many neglect this distinction altogether when trying to describe a musical 
emotion. 

There might still be musical emotions that do not originate at all from ordi- 
nary emotions; I consider these as those produced by mechanism 9) (see below). 
But insofar as musical emotions stem from other emotions, they can be seen as 
echoing them in a tempered or else modified way. This does not mean that musical 
emotions cannot be very strong or intense; the intensity depends on the factors for 
musical effect as laid down in the previous section. It does mean that the relation- 
ship to "real life" is often very remote, and therefore the conditioning experiences 
are no longer the immediate source, even if the origin, of the emotional experience 
in music. And if we can say that music is capable of producing its own level of 
emotions, we are avoiding the objections raised against “emotivism.””” Moreover, I 





75. Of course, they continue being adjusted and enriched throughout one’s life, but it seems 
that much of the conditioning and associations, especially the basic ones, takes place during 
early childhood and will stay with the individual from then on; cf. Juslin in OHMP 385. 

76. One could object that "sad" or "happy" can also have different shades in themselves, which 
is true. The difference is that these "variations" within the same category of basic ordinary 
emotions still stem from their proper exterior object, whereas musical emotions are musi- 
cally induced echoes of abstracted ordinary emotions that now form their own emotional 
horizon, which through the common ethos can still be related to ordinary emotions. 

77. These objections are summarized in Kivy 1989, 155-157: (1) Why should we voluntarily 
submit to music that, supposedly, instills unpleasant emotion such as anguish or melan- 
choly? Response: we do not submit to exactly these emotions when musical emotions 
are different and, even if related to these, they are softer; whether we feel pleasure or not 
with regard to musical emotions depends on other factors that we still need to discuss. 
(2) Music does not trigger the exterior or interior reactions that we would expect from 
ordinary emotions. Response: indeed, and therefore we react to musical emotions not 
like to those resulting from other objects perceived in their positive or negative conse- 
quences. (3) Emotions are directed towards objects, while music does not provide such. 
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believe that the musical "cognitivists" misrepresent reality somewhat when saying 
that music in itself is “expressive of” ordinary emotions.” To me it seems rather 
that it is expressive of ethos, and musical ethos may, depending on multiple factors, 
trigger musical emotions and, depending on still more factors now to be consid- 
ered, at times also ordinary emotions. 


Emotional Contagion or Attraction. The reader will have noticed that the process 
described so far does not coincide with the definition given above for mechanism 
4). "Emotional contagion" usually signifies the arousal of ordinary emotions. By 
means of “empathy or sociality, we ‘catch’ the mood prevailing around us,” in 
the case of music the “powerfully expressive appearances that are not connected 
to occurrent emotions" in the perceiving individual.” In the model proposed 
here, there is a ^contagion" between a physical phenomenon/pattern and a musi- 
cal pattern, both of which receive the same ethos and hence a similar emo- 
tional "color," but this "contagion" explains the origin of the emotional charge of 
musical elements and does not usually occur in a musical event. Still, the fact 
that we "sympathize" with the musical ethos perceived in the musical event by 
means of a musical emotion might allow us to opt for "emotional contagion" as 
a proper term. 


On the other hand, I propose that there is yet another kind of contagion, 
which we could also call attraction: the location of a given musical emotion 
within the general emotional spectrum may dispose a person to involve a related 
ordinary emotion or also other mechanisms which would attach other elements 
with similar ordinary emotional load to the musical experience. When, for exam- 
ple, a melody rises crescendo to high pitch and accelerates with a strongly marked 
rhythm towards a highly dissonant climax, the ethos of tension and threatening 
approximation already has its own emotional effect on the level of music, but 





Response: music itself and its ethos are the object to stir up the corresponding musical 
emotion. (4) Mere emotional associations to music are only accidental. Response: these 
are different mechanisms and hence not an argument against the validity of mechanisms 
4) and 9). 

78. The famous but nevertheless astonishing phrase by Igor Stravinsky (quoted from MGG 
“Music,” 1.4): "Music is essentially unable to ‘express’ anything, whether it be feeling, atti- 
tude, psychic state, a phenomenon of nature, etc. ‘Expression’ has never been an intrinsic 
trait of music" seems to be going too far. I believe that music does possess expressivity, but 
usually not for ordinary emotions. That musical expression remains often ambiguous, both 
in terms of the "program" (message) and (to a lesser degree) of emotion, has been shown, cf. 
Gabrielsson in the OHMP 146. 

79. Davies in the OHME 37. 
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it can also get to the point of engaging ordinary emotions of fear or anxiety 
through one or more of mechanisms 1), 3), 5), and 6). This effect may be streng- 
hthend further by means of mechanisms 7) (expectancies) and 8) (especially if it 
imports external meaning) as long as they point in the same emotional direction 
as the other ones. In all such cases, a musical emotion forms the substratum 
that attracts a related ordinary emotion which “resonates” with it. Thus, ordinary 
emotions, which are at the origin of musical emotions, can be also receive feed- 
back from them. However, under normal circumstances, the awareness of the 
listener that he or she is "just" experiencing music, usually numbs the ordinary 
emotion that might be triggered in accordance with the related musical emotion 
and therefore keeps the experience on the level of a pleasurable valence even in 
the case of negative ethos (e.g. "agitated"). So, if we feel happy simply because 
we are listening to specific music, it will often be the case either that positive 
ethical qualities in the music and their musical emotion evoke by contagion the 
ordinary emotion of happiness, or some of the other mechanisms get attracted 
to and activated by it. 


Aesthetic Experience as a Musical Emotion Beyond Ethos. Musical emotions, as seen 
so far, derive from ethical codings drawn from non-musical perceptions and their 
ethical-emotional import, which are now anchored to musical features on account 
of similarity, and the connection is usually not conscious. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that a// musical elements (melody, volume, etc.) with their possible values 
(high-low, loud-soft, etc.) receive their emotional import from extra-musical 
experiences. With mechanism 9), the emotional response to musical beauty and 
harmony, we might have a way to explain musical emotions that seem aloof from 
emotional contagion, because this mechanism does not seem to be conditioned or 
trained in the same way as the concrete musical patterns.? When the emotional 
impact of music alone is based on aesthetic properties "such aspects as the beauty, 


balance, sublimity, power, wittiness or expressivity, ^! 


it may be different from 
the ethos-induced emotions and still further removed from ordinary emotions. 
Admittedly, if described in the terms of the preceding sentence, they might seem 
not to be exclusive to music and not even to art, because other realities could 
evoke similar effects. At a closer look, however, one might want to claim that a 
musical piece provides a different aesthetic experience than a painting, and this 
is at least in part because this experience will hardly be without the admixture of 


genuine musical emotions that derive from ethos, but especially because music is 





80. See above at nn. 70 and 73. 
81. Juslin e al. in the OHME 635; in what follows, I am referring to all of ch. 22.6 in the 
OHME. 
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the princeps analogatum for the concept of harmony. What strikes our soul when 
listening to just a single musical tone as opposed to "noise"? What "dwells" for us 
it in a clear interval, or what does the sound of a violin or an oboe do to us? Even 
though “beautiful” or “harmonious” can also at times be understood as ethical 
qualities on the same level as others (and thus covered by mechanism 4) or as a 
description of certain musical expectations (mechanism 7), or as something that 
satisfies an ideal or yearning for a harmonious condition (mechanism 8), there 
seems to be something underlying every musical experience (at least every one 
with a positive value) that in and of itself already puts the listener into a special 
emotional state. It seems to be something other than an ordinary emotion and, 
understandably, many who would be expecting something like that might not able 
to identify it. A basic emotional charge stems from that there is “beauty and har- 
mony”° in music qua music, which is like an undercurrent, sometimes more subtle 
and remote, sometimes rather strong, to everything else that emotionally may 
be going on in a musical experience. This emotional phenomenon may certainly 
further be reinforced by expectations or rational validations from a deeper under- 
standing of music and its structure (such as the recognition of motives, themes, 
and other compositional elements: mechanism 7) and be complemented by mech- 
anism 8), the emotional response to the rational apprehension of non-musical 
rules, values, beliefs, etc. which agree with the ethos presented by a given music in 
view of a purpose or goal. 


The Whole of Emotion in Music. In the same way as the Aristoxenian tradition 
spoke of the need to combine all musical elements (with their individual ethe) 
in order to define the ethos of a whole musical piece, it is necessary to combine 
all mechanisms responsible for an emotional arousal in a given musical event, 
both synchronically and diachronically. On top of a general aesthetic current, the 
mind identifies form, ethos, and other emotionally relevant features in music, 
thus eliciting musical emotions and, depending on the presence of other mech- 
anisms, also ordinary emotions, blending these into a complex mixture. While 
listening or performing the piece, the changing characteristics will make the 
emotions fluctuate and oscillate throughout a multidimensional spectrum. The 





82. Maybe this could be called something like a "musical transcendental." In the tradition of 
classical and scholastic philosophy, being has transcendentals such as the good, the true, 
and (according to some) the beautiful. For a thoughtful theory of spelling out the beautiful, 
see Maurer 1983. For music, “beauty and harmony" (or “harmony” alone) could be seen as 
the most general and universally applicable source of emotion for a musical experience—at 
least for a positive one. This restriction might point at a reason why people, when listening 
to what they consider "bad" music, are inclined to say that it is not music at all. 
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general emotional impression that a musical piece leaves in us after hearing or 
performing it, with all the particularities melted into one “confused” emotion, 
will still be located somewhere within the emotional spectrum of the soul and 
could be called a “musical emotion" in a wider sense. 

We shall probably never be able to spell out and analyze precisely all the 
factors that compose the emotional coloring even of singular musical elements 
or, much less, of more complex structures, because it is impossible to trace all 
the history of forming emotional and rational associations. In addition, since our 
cognitive-emotional disposition is constantly changing, we shall never make an 
identical music experience even when listening to or performing the same piece.? 
This makes it even more understandable that we cannot have words to describe 
these musical emotions:™ first, because we really do not know what exactly com- 
poses them in every instance, and second because there so many mechanisms 
which work together to produce them. 

At the same time, as the various contributing mechanisms and musical param- 
eters, especially those contributing to ethos, may converge towards some general 
dominating emotional "color" which, within the general emotional landscape of 
the soul, is close to an "ordinary" emotion for which we 4o have words, people may 
well label a piece, even if only superficially, with one emotional description (e.g. 
"sad"). One reason for this may be that this is the only label available to describe 
something similar but not identical with an ordinary emotion felt in its proper 
context.” As we have seen in the analysis of the vocabulary for characterizing 





83. Cf. Wigram/Pedersen/Bonde 2002, 57. 

84. Scherer 2004 suggests a promising new measurement method to overcome difficulties that 
derive from applying what he calls “utilitarian emotions" (the ones I am calling “ordinary”) 
to music as done traditionally instead of considering, in his terms, "aesthetic emotions" (the 
ones I am calling “musical”). 

85. The problem of most studies on musically induced emotions lies in the fact that the test 
persons are asked to identify music with labels for ordinary emotions, and even descrip- 
tions freely chosen by the test persons will naturally tend to neglect the difference as it is 
hard to describe. This is also suggested by Trehub ¿z a/. in OHME 660-661: “There is no 
compelling evidence that they are moved to discrete states of happiness, sadness, anger, 
or fear. Instead, being moved or touched by music may involve changes in affect arising, 
in part, from unlearned responses to acoustic cues, which would generate convergence 
across listeners and, in part, from listeners’ personal and musical history, which should 
generate divergence. (...) Categorical labelling may result primarily from the demand 
characteristics of experiments on musical emotions. For situations in which listeners are 
genuinely moved by music, their feelings may be difficult, perhaps impossible, to describe 
in words. The default option is to use labels that are pervasive in everyday discourse about 
emotion." 
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music, most descriptions rely on metaphorical terms borrowed from other sense 
perceptions. Another reason lies in that listeners often do not distinguish the 
various sources for the emotions felt in music but only pick out that emotional 
trait that which seems to prevail or stick out the most, even if it is just due to an 
association and not directly to the nature of the music itself. 


Human Ethos Through Musical Emotion. We now take a brief look at how musi- 
cal emotion can create human ethos, which is the basis for a moral judgment 
of music. When listening or performing a piece, music plays on the range of 
musical emotions which may in turn resonate into the layers of the ordinary 
emotions. As Plato, Aristotle, Ptolemy, Aristides Quintilianus, and others have 
intuited, this has an impact on the general emotional state (or mood) in which a 
person is found when making the musical experience. The musical emotions, by 
either agreeing or diverting from a current state, are able to confirm or modify 
(“tune”) the individual's emotional constellation in a given moment.* Frequently 
felt emotions can lead to a habitual emotional state or mood (e.g.: feeling sad 
often may create a "sad person"), as well as specific habitual dispositions of the 
intellect (e.g. the tendency to see things in a negative light) may provoke habit- 
ually a certain set of emotions (anger, frustration, etc.) and thus shape the char- 
acter of a person. In the same way, it can be expected that the frequent arousal of 
specific emotions through music may leave a lasting imprint on the soul, which 
is significant for education and also for music therapy. A deeper understanding 
of the process of creating emotion through music and the factors contributing to 
the effectiveness of such emotions will be beneficial in both disciplines. If music 
leaves traces in human character, this is socially relevant and constitutes the basis 
for the community or society being able to judge if certain music is “appropriate” 
or not. 





86. Cf. also Kivy 1989, 58 and his observation that "literature and musical criticism are rife 
with such descriptions." 

87. In psychological literature, this effect is also referred to as “mood management,” cf. OHMP 
435. Psychology also confirms that music usually has the effect of rather "shifting mild 
emotion by small steps" as opposed to “pushing people to strong etremes" (Sloboda in 


OHME 495). 
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Summary. We have seen that the /ocus for music and ethos is the mind which 
generates the translation from specific sound into what we call music, and we 
have gathered a detailed understanding of how the mind attributes ethos to 
music according to a code has been formed through associations of different 
kinds. We have also looked at how emotions are evoked from this ethos as well 
as from other factors such as ideas or impressions or other objects extrinsic to but 
triggered by music. The musician or listener draws from a mostly sub-conscious 
store of emotional and other experiences what applies to a particular musical 
event and blends everything into a musical experience which, if the elements 
converge in the same direction, may indicate a particular ethos and emotional 
color. If this hypothesis could further be substantiated, it could perhaps be 
called a “material theory of musical ethos and emotion,” holding that human 
beings naturally attribute meaning? and value to music and its components, in 
contrast to a "formal theory" such as the one proposed by Kivy who accepts an 
emotional response only for the formal beauty of a musical piece. This theory, 
then, would also positively confirm the intuition which most ancient music the- 
orists had without being able to explain how, that music, by its own nature, is 
able to convey ethos. 


Music and Pleasure 


Before we turn to the evaluation of music, we need to look at least briefly into the 
relationship between emotion and pleasure. Nobody seems to deny that music has 
the capacity to cause pleasure (rjBovij/vépwic, voluptas/ delectatio). But what does 
that mean in view of the emotions? Ordinary basic human emotions are usually 





88. When we say that a composer or performer puts "emotion" into his music, we may mean 
two things: either this "emotion" is just musical and then will simply pass as such from 
the source to the listener; or the composer or performer does feel “ordinary” emotions, 
translates them into the "language" of musical expressivity by choosing those musical fea- 
tures that, through their ethos, arouse musical emotions within the same area of the emo- 
tional spectrum where the desired "ordinary" emotions are located. Since musical emotion 
does not need to connect with "ordinary" emotion, the listener will perceive and (possibly, 
depending on the various factors modifying the impact of music as laid out above) feel the 
musical emotions contained in that piece, and then he may or may not re-convert them into 
the form of “ordinary” emotions in himself. For models and illustrations for musical “com- 
munication" of emotion between the composer, performer, and listener, see the OHME 
471-479. 

89. Iam saying here “meaning” because music may have more “meaning” than what is covered 
by ethos. "Music and meaning" opens many more questions than can be dealt with here, cf. 


ch. 1 n. 48. 
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classified as extending between pleasant or unpleasant (e.g.: feeling "happy" is 
pleasant, feeling "sad" is unpleasant). Things are obviously a bit more complex 
that this. In some situations sadness might actually bring about a certain pleasure, 
for example, when it arises out of compassion for another. There is the "tragic 
pleasure" experienced in drama, as well as the pleasure felt because we see that 
it is “good” to be sad in a given moment. Inversely, we would not feel pleasure in 
being "cheerful" during a funeral, for instance, because it would not be appropriate. 
In the case that an emotion does not comply with a specific expectation or moral 
obligation the pleasureable emotion can produce distress or the negative emotion 
can produce internal pleasure, simply because it indicates that my responses to my 
situation are healthy and proper.” Having said this, the emotions still continue 
being the ontological "seat" for pleasure and enjoyment as something felt. 

Musical emotions, in addition, seem to involve aspects feelings that cannot 
always be categorized according to pleasure or pain.” Apart from a general feel 
of pleasure or enjoyment in music (which might be due to the aesthetic experi- 
ence), pleasure ordinarily requires a favorable constellation of the multiple factors 
which precede or accompany a musical experience, but is especially produced by 
music that is perceived to be "good" on all levels (art, purpose, morals).” If differ- 
ent mechanisms provoke conflicting emotions, the general “feel” might turn out 
awkward or even unpleasurable. Any deficiency will result in less pleasure or even 
displeasure when the perceived music shifts to “bad.” On the other hand, it does 
not follow that feeling pleasure in music means that the music is “good” (or, in the 
case of displeasure, that it is “bad”). This is because pleasure is subjective while a 
value judgment should include objective factors, and one of the most prominent 
ones is ethos. 





90. For studies on “negative” musical emotions as a response to lack of appropriateness, see 
Sloboda in the OHME 498-499. 

91. Budd 1985, 1-15, mostly proceeds by mapping human emotions through pleasure or pain 
and, in some cases, an additional “thought.” Despite Budd’s sharp analysis, his concept 
of “thought” in the context of musical emotions remains unclear, and the pleasure-pain- 
dichotomy seems to not shed enough light on what is actually felt when listening to music 
alone. 

92. For instance, Huron 2001, 56-57, shows that successful parsing of the musical texture can 
be a condition for music enjoyment, which applies especially to polyphony for being more 


» 


complex— "those don't like it who don't 'get it. 
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Value Judgments on Musical Ethos 


Good and Bad Emotions 


We already hinted at that the value of the emotions (because of their influence 
on human ethos) is responsible for the value of musical ethos. Therefore, we 
need to ask first whether emotions can be good or bad. In themselves, emotions 
are mostly spontaneous interior reactions to an object and its possible conse- 
quences for the individual as presented by the senses or the intellect, and as such 


< “ 


they have at least no moral value because they do not have “will” or “choice.” 
But we can speak of wanted or unwanted emotions, enjoyable and painful ones, 
those that support the judgment of the intellect and those that do not. The most 
meaningful way of defining the value of emotions seems to be making it depend 
on the situation and on their relationship to what the intellect has established as 
good or bad. Since emotions arise spontaneously and often in an uncontrolled 
way, bad emotions would be those which are at odds with the intellect (convic- 
tions, goals, values, moral imperatives, etc.), while good ones are in line with it. 
Even though emotions may possess ethos without a direct moral implication, 
they receive moral relevance when they move the human person to interior dis- 
positions or exterior actions (the latter under the condition of willful consent, 
unless we are dealing with compulsive actions). For musical emotions (both in 
the strict and wider sense) the same holds true. In themselves they have ethos, 
but not yet morally defined. Their moral relevance arises according to the effects 
that they will bring about in the human person. I shall call "positive emotions" 
those which the intellect judges as inducing positive human ethos or action, and 
"negative emotions" are those which move towards negative human ethos or 
action.” 


Judging Musical Ethos 


At this point, then, we need to address the question of how we can distin- 
guish good and bad musical ethos. As we have seen, the intellect judges music 
according to the degree to which music fulfills the functions expected of it. We 
have also seen that music can arouse emotions which may “resonate” and either 
awaken other related parts of the emotional spectrum or intensify those already 
active for other reasons. By doing so, it might also mitigate emotions opposite to 





93. Davies in OHME 38-40 uses the term “negative emotion” for unpleasant emotions felt as 
a response to music. In addition to my brief comment above about these (at n. 77), I believe 
that the concept of harmony as explained below will resolve further the question why we 
still enjoy music that evokes musical emotions similar to unpleasant “ordinary” emotions. 
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the ones strengthened. Since emotions are involved in creating human ethos, the 
musical parameters interpreted by the mind as analogous to a given human ethos 
will then, as musical emotions, have their effect on this ethos. Consequently, the 
judgment about musical ethos will depend on the the judgment about the cor- 
responding human ethos. That is why many ancient authors ascribed to music 
"qualities" of human ethos and expressed their preference for some over others 
according to their preferences for specific forms of human ethos (e.g. simplicity, 
manliness, or nobility over complexity, laxity, or vulgarity). These preferences 
are prompted by ideas about how a human person should be for his or her own 
fulfillment (perfection) and within society?* Emotions that support a desired 
ethos are welcome, those that go contrary to it, are to be overcome. Thus, musical 
emotions that relate to other emotions supportive of a desired ethos establish 
ethically good music, while those that go contrary to that ethos, constitute bad 
music.” 

Here we are facing again the problem that a piece of music, as we have seen, is 
a very complex entity with regard to emotions. Attributing a clearly defined ethos 
to a whole piece will be impossible in many cases, not only because we have in 
general no adequate vocabulary for specifically musical emotions, but also because 
even short and simple pieces contain a great complexity and alternation of musical 
features. However, as soon as the prevalence of certain musical emotions awak- 
ens or strengthens “ordinary” emotions with the effect they have on the interior 
“tuning” of the human soul and hence on human ethos, they can be identified as 
helpful or harmful with respect to that ethos. 


Intrinsically Good or Bad Music? 


This brings us to address the final but central question in this section: whether 
it makes sense to speak of intrinsically good or bad music. “Intrinsic” here 
means that a particular piece or parameter or style, regardless of the context or 





94. An example could be the belligerent mentality of the Spartan people which prompted the 
positive valuation of specific types of ethos and the music expressing these. A particularly 
explicit description for the Chinese tradition, basted on the Yue Ji text, is given by Wang 
in the OHPME 266: “On the individual level, good music regulates one’s emotions and 
cultivates virtue, and is thereby a powerful influence in ethical education and character 
shaping. On the societal level, good and proper music is recommended for rulers to achieve 
successful state governance through cultivating virtuous social customs and manners. These 
aims are based on the understanding that music has a strong influence on human disposi- 
tion, character, and behavior.” 

95. Again, this is very generically spoken. With Aristides Quintilianus we must assume many 
shadings between good and bad as the distinction is not always clear-cut. 
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content possibly attached to them, possesses positive or negative ethos and thus 
by its nature exercises always a positive or negative impact on the soul, leading 
it to a positive or negative interior disposition (emotions, mood, or ethos) or 
even beneficial or harmful exterior actions.” We have already pointed out that 
"positive" or "negative" depends on a given value system within a particular 
culture, even though some values may also be trans-culturally valid. At any 
rate, the ideal held towards which human beings should strive through educa- 
tion and which they would want to maintain later on defines the influences a 
human being should be exposed to. Hence, any music that zecessarily fosters or 
obstructs development towards the ideal and its cultivation would be consid- 
ered intrinsically good or bad, as well as music that necessarily instigates actions 
considered morally bad. 


Conditions for Intrinsic Value. This opens various sub-questions: Is there anything 
universal in the way our mind processes sound as music and attributes ethos to 
it? Is there any evidence that specific instances of musical ethos must produce 
the equivalent human ethos? And is there at all anything universal in judging 
certain human dispositions or actions as “good” or “bad”? To begin with the last 
question: it shifts the problem of universal musical value towards the universality 
of certain moral judgments; this we cannot resolve here, as the debate in ethics 
whether intrinsically evil actions exist is ongoing and lies beyond our scope.” If 
there exists an intrinsically bad human disposition or action (many people would 
consider directly killing an innocent person such an action), conditions or steps 
inducing it (such as teaching that this is a right thing to do) could be intrinsi- 
cally bad as well. It is hard to imagine music that would invite (still independent 





96. The case of badness for artistic reasons was discussed earlier (p. 19): music is artistically 
bad if it does not sufficiently comply with the established rules. Intrinsically bad music on 
that level would be music that will never comply with any possible artistic rule for music. 
It seems impossible to establish such a thing, since these rules are in flux and I do not see 
how we can preclude that something unacceptable here and today will never be acceptable 
elsewhere and in the future. At the most, one could think of a piece that violates the most 
basic universal preferences for music; many “ordinary” people might agree that is the case 
with atonal music, but many professional contemporary musicians would disagree. 

97. For the most part it is the debate between deontological and teleological (or consequen- 
tional) ethical systems. If there are no actions that are always evil, then no musical emotion 
could be intrinsically bad because there can always be a circumstance under which the 
action it supports is not evil. But even if one accepts the existence of intrinsically evil 
actions, we still have not proven that intrinsically bad music exists, because of the first two 
questions that need to be resolved. 
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of text) to homicide, but the case might be made for different examples; antiq- 
uity, as we have seen, has some to contribute in the form of Dionysian frenzy or 
Sirenan seduction.” 


About the second question, we already mentioned that the will may suspend 
the effect of music on the person, and many other factors may mitigate (if not 
change) the impact as well. I believe, no human being can ever be fully coerced to 
an emotional state or exterior behavior or action as long as he or she has free will. 
But even if the will does not get involved, other factors influencing the effect of 
music may block the ultimate impact on human ethos as well; one could talk about 
"intrinsic" only within a series of parameters that would keep music's impact on 
the human soul open and effective. 

That leaves us with the first question which we have already partially 
addressed above (p. 425). Ethnomusicologists are investigating whether there 
exist musical “universals,” features and standards that are common to the musical 
traditions of all known cultures. As to be expected, what appears to be universal 
are mostly general parameters or "ingredients" for music, and little is said in 
the existing studies about the attribution of musical ethos." At least as far as 
the Chinese and Indian reflection on musical ethos is concerned, there seems 
to be a lot of similarity with Greek-Roman antiquity, and we have seen that 
the Christian tradition follows closely along these lines.'?' On the psychological 





98. Homicides have occurred in the context of musical concerts, but the factors leading to them 
did not lie in music only (see e.g. Jones 2002, 177—180). Another area of concern could be 
arousal to sexual actions considered intrinsically immoral. 

99. For the first, see Apollod. Bi4/. 1.3.2; Verg. Georg. 4.520—527; Ov. Met. 11.1—53; for the 
second: Hom. Od. 12.39—54, 183-198; Ov. Ars Am. 3.311-314; Sil. 12.33-6. On the other 
hand, Dionysian frenzy was not always seen in a negative light. For instance, in Euripides! 
Bacchae we can observe a strange ambivalence. 

100. E.g. Cross in OHMP, 4-12; Stevens/Byron in the OHMP, 14-20, and Clayton in the 
OHM, 35-42. Stevens/Byron (p. 18-20) point out especially the importance of expec- 
tancies and the interplay between tension and relaxation. See Patel 2008, 91-93, sum- 
marizing some (but not fully conclusive) evidence for the particular function of the fifth 
interval. 

101. Patel 2008, 313-315, reports that also non-Western musical traditions, such as India, and 
Java, are familiar with ethical qualities within music, and even cross-cultural identification 
of ethos, at least in common affective or expressive categories, seems to be possible. A 
summary of existing cross-cultural studies on music and emotion can be found in ch. 27 of 
the OHME; there is a tendency that emotional cues in Western music are easierly detected 
by members of non-Western cultures than those in non-Western music by members of the 
Western cultural tradition. See also Peretz in OHME-101: “These findings point to the 


existence of some invariance in expressing basic emotions across musical cultures." It is 
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level, we would first need to understand why and how exactly the mind associ- 
ates a specific musical phenomenon to a specific ethos, whether this happens in 
all humans in the same way, and to what degree the ethical coloring of sound is 
innate or acquired through conditioning or convention. Studies on human beings 
still in the mother's womb or newly born could be of high value—analyzing 
spontaneous reactions to different kinds of music without any previous condi- 
tioning—, but it is always difficult to perform experiments that are not exposed 
to a challenge of the method.!? Some theories complicate things by seeing the 
need to provide an explanation within the framework of human evolution, that is, 
to discover an evolutionary advantage that the emotional charge of music should 
have implicated.!? It seems that we are not yet in conditions to clarify the point 
in a conclusive fashion. 





further "remarkable how quickly cues to musical emotions, such as mode, which appear to 
be so culture-specific, can be internalized by listeners of a different culture. This flexibility 
is suggestive of an underlying universal bias on which listeners build their own cultural 
variants and assimilate those of distant cultures." A brief account of similar ethical judg- 
ments is offered by Garofalo in OHME 727; much material is gathered in Sachs 1943 and 
Tame 1984. 

102. Ps.-Aristotle already mentioned the newly born (see ch. 3, n. 402). For modern studies, see 
e.g. Trehub/Hannon/Schachner in the OHME 645-668. Ball 2010, 177, quotes several 
tests with infants made to assess the existence of innate interval preferences. He criticizes 
the validity of apparent preferences as tampered by possible previous exposure to music. 
But it is not evident that exposure determines pleasure or preference. While we might often 
prefer what we are used to, it does not follow that we oz/y and a/ways prefer what we are 
used to. Does someone like apples more than pears because it was the first fruit he ever ate? 
Could a first impression not also have been repugnant for some reason? It is obvious that 
few people enjoy the stench of blood although it was the first smell they perceived when 
newly born. The same objections would apply to Ball’s analysis of cadence preferences 
(ibid., 181-182). See on this topic also the corresponding chapters in Patel 2008 with a 
helpful summary chart on p. 379 with supposedly innate biases relevant to music, with a 
following discussion of the evidence. 

103. So e.g. Kivy 1990, 3-13; Juslin e al. in the OHME 624-628 include “survival value” as a 
factor to establish and describe psychological mechanisms that induce musical emotions; 
Budd 1985, 52-76, discusses and refutes Edmund Gurney' theory, based on a Darwinistic 
interpretation of musical emotion originally based on sexual arousal mechanisms. Evolution- 
based interpretation will always remain highly hypothetical, and "mating sounds" cannot 
hope for any archaeological proof. 

104. So e.g. Cross/Tolbert in the OHMP 30: “questions such as whether the affective states that 
music appears to elicit arise through empathic processes, as Davies (2001) suggests, or arise 
directly in response to objective properties of musical structures have not been the sustained 
focus of experimental investigation." 
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Consonance vs. Dissonance. One consideration may help paving the way a bit: 
ancient authors have frequently discussed the dichotomy between consonance and 
dissonance (especially for tones and intervals). Both terms are often used with 
positive or negative connotation. The difference between harmonic and melodic 
intervals is important here; a second interval is dissonant if two tones sound simul- 
taneously, but for a melodic step of two tones sounding subsequently, the concept 
of dissonance does not apply. For me it remains a bit puzzling how the Greek the- 
orists seem to pendulate between a harmonically relevant interval theory (mean- 
ing: simultaneous tones) and a melodically relevant tetrachord theory (intervals 
that determine the ethos of Aarmoniai/scales and hence of melodies). If it is true 
that the ancients did not know any polyphony beyond magadizing or bagpipe-like 
drone accompaniment, the emphasis on consonant and dissonant intervals is not 
fully clear—few musicians will have been tempted to magadize in second intervals. 
But apart from that, is a harmonic dissonance always bad? Listening to a harmonic 
minor or major second or to the augmented fourth (¢ritonus) is usually or perhaps 
even always considered dissonant and associated with negative musical emotions. 
Plotinus suggested that dissonances are in a way necessary to bring about harmony. 
Harmony can be defined as a successful combination of diverse (but not unrelated) 
elements, often of polar nature (see the next section), and as such it could be 
conceived as presupposing the combination between consonance and dissonance. 
And thus, in fact, we experience music: a piece without any sort of dissonance or 
tension in it appears to us flat and boring. What makes music “interesting” is the 
interplay between consonance and dissonance (as representatives of the general 
duality of relaxation and tension).'? But why then should dissonance be bad at all? 
It seem that “dissonance” is used equivocally: it may mean first that something is 
“not consonant” in terms of harmonic theory (a more complex ratio between the 
frequencies of the tones composing the intervals).1°° This type is linked to specific 





105. This is the point to recall from Tolkien’s image of the beginnings of the world in the Si/- 
marillion, that the problem with Melkor’s style was not “dissonance” but “discord;” cf. above 
p. 3. With that in mind, one could engage in a discussion of the thesis on discordance in the 
world as proposed by Heller-Roazen 2011. 

106. Patel 2008, 17-19, cites studies that point “against the notion that the primary force in 
shaping musical scales is the pursuit of intervals with simple, small-number ratios. Outside 
of Western culture, the dream of Pythagoras is not in accord with the facts.” On the other 
hand, Patel also says that “the lack of standardization between instruments may simply 
mean that listeners develop rather broad interval standards.” Non-Western cultures may 
not disagree with the Pythagorean ratios but merely not aim at or reach the ideal. The 
mathematical approach of the Greeks will have contributed to a finer formation of the 
ear. There is evidence that humans, in contrast to animals, prefer in general sounds that 
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musical emotions, but the wider context of musical development neutralizes these 
emotions, which by themselves perhaps pertain rather to the "negative" end, and 
gives them through the whole a positive value. On the other hand, “dissonance” 
may mean that something is "not sounding right," that such sound should not be 
there (and sometimes it is said, therefore, that dissonant sound is no music at all, 
cf. above n. 82). Here one might think of even a single tone in a wrong pitch or of 
an unpleasant timbre. While in the first meaning, the context delivers dissonance 
from its ethical negativity, in the second meaning the context constitutes this neg- 
ativity or is at least an important factor of it. It is sound at the wrong place (or 
time) or in the wrong way. It is not appropriate. 


Now, for intrinsically bad music we would have to assume a kind that could 
in no context be judged positively." Does such music exist? Beginning with the 
second meaning of “dissonance,” since it is a contingent musical or extra-musical 
context that determines the negative element, the concept of "intrinsic" does not 
apply. The first meaning of "dissonance" would suggest that this would be the 
case when a dissonant musical feature is not balanced out by a consonant one 
and harmony is not established. The negative musical emotion would remain 
prevalent and could elicit other "ordinary" negative emotions with consequences 
linked to them; at best it would remain neutral if suspended or mitigated by 
extra-musical factors. One might also challenge the existence of a negative musi- 
cal emotion by claiming that the mind could be formed in such a way that it does 
not process any music as possessing negative ethos.'* Whether this is possible 





are defined as consonant, cf. Patel 2008, 397-399; lower pitch music (vs. higher pitched 
speech) is associated with more positive valence (p. 350). If West 1992, 42-44 & 276, 
shows that the Greeks "esteemed high notes more than low ones" and states that also "for 
much of the Middle Ages high singing was favored," this does not contradict Patel's asser- 
tion because Patel speaks of instrumental music while the singing voice is in its psycholog- 
ical effect closely related to speech. 

107. Intrinsically good music is of less interest because no moral obligation follows from that; 
however, if there is intrinsically bad music, legislature as proposed by Plato would be justi- 
fied to ban it. 

108. Ball 2010, 178, suggests a tautology in the attempt of explaining dissonance/consonance by 
(dis)pleasure, assuming that dissonance by definition is unpleasant and what is unpleasant 
turns out to be dissonant. While such a circle may occur in some authors, it is important 
to distinguish both terms well: dissonance and consonance refer to a particular sensory 
experience, which is based on a specific physical reality that is mathematically describable, 
while (dis)pleasure is the emotional reaction to that experience, a reaction which is not 
wholly determined (since, as we have seen and Ball himself admits, one may well experi- 
ence pleasure hearing a dissonance in a given context). Ball concedes that there seems to 
be a predisposition to perceiving certain sounds as consonant or dissonant, but he claims 
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remains a question to be answered by music psychology. If it turns out that all 
human beings are bound to feel "negatively" at certain musical characteristics 
(and, perhaps, even about essentially the same ones), a case for intrinsically bad 
music could be made. 


The Central Place of Harmony 


When explaining the ancients’ ideas about the origin of musical ethos, we referred 
back to their mimésis theory along with Plato's vision of basing ethos on the nature 
of music and explored how one could conceive this idea in modern psychological 
terms, especially within the mechanism of emotional contagion. We postponed 
reviewing the Pythagorean tradition of a mathematic-cosmic approach (see p. 424) 
to which now is the time to return, in a way as an appendix to the explanation 
of mechanism 9) for the arousal of emotion through harmony (see p. 434). The 
Pythagorean view of a world conceivable with mathematical precision and clarity 
and the intuition that music might be based on the very same logical principles 
was the foundation for developing music as the science of “harmonics.” Despite 
its further development into a highly abstract discipline, it has also always tried 
to produce criteria for "good" music, for music that can bring about “harmony” in 
a wider sense in the human soul and in society. We shall now explore this princi- 
ple in two steps: first its derivation from the characteristics and effects that were 
attributed to music by ancient authors, and secondly the importance that music 
receives by means of this principle. 


The Harmonic Triangle 


We have observed that ancient authors overall give music as such a primarily 
positive value (cf. p. 72). Modern studies confirm the same for our times. The 
list of positive musical characteristics is much longer than the one for the neg- 
ative (see ch. 2), and so are the lists of positive effects of music (see the appen- 
dix). If we review the reasons why music is positive, poetic witnesses mention 
the pleasure felt, sweetness, softness, clarity and nobility; for the theoreticians 
the dominating criteria are that music should bring about enjoyment/pleasure, 
order, health, promote virtue (especially manliness, moderation, nobility), be 





that the preference for consonance is not sufficiently demonstrated. About this see Stainsby/ 
Cross who notice in the OHMP 51: "Of particular interest is the fact that even naive 
listeners have an intuitive sense of consonance as being the degree to which simultaneous 
notes sound pleasant, harmonious, or euphonious." 


109. See Sloboda/Juslin in OHME 87-89. 
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linked to reason, and it must be aesthetically well done. The most frequent 
negative characteristics in poetic texts highlight aspects of mourning, dread, 
harshness, discordance, and aesthetical repulsiveness; among the theoricians, 
music is bad because it stirs up weak attitudes or immoral behavior, makes sick, 
leads to madness and lack of self-control, and it may be aesthetically displeas- 
ing. As a common denominator among almost all writers we can identify three 
criteria for good music. The first is that of harmony and balance, whereas many 
negative characteristics stem from excess in the one or the other direction (tech- 
nical ones: volume, pitch, timbre; but also ethical ones: effects of relaxation, 
etc.). The second is that of appropriateness: the ethos of music should match the 
ethos of extra-musical content (if there is any), the (desired/aspired) ethos of 
the soul, and the context (cf. our ethical pyramid). These two criteria are related, 
for in order to achieve the ideal ethos in a human being (or society), which 
the ancients usually saw in the harmonic equilibrium of polar tencencies, the 
means (music being a prominent one) must be appropriate to the requirements 
of each situation. Aristides Quintilianus developed a sophisticated theory about 
how this can be carried out through education and therapy. The third crite- 
rion is that of enjoyment or pleasure. Plato and some of his followers were very 
reserved about it, but Plato nevertheless admitted that it plays a role—he just 
wanted to avoid it becoming a heuristic criterion for judging music in its objec- 
tive value, but there is not evidence for him denying that good music should 
also be enjoyable. The omnipresent semantic field of 160c/dulcis as the preferred 
characteristic for good music is simply a metaphorical way of saying that music 
is enjoyable, for lack of more music-specific vocabulary. These characteristics 
are only rejected in specific contexts, when it would mean foo sweet/soft/relaxed, 
but not in themselves. 

We could relate these three criteria in the following way: enjoyment, as the 
emotional valence in responding to good music, is sealed by the intellect’s affir- 
mative sentence about the integrity of the ethical pyramid, which is ensuring 
appropriateness, and when both emotion and intellect, converging in music, are in 
agreement elicits harmony. Or put from another angle: harmony is the overarching 
synthesis of both enjoyable and appropriate music. Music is enjoyable when it cor- 
responds to or produces the interior harmony between intellect, emotions, and the 
body (as far as the body is involved) in the human being; and music is appropriate 
when there is a harmony within the ethical pyramid (that is, all of its ends are in 
agreement with each other). For music to be enjoyable, the emotions are envolved 
by feeling satisfaction; for music to be appropriate, the intellect is involved by 
providing the value judgment. We could call this the “harmonic triangle.” The 
following graphic illustrates this: 
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APPROPRIATENESS 
integrity of the 
ethical pyramid 
(content-soul- 

expression-context) 


ENJOYMENT 
union between 
intellect, emotions, 
body 





Figure 4-3. The harmonic triangle. 


The Prominence of Music Through Harmony 


Basic musical patterns correspond to basic patterns of “real-world” experience; these 
patterns may receive ethos and through it emotional charge, and this ethos may 
carry over into music. But even if this explains the kind of musical (and, at times, 
derived ordinary) emotions, only mechanism 9) seems to open a perspective towards 
the intrinsic emotivity or affective force of music, yet without the ethical specifica- 
tion which mechanism 4) contributes. For the question is still not really answered: 
why does music overall have a greater emotional impact than other art forms?!'? 


110. I am referring mostly to the visual arts; the case of literature, film, and related genres is 
different because by means of the story they bring in the immediate emotional impact of 


human life experiences, even if only in a simulated form. 
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Why does the ethos of paintings or poems not have the same effect? Somehow, 
music seems to have always enjoyed a prominent place. When Plato declares it 
the most powerful influence on the human soul (e.g. Resp. 401d), especially for 
the young, it is important to notice that his statement is widely shared by modern 
neurophysiological and psychological studies.!!! “The brain that engages in music 


is also changed by engaging in music." ? 


Interesting is also that the brain of those 
who practice music differs significantly from those who do not.!? Patel, a promi- 
nent scholar in the field of research on music and the brain, gives music a relevance 


of Promethean dimensions: 


Music may be a human invention, but if so, it resembles the ability to make and con- 
trol fire: It is something we invented that transforms human life. Indeed, it is more 
remarkable than fire making in some ways, because not only is it a product of our 
brain's mental capacities, it also has the power to change the brain. It is thus emblem- 
atic of our species’ unique ability to change the nature of ourselves.‘ 


A multiplicity of ways of music influencing our lives can be gathered from the 
applications of music therapy, still to be touched upon in the next section. In view 
of all this, one might be tempted to see in music, as some of the ancients did, the 
underlying principle for everything else. This would mean inverting the perspec- 
tive, in the lines of Aristides Quintilianus, in order to say that, instead of the mind 
applying "real-world" patterns to music, it organizes the "real-world" experience 





111. E.g. Leins/Spintge/Thaut in OHMP 526: “Music as a complex, temporally structured 
'sound language' arouses the human brain on a sensory, motor, perceptive-cognitive and 
emotional level simultaneously and stimulates and integrates neuronal pathways in a 
music-specific way;" and later (pp. 529-530): “music communicates arousal, motivation, 
emotion and meaning through the perception of its intrinsic symbol structure of musi- 
cal elements as well as through emotional responses that have become connected to it 
through an associative learning process;" music is "the most intense emotional means of 
communication (...); the influence of music (a very complex stimulus) on consciousness 
is very powerful compared to other environmental stimuli." Popularizing presentations of 
this reality, still including valuable information, are Jourdain 1997 (passing through the 
different musical parameters), Levitin 2006, and Ball 2010, 240-253. 

112. Thaut 2005, 116. 

113. C£. Gaser/Schlaug 2003, Schlaug in OHMP 197-207, and Thaut 2005. Plato and 
Aristotle would have been surprised to learn about the many advantages it brings to 
intensely learn to play an instrument; this might have helped to overcome social reserves 
that suggested limiting active musical eduction to a minimum, mostly for purposes of 
understanding better the workings of music. Furthermore, certain results in music therapy 
require active participation, see e.g. Bailey/Davidson 2003. 

114. Patel 2008, 412. 
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according to musical patterns. On the level of the individuel development, this 
does not seem to hold, because an unborn or infant child can hardly be thought to 
construct its thoughts and feelings from musical experiences. On the other hand, it 
does seem that our world is organized according to polar forces that require proper 
balance and harmony.‘ 

From the early dawn of Greek philosophy, harmony is perceived as the union 
of opposing but still somehow related entities; it is the proper arrangements of 
forces and elements in nature—"proper" meaning the avoidance of excesses and 
thus illness or other harms. The proper measure or mean becomes a leading crite- 
rion on all levels: metaphysics, physics, ethics, medicine, society, and art. When 
Aristides Quintilianus takes the path of assigning to the constitutive elements of 
nature male or female characteristics or at least some sort of polar ethical quali- 
ties, he intends to bring all previous speculation about harmonic principles ruling 
the universe into one great vision. After all, the Greeks were among the first to 
show a profound desire to give a unified explanation to all physical and meta- 
physical realities—quite similar to the modern pursuit of a Grand Unified The- 
ory for quantum mechanics and astrophysics. The doctrine about the harmony 
of the spheres is but one of the fruits from the idea that musical mechanisms 
might be responsible for cosmic order on all levels, a vision that has not lost its 
fascination.” But if audible music is nothing other than a perceivable form of a 





115. It is interesting to notice that the Chinese tradition, very based on a polar (not dualistic) 
world-view, holds “that maintaining good health requires moderating one’s desires, emo- 
tions, food consumption as well as physical activity” and that music is a very powerful tool 
to moderate these “and to bring them back to humanity in its righteous course,” while 
“extremes of affection are thought to lead to evil,” and if they “are not moderated, they trig- 
ger unbalanced thoughts and conduct.” The goal is to return to the state of equilibrium and 
harmony (called “Ao #11”) in which a human being is born and which is, “in addition to con- 
cordant musical sounds, at the same time harmony of mind and body, harmony among par- 
ticipants, harmony between participants and their environment, and even harmony among 
Heaven, Earth, and humans.” (Wang in the OHPME 268-272). The differences between 
the Chinese conception and Plato’s cosmic view of music seem to me less than Wang’s 
following account suggests; a more detailed comparison would be worth undertaking. 

116. See above the section beginning on p. 195. 

117. In the case of the harmony of the spheres, its obvious physical impossibility from today’s 
scientific knowledge in terms of being an acoustical phenomenon should not obscure the fact 
that there are fascinating mathematical correlations at work. Ratios of planetary motion, 
unfortunately, do not seem to translate into Cicero’s dulcis sonus, as shown in the attempt by 
Willie Ruff and John Rodgers at Yale University to actually reproduce the planetary “har- 
mony”, based on Kepler’s calculations (accessible at http://www. willieruff.com/ kepler. 
html, accessed on May 8, 2013). The result is rather sobering, from an aesthetic point of 
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more universal principle of harmony, intimately related to beauty which, in meta- 


H8 and if music 


physics, has sometimes been included among the transcendentals, 
exists in our mind anyhow in various ways, of which directly perceived sound is 
only one, then it is little more than a question of definition when we confer the 
name "music" also to non-sonic harmony; thus, wherever there is harmony, there 
is "music."? One would need synesthetic capacity to make these other “musics” 
sound or to *hear" other forms of harmony. The ancients saw in the harmonic 
structure of the world the reason for the exceptional power of music in our soul, as 
if the beauty and order of the whole universe were in some condensed way reso- 
nating in it. Human perfection and fulfillment would only be possible by "tuning 
in" to this order by music that truly reflects this order. The magic and power of 
music for healing stems from this connection; in their view, bad or corrupt music 
breaks with this order and thus with the source of health and virtue in man as 
established by the divinities. 

To what degree we may are prepared to accept a universal principle of har- 
mony in the world must be left open at this point.” If there is any truth to this, 
and if there is any substance to mechanism 9), the aesthetic awe when perceiving 
harmony in its original musical form, then this mechanism and the emotional 
power of music at all receive a still deeper meaning and explanation. Both pagan 
and Christian authors have undertaken to explain the origin of the world in musi- 
cal, harmonic terms, and Tolkien has woven a modern myth of it. But as far as 
human life is concerned, the practical relevance of the harmonic principle, the 
properly measured and enjoyably balanced combination of distinct entities, has 
been perceived keenly by the ancient philosophers and might help us also today in 
a time not short of extremism and discord in many different forms. 





view. But since we are told that only those can hear it upon whom the gods bestow this 
grace in accordance with personal virtue (see ch. 3, n. 689), maybe we simply all seem to fall 
short on this end. 

118. See above n. 82. Notice also that harmony is an ingredient of "beauty" (pulchritudo), at least 
according to Thomas Aquinas; see above in ch. 3 n. 211. 

119. We can use here the term “music (b)" as introduced in the introduction (p. 17). 

120. Surely, earthly and cosmic processes can also give the impression of chaos and violence if 
we contemplate natural catastrophes and the, from a human point of view, hostile envi- 
ronment in deep space. After all, this remains subject to philosophical and theological 
interpretation. That there is order despite so much apparent chaos remains nevertheless a 
striking mystery. 
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Origins 


In Greek culture, a healing influence of sound can be founded on three different 
sources: cosmic, mythological, and magical. Ancient peoples are quite keen on the 
psychosomatic reality of human nature: they have observed how mind and body form 
a unit and sustain each other." This takes place within the conception of a cosmic 
order, within which the different forces need to be kept in balance, and the human 
person is only a part of this, governed by the same universal principles. As we 
have seen, the Pythagoreans are said to have developed a complex theory about the 
numeric proportions in the universe, which is reflected in music, and so for them 
the very music becomes an instrument to instill this order again where it has been 
disturbed. The Muses are conceived as a mythological representation of that order; 
therefore their images are placed on tombstones so as to invoke their aide in puri- 
fying the soul of the deceased to make it fit to join the immortal and eternal har- 
mony in heaven.'? Christian authors, as much as today's music therapist hand books, 
readily mention the Old Testament example of David playing his cithara for Saul.” 





121. For this idea and how it is pursued throughout Greek culture, see Jaeger 1945, especially 
his analysis of the Corpus Hippocraticum with its ideal of balance and proportion in order to 
maintain health. 

122. Anderson 1994, 108, comments, for example, that extended musical symbolism in Pindar's 
poems "will be found to rest on a correspondence between two things: the ordered fitting 
together of musical sounds, and order in the universe (kosmos). The former not only sym- 
bolizes the latter but embodies it and actively fosters it." Even though Anderson suggests 
rather Orphic than Pythagorean influence in Pindar's case, in any case, the concept is fairly 
universal in Greek culture. The analogy between cosmos and music is also present in the 
Corpus Hippocraticum, e.g. in De victu 1.8 (see above p. 273). 

123. Cf. Wille 1967, 523. 

124. In 1 Sam 16.14—23; see our references above in the section on Christian authors and the 
compilation of quotations in Wille 1967, 703 n. 1139. What is usually not mentioned is 
that David's "therapy" is not of lasting effect because of Saul's firm resolution to kill David 
(see 1 Sam 18.10-12; 19.1, 9-10). For other examples of uneffectiveness, see Quint 1.4.7 
and Stat. Silv. 2.1.5-12. Rouget 1985, 154-158, analyzes the text and discards the idea 
of a musical therapy (or of an exorcism) in favor of “restablishing God's presence, which 
means that he restores in Saul, in attenuated form, the state of an inspired prophet that he 
had momentarily lost." This, and his interpretation of the ultimate failure (as not beging 
connected to music at all), is an interesting view but would require further discussion. 
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These ideas are carried on throughout antiquity? and transmitted into the Middle 
Ages through Renaissance figures such as Marcilio Ficino (1433-1499) who 


attempted to combine Platonic philosophy (including its music theory) with Christian 
dogmas by formulating guidelines for a holistic health doctrine, ‘natural magic’. (...) 
Ficino considered carefully selected and performed music the most effective means to 


obtain this balance, harmony and unity.!2° 


Famous musicians, for example Beethoven and Schubert, are reported to have 
employed psychotherapeutic treatment by composing and playing pieces pre- 
cisely for that purpose." However, it took until the twentieth century before music 
therapy would slowly develop into a discipline no longer denigrated as charlatan- 
ism."? David Aldridge (for an approach to therapy through musical creativity) and 
Oliver Sacks (for neurology) are only two of many pioneers who paved the way to 
transform trial-and-error approaches into a more and more evidence-based meth- 
odology."? “Music therapy has grown substantially through research and clinical 
experience since 1950, and today is recognized in the medical community as a 


solid, thriving profession." ^? 


Music Therapy and the Question of Good and Bad Music 


The prevalently positive notion of music, which we have observed in ancient 
authors, resurfaces in the fact that music seems to be able to find constructive 
application in a multitude of pathological conditions. Clinical practice of music 





125. For a more complete account of musical healing in antiquity see e.g. Meinecke 1948; Wille 
1962 and id. 1967, 443—446. 

126. Wigram/Pedersen/Bonde 2002, 27. 

127. Examples are given in the chapter "The Healing Power of Music" in Solomon 2003, 
229-241, not without explicit reference to Hom. Od. 19.519-519 and Saul’s healing in 
1 Sam 16.23. Beethoven dedicated his String Quartet in A minor, op. 132, as a "Holy 
song of Thanks by a Convalescent to the Divinity, in the Lydian mode,” drawing from 
a tradition referring back to Cassiodorus, which classifies the Lydian mode as a “remedy 
for fatigue of the soul, and similarly for that of the body” (Gioseffe Zarlino, as quoted by 
Solomon, p. 236). See also Bach’s Goldberg Variationen as referenced in ch. 2 n. 87. 

128. In terms of official acknowledgement, there is still a way to go. I am told that in Germany, 
for instance, music therapy is still not an ordinary treatment for which medical insurance 
would pay. 

129. For a comprehensive discussion of the scientific methods used in music therapy research, 
see Wheeler 2005 and her chapter in OHMP 515-525. 

130. Hurt-Thaut in OHMP 504. A good general historical overview provide Davis/Gfeller/ 
Thaut 2008, 17-39. 
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therapy can be found mainly in the following areas: rehabilitation (sensorimo- 
tor, speech and language, memory and attention training), pain therapy, behavior 
treatment, psychoanalysis, psychiatry (mostly thought, personality, communica- 
tion, and anxiety disorders, autism), geriatry (e.g. Parkinson's disease), and social 
and milieu therapy. Within each of these areas there is contained an impressive 
number of particular uses.” 

Music therapy (in close connection to findings from music psychology) is able 
to provide valuable information regarding questions that arose in the discussion 
of the ancient authors. There are two main ways in which music therapy uses the 
emotive effect of music: ^a client's active music-making processs wherein emotions 
71? and the use of music in order to influ- 
ence positively a client's emotion. The second application is the most relevant for 


might be expressed in or through music, 


us as it builds on the effect of music on the human person. 
A number of points have been mentioned in the footnotes throughout the 
current chapter. Some others are: 


* The profound capacity of music to influence emotions, emotional states 
(moods), and human behavior is evidently confirmed." 

* Musical mood-induction techniques produce "stronger and longer lasting 
results than other non-musical techniques in affect modification." 

* Music serves as an analogy or metaphor for extra-musical experiences and 
thus provides an emotional connection (with capacity of change) towards 
them. 





131. As a summaric description of music therapy in relationship to emotion might serve the 
following expression provided by Thaut/Wheeler in OHME 830: “Music therapy, as a 
powerful tool impacting affective behaviour processes, offers a specialized set of clinical 
techniques aimed at restoring and strengthening an individual's ability to organize emo- 
tional experience internally, as well as to conduct emotional communication verbally and 
non-verbally." 

132. Hiller 2015, 29. 

133. The references for each point are just exemplary and could be multiplied by many other 
sources. 

134. C£. the summary by Thaut/Wheeler in OHME 832. 

135. Hurt-Thaut in OHMP 506—507, citing individual studies. See as an example ch. 27 in 
Thaut 2014 (“Music in Psychosocial Training and Counseling,” by Barbara Wheeler). 

136. See the corresponding section in Wigram/Pedersen/Bonde 2002, 97-111. 
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* The neurological processing of rhythm as an experience of time “is at the 
core of what we consider meaning in music” and is responsible for much of 
the emotive and ethical import.'? 

° The dominating method in music therapy follows the allopathic principle,'** 
even though also catharsis is used as a “release of difficult, repressed, or 
unconscious feelings" (...) with regard to the symbolic nature of a client's 
expressive music making." ° 

* Text and content are significant for the emotional impact of music, which 
is boosted by extra-musical meaning. ^? 

e Emotions are an essential part of cognitive processing." Hence, music is 
able to provide certain learning advantages." 


* Music allows identifying the ethos of a person." 


A lot of potential lies in the empirical material accumulated over time in this 


discipline in order to gain criteria for what type of music might be beneficial and 
what not. A certain disadvantage, probably due to the fact that music therapy is 





137. Thaut 2005, 59, who says further about the dimension of time: "We may have reason to 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 
142. 


143. 


contemplate—if not the structured flow of time, made audible in music’s temporal archi- 
tecture of sound, rhythm, and polyphony—what it is that excites, moves, and gives order to 
our feelings, thoughts, and sense of movement when we engage in music." 
Wigram/Pedersen/Bonde 2002, 110 explain the method as follows: on the vegetative level 
(sense of tempo, excitement and relief), “music must be selected that matches the mood of 
the client in the beginning, and then gradually induces the intended mood;" on the emo- 
tional level, the "compensation principle" is applied for which "music must be selected that 
contrasts the mood of the client and thus gradually (re)attunes the client's mood." 

Cf. Hiller 2015, 30 (citing a 2007 study by Aigen) and O'Callaghan e al. In Wheeler 
2015, 474. 

Wigram/Pedersen/Bonde 2002, 57: "Most research shows that the effects of music are 
greater when the music has more meaning for the listener." 

See n. 135. 

'Thaut 2005 exemplifies this for the area of rhythm. Here the whole discussion on the 
famous “Mozart effect” would be of interest (whether listening to Mozart or other specific 
types of classical music makes children "smarter"); hard core evidence for the music of 
Mozart in particular is rather slim; by the scientific community, the effect is considered 
rather a legend. Some evidence for epilepsy patients is reported (see http // www.epilepsy. 
org.uk/info/treatment/mozart-effect, accessed on May 11, 2013); the debate is ongo- 
ing: e.g. Campbell 1997 and 2000 (in favor) and Bangerter/Heath 2004 (against); for a 
basic overview, see Ball 2010, 240—253. See also the concept of "emotional intelligence" as 
outlined by Hallam in OHME 807-808. 

Aldridge 1996, 33: "Music is the ideal medium to discover how people are composed and 
how they come into the world as whole beings both to create and sustain identity." 
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still aiming to accrue more recognition, lies in the fact that much of the liter- 
ature emphasizes merely the positive effectiveness of the employment of music 
in medical or psychological treatment. The focus of research demonstrates that 
music helps and how, but not so much why a particular type of music helps. Fre- 
quently, the music is used according to that it is preferred or liked by the patient— 
obviously with the idea that the patient’s positive emotional condition towards 
"his" music promises a positive outcome on the treatment. ^^ Test results are orga- 
nized according to the objective, not according to the type of remedy. In addition, 
certain therapy goals do not depend on emotions and hence do not need to con- 
sider them much.'^ What would be desired is a systematic study of the reasons for 
the appropriateness of specific music in a given setting so as to identify better those 
musical parameters which are helpful or not.“ On a related note is the question to 
what degree the positive effect that music has on someone depends on personal 
preferences, or whether there are parameters that are (at least for a good part) uni- 
versal and independent of such preferences. Certainly, a lot of information could 
be extracted from the existing studies and methods; a systematic review of these 
would be fruitful to gather objective data on the positive or negative influence of 
music." The question about “bad music" still requires more attention. One prob- 
lem is that tests about finding out what causes damage are not so easy to perform 
with human beings, precisely to avoid inflicting harm on the testees; still, with 
some dedication to the matter, especially when analyzing the causes of existing 
pathological conditions, more information may be expected for the future. Oliver 
Sacks mentions possible hazards from music in the neurological field: 


There seems to be in us a peculiar sensitivity to music, a sensitivity that can all too 
easily slip out of control, become excessive, become a susceptibility or a vulnerability. 
Too-muchness lies continually in wait, whether this takes the form of 'earworms', 


musical hallucinations, swoons and trances, or music-induced seizures.!^? 





144. E.g. in Eifert/Carey/O'Connor 1988. This depends, of course, on the nature of the diagno- 
sis. The allopathic method will not necessarily indicate a specific musical style. 

145. Cf. Thaut/Wheeler in OHME 821-822; see also p. 823: "Emotion has always played an 
important role in explaining music’s therapeutic effect, although scientifically based models 
for the role of music-evoked emotions in Music Therapy have been absent." 

146. That means concretely: what effects can be observed from specific rhythms, melodic qual- 
ities, instruments, musical styles, etc.? 

147. For instance, Trappe 2009 states the general healing power of classical music and that pos- 
itive effects of heavy metal or techno is practically non-existent; he cites no studies for this 
but does refer to studies that show the efficiency of particular styles according to specific 
needs of patients. 


148. Sacks 2006, 2532. 
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Questions of particular interest that would elucidate points from our previous dis- 
cussion are the following: 


1. How can we describe the emotional effect and, related, the ethos of indi- 
vidual musical parameters and their various forms independent from other 
musical and extra-musical factors? Can the ancient ethos-attributions to 
these parameters be confirmed (e.g. the different effect of cithara and aulos, 
of various rhythms, modes, etc.)? To what degree are these attributions due 
to convention, custom, and eduction, and is there anything universal in 
them?!” 

2. As a particularly important sub-category of the previous point: what are 
the psychological reasons for the ethical effect of musical modes (i.e. the 
sequence between full and half tone (or even smaller) steps within the 
scale? And are there any grounds for assuming a different ethos for scales 
on different pitch levels (without mode changes)?!” 

3. What roles do variation and newness play?! 

How does musical timbre affect the emotions??? 


B 


5. Whatis the psychological difference between simple and complex musical 
parameters? Indications exist that, under certain conditions, the raw emo- 


tions are easierly aroused by simple patterns.’ 





149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


A starting point is the analysis of the relationship between musical parameters or structures 
and the (perceived) musical expression; results of corresponding studies are presented by 
Gabrielsson in OHMP 141-150 which includes even studies about perceiving pieces as 
“male” or “female.” 

Powell 2010, 175-179, gathers evidence against this observation held “stubbornly” by many 
musicians, me included. I have no good explanation to offer but cannot deny the subjective 
experience which is not bound to simply higher or lower but to the involvement of more or 
fewer flats or sharps. 

We have reviewed the different takes of Plato (restrictive, but not absolute) and Diogenes 
of Halicarnassus and Philostratus (among others, in favor) on variety and change. One will 
need to distinguish levels of change (just tunes, or patterns, or ethos, or whole styles) and 
the interplay of sameness and variation; here, the study of musical expectancy, as brought 
forth by Huron 2006, can give much light. 

The issue of timbre as such is little discussed by ancient authors, but the choice of instru- 
ments is related to it (for it affects the overtone series). Ball 2010, 228-239, gives an over- 
view of the issue and notes that timbre is the major distinctive feature of pop music; hence 
that parameter deserves greater attention nowadays. 

“Raw emotion” means here a less refined but basic emotional response, often combined 
with bodily involvement (dance) and augmented by increased volume. Ball 2010, 263-264, 
makes the point and justly adds the caveat that emotionality should not be the (sole) mea- 
sure for aesthetic quality or greatness of music (or goodness, we may add). It is striking how 
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6. What are the psychological effects of other qualities of modern-day pop- 
ular music, such as electronic sound, the employment of extreme low- or 
high frequency pitches, etc.? 


One last question, which would exceed the field of music therapy but could still 
draw from results found there, is the one we set out with and which was among the 
first to prompt the philosophy of musical ethos (in Damon and Plato): Is there any 
evidence for actual changes in culture and society due to changes in musical law 
or style?™* Since it is hard to substantiate any of the historical examples ancient 
authors provided to prove the point, the most fruitful object of analysis would be 
the cultural changes that occurred during the twentieth century. Some authors 
have argued strongly in favor of the theory that the both the political and sexual 
revolutions were significantly sustained, if not initiatied, by consciously changing 
musical styles and applying parameters with purposely induced effects. Enough 
witnesses and documents exist to show that there was an explicit intention of 
manipulating through music people’s moral convictions and behavior, and that 
these changes did actually occur. However, much research is still needed to distin- 
guish causes from consequences and to understand better the part which music has 





much of modern popular music works with very simple rhythmical and melodic patterns 
and, especially, with extensive repetition of the same; this fact calls for further analysis and 
evaluation. Here an important point of comparison would be all that the ancients reported 
about “ecstatic” musical experiences, which means the eclipse of reason and the total sub- 
mission to an emotional state—basically a return to music as “magic;” c£. Rouget 1985. 
There is much debate about under what conditions and to what consequences music has 
effects similar to drugs (cf. e.g. Dorell 2005, Salimpoor ez al. 2011). 

154. The point here is not the one which Plato, at least in part, might have had in mind, that 
trespassing musical laws may lead to an attitude of lawlessness out of lack of respect for 
existing traditions, but that a change of musical ñ8oç causes changes in social £00c. For 
Plato's Republic, an important factor is that he assumes that the ideal State will have devel- 
oped its ideal music, deviating from which for him then can only mean deterioration (cf. 
above p. 200). The idea is also based in the conception that there is an ideal tuning of the 
individual soul, but this, of course, would not indicate generalized musical features on the 
interpersonal level of society; in that sense, the proper therapeutic ethos and the general 
State ethos might become rivals, something that Plato does not really resolve. 

155. E.g. Kimball 2000. Jones 1994 even traces this process back to Richard Wagner and follows 
it through to the 1960s. It would be worth studying, on the psychological level (and not 
only on the level of individual testominy for which he presents good evidence), whether the 
music of Wagner's Tristan indeed elicits any of those effects Wagner intended to promote 
through it. That Nietzsche and perhaps a whole generation became enthralled by it might 
have happened through various factors. The same analysis would be needed for what Jones 
later writes about the effects of Jazz, the Beatles, and others. 
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really played in these changes and what conclusions could be drawn for possible 
statements about good or bad music in our present time. 

The factor that seems to stand out is the one also most emphasized through- 
out antiquity: the ideal of the harmonized soul, of the well-balanced individual; 
that spiritual and bodily health consists in a proper proportion and order between 
the various (polar) constituents of the person. These principles seem to govern the 
methods of music therapy as well.^* We might expect that harmony, understood in 
this way, could be a general criterion to distinguish good from bad music. 





156. E.g. Hanser in OHME 849-850: “As a music therapist, my job is to use music in pursuit 
of the health and well-being of my clients. (...) The World Health Organization (1999) 
defines health as 'a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease, or infirmity’. Health is a broad term that refers to the comprehen- 
sive nature of one's physical and emotional status as it develops throughout a person's life. 
The phrase ‘health and well-being’ is not a technical term; therefore, it could encompass 
anything that an individual strives for in the process of becoming more whole, balanced, and 
positive in mind, body and spirit" (emphasis mine). 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Conclusion 





The study of Greek and Roman music traditions and theories reveals a complex 
and multi-faceted panorama, one so rich in human understanding that even our 
own advanced worldview and life experience—if somewhat numbed by acoustical 
overcharge—can still gain much insight by venturing into it. The Greeks deserve 
praise for their pioneering work in developing science as a rational, empirically 
backed penetration of reality. This rationality found expression in the attempt to 
define the world by means of the abstraction of numbers and mathematical princi- 
ples; the discovery of music being essentially governed by numeric proportions lead 
eventually to suggest musical harmony as a, or even Ze, cosmic principle. Thus the 
status of music developed from an archaic-magical experience and interpretation 
of its almost coercive power into a force that can be understood and used, in addi- 
tion to being enjoyed. Observing the impact that music has on human behavior 
and hence on their common life, Greek philosophers designed ways to employ it 
for influencing the human interior (soul) according to a preconceived ideal state 
(form), namely of harmony and balance, either forming it through education or 
redeeming deviations through therapy. This required evaluating the effects of 
individual musical parameters such as tone, pitch, melody, rhythm, and timbre 
(mostly through the choice of instruments and the use of the human voice) and 
the relationship between music, text (content), context, and the soul. The qualities 
responsible for those effects were gathered under the concept of "ethos." Once the 
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theorists identified ethical patterns of interrelation between musical elements and 
human dispositions, educational or therapeutic purposes called for the criterion of 
appropriateness in the application of music within the social environment.! 

Modern human science partially confirms or modifies the intuitions of 
ancient thinkers and are able to give them a more philosophically consistent, 
structured, complete, and evidence-based form. Neurophysiological experiments 
show the singular influence that music has on the human brain, with significant 
repercussions for all areas of the human person: body (especially in its motor and 
neural functions), soul (the import on emotions and moods), and intellect (e.g. 
the development and support of rational processing). Music therapy discovers 
ever more applications in areas as diverse as autism, pain relief, and Alzheimer's 
disease, following principles at times quite akin to those devised by Aristides 
Quintilianus and based on Plato's general idea of "fine-tuning" the soul for a 
sophisticated, individual treatment to recover the necessary balance for health 
and proper behavior. 

An important complement to the great benefit of using appropriate music is 
the damage that would be caused by inappropriate music. This side of the coin 
has not received sufficient attention yet, as the research efforts in music therapy 
concentrate on the constructive part. The Greeks became quickly aware of this 
danger, symbolized very early in the deceitful song of the Sirens and suspected 
in the morally corruptive influence of “modernizing” musical trends. However 
much credibility the historical cases of experience contributed by Plato and others 
give to the point, the case of possible hazard deserves consideration. Any human 
invention and artifact, in itself positive and advantageous, bears the possibility 
of abuse. In the case of music, the ancients possessed perhaps a greater sense for 
the moral relevance because for them the concepts of beauty and goodness (and 
even truth) were intimately united. That is shown by the ambivalence of their 
vocabulary, at least in the Greek language, where terms such as kaAóq or àya0óç 
frequently evoke both aesthetical and moral connotations. The modern approach 





1. It is important to notice that the power of music, then, is only in part identifyable in 
particular musical qualities but deploys its full effect only in consonance with many other 
factors—a wisdom that the Chinese tradition of gugin has been aware of for more than a 
thousand years: "Music's powerful influences seem to follow when we engage in certain 
musical practices, in certain ways, with certain intentions: deliberately and systematically 
developing certain habits and dispositions and inclinations rather than others. (...) In order 
for music to cultivate virtues and character, close attention needs to be paid to the way it is 
actually practiced. (...) Most important, music's ethical power may be best developed when 
artistic and ethical goals are unified as one." (Wang in the OHPME 279). 
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of aesthetics has often judged this fused conception negatively as if constantly 
relating artistic performance to moral, political, religious, educational, or what- 
ever other purposes meant that the ancients did not possess a real appreciation of 
beauty. Besides the objection that we can hardly deny that ideological purposes 
are very much present in the artistic world of our time as well—the complete 
purposelessness of artistic enjoyment may be no more than a Romantic fiction—, 
I believe we are not doing justice to the cultural achievements of antiquity if we 
deny that the Greeks and Romans possessed a very deep appreciation for what 
is beautiful, in and of itself. This already emerges from the vast employment of 
aesthetical vocabulary, as we have demonstrated in the case of music. The fact 
that Plato and others forcefully warned of a mere pleasure-centered approach to 
music consumption shows that an ethos-centered vision of music was not even 
mainstream at his time. 

This being said, ancient philosophers intuited a fact that only today can we 
support with scientific evidence: that the exposure to music is never without any 
effect. Making and listening to music always has consequences and leaves traces, in 
our brain, in our emotional world, in our ethical disposition, and, hence, in our way 
of feeling, thinking, and acting, for the good and also for the bad. These effects 
may be imperceivably minuscule or vigorous, fleeting or of lasting impact, what- 
ever the inner- or extramusical parameters and factors may promote. At any rate, 
music, as a mental process, is "functional," whether we want it or not, and even 
simply "enjoying music" is already one if its functions. On the emotional level, the 
effects of music often occur unconsciously and can only be detected by a careful 
study of symptoms. Such studies should be able to provide more objective criteria 
for discerning positive and negative influences. 

Our analysis has shown that judging a specific music piece or event adequately 
requires taking into account a lot of aspects. First one needs to clarify the level to 
which the judgment should apply (artistic, in view of a specific purpose, and moral, 
see Figure 1.1) and the functions which music may exercise (see Figure 2.1). 
When the judgment is motivated by a purpose or moral concern, then, there come 
into play all the various factors that may modify the impact that music has on the 
human person, reaching from the musical event itself over the dispositions of the 
recipient to the conditions of the environment (see Figure 4.1). Lastly, since the 
impact of music distributes throughout the whole human being and is mostly 
effective on the level of the emotions, one needs to distinguish the ways (or mech- 
anisms) of how body, intellect, and soul (emotions) are affected by music and how 
exactly the transition from music to ethos and emotion works, with the result of 
shaping the ethos of the person exposed to music (see Figure 4.2). Only after 
considering all these elements together will we be able to determine the effect 
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of music in a particular instance and, hence, what music would be appropriate in 
view of the goal or ideal in mind. Generic statements about certain music being 


»& 


“good” or “bad,” voiced in the public debate since the “decadent” "ant-tracks" of 
Timotheus modulations in the fifth century BC down to phenomena such as 
serial atonality or Heavy Metal in our days would need to be reviewed with respect 
to what has to be said in each case about the various evaluative criteria. 

Plato would not have hesitated long in agreeing that the "cultural revolution" 
of the 1960s had its roots, to some degree, in the ideologically driven employment 
of particular musical styles and features.? If certain music were indeed found inap- 
propriate to our nature and to a desired ethos, it would not seem out of place to 
apply caution, especially in education, as formulated in the "Policy Statement— 
Impact of Music, Music Lyrics, and Music Videos on Children and Youth" by the 
American Academy of Pediatrics.? However, more evidence from past and pres- 
ent studies on the impact of music needs to be harvested before concrete conclu- 
sions can be drawn, based on objective data, about criteria to judge specific music 
as appropriate or not and under what conditions. On the positive end, most people 
would probably agree that harmony, seen as a state in which divergent forces are 
reconciled, within the human person and between people, peoples, nature, and— 
for the believer—God, is something to be desired and that any music that pro- 
motes such harmony should be called good. 

My hope is that the present study, guided by the insights of authors at the 
origin of our civilization, has achieved a greater and systematic understanding of 
concept, principles, problems, and possible solutions related to the effect and value 
of music. The distinction between good and bad music lies in much more than 
taste. The ancients can teach us that the practice of music is not ethically indif- 
ferent and that true enjoyment of music, true beauty, must go along with good 
ethos, which is to be judged by rational criteria. Furthermore, not few ancient 
writers have traced the musical paradigm even as a universal reality. If harmony, 
in its widest sense but genuinely experienced in the music we sing, play, hear, and 





2. See on this e.g. Jones 1994, ch. 4, and Kimball 2000, 11-13, who further writes on p. 33: 
“Tt is impossible to exaggerate the importance of rock music to the agenda of cultural rev- 
olution;" see also id. pp. 187-188; 200-201. 

3. Council on Communications and Media 2009, at http:/ /www.pediatrics.org/ cgi/ 
content/full/124/5/1488 (accessed on May 10, 2013). See also Kilpatrick 1992, 172- 
189, and Dunlap 2007, 52-53: “People in our culture have a knee-jerk reaction against any 
suggestion of 'censorship yet, as parents, is it not a key responsibility for us to monitor 
what goes on in the minds and hearts of our impressionable children? Certain types of 
music, even if the words seem positive or at least neutral, can be detrimental just by the 
nature of the melody." 
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enjoy, is a constitutive element of the world, and if music, by its intrinsic affinity to 
harmony, is justly credited with the power to acquire or recover it in human beings 
and in culture at large, then the ancients have helped us to see better how musical 


harmony can be a way to restore balance, concord, and beauty in ourselves and in 
the world around us. 


APPENDIX 


Synoptic Tables of 
References 





In lieu of an index of citations, the following tables assemble, as completely as 
possible, all direct references about the ethical impact of music for all the texts 
cited or referred to in ch. 3 down to Aristides Quintilianus (with cursory refer- 
ences to some of the remaining authors). They allow a comprehensive vision of all 
functions and effects of music mentioned throughout by the different schools and 
authors. Some terminological issues will be discussed in a number of footnotes. 
There is a total of four tables: two for positive value, and two for negative value. 
For each value, there is a table organized by function and effect, and a second 
which is grouping together similar vocabulary across the functions. I have tried to 
arrange the entries in each section as much as possible in a logical order, juxtapo- 
sitioning similar concepts and thus onward. Within the same concept, entries are 
in chronological order. I have also sought to combine as many similar references as 
possible so as to reduce space. 

The references in each field are given in an order first of language 
(Greek, Latin) and secondly, within each of these, of approximate chronology. 
A semicolon in one column separates entries parallel to equal separations in 
other columns. Many of the source references are simplified (e.g. only codex 
column/line numbers instead of book/chapter numbers, if both exist). Aris- 
tides Quintilianus is referenced only by the page and line numbers according to 
Winnington-Ingram. 
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Notice that some authors (especially Philodemus and Sextus Empiricus) are 
cited with effects that they deny; however, they are witnesses for the fact that 
others affirm these effects, wherefore they are included. Since it is not always clear 
whether an author means an effect of music (or of one or more of its elements) 
or a simple characterization of music,’ many of such characterizations have been 
included to give a fuller picture of the range of terms used. Frenzy or ecstasy are 
marked in the “negative” table only if there is explicitly a negative judgment or the 
context suggests one, for in the religious context frenzy is widely accepted and not 
seen negative in itself, not even by Plato. The ambiguous effect of music is clear in 
Iambl. Myst. 3.9.3-11: music can either lead into or out of an ecstatic state. 

For fields left empty, the content from the last filled field of the same column 
applies (especially for "function" and “effect”). 





1. E.g. a text may talk of a “manly” melody but really mean that the melody creates a manly 
ethos in the person who plays or hears this melody; this sort of hypallage is very frequent 
(cf. the observation of Sext. Emp. Mus. 36 on this point). 
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